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PREFACE. 


The following letter, addressed by rae to the past pupils of the Sir Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy Zarthoshti Madressa and to some of the Scholars interested in the study of 
Iranian languages, who, I thought, would likely write for this Volume, speaks for 
itself and describes the purpose for which this volume is intended. 


“No. 131, HonNBY Roan, Fort. 
Bombay, 1913. 
DEAR SIR, | 

The Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Zarthoshti Madressa, founded by the first 
Dowager Lady Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy to help the studies of Iranian languages, has 
celebrated its 50 years’ Jubilee on 4th March 1913. The Committee appointed to 
organize its celebration has resolved to issue a Jubilee Memorial Volume to com- 
memorate the occasion. It is proposed that the contributions for the Volume may 
be received from its past pupils as well as from other scholars interested in the study 
of Iranian languages. 

So I beg to request you to be good enough to kindly contribute a Paper to the 
Volume on any Iranian subject you like. The paper may be sent to me at your 
early convenience during the course of this year. 

Yours faithfully 
Jivanji Jamshedji Modi 
Hon. Secretary." 

I tender my most sincere thanks to all the gentlemen who have kindly res- 
ponded to my invitation. My special thanks are due to the scholars of the West—of 
Europe and America—who in spite of their other avocations, have, at a notice 
shorter than that given to my Parsee colaborateurs, responded to my invitation to 
write for the Volume and have thus shown their sympathy and co-operation in the 
cause of Oriental liturature, the study of which may be taken as one of the several 
means sought to unite the East with the West. 

It is with feelings of great sorrow that I note here the death on 27th Decem- 
ber 1913 of one of the contributors, Ervad Edalji Kersaspji Antia, who occupied 
the unique position of one connected with the Madressa, in one capacity or another, 
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for a long period of nearly 51 years, from the date of its very foundation, when he 
entered into it as a pupil, to the day of his death, when he worked as the Lecturer in 
Avesta, He was, as it were, the lion of the Jubilee celebratisons in March 1913, 
when he was awarded, in addition to the Jubilee medal given to the surviving first 
pupils of the Madressa, a special medal by Mr. Framjee Hormusjee Sethna, for his 
long unique connection of 50 years. The following resolution passed by the Trustees 
of the Madressa, at their meeting of 9th January 1914, expresses the esteem in which 
his scholarship in general and his long connection with the Madressa in particular 
were held. 

'" دید‎ wH vva VARA HAUL ARA Guidi AlAs Pisae AEA ا‎ 
AMAL RYN RAA sall aa 8. ARAL me Zalai هبيه‎ ye ge ASR avs WI 
ركه‎ wore edi A aai (as آمزاکه‎ se aw P Raat sA انه‎ (as, Gull ma URES 
2۱8*۱3 «d ALLL edi del كيه‎ Vag oar ad Bs eret Har viui gyd ۱ 
3412۱ aid A BL” 

 Translation,— The Trustees are sorry for the death of Ervad Edalji Ker- 
shaspji Antia, the teacher of the Avestalanguage in the Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy 
Zarthoshti Madressa, The deceased was connected with this Educational Institution 
in various capacities for nearly 51 years. During this period, his work as a teacher 
for 39 years had given satisfaction to the Principal, the Superintendent and the 
Examiners. The Trustees therefore record their sense of this loss and the loss to the 
community caused by the death of a good and learned scholar like him. 

I had the pleasure of enjoying his friendship for a long number of years, from 
the year 1882 when I came into contact with him as his pupil at the Madressa, —a 
contact which endeared him to me from the very beginning and which led me to 
dedicate one! of my early literary productions in 1887, jointly to him and to the late 
Ervad Kavasji Edalji Kanga, another of my estemeed teachers. 

lam glad, that I am fortunately associated with the work of editing this 
volume, because my connection with the Madressa, in one capacity or another, 
has been, off and on, of a period of nearly 33 years 1 was first appointed an 
Examiner in Persian at the Madressa in 1880. I then joined the Madressa in 1882, 
for studying Avesta and Pahlavi. I left it in 1886, when I passed my final 
examination at the end of the five years’ course in Avesta, Pahlavi and German. I 





(3) دود‎ wadh ae Ward eo e(l, gan aA Asuy. (The Social Life, Geography and Articles 
of Faith of the Avesta times.) 


xi 
note here with feelings of gratefulness, my indebtedness, in addition to Ervad Edalji 
Kersaspji Antia, to my late esteemed teacher, Shams-ul-Ulma Dastur Dr. Peshotan 
Byramjee Sanjana, the Principal, my esteem to whom I have, ere this, recorded in my 
dedication to him of my Pahlavi Jamaspi, published in 1903. Having won the first 
rank at the final examination, I was awarded the Bai Awabai Fellowship for a 
period of five years. As Fellow, I had to deliver a number of lectures on various 
subjects of religious interest. My book, entitled alal oe sera atg AAA’ 
(Future Life or the Immortality of the soul) and published in 1889, was the result of 
some of these lectures. My Fellowship ceased at the end of 1891, and, after an 
interval of two years and a half, I was appointed, in June 1893, the Secretary of 
the Parsee Punchayat, and, as such, also the Secretary of the Madressa. I note 
with grateful pleasure this connection with the Institution as its Secretary, because 
after 12 years’ work in this capacity, its then Superintendent, the late lamented Mr. 
K. R. Cama, kindly expressed his approval of my humble work, by founding, with 
a donation of Rs. 500 to the Funds of the Madressa, an annual prize in my name. 
1 pray, that I may be pardoned for these few auto-biographical references to my 
long connection with this Madresa, as they are given here to record the pleasure, 
which my long connection and association with the work of the Institution has 
given me in editing this volume. 

In conclusion, I tender my best thanks to my learned friend, Ervad Bomanjee 
Nusserwanjee Dhabhar, M.A., for kindly assisting me in examining the proofs, 
especially the proofs of papers from Europe and America. 

Mirai LODGE, CoLARA, 
Roz ,دوه‎ Man Bauman, 1283 YAZDAZARDI. 


22nd July 1914. 


JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI MODI. 


1 Vide his letter dated Sth October 1905 to the Trustees of the Madressa, published in the printed Report 
of the Parsee Punchayet, for the Samvant year 1961. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


In this introduction, I try to present before my readers a bird’s eye-view 
of the papers in this volume with a few observations. 
Mr. Jamsetji M. Unwala Iranian scholars differ, as to whether the Achemenians 
The Religion of the Were true Zoroastrians or not. Similarly, they differ as to 
Parthians. whether, the Parthians were true  Zoroastrians or not. 
Mr. Unwala thinks that they ‘‘seem not to have followed the Zoroastrian 
religion in the Avestan spirit.” In other words, their religion was “ʻa very 
loose form of Zoroastrianism.” This was due to the fact of their being under 
the influence of the Greeks who ruled over them for some time. ‘the author 
advances several arguments in support of his view of their not being true 
Zoroastrians. Some of these are the following :— 
(1) Their descent, about which scholars differ. They were more Turanians 
than Iranians, | 
(2) They had taken their worship of the Iranian deities like Mithra, 
Tishtrya, Verethragna, Atar, Vat, Vanant and others, more 
through their Greek form of worship, than direct through Zoroas- 
trianism of ancient Irán. 
(3) The Parthian coins followed the Greek models in their designs and 
legends. 


(4) Their Inscriptions followed more the Greek model than the Acheme- 
nian one. 

(5) The Parthian Kings had some of their rock-cut inscriptions in the 
Greek language. 

(6) Some of them adopted the method of Burial for the disposal of their 
dead, a method opposed to the teachings of Zoroastrianism. 

(7) Want of fire altars on their coins. 

(8) Statues and temples in honour of the sun, these being foreign to the 
true Zoroastrian ideal. 

(9) They practised polygamy which is foreign to Zoroastrianism. 
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(10) They had Maesdonian names for their months and not the Achsme: 
nian or ۰ 

Even taking it for granted, that all the arguments advanced by Mr. 
Unwala have a valid force, what we can safely say is, that they were Zoroastrians 
in descent and faith, but had degenerated in their religious beliefs. They had 
fallen below from the original high ideal of Zoroastrianism. 

mno c Kuka, The Iranian calendar is a favourite subject of study with 
The principal Persian Mr, Kuka, who had a lion's share in the preparation of the 
Festivals in the days of 
N aosherwán. Report of the Parsee Fasal Mandal (The Calendar 
Society) as its Secretary. His paper in this volume is based on Mr. Kentok 
Hori’s paper in the Spiegal Memorial Volume! on *' A Chinese Account of 
Persia in the sixth century." With regard to the question, referred to by 
Mr. Kuka, about the uncertainty, as to whether the Farvardegán days were at 
the end of the month Aspendarmad or of the month Abán at the time to which 
Mr. Kentok Hori's Chinese authority refers, I may say on the authority of an 
Iranian Zoroastrian, who recently showed me a Persian calendar published in 
Tehran, that the Mazenderanis, who even now use the Parsee calendar and use 
Parsee names for their days and months, place the five intercalary days at the 
month of Abán. Bearing in mind the fact, that the Mazenderanis, being 
secure in their mountain fortresses, were not much affected by the central 
authority of the Khalifs and that they continued the old order of manners and 
customs, we ean safely say, that the F'arvardegán days, at the period of time 
referred to by the Chinese writer, were at the end of the month A bán. 

Mr. Kuka's reference to Albiruni, saying that the Farvardegán days begin 
with the 25th day of the month, viz. Ashisang, shows, that the number of the 
holidays, which, according to the Avesta, was ten, began to increase in Persia 
itself in the later days of its empire, and not in India as supposed by many. 

Mr. Sorabji N. Kanga's; paper attempts to reconcile, 


Mr. S. N. Kanga 
what he thinks to be, a contradiction in the accounts about 


the complaint of Geus Urvan in the Gathas (Chap. X XIX) 
and the Bundehesh (Ch. IV). The 29th Chapter of the 
Gatha is differently translated and differently understood by 
various translators, and the word Geus Urvan also 15 differ- 


on 

The Apparent contra- 
diction in the accounts of 
Geus Urvan's complaint 
in the Gathas and in the 
Bundahishn, with refer- 
ence to the World-soul of 
Plato. 


1. Spiegal Memorial Volume, edited by myself pp. 246-25C. 
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ently understood. That part of Mr. Kanga's paper is especially interesting 
which draws our attention to Platos World-soul in connection with Geus 
Urvan. The pith of the subject, lies in the following words of Plato in his. 
Timæus. “ As for the soul, he (the Deity) fixed it in the middle (of the 
solely-begotten heaven or universe),extendedit throughout the whole, and likewise 
surrounded with it its entire surface... And the Deity constituted the soul both in 
age and excellence prior to and older than the body." As to what the world- 
soul of Plato was, people may differ, as they do in the case of Geus ۰ 
But, on the whole, one may be tempted to take it, that both mean the all-pervad- 
ing soul that has permeated the whole of the universe. Mr. Kanga tries to 
show “ that the Geus Urvan represents the mineral, vegetable and animal 
kingdoms only, but not the human kingdom also, as is generally supposed." He 
thinks that this Gathie view, which he sees at the bottom, though not on the 
surface, in the Bundehesh, is also to be seen in the world-soul of Plato. 

Mr. تن‎ Ii: Vesa- In his paper on Zaothra, Mr. Ardeshir Vesavewala col- 
7 coda dn MEA lects most of the important references to Zaothra in the 
in the Avestan literature. Avesta, and Pahlavi Books. The Zaothra ceremony of the 

Parsees is a kind of libation-ceremony. Libation was observed by the ancient 

Hebrews, Greeks and Romans as wellas by the ancient Iranians. The other 

ancient nations used a kind of wine or liquor for the purpose, but the Persians 

used water with the addition of a little milk and Haoma juice. 

In the oft-repeated passage of the Avesta, which begins with the 
familiar words, ‘° Haomyo gava Baresmana’, and which occurs at the end 
of all the Nyáishes and Yashts, we find the following offerings, as 
those given by the ancient Iranians: 1 Haoma, 2 Gava (gaó) 3 Baresma, 
4 Hizvo-danghangha (wisdom), 5 Mathra (thought), 6 Vacha (word), 7 Shyothna 
(deed), 8 Zaothra and 9 Arshukhdha Vácha (truthful word). These offerings can 
be divided into two classes, (a) the physieal and (b) the mental, intellectual or 
moral One's offerings may all be mental. e. of good thoughts, words and 
deeds, of wisdom and truthfulness. Among the visible offerings are Haoma, 
Gáush-hudhào or Gaush-Jivya i. e. a product of the animal creation like butter 
or milk, Barsam and Zaothra or consecrated water. Thus, we see that Zaothra 
was one of the visible offerings recommended to the ancient Iranians. 
Lest a foreigner may misunderstand Mr. Vesavewalas statement, that 
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"they pour Haoma, milk or any saered water used in the religious ceremony in 
wells or rivers in order to form an invisible connection with the river Avan 
Ard visura," let us observe, that what is meant is a libation of consecrated water 
to which a few drops of milk and Haoma juice are added. In the present Parsee 
ritual, there is no separate libation of milk and Haoma juice. 

Herodotus (BK. VIL. 54,223) refers to a form of libation of the Achzemenian 
king Xerxes. The ceremony, as described by him, reminds one of the A vestaic 
Zaothra ceremoney, but it differs in many respects from it,.as referred to in 
the Parsee books and as observed by the modern Parsees.! 

As said by Dr. Haug “‘the Zaothra or consecrated water is required at 
the commencement of the  Brahamanieal sacrifices also, where it is called 


Udaka Shanta." 
Mr ل ل‎ CBE According to Mr. Panegar, it is the characteristic of 
بن ا‎ the Avesta “to look upon a subject exhaustively from all 


on 
The Catholicity of possible stand -points." True to that characteristic, its daend, 


i pori or religion, whose root-meaning is perception, has for its field 
er aper the whole range ''from the infinitesimal to the Infinite ". 
Thus man's “mental vision stretches to the unknowable that is outside its skirts 
and to the knowable which is within them", the knowable including ‘‘what 
he knows to be present within himself and all that is outside of him." This 
vision makes man “alive to the working of the powers which are superhuman, 
human and physieal ; that is to say, which are supernal, internal and external." 
Mr. Punegar examines in this paper how the thoughts about man's perception 
of the working of the above-mentioned three spheres fit the religious sentiments 
preached in the Avesta. His paper presents one view of the way, in which 
the Avesta may be looked at, as giving the concept of the grand Universe and 
its Architect —God, Man and Nature. The Avesta word for religion, daend, is 
significant. It says that religon is a kind of law or system which reveals to 
us something, which teaches us something, which declares something. That 
something " is the righteous path which leads us to (1) duty towards our God, 
(2) duty towards those round about us, and (3) duty towards ourselves. These 
threefold duties are duties, as it were, to the threefold powers referred to by 
Mr. Punegar—the supernal, external and internal. 


1 Vide my sel delay i.e. “The Ancient Iranians according to Herodotus and Strabo, compared with the 
Avesta and other Parsee books", pp. 36-39. 
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TR PAROI B. Domi In this paper, Mr. Palanji B. Desai presents one وی‎ 
force NT favourite subjects of study, the comparision of stories. 
ooa e The late Prof. James Darmesteter had, in 1887, in a pores 
thira; and its probable read before the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
pre Society, compared the Mahábhárata episode of Yudhish- 
thira’s renunciation of the Indian throne and his accession to Heaven to 
Kaikhusru's renunciation of the Iranian throne and his accession to Heaven. 
He saw the origin of the Indian story in the Iranian story. The late Mr. 
Justice Telang had, at the time, entered a mild caveat to the conclusion 
arrived at by Prof. Darmesteter. Mr. Telang thought, that it was not proper 
to draw historical conclusions from such resemblances. It is possible, both the 
stories may have had separate origins or a commou origin. That caveat drew 
forth from the pen of the French savant, a paper entitled “Points de contact 
entre la Mahabharata et le Shadh-namah!”’, wherein he defended and supported 
his theory about the Persian origin of the Indian story. Mr. Palanji Desai 
takes a view opposite to that of Darmesteter and sees the origin of the Persian 
story in the Indian story. In the first part of his paper, he describes several 
points of resemblance between the earlier parts of the lives of both the heroes. 
According to Darmesteter ‘‘ the Persian legend was borrowed to the last 
detail by the Hebrew writers of the Sepher Hayashar, a legendary history of 
the Jewish people, written in the Middle Ages, and applied to Patriarch Enooh."? 
The early part of the story of Kaikhusru has a parallel in the story of 
Hamlet, as given in the old chronicles, from which Shakespeare took his materials 
for the plot of his play.3 The chief points of resemblance are the following : 
(1) Hamlet’s father was killed by a near relative, his own brother. Kaikhusru’s 
father was also killed by a near relative, his own father-in-law. (2) Both were 
killed as the result of a fear, lest they may take the thrones of the murdering 
kings. (3) Both had, as the aim of their life, the desire to kill the murderers of 
their fathers. (4) Both swore to avenge the murderers. (5) Both had, at one time, 
to feign madness to fulfil their desires. (6) Both ruled over their countries after 


1. Journal Asiatique (1887) Huitieme Série, Tome X pp. 38-75. 

2, Journal B. B. R. A. Society, Vol. XVII, Part I, No. XLVI, Abstract of the Society’s Proceedings, 
pp. I-IV. 

9. Vide my “ Glimpse into the work of the B. B. R. A. Society," p. 98. 
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avenging the murders of their fathers. Shakespeare's Hamlet does not ascend 
the throne of Denmark, but the older chronioie of Deamark, from which Shakes- 
peare had taken his plot, represents young Hamlet as ascending the throne of 
Denmark. In this connection, one must remember that the Danes of Denmark 
seem to be the descendents of the more ancient Danus, referred to as a tribe in 
the A vesta.! 

If one were to look to modern times fora parellel for king Kaikhusru's 
retirement from the world, he would find it, to some extent, in Don Charles I 
of Spain (Charles V of Germany). 

The Parsees, on account of the above mentioned story of this great and 
good king's retirement and sudden disappearance, referred to by Mr. Desai in 
his paper, took it, that he was alive somewhere. So, in their Tan-daruçti 
prayer, where they pray for God's blessings upon themselves and their 
relations and friends, some of them still mention his name as that of 
a living person and pray for his health. If one were to seek for a parallel of 
a similar kind, he would find it in the case of Latour d'Auvergne, a known 
daring French soldier, who was foremost in all battles. lt is said, that Napoleon 
desired to give him a coloneley for his brave and daring actions, but he refused 
that elevation and continued as a mere private till the end of his life. He 
was killed in one of such daring adventures. It is said, that out of respect for 
the memory of this daring good soldier, his name was not removed from the 
register of his Grenadier regiment on his death, but was continued to remain 
for some time. When the roll was called every day, his name was also 
called out, and the chief sergeant of his Regiment answered the roll-call in his 
name, saying * Mort au champ d'honneur" (dead in the field of honour). 

Mr, Shapurji K, Hodiwala In this paper, Mr. Shapurji Hodiwala, who is one of 
Jawbhedbenhg Mist. م‎ very few Parsee graduates who have studied Sanskrit 
EXP M d for the University course, tries to show “that Yama appears 
as a human being in the Vedas, just like Yima in the Avesta, and is identical 
with him, and further, that though he appears as a heaverly object in several 
places in the Vedas, we have no evidence to say the same about Yima.” In the 
first part of his paper, Mr. Hodiwala examines the view of Prof. Max Muller, 


1. Yasht V (Abán) 73; XIII Farvardin 37-38. 
2. Vide my Gujarati “Episodes from the Sháhnámeh? part I pp. 114-16 
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that the Vedic Yama was not a mortal, and tries to prove that he was a mortal. 
In this attempt, he tries to explain, ‘‘by the light of the Iranian scriptures’, a 
passage of the Rig-Veda (X, 18-4), which refers to Yama (Yima or Jamshed of 
the Iranians) and which puzzles scholars. Tha passage of the scriptures, to which 
he attaches some importance in connection with this matter, is Yagna, Ha 
XXXII, 8. It is a difficult passage, in the translation of which scholars differ. 
However Mr. Hodiwala lays some force on that part of the passage which is 
translated ‘‘ Yima (Jamshed) in order to please us men, reviled the Lord of the 
earth.’ He then adds: ‘‘This passage makes us infer that Jamshed did not 
claim to be god, but rather his people resolved to look upon him as god and 
that he, in order to please them, aecepted that dignity. This story is quite in 
keeping with that in tae Rigveda. The people made the rishi Yama—who was & 
pious worshipper— Brihaspati, the mighty Lord, and in order to please his people 
(ssa = lit. for the sake of the people) he complied with their wishes, the 
result being, that he, who was so far immortal, perished with a fall”. 

We learn from the way, in which Mr. MHodiwala represents Yima 
(Jamshed, Yama ofthe Vedas), that Yima or Jamshed did not claim to be 
God, as said by Firdousi and other luter writers, but that the people themselves 
elevated him to that position. His only fault was, that he tolerated that repre- 
sentation or rather Misrepresentation. 

We find that Jamshed is thus defended, though not exactly in the line in 
which Mr. Hodiwala has proceeded, by some later writers also. For example, 
according to the Desatir, the question seemed to be discussed in the time of the 
writer. The Desatir says: Ahura Mazda recalled Jamshed from this world 
because the people of his time did not behave themselves well and did not act 
according to the teachings of Jamshed. He then sent Zohák to punish them. 
Again God asked Faridun to punish those who spoke ill of his friend Jamshed.! 

I may refer here to one other kind of defence of king Jamshed. Mr. 
Sorabji Muncherjee Desai of Naosari, in oneof his lectures in Bombay about 
ten years ago took this line of defence. All men are, to a certain extent, formed 


in the image of God. They have a divine spark (a) in them. Some kindle 
1. The Desatir or the Sacred Writings of the Ancient Persian Prophets ; together with the commentary 


of the fifth Sasan, translated by Mulla Firuz bin Kaus, edited and published by Dhunjibhoy Jamsetji 
Me dhora (1888), p, 75. 
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that spark very brightly.Jamshed was pre-eminently one of such chosen few. 
So, when he is represented as boasting to be a god, that representation rather misre- 
presented what was true. He said that he had a Divine essence or spirit in him. 

As to the tendency of the people of the East to raise their favourite 
king, queen, hero or heroine to the position of a god, we know, even now, in- 
stances of even Christian personages of eminence, who had won people's esteem, 
raised to the rank of a god. Our late Queen Victoria has been deified in India 
to a certain extent. 

As to the question, whether a mortal ‘‘ should receive divine honors 3 
Mr. Hodiwala thinks “it was nothing wrong from the Vedic point of view," 
though “objectionable from the Zoroastrian stand-point.” The case of 
Zoroaster seems to be somewhat an exception. He was at least raised to the 
position of an Yazata of this world, if not of the other world. He was the only 
mortal who had a khshnuman* or a special formula of invocation like the 
Yazatas. 

We have, in some of the Avesta fragments, a khshnuman® of king Faridun 
also, but these fragments, are not of the rank of the Avesta Scriptures like the 
Yagna. They are a collection, more or less, of some later Iranian charms, 
amulets or incantations. 


Mr. Phiroze S. Masani Our author is a zealous exponent of a new school ef. 
The Rationale of thought among the Parsees, who look for the “Key of the 
Zoroastrian Rituals, Avesta,” not to grammar, and not to philology, but to some 


esoteric meaning or interpretation, which only a few select are expected to 
know. This new school calls itself, ‘the school of Khshnum’ (ole), or 
the school for interpreting the Avesta and its symbolism and ritual according 
to a particular kind of knowledge. This new school, though conservative and 
orthodox in its views, does not look even to tradition for a safe interpretation 
of the Avesta,—tradition, the knowledge of which is centred in our learned 
Dasturs. These Dasturs, on their part, stand aghast at the interpretation put 
upon the Avesta here and there, by some of the students of this new sehool of 

1 Yacna XVI, 2. 2 Yaçna IIT, 2. 

3 Westergaard’s Miscellaneous Fragments, p. 331, Fragment II. Vide my Paper, “An Avesta Amulet 


for cultivating Friendship," in my Anthropological Papers, pp. 181-139. Journal of the Anthropological Society 
of Bombay, Vol. V. No. 7, pp 415-25. 
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Khshnum. Ifthe new school does not understand philology well, the learned 
Dasturs do not understand the new school’s phraseology well. However, the 
liberal-minded literary world of the twentieth century, shall, I think, hear our 
new friends with patience, if not with credulity. 

Our author, a learned exponent of this school, takes the word, “Khshnum” 
to mean “ the highest type of knowledge leading to ecstatic beatitude through 
touch with the genuine knoweledge about Ahura Mazda.” “The state of the soul 
after death, the existence of angels and archangels, the unseen world, the higher 
ritual &c", which fall under the domain of inquiry by all Churches, by almost 
all schools, are specially claimed by this school as their subjects of deep inquiry. 
Here are some of the esoteric explanations of this school of some of the words 
of the Avesta. Zravánais "motion, energy, conception of time produced by 
motion.” Staota is “unseen colours produced by vibrations of speeeh or sound.” 
Khástra is “Thermo-magno-electric currents and forces.” Kharenangh is “human, 
vegetable, mineral and animal magnetism.’ Our author refers to the Gehsárna, 
the Naojote, the Jashan and such other ceremonies from this point of view viz. 
“the understanding of the Staota laws" which “leads to a clear exposition 
of the earlier Avesta.” Holding that the Zoroastrian religion propounds all the 
laws of higher sciences, he hails Zoroaster as **the Master-scientist." 

After reading Mr. Masani's article on the new school of KAshnum, a 
patient aud tolerant student of religion and philosophy ean safely say this : 
Religion is one in all the world, though religions are different as means to an 
end. Even in the case of different religions, though all members profess the same 
religion, they, to a great extent are different in their professions of their religion. 
A Zoroastrian, a Christrian, a Mohamedan or a Hindu differs from his 
brother Zoroastrian, brother Christian, brother Mohamedan or brother Hindu 
in the matter of the different phases or forms of belief. Whatever elevates a 
man is good religion ; whatever degrades him is bad religion. What the world 
wants for its moral advancement, its final Frasho-Kereti, is god-fearing men— 
men who look to a Higher Power whose highest and noblest desire is to see the 
whole humanity, the whole animal kingdom, the whole creation advance to higher 
and higher grades. If any of the newest isms of the West or Khshnuns 
of the East lead to that result, let us look at them with an eye of toleration and 
expectancy, at least not with an eye of hostility. 





The word Gautama in Yasht XIII 16, is variously under- 
M p و‎ ANA stood. Prof. Darmesteter has based one of his arguments 
AEA against the antiquity of the Avesta on this word, taking it 
. Buddha in tne for the name of the founder of Buddhism. Shams-ul-Ulma 
Dastur Darab P. Sanjana identifies him with the Rishi 
Gotama or Gautama, who, with his son Nodhas is referred to in the Rigveda 
Bk. I. Hymn 62,13. Dastur Darab, agreeing with Rev. Windisehmann, takes 
Nodhas (in Naidhyaongho, Yt XIII 16) to bea proper name.! Mr. Maneksha 
Dastur derives the word from gu or gava, takes it to mean (a) most corrupt or 
most rendering corrupt (b) or most wickedly powerful, and tries to show, that 
"these two meanings, apparently different are almost identieal in their import". 
He thinks tha: the passage does not refer to any particular event or to any 
partieular personage in the history of the country, but makesa general statement 
that, “ through the glory and efficacious activity of the Fravashis", there arises, 
now and then, in different countries and at different times, ‘‘a man ‘the man of 
the hour, round whom on account of his sagacity, oragnising power and high 
position in society, legions of people gather together, and who by their help 
succeeds in overthrowing the power of the Tyrant, and establishes the society in 
a virtuous and prosperous condition of life.” Our author takes the Fravashis, re- 
ferred to in the passage, to be “those forces that are born of the great and good 
activity of all classes of human beings, and which advance humanity towards a 
higher and still higher condition of existence. All progress of mankind is due to 
these forces latent in humanity when developed.” 
Ervad Bamanji Dhabhar gives us, in this paper, the 
EUR لمم ع‎ translation of an untranslated Pahlavi tract on ‘‘The Ad- 
monitions of the Ancients’, one of the several tracts, published 
as a posthumous work of the late Dastur Dr. Jamaspji 
Minocherji, under the title of ‘‘The Pahlavi Texts.” As pointed out by the 
translator in one of his notes, the tract is a later compilation, influenced, not only 
by the thoughts of the ancient Zoroastrian writings, but also by some foreign 
writings The statements of sections 7 and 8 are worth noting, in as much, as we 
find here the Yazata Sraosha, opposed to the demon Vizarish, though his usual 
opponent in other writings is Aéshema. 


on 
Andarziha-1 ۰ 


1 The Reference to Gaotema in the Avesta, by Dastur Darab Peshotan Sanjana, 
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0 ul. a N aib-Dastur Minocher gives us the translation of 
Jamaspji Jamasp Asa another Pahlavi tract out of the above-mentioned texts 
Eu bah published by his father. It treats of the subject of the arrival 
Vahiram-i Varjavand. of a future apostle, ordinarily known as Behram Varjávand. 

The Pahlavi tract of the *Màidigán-i Máh-i Farvardin Roz Khordád," trans- 
lated by his brother Dastur Kaikhusru, in his paper in the K. R. Cama Memo. 
rial Volume, gives, among the principal events that have happened and will 
hereafter happen on the Khordad Sal holiday, the event of the appearance of 
Váhràm Varjavand, a future apostle from the land of Hindustán. The tract, which 
Dastur Minocher translates in his paper in this volume, gives a few details of the 
event. 

The Pahlavi Bahman Yasht? refers to this coming apostle and Says that 
some name him Shahpur. It further says, that, according to some, he will come 
from the country of the Hindus (Hindustan), and according to others from the 
direction of Chinastan. 

This prophecy of the coming apostle Behram Varjavand is often referred to, 
now a days, by the Babis of Persia, especially by the Zoroastrian Dabis. Babism, 
more properly its powerful offshoot, Bahaism, has spread, to a certain extent, 
even among the Zoroastrians of Persia. A few years ago, some of the Irani 
Zoroastrians came to me and said, that some of their brethren were misled by 
the prevalent Babism and believed that the Behram ۷ arjávand, referred to in our 
books as the future apostle, is Bab or his representative, the founder of Baháism. 
I argued with those Babis that neither the one nor the other could be Behrám, 
because his (Behram's) place of appearance is said to be Hindustan or Chinastan.? 

Mr. Khandalavala’s paper is, as it were, a running commen- 

E dais nS tary on the two sets of names, found in the Ahura Mazda Yasht, 
The Names of Ahura tHe first set containing 20 names, and the second contain- 
Mazda. ing 52 names, both numbering a total of 72, corresponding to 
the number 72 of the Has or chapters of the Yacna. Besides 

these two sets of the Ahura Mazda Yasht, we have another larger set of 101 names, 





1 p.122 et seg. 2 Chap. II] 14. ‘The Pahlavi Text of Dastur Kaikobad Adarbad, p. 15.1. 8. 
2 Vide my Gujarati paper on Babism in the Dnyán Vardhak of 1903, Vol. 31, pp. 164 ct seq. and 219 et seq. 
Vide the report of the ZarthoshtiDin-ni Khol-karnari Mandli, Vol. of 1898-99 to 1903-4, p. 10, 25th February 1899. 
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which are recited 10 times by the Zaoti in the paragná ceremoney, which precedes 
the recital of the Yagna. This third set is a much later composition, in later 
languages. 

The paper is also, as it were, a short sermon, beginning with an apt quotation 
from Browning and ending with another from Tennyson. It says that the mere mecha- 
nical recital of these names has no efficacy, unless they suggest a kind of meditation, 
a quarter of an hour's daily meditation upon the attributes of the Deity enumerated 
in the list, a meditation that “would be the beginning of religious self-instruction.” 
Yes, such a meditation is a good prayer, and a good prayer is a self-preached 
sermon. 

Dastur Kaikhusru gives us the translation of a third 
۳2 cun e As Pahlavi tract from the abovementioned Texts of his father. 
Andarz-i Dastóbarán val 16 18 one of the several Pahlavi Pand-n&ámehs or Books of 
Veh-Dinán. Advice. This tract contains the “Admonitions of the High- 
priests to the Laity.” It is interesting from several points of view. It says, that 
the recital of the Khorshed Nyáish every day makes a man constant towards 
religion, perhaps, because the constant rising and setting of the sun at regular 
hours aecording to the seasons, proves Order and Harmony in Nature. It 
supports the argument from Design in the matter of the evidence of the Exis- 
tence of God. The recital of the Atash Nyâish makes a man industrious, because 
the constant care, with which one must feed the fire to keep it ever-burning, 
makes him vigilant and active. 

Nowhere else in the Parsee books is the practice of talking while eating 
condemned so strongly as in this Pahlavi tract. A Parsee is enjoined to eat 
with رفظ‎ 1. e. he is to eat after reciting grace? and holding silence. If he has 
at all to say something, he must say it ina suppressed tone. At the end of the 
meals he gives up the Baj i. e. recites a small prayer, after which he can talk 
with others. According to Magoudi? , the practise of not talking while eating 
is as old as the time of king Kaiomars, the first of the Iranian kings. Strange to 
say, that Magoudi gives the same scientific cause for this Iranian custom, as that 
given by some medical authorities now-a-days, viz. that eating in silence helps 
digestion, while, talking while eating mars digestion. 


1 Vide Haug’s Essays on the sacred language, writings and religion of the Parsis. 2ud edition (1878) p. 397 


2 Yacna XXXVII, 1 3 Magoudi, traduit par Barbier De Meynard, Vol. II, p. 108. 
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With reference to the word avar-gir, which occurs with dandan-parish 
(tooth=pick), and which Dastur Kaikhusru, in his foot note, thinks to be the same 
as toothepiek, I beg to suggest, that the word means “an instrument or some- 
thing with whieh the teeth are cleaned from above.” It may be something like 
a tooth-brush or a tooth-stick, with which people in the East still clean 
their teeth. 

The last part of the Pahlavi tract (ss. 34-35) proposes to give a reason for 
the custom of not eating meat during the first three days after death in one's 
family. The wording is not very clear, but the reason seems to be physieal. 
During the first three days, when the family is over-burdened with grief, the 
power of digestion is weak. Hence, meat is not good for the health of the living 
relatives during these three days. 

The Dasturs of old Iran have now and then exposed the 
heresy of Mani, and in Dr. Dhalla we see a modern Dastur 
doing the same. Mani taught asceticism, self-mortification, 


Dastur Dr. Maneckji 
N. Dhalla 


Mani's A ect digo from 
the Zoroastrian point of celebacy, fasting and vow of purity. Our author combats 
ee all these from the Zoroastrian point of view. One must be 
cautious in condemning these in toto. They are not evils in themselves, but they 
are evils only when preached and meant for general acceptance. A priest here and 
there, who leads an ascetic, self-mortifying, celibate, abstemious, pure life, 18 not to 
be condemned altogether. If he is all that, with a view to be more useful to 
his flock, to stand as a beacon to others, who think, that they live to eat and drink 
and not that they eat and drink to live, he is to be welcomed and honoured. His 
life and example serve as an acceptable brake upon the fastness of others. But 
the root of the evil in Manicheism was that the doctrine was carried to 
extremes, and the teachings, instead of being, taken as means to an end for a few, 
were taken to be the end itself for all, Even the twentieth Century Church is not 
free from the extremes of some vagaries of the kind of Manichxism. There 
are some monasteries in the West, even now, in which, it is said, that the idea 
of celibacy is carried to such a great extent, that not only women are excluded from 
its precints but even animals of the female sex. For example, one can take a bull 
in its precints but not a cow, a cock but not a hen. It is the letter of the teaching 
that is looked at and not the spirit. 
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Manicheism, though driven away from its native soil, the land of 
Iran, by the Sassanian kings, like the Buddhism of India, flourished else- 
where for a long time. For example, the Yazadis were a set of the followers of 
Mani! Not only did it flourish there, but at times even reflected the effect of 
some of its views upon the religion of its mother-land. ZAdsparam, the head preist 
ofthe Zoroastrians at Sarakhs in Khorásán, on being transferred to Sukán, was 
believed to have taken some of his views on the subject of the Barashnum ceremony 
from the Tughazghuz, a Turkish tribe, which, according to Magoudi?, lived at 
Kouchan gly between Khorasan and China, and professed the doctrines of 
Mani, In one of the Manichaen manuscripts, discovered in Central Asia, we find a 
parallel, as it were, of Iranian Aderbad’s Patet), Christainity is believed by some to 
have influenced the Buddhism of Tibet and that influence is said to have been 
exerted through Manichsism.* 

As to the custom of fasting, referred to by our author, it is worth noting, that 
according to Mirkhond, it was Tehmuras, a Mazdayagnian King of the Peshdádian 
dynasty, who was believed to have first introduced the custom in ancient Irán. But 
he did not do 16 with the intention with which Mani is said to have introduced it. 
It is said, that at one time, there was a great famine in Irán. Tehmuras then directed 
that the rich may abstain from their morning meals and give the saving to the poor 
who were starving. Shaikh Sadi favoured fasting from this point of view. | 

As a learned writer says, “ the symbolism of to-day 

por را‎ preserves the serious belief of yesterday, and what in an age 

MAN oliemin the Litur- More or less distant was a vital motive inspiring an appropriate 

P RS and onthe course of conduct, survives in the conduct it has inspired 

long after it has itself used to be active and powerful." 

Symbolism is, at times, variously explained by different writers. Mr. Desai's paper 

gives one kind of explanation on the authority of an unknown writer. Unfortunate- 
ly, the writer gives no reasons for his point of view, 


1 Vide *Amruth to Amruth," by Gertrude Bell, p. 272. 
2 Macoudi, traduit par Barbier de Meynard, Vol. I, p. 214. 


3 Journal, Royal Asiatic Society, of 1911, p. 277. Vide, Ibid of 1913, p. 69. Mr. F, Legge’s article on “Western 
Manichzism and the Turfan discoveries." 


4 Trans-Himalaya by Dr. Sven Hedin, Vol. ILI, p. 355. 
5  Mirkhond's Raozat-us-Saf&, translated by David Shea, p. 87. 


Mr. Desai refers in brief, to the enumeration of the 38 ratus of the Yaçna, as 
given by Ervad Sheriarji D. Bharaucha. Ervad Sheriarjee himself speaks on the 
subject at some length in his paper in this volume (p. 208). 

B esi y Dr. Junker's corrected collations would be of use to some 
Junker of the critical students of the sixth book of the Dinkard. This 
DOE. Noten from long list, so patiently and labouriously prepared by Dr. Junker, 
E^ EE M ought to hold out before the editors of Pahlavi texts, an useful 
lesson, that they must be scrupulousy careful in the work of their collation. The 
late Prof. MaxMuller used to say, that a good scholar of an old language was one 
who either edited a text well or translated it well. Some of our scholars here look 
lightly to the work of editing a text. Especially in a language like the Pahlavi, the 
collations must be full and careful. Nothing, however trivial it may appear to the 
Editor, must be omitted. Of course, he may fully express his views either in his 
Introduction or in his foot notes. I think, many will agree with Dr. Junker in his regret 
* that there is, up to now, nowhere a trustworthy fac-simile edition of the Denkart". 
I was one of those, who said, that, if the Moola Feeroze Library Manuscript of the 
Denkart was at all to be printed as a whole, that ought to be by the photo-litho or 
photo-zinco process. But the question of finances was mentioned as the difficulty. 
I repeat the words of Dr. Junker here and say, “that of unique Mss. only facsimile 
editions are of some worth," 


Mr. Muncherji P. The conclusion, which Mr. Kharegat tries to come to in this 
ين‎ paper, is this : “Most probably Tistar is Sirius, Haptokring the 
TUS d o some Great Bear, Vanand Vega, Gochihar the nodes of the moon, and 
od A the old Iranian  Müéhpar a comet, and probably the Great one is Arcturus and 
Sataves Canopus.” Without being dogmatic, our author handles 

his subject with judicial impartiality. 

The Indian manuscript of the Bundehesh (II. 7), which Dr. West follows, 
makes Sataves the chieftain of the West, and Vanand the chieftain of the South. 
Mr. Kharegat's doubts about the statement are confirmed by the Iranian Bundehesh 
TD of the late Ervad Tehmuras D. Anklesaria, which makes Sataves the chieftain 
of the south (eevous ۵‰ (, and Vanand the chieftain of the west (wg eJ9:3«). 
I think, the mistake has arisen from the fact, that, by some, the words 
Rapithavin in the Avesta and Nimruz in Pahlavi, which, at first, literally meant 
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‘mid-day,’ were taken both for south and west. Rapithavin in the Avesta and 
Nimruz in Pahlavi do mean ‘south’ as well as ‘mid-day’. But as after ‘mid-day’, 
the sun is generally declining to the west, the words were wrongly or rightly used 
for the west also. In the same way, the Persian word Kháwar ( ,, lk) is used 
both for the east and the west. Perhaps, the mistake at first arose by mixing up the 
Avesta word Dashina (gian) south, with Daoshatara west. The word Dashina 
(lat. dexter) though strictly meant in the Avesta for the right hand side, has come 
to be used, as in the Sanskrit, for the south. 

In his statement of reasons, Mr. Kharegat quotes Dr. West’s note to the 
Bundehesh XIII, 9, wherein the Pahlavi Vendidad V, 57 is referred to as an 
authority. This requires a little correction. The passage is not Vendidad V, 57 as 
erroneously given by Dr. West, but V, 19. | 

In the above identification, that of Sataves with Canopus “is objected to on 
the ground that Canopus is not visible in the northern part of Persia and Central 
Asia," Our author proceeds to meet that objection, and, in doing so, gives 
us an interesting reading in the latter part of his paper on the subject of the land 
where flourished the writers of the Yaçna, the Vendidad and the Yasht. Seistan was 
the land where they flourished. It lies between Latitudes 30° and 32° and so Canopus 
was visible from there. It is worth noting, that Sataves, which is identified with 
Canopus, is spoken of as the Sepáh-pat of Nimrouz or the chieftain of the south. 
Now, Seistan, which Mr. Kharegat considers to be the most likely country whence 
Sataves or Canopus was observed by the Iranians, is also spoken of as the country 
of Nimrouz. 

Mr. Kharegat shows in the end “that Baluchistan was once inhabited by 
Avestan people” and that the references in the Iranian books to Tishtrya and to the 
rain producing phenomena seems to be mostly the result of the observations made 
from there. Prof. Moulton, in his article entitled “Notes on Iranian Ethnography”, 
comes to a somewhat similar conclusion on the authority of expert astronomers. * 

In this connection, it is worth-noting, that Tishtrya or Sirius, which was, as 
said by our author, best observed from Seistan, is known as the Dog-star and that 
Seistan, the Pahlavi word, was read at one time, and may be even now read as Sagastan 
i.e, the country of sags or dogs. Rustam, the national hero of Iran, was the Feudal Lord 


1. Vide for his paper, * Fssays and studjes presented to Dr. William Ridgeway, on his sixtieth Birthday" 
pp. 255-56. 
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of Seistan under the suzerainty of the Shahs of Irán. He was, from that connection 
with Seistan, nicknamed, in the Persian names, by his enemies in warfare, as Sagi i.e. 
the dog. 

It is worth noting, that some of the stars referred to in the paper have been also 
mentioned in some of the Iranian amulets or charms, perhaps on account of the belief 
in their efficacy to work upon the destiny of men. In one amulet, only the Tishtrya 
is named. It is an amulet for a disease of the eye.! One can easily understand why 
Tishtrya the strong-eyed (dravo-chashmanem), is named in an amulet for the eye. 
In another amulet,? all the above four stars, often mentioned together in the Parsee 
books, viz. the Tishtrya, Sataves, Vanant, and Haptorang, are named. 

It is also worth-noting, that Tir the later Persian form of Tishtrya, is, as 
Tir-i gardam, used for the Sun. Mr. Maunder the astronomer referred to by 
Prof. Moulton, also considers Tishtrya, to some extent, as “representing the 
Sun.” 

"00017 SIM There are several words in the Avesta, the specially 
on technical ideas of which cannot be sufficiently well conveyed 
Avestaic Hvareno. : 

to the reader in any other language. Hvarenô or Kharenan 

gha, is, like Asha, Ratu, and Fravashi, one of such words. It presents ideas of 
the Aureole, Nimbus or Glory of some Christian writers, but it has a special 
meaning of its own. Ahura Mazda, His Ameshaspentas and Yazatas have their 
hvarenó, and every man has his own Avarenó. Even the coming Saoshyant has his 
hvarenó. The subject of Dr. Wilhelm's paper is this Avarenó, and it is suggested 
to him by an artiele of Mr, W. W. Jaegar, who thought. that Homer's Fortuna, 
which ‘‘disposes and governs the destinies of humanity", was a non-Roman Power, 
and that it was ‘‘a sombre demoniacal divinity, a brutal idol, by means of which 
the dying Grecian faith supplied the bright figure of the Olympic ۳ 
altitonans." Mr. Jaeger also thought that this Fortuna was something like 
the Avestio Àvareno and the Semetic gad, found in the word gadman used in 
Pahlavi. Dr. Wilhelm distinguishes between the kavaém hvareno which was 


1 Vide my Paper on “ Amulets for some diseases of the eye”, in my Anthropological Papers, pp. 42-50 
(Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. ITI No. 6, pp 338-45), 

2 It is the amulet for the Jashan-i Burzigaván. Vide my Paper * Nirangei jashan-i Burzigar&o,” in 
my Anthropological Papers, pp. 123-30 (Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. V, No. 7; 
pp. 998-405. 
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special for kings and the ahvaratem hvarenó, which was, more or less, the lot of 
all men. We learn from the Kar-námaki Ardeshir Papukan, that, latterly, 
this Divine splendour or the kingly splendour (gadman-i Khudáih) was believ- 
ed to take the form of some auspieious animals like rams. When Ardván 
pursued Ardeshir, he was, at first, informed by way-farers, that a ram accompa- 
nied Ardeshir. That was taken to mean, that the Divine splendour was 
close to Ardeshir but had not joined him as yet. So, there was still some chance 
left to arrest Ardeshir, On proceeding further, when other way-farers told 
Ardván that a ram was on the horse of Ardeshir, he gave up all hopes of 
capturing him, because the Divine splendour, symlobized by a ram, was already 
seated with him on his horse. : 

Firdousi refers to this splendour (farr) in his episode of Shah Kaikhosru’s 
arrival in Irán from Turan. This young King’s Khoreh enabled not only him 
but his party to cross a deep river on foot without being wet. 

The Avestaic idea of the Divine splendour possessed by kings continued 
even after the Arab conquest. From Persia, it even eame to India and we 
find it prevailing among the Mogul Emperors. Abu Fazal thus refers to it in 
his Àin-i-Akbari!. 

ous cu s Dr. Tolman gives us an interesting paper, describing 
C PNE some of the details of the burial vault of King Darius at 

The Grave of King 3 PENS . 
Darius at Naksh-i- Naksh-i- Rustam. A rocky cliff in the north of Persepolis con- 
ا‎ tains the burial vaults of Darius the great, his son Xerxes, his 
grandson Arta-Xerxes and his great-grandson Darius. The vault of Darius is 
easily identified, as it bears the inscription of this monarch. The other three burial 
vaults are not easily identified. That of Xerxes must be close to that of his royal 
father, but it is uncertain, whether the one on the left or the right of that of Darius 
is his. Prof. Jackson? thinks that the burial vault on the left of that of Darius is 
thatof Xerxes, and the one left to that, is that of Arta-Xerxes. Dr. Tolman agrees 
with Dr. Jackson. Our eastern notion and custom, which consider the right to 


1 بان شاهي فروغدست ازدادار ages‏ و TUE‏ از آفكاب عالم افروز فهرست جرا ید كمال فراهمگاو 
ارہ Bli‏ بزبان روز گار فر ابزدی خوا OM‏ و بداسفا نی زبان كدان خورة 
Bengal Asiatic Society's edition by Blockmann, Vol, I, p. 2 ll. 22-23.‏ 
Persia past and present, pp. 297-300.‏ 2 
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be the seat of honour, would lead us to incline to the other view, but the fact, that 
as the cliff stood, there was no proper position and site ina proper straight line 
on the right hand side, leads us to acquiesce in the view of these scholars, 
Again, perhaps the forethought of Xerxes,—if he prepared his burial-vault in his 
life-time as his father did before him,—that he must provide a proper space for his 
successor if he wanted to follow the example of his father and grandfather, may 
have led him to prefer the left to the usual right, where there was not sufficient 
space in well-nigh a straight line. The builder of the fourth burial vault had 
therefore to choose “the jutting angle of the cliff." I think, that this view would 
be confirmed, if a future traveller would examine the site and tell us, that there was 
no good space available for a further burial vault on the left of that of King 
Arta-xerxes, taking its position to be that of “the first supposition” as accepted 
by Profs. Jackson and Tolman, 

Dr. Tolman’s comparision of the words on the burial vault, as given by Strabo 
and as given by the inscription, is very interesting, as it presentsa proof of, 
and throws credit on, the authority of Strabo’s writings. 

Dr. Tolman proceeds to “recognize the various national types (of the figures) 
" As to the “throne motive" of the figures being 
under the throne, one can, in addition to the reason referred to by our author, say, 
that the language of many a nation of the East and even of some of the West 
suggests the idea of the subjects placing themselves at the feet of the throne 
( بای تخت‎ ۱ of the King. 

The position of the royal burial vaults being on “the steep mountain side" 
seems to be in accordance with the teaching of the Mazdayagnan religion !, which 
enjoins that the place of the dead must be, as far as possible, on mountains or elevat- 


in the sculptures themselves.' 


ed ground. 
Of all the Ameshaspands, Vohumanó, the first in the list, 
Mr. E. J. Thomas $ ۱ d 
as (f we exclude Ahura Mazda), is one, round whose name a goo 
E. he ADT Jea] Of various arguments have been spun. Dr. Kohut, at one 
time, tried to identify this Vohumanô with the Michael of the 
Jews, I have shewn elsewhere that he was mistaken in this identification, * Prof. 


1 Vendidad, VI, 45. 
2 Vide my paper on “St. Michael of the Christians and Mithra of the Zoroastrians—A comparision,” in my 


Anthropological papers, p. 173 et seq. 
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Darmesteter tried to identify the Logos of the Neo-Platonists with this Ameshaspand 
and to make a capital out of this indentification for his theory of the Avesta being 
post Alexandrian. That theory has been refuted by several scholars. 

At present, it is attempted to identify him with tbe Omanos, referred to by 
Strabo in one of his references to the ancient Persians, Mr. Thomas presents be- 
fore us an interesting collection of the passages of Strabo which refer to him and to 
Anadatos. The identification of Omanos, one of the Ameshaspands as enumerated 
by Strabo, had recently formed the subject of some correspondence in a well known 
literary paper cf England. 

I give below, for the information of my readers, my letter to the Athenæum 
(Aug. 3, 1912), kindly referred to by the learned author. 


IDENTICFICATION OF THE OMANOS AND ANADATOS, THE AMESHAPANDS NAMED BY 
STRABO. 


* To the Editor of the Atheneum 


SIR, 

The Parsees of Bombay are reading, with some interest, the controversy in 
the Atheneum, arising from Mr, Moulton’s interesting Lectures on Zoroastrianism. 
In that controversy, there has arisen the question of the identification of the 
Ameshaspand Omanos referred to by Strabo. There is another archangel, mentioned 
by Strabo together with Omanos (Bk. XI et VII, 4). It is Anadatos. 

Of these two Ameshaspands, Omanos appears to be identified by Mr. Moulton 
with Vohumano. The other, Anadatos is identified by Mr. Ed. Meyer, as Amer- 
dad. I beg to submit that both these identifications are wrong. In this identifica- 
tion, one fact must most assuredly be borne in mind. tis the fact referred to by 
Strabo, that they ‘have common altar" (Hamilton and Falconer’s Translation Vol. 
II p. 246). 

Of all the Ameshaspands, the two that are always spoken of together are 
Haurvatát and Ameretát (Khordád and Amerdad), I think that Haurvatát is the 
Anadatos of Strabo and A meretát is the Omanus. 

I will give my reasons for these identifications. I have read the first name 
as Anadatos, following the abovenamed authors. The writer of the Note in the 
Atheneum of 8th June reads it as “ Anadatos". Mr. E. J. Thomas says *Anada- 
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tos" is corrupt. Another reading is Anandatos or Anadatos. So, we have, in all 
four variants viz. Anadatus, Anadatos, Anandatos or Anandates, Now the Ameshas- 
pand, with whom Iam going to identify it, is Haurvatat in the Avesta. As an 
abstract noun, the word occurs both as Haurvat and Haurvatat. It is difficult to 
express the later Pahlavi rendering of this name except by Pahlavi types, but suffice 
it to say, that the word Haurvat, when written in Pahlavi characters, can 
be read in all the various forms given above. The last letter ““ s ” is, as pointed 
out by Herodotus, found in all the Greek forms of Persian names. Among the 
Iranians themselves, the first letter ‘h’ of the word Haurvatat (Khordad), was read 
as a". For example in the Paiwand-namek, recited on marriage occasions, Haur- 
vatát is spoken of as ۰ 

The Ameretat of the Avesta, the Amerdad of later writings. is the Omanus 
of Strabo. The Pahlavi rendering of the Avestaic Ameretat is Amaradat, which 
word can also be read Omanadat. 


The dropping of final tat or dat would give us the words as Omana. This 
Omana is the Omanos of Strabo, the final “s” being the usual substitute of the final 
Persian “a”. 

We have other instances, where Ameshaspands (Archangels or Angels) are 
invoked by shorter names. For example, Asha Vahishta (Ardibehesht), who is the 
Ameshaspand presiding over Holiness, Rectitude, Sanctity, Truth &c He is often 
invoked under a shorter name of “Asha”, which, in itself, bears the abstract meaning 
of holiness, rectitude, sanctity, truth &c. For another example take the case of 
Ashi Vanghui (Ashisang), a female Yazata, presiding over righteousness, good fort- 
une, riches &c. She is at times spoken of as Ashi, Itis her short form “Ashi”, that 
has its equivalent in Ard in Pahlavi. (Bundehesh Chap. XX VII, 24). 

If one is satisfied, that the Ameshaspand Haurvatát is the Anadatus or Anan- 
datos of Strabo, if he bears in mind that Strabo speaks of him as having a common 
altar with Omanos, and if he bears in mind that,in the Avesta, Haurvatát and 
Ameretat (Khordád and Amerdád) are also spoken of together, so much so, that 
they have the dual terminations applied to them, he will slip over a very slight 
difficulty presented by the last part of the words Amerdad and Omanos. 

Again, this identification helps us in giving a plausible explanation of Strabo's 
allusion to the use of a wooden statue, in honour of Omanos. Of course, the idea 
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of a statue is, as pointed out, by the Atheneum, foreign to pure Zoroastrianism. 
So, Strabo’s reference in this case must be to some corrupted form of Zoroastrianism 
observed in an out of the way place. But the fact of the statue being “wooden” 
may be explained by the fact, that the Ameshaspand Amerdad, was latterly con- 
nected with trees. He was presiding over the vegetable kingdom. So, possibly, 
what Strabo saw was an agricultural procession, where people celebrating an 
agricultural festival, carried some agriculturel symbol. 
Colaba, Bombay, 
(thedulyst 912.7 

Mr. Thomas had, in the manuscript of the paper sent to me, added the 

following foot-note to the word ‘daily’ p. 174 1. 2. 


The note is by some misunderstanding left out. I give it below :— 


“Dr. Moulton translates ‘by day,’ because any ritual of the kind performed 
at night would go to the profit of the D&evas. But we cannot be sure that Strabo 
knew this. The translation * by day’ is possible, but Strabo uses the phrase in the 
usual sense ‘daily’ twice in this chapter.” 


I think the translation ‘daily’ is correct. It is not correct to say that ritual of 
the kind performed at night would go to the profit of the Daévas. In fact, two of 
the five periods, during which the sacred fire is fed by the priest, are at night. One 
in the first part of night, and the second is after midnight. 

Dr. Lawrence Mills hese two papers of Revd. Dr. Mills are two chips from the 
LO ا‎ ETE MM valuable and vast Iranian workshop of Dr. Mills, who has 
and as Veda, and devoted his whole life faithfully to the study of the Avesta. 
The Point of the Avesta. The first paper is one of his several efforts to familiarize and 

facilitate the study of Avesta with the help of the sister language, the Sanskrit. 
His second paper on “The Point of the Avesta ” 
to scholars of Christianity, that, in the Avesta, they will trace some source-springs 
of Christianity. The latter part of this paper may be taken as auto-biographical. 

Ancient Greece has influenced the whole world in various ways. Greek 
literature and Greek art have left indelible marks upon the literature of the 
western world. Then, if as said by Dr. Mills, “the higher lights of Greece” must 
have heard of “the interior elements of the Zoroastrian creed” long previously, it 
follows, that irrespective of the direct influence of Irán upon the religion and 


is rather suggestive —suggesting 
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civilization of the West, the influence was also indirectly, though partially, exerted 
through Greece. 


Shams-ul-Ulama Dastur Darab gives four alternative readings 
Dastur Darab 


۰ ۰ d 4 ۰ ۰ ^ 4 : n 4 
Power Sanjana of the Pahlavi inscription on the Cross in the Mount Church, 
PH ۱ situated on Mount St. Thomas near Madras. A similar inscrip- 

The Pahlavi Inscrip- 


tion onthe Mount Cross tion exists in the Valyapali Church at Cottayam in Travancore. 
in Southern India. doxes 

Our author criticizes the late Dr. West's very early reading and 
interpretation. Dr. West had, latterly, given a revised reading and interpretation in 
the Epigraphica Indica" of June 1896 (p. 174). As these seem to have escaped the 
notice of the learned Dastur, I give them below, as the English scholar's 
latest rendering. He says at first : * The Pahlavi decipherers in 1873-74 had only 
æ single copy of the Pahlavi to guide them, taken froma photograph of the 
Mount Cross; they were therefore at liberty to suggest a few amendments of the 
letters to suit their views of the meaning of the inseription. But now that we have 
before us three original versions of the Pahlavi inscription, in the shape of two 
inked estampages of each ه‎ two originals and one of the third, we are compelled 
to adhere strictly to these five impressions wherever they all agree, and to 
confine our speculations to the several possible readings of the Pahlavi words whose 
forms are thus so well ascertained." Dr. West's latest reading and translation 
run thus : 


1 Man ham-ich Meshikha-i avakhshày-i madam-afr4s-ich  khár  bükhto 
9 58-589 mun bun dardo denê. 


Translation, —* (He) whom the suffering of the selfsame Messiah, the 
forgiving and upraising, (has) saved, (is) offering? the plea whose origin (was) 
the agony of this." 

In my Note, before the Jarthoshti Din ni khol karnari M andli, read on 14th 
November 1896, drawing atttention to Dr. West’s revised attempt, I have given a 
short account, as to how an inscription in a Christian Church came to be written in 


Pahlavi.4 








1 Vol. IV 1896-97. No. 21. 


2 Ibid p. 175, 3 Literally “ bringing forth ^ 
4 Vide my “Iranian Essays" (Gujarati), Part III, pp. 193— 96. 
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k ay ee 9 ۰ ۰ ^ 
Erud Sherer’ Di Ervad Sheriarj D. Bharucha’s paper is, in fact, a collec- 


inr ua tion of 12 small Papers or Notes on various Zoroastrian sub- 


one Passages of jects. As he says, ‘‘undeserved imputations” have been, at 

times, thrown “upon the teachings of the holy Avesta,” 
being based on crude and unworthy translations and as the result of attempts 
to look to the letter and not to the spirit of the writings. - Ervad Sheriarji is one 
of the few who have bestowed “patience, care and devotion” on the study of the 
A vesta, and so, his suggestions are often valuable. 

1. He suggests various new meanings and derivations of the names of some of 
the Gáhambárs. His attempt to trace in the word “ Varshniharshta" (an epithet of 
the G&hambár Ayá&threm), which is the cessation of YAthra ( 33-3031 pilgrimage), 
the origin of the old Aryan idea of the meritoriousness of gódána (ai aW) i. e. 
“ giving of cows and bulls in charity to the sacerdotal class on the season of the 
ag” (Shrádha Avesta saredha -&5-3). reminds us of the modern Parsee custom of 
906 bhandvet ( 34 awad ) 7. e. “to announce the gift of a cow" at the oothamná 
ceremony on the third aay after death.! This custom may be a relic of the old 
Aryan idea. 


2. If one accepts Ervad Sheriarji’s account of the 33 Ratus, he will see in it, 
an additional proof of the Farvardegán days (the days of the Saredha 35 ) being 
originally 10 and not 15 or 18 as held and celebrated latterly. 


3. In his note on the order of the Gâhs, our author speaks of some manus- 
cripts of the Khordeh Avesta, as naming the Ushahin, the first in the order. I 
have seen an old Manuscript? of the Khordeh Avesta, wherein, in the prayer, 
ordinarily known now as the Sarosh Baj prayer, but formerly known, as said 
in the manuscript, as the Mirang-i-dast ۵ وس ددم جرج‎ exe} i.e. the Nirang of 
washing the hands (in the morning after the application of the gaómez or cow's 
urine), I find, that the only recital there, is that of the Ushahin gûh. One may 


1 For details of this custom, vide, in this Volume, my paper on “The ‘Tibetan Mode of the Disposal of 
the Dead. Some side-light thrown by it on some of the details of the [ránian mode, as described in the Vendi- 
dâd”, p. 336, n, 2, and my paper on “The use of Rosaries by the Parsees" p. 382, 


2 The colophon of this old manuscript, written in Avesta and Persian characters (folio 458 b), gives its date 
as roz Amardád máh Khordád, sal 1029 Yazdazardi. The writer is Herbadzideh Herbad Hormazyár bin 
Herbad Framruz bin Herbad Kiyámdin bin Herbad Kuká bin Herbad Hamajyár bin Herbad Padam, lakbé 
Sanjáneh. The writer calls himself the parashtár-i [r&ánsháh. 
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infer from this, that the Ushahin being the first gah of the day, the writer of the 
manuscript has given the recital of that gâh asa specimen. With respect to 
Ervad Sheriarji’s fourth evidence in favour of the Ushahin being the 
first of the five gâhs, I would draw the attention of my readers to the 
Errata and the Corrigenda, where the author has attempted to make his 
point more clear. 

4. Ervad Sheriarji’s valuable notes—(a) on the four epithets of the Mázda- 
yasna religion as given in the Articles of Faith, (b) the word Asha in Yacna 
XVI, 7, (o) the Gáthá Vashishtoisht, (d) and the word Bendva, supposed to be 
a proper noun by many scholars, but now identified by him with Sanskrit 3 
Gujarati "i£ or "Àt4l5,—are all very interesting. 

5. Of all the 12 Notes of Ervad Sheriarjee, the 9th, on “° Egypt's name in 
the Avesta, and Discovery of the Haváfridán dynasty in the Avestie time after 
the Kayánians", is the most interesting from the point of view of the ancient 
History of Irán. The author's discovery of the names is very important He 
thinks that “it is most likely that the porson H.váfrito was the founder of a royal 
dynasty or a descendent of a certain royal dynasty after Kaé Gushtásp (Aban 
yasht, 132) who must haveasked this boon from Ardvi Sura" Thus, we see, that 
besides the well-known dynasties of the ancient kings of Persia, there was one 
more dynasty in the Avesta times, succeeding that of the Kayánians and preced- 
ing that of the Achemenians. His discovery suggests to me a thought which I 
beg to submit, with some diffidence, for further consideration. 

The Hváfritó dynasty discovered by him may be (a) “not one more 
dynasty"; (b) it may not have succeeded the Kayánians; and (o) it 
may not have preceded the Achzmenians; but it may be the Achemenian 
dynasty itself. The Hvéfritas may be the Hakhámenians (Ache#meniins) them- 
selves. Ervad Sheriarji’s another important discovery of a proper noun Maga 
for Micra (Egypt) helps my suggested identification, for we know, that the 
Achemenians had conquered Egypt and had long remained there. The parti 
cular Hváfrit who prays for the boon of conquering Maca (Macra, Misra, 
Egypt) may be taken as Cambyses, who both with a fleet and a land army con- 
quered Egypt in the 6th century B. C. 

I think, that it is probable, that the Kayánians and Achemenians were 
contemporaries. The contemporaneous references to Cyrus, Nebuchadnezzar and 
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Jeruselam, in the Pahlavi books of the Minokherad and the Dinkard and 
in the Arabie works of Tabari and Macoudi lead to that conclusion. 

Again, take the fact, that Pahlavi works like the Vir&áf-námeh and 
Shatroihá-i Airán place the time of Zoroaster, who flourished in the reign of 
Vishtasp (Gushtásp), sbout 800 years before the conquest of Persia by 
Alexander the Great, i. e. about 600 years before Christ. This statement also 
then makes the Kayánians—as Vishtasp was a Kayanian—contemporaries 
with the Aehsmenians. Thus, we find that our own Pahlavi works make 
the two dynasties contemporary ones. Arab historians like Magoudi and Tabri 
also do the same. 

But then, in accepting this theory, the cherished idea of taking the age of 
the prophet to be some hoary antiquity seems to be shattered. The Classical 
writers place Zoroaster thousands of years before Christ. Our own Pahlavi 
writers place him about 600 years before Christ. The modern Parsees, who often 
doubt the veracity of the Classical writers in their various accounts about the 
contact of the Greeks and Persians,—-for example, their account of the Greco- 
Persian wars, and among them specially of battles like those of Marathon and 
Salamis,—are, strange to find, prepared, in this instance, to throw doubts on the 
veracity of their own writers and to admit the truth of the Classical writers. 
Again, if you take the age of Zoroaster to be as late as 600 B.C., the 
question of the antiquity of the Avesta, based on philological grounds, may be 
mentioned as standing against that conclusion. 


The solution to such questions of difficulty seems to me to be found in 
the statement of one or two of these very classical authors, viz., that 
there were two Zoroasters. I think, that is more than probable. The 
Classical writers were right when they spoke of a Zoroaster flourishing 
more than a thousand years before Christ. They had in mind the first 
Zoroaster. The Pahlavi writers were right when they placed Zoroaster about 
600 years before Christ. They had in mind the later Zoroaster. 

Writers like Abbe Foucher," who wrote in 1755 on the history of the 
Zoroastrian religion, have proceeded on the basis of taking two G4oroasters to 
have flourished. 





1 Mémoires de Litterature de l'Académie Royal des Inscriptions et Belle Lettres, 1761, p. 253 et seq. 
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Then the question will arise : With whom do you connect the Avesta? Who 
wrote the Avesta books? Our reply would be: Some were written by the first 
Zoroaster and some by the later Zoroaster. Most of the Gathas were written by 
the first Zoroaster, | 

I must say, that I do not speak dogmatically on this question, It is still one 
of the unsettled questions of Zoroastrian history. But, 1 think, a solution may be 
scught in the direction of taking the Kayánians to be the contemporaries of the 
Acheeminians—a direction pointed out by the Pahlavi writers themselves. I think 
Ervad Sheriarji’s discovery of the name of a new dynasty seems to point to that 


di rection. 

Dr. Ogden's paper adds to the two principal accounts,—wiz 
بو‎ ea J. Ogden those of Herodotus and the Behistun Inscriptions—a third in- 
Bun ne add teresting account of the story of the murder by Cambyses 
of his brother Smerdis, of the death of Cambyses, of the 
usurpation of the throne of Persia by the pseudo-Smerdis, and of the death of this 
Smerdis at the hand of Darius. Though this account, instead of producing, what 
can be called, a reliable story, makes the story more confounded, it 1s interesting from 
the points of some details. The main story, viz. that of a pretender rising to 
the throne of Persia, is the same in the three versions. From the fact of 
Darius’s great anxiety, expressed inthe Inscriptions, to be truthful in his account, and 
from the fact of his earnest appeal in the name of Ahura Mazda to future generations, 
not to obliterate his Inscriptions, one is led to take his version of the story, though 

short, to be faithful. 
The late Ervad Edalji K. Antia’s article, which, sad to say, 
Mr. Edaji K. Antia iç to be taken as a posthumous article, is one which presents a 
= ی‎ MN view of the Wisdom of the ancient Iranians, as presented in the 
Avesta and Pazend writings. It places before us a compendium 
of maxims and sayings which “ furnish us with rules of conduct to be guided by in 
daily life." “The corresponding beautiful thoughts,” from various English authors 
add to the value of the article, as they help one to have a quicker and an easier 
grasp of the sayings and maxims. Some of the passages, though they cannot be 
strictly called sayings, present an interesting collection from the point of view of 
devotion and advice. The passages refer to various subjects, such as the Deity, 
Nature, charity, cleanliness, contentment, death, duty, evil, glory, friendship, order, 
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health, honesty, industry intemperance, marriage, obedience, prayer, knowledge, self- 
reliance, repentance, righteousness, soul, truth etc. 
Prof. Jackson shows in this paper, that idolatry played 


Prof. Jackson ; ; POE 5 : 
ok no part in the history of the religion of ancient Persia, and 


Abomination of Idol- 


worship, that, in the case of some figures of the Diety in the Achzemenian 


sculptures, they were more with a view to appeal to the non- 
Persian subjects than with any view of worship. He quotes passages from impor- 
tant Pahlavi books to support his statement. He begins his paper with a reference 
to King Kai Khusru on the subject in the Bundehesh. The passage of the Bundehesh 
is explained by Firdousi’s account." It seems that Daz-i-Bahman ? was an impregnable 
fortress and was a seat of the idol-worshippers. King Kats, in order to determine 
who should succeed him, his own son Faribourz or his grandson Kai Khusru, the son 
of his deceased eldest son Siávaksh, asked them to compete and capture the fortress. 
He who won the fortress would have the throne of Irán. Faribourz tried first but 
failed. Then Kaikhosru tried and won. Azar Bushasp or Azar Gushasp appeared 
on the harness of his horse and by its splendour he won the fortress. It seems that 
what happened was an electric phenomenon’. It is this event that the Bundehesh refers 
to. Firdousi and other Persian writers often use the word Azargoushasp for lighten- 
ing. It is this Sacred Fire, or the fire-temple enshrining it, which a Parsee names in 
the Pazend portion at the end of his Atash Nyaish, together with the sacred Fires of 
Khurdád, Burzin Meher and Karko. It seems that Kaikhusru installed the fire, 
produced by an electric phenomenon or by an electric lightening, into a fire-temple. 
In fact, at the above Daz-i Bahman, he installed fire-worship in place of its idol- 
worship. It seems that this sacred Fire continued to burn in Irán for some time, even 





after the Arab conquest.* 

The second Pahlavi book, referred to by Prof. Jackson, is the Uinkard which 
speaks of Tahmurasp as putting down idol-worship. But, strange to say, some | 
writers accused Tahmurasp of idol-worship. According to the author of the 


3 ————M MM MÀ 222 جب‎ 











1 Vuller II p. 761. 2. According to Henry Rawlinson, it was the fort latterly known as Takht-i- 
Suleman (Journal, Royal Geographical Society (I0) of 1841.) 

3 Vide my Gujarati paper on “The History of the Fire Azar Goushap” (Iranian Essays, Part I pp. 125-48.) 

4 A similar electric phenomenon warned the ancient Byzantians of the approach of Philip of Macedon 
and saved them.  Hence,they adopted the crescent asa design on their flag, a design which the Turks 
adopted from them when they took Byzantium or Constantinople. 
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Zeenut-ul-Tavarikh, “the worship of idols was first introduced under this prince; 
and the account of its origin appears very natural. A malignant disease 
had raged so long in Persia, that men, distracted at losing many of their 
dearest friends and relations, desired to preserve the memory of them by 
busts and images, which they kept in their houses, as some consolation under 
their affliction. These images were transmitted to a posterity by whom they were 
still more venerated; and in the course of time the memorials of tender regard were 
elevated into objects of worship." 1 Malcolm quotes from the book of “Travels of 
William de subruquis,” a monk, who was sent, in A. D. 1253, by Louis the Ninth 
of France (commonly called St. Louis) to the Court of Mangou Khan, the grand- 
son of Chengiz, a long passage, illustrating the above view of the introduction of 
idol- worship among the Mongols and among other ** Moals (Moghuls) or Tartars".? 


According to the historian Mirkhond, it was only the rich who made the 
idols of the dead in the reign of Tahmurasp.? From the fact of the rich making the 
idols, this king had been falsely accused of idol-worship. So, Tabari defends him 
and says, that those who accuse Tahmurasp of idol-worship say a falsehood (* Ils 
disaient un mensonage car Tahmourath adorait Dieu. )4 


The Bahman Yasht, the third Pahlavi book, referred to by Prof. Jackson as 
speaking for the destruction of idol-worship, speaks of the founding of another 
sacred fire—the fire Adar Burzin Meher. This fire was consecrated and installed 
by King Vishtásp (Gushtasp) with the sacerdotal help of his arch-priest, Dastur 
Peshotan, on mount Raévand, in memory of his first victory over the Turanian king 
Arjasp.° 

To the excellent list of Pahlavi passages on the destination of idol-worship, 
collected by our author, may be added, the small Pahlavi tract on Shah Váhárám 
Várjavand (Behram Varzávand) The textis translated in this volume by Naib 
Dastur Minocher Jamaspji Jamasp Asa." 


Malcolm’s History of Persia, Vol I, p. 9-10. 2. Ibid, p. 10 note A. 


1 

3 Mirkhond, translated by Shea p. 97. 4 Tabari, tradruit par Zotenberg, Vol I p, 101. 

6 Vide my Gujarati paper on the “History of the Sacred Fire, AdarBurzin” (Iranian Essays Part I p. 161-166). 
6 “The Pahlavi Texts” by Dastur Dr. Jamaspji Minocherji, p, 161, 

7 Vide p. 75 et seq, 
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Jamsetjeo D. Nadershah The Irananian ealendar is a favourite subject of study 
Time and its Divisions Or Mr. Jamsetjee Nadershah. His principal view in 
in the Avestaic Age. the matter of the calendar is, that “‘the Zoroastrians 
Days and their Divisions esc ZUR ‘ 

۱ | during their sovereignity had separate civil and ecclesias- 
tical days as well as years." The same was the case in the matter of the 
Gáhs or periods of the day. The ecclesiastical Gáh began with the Hâvan but 
the civil with the Ushahin. This part of Mr. Nadershah’s paper may be 
read in conjunction with Ervad Sheriarji D. Bharucha’s paper, wherein the 
precedence of the Ushahin Gah is one of the twelve subjects discussed. 


The word Gáthá is used in the Avesta for (a) a poem (from gû to sing), 
(b) for each of the five Epagomenz and (e) for each of the parts (gdhs) of the 
day. Originally it was used, and that very properly, for the five poems 
(gathas) of Zoroaster and his disciples. Then the five days at the end of the year 
(Gatha Gáhambár) were named after the names of these five poems (Gathas). 
Finally, “this denomination seems to have suggested the idea of calling also the 
five divisions of a nyethemeron (the five gáhs of the day) by the same name". 
These five 0075 are spoken of as gáthás in the Nirangastan. 


While writing on the five gûhs of the day, Mr. Nadershah, speaking 
of the present practice, says: ‘‘Whereas here (4.e, in the Nirangastán) the two 
twilights, dawn and dusk, form parts of night and are exeluded from the day- 
time, in our present mode of calculating the gáhs, they are included in it, and, 
therefore, dawn is considered a part of the Hávan gáh, and dusk that of the 
Uzayeirin Gáh". This modern practice often creates a difficulty in determining 
the day of death, when death occurs in the early part or the commencement of 
the dawn. Varying circumstances—for example, a clear or cloudy sky, a place 
that is all open or is in the midst of narrow streets, good or bad eyesight of 
ordinary observers, different seasons—all these make it difficult to determine, 
whether the particular time of death may be taken as the time of the Ushahin, 
and so taken as a part of the previus ceremonial or religious day, or as the 
time of the Hávan and so as apart of the next day. The dawn of the day 
after the third night after death is an important day for the performance of the 
funeral ceremonies of a deceased person. So, the determination of the gdh at 
the particular time of death is very important. Cases have occurred where one 
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Dastur has asked one particular day to be reckoned as the day of death, and 
another Dastur another day. An attempt is being made by a committee 
appointed by the Jarthoshti Din ni khol karnari Mandli to settle a procedure 
for guidance to determine the day, which can avoid difference of opinion. The 
committee, of which our author is a member, has examined the passages of the 
Nirangastan, referred to by him in this paper aud other passages, and will shortly 
submit its report. 
O dora: Prof. Khudayar Sheriyar gives us five interesting papers 
ón ۱ on some of the beliefs, customs and ceremonies, observed by 
xol aa VUA UR the Zoroastrains of Persia, of which even the Parsees of 
viewed from the point India are ignorant. These papers give us useful materials 


of view of faith-cure. 


11.—The celebration of for comparison and even elucidation on some points. Some 
the Gahambar, 


I e of these materials have been of use to me in my papers in 
" remony. this volume. Our author, having been born and bred in 
ی ی‎ Persia, and having again spent several years there after his 
education and graduation in Bombay, is in a good position to speak on his sub- 
jects with some authority. 

I. His first paper, and especially, its preliminery portion presents to us 
the view, taken by some men on the subject of Faith-cure. The compilations of 
the Revayets, known as the Burjo-Kàmdin's Revayet and Dáràb Hormazdiar’s 
Revayet, contain some of the Persian nirangs or afsoons, referred to by our 
author as incantation-prayers for the cure of several diseases." 

II. His second paper, gives us a glimpse of the great faith of 
the Irani Zoroastrians in the efficacy of the celebration of the Gáhambárs, 
for which, all, who possibly can, set apart some property in wakaf. At 
the bottom of this celebration, Prof. Khudayár traces the idea of ‘‘ charity " 
in the shape of dry fruits (/ork $) ۶( and loaves of bread (loovoog لووك‎ 3 ), to 
be distributed to the poor and needy. On inquiry, I learn from the author, 


1 For a list of such Mirangs, vide the late Dr. E. W. West's “contents ofthe Revayet,” given by me 
inthe Asha, Voi. 1, No. 4. p. 146, See also Mr. Frederic Rosenberg’s Notices De Littérature Parsie II 
Analyse du IL e Volume du Recueil des Riváyats de Darab Hormuzdyár, p. 56, Une série de ‘nirangs’ (1909 St. 
Pétersbourg), 

2 Lork or iurk ordinarily means “sour milk thickened by boiling." 

9 I do not know what this Iranian word /oovoog is, We have a word لوك‎ which means “ milk 
boiled to consistency” and لولم‎ lola which means “ toasted flour," 
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that ''in all the people of the adjoining district," who go to the place where the 
Gahambar is celebratel, to partake of the charity, even poor Mahomedans are 
included. 

Some of the functions of the Dahmobed (lit. the Mobed or the priest of the 
village) of Persia, referred to by our author, remind one of the functions of the 
Ko of an old headquarter of the Parsee priests, like Naosari. I also remember 
having heard, when a boy, at Colaba, which was then more of a subrub or 
village, the panthaki or the priest of the village, vociferating on tha occasion of 
Gáhambárs, a certain prayer! which the Behdins (laymen) repeated after him 
before partaking of the Cháshni. 


I also remember having observed, at one time in Bombay, the custom of 
the general Hamájor referred to by Prof. Khudayár, wherein the Ráthwi per- 
formed Hamájor with all the members of the assembly, both priests and laymen. 
In moderen Persia, according to our author, the Hamâjor is performed by the 
Dahmobed going round with the censer of fire. In India, the Rathwi per- 
forms it with a particular movement of hands.’ 


III Our author's third paper describes the funeral ceremonies of the Zoroas- 
trians of Persia. (A) In the first part, he speaks of the ceremonies pertaining to 
the disposal of the body, and (B) in the second, of those pertaining to the soul. 


(A) In the first part, the following draw our special attention from the 
point of the view of Indian Parsees. : 


(a) The paiwand or the connecting link between the pair of corpse-bearers 
is made through a kushti or sacred thread and not through an ordinary lace or 
string, as here. 


(b) *'' A pair of scissors is kept upon the bosom of the dead". Our author 
does not tell us why ? Perhaps, it is so kept to remind us of the sharp edge of 
the Chinvad bridge, over which, according to the Parsee books, a soul has to 
pass after death. The seissors perhaps signify the razor that is spoken of in 
a Pahlavi book. In the ease of the soul of a righteous person, the bridge 


1 Jamaváni báj or grace to be recited before meals. Yacna XN XXVII, 1, 

2 Vide my paper on * The Kiss of peace among the Bene-Israels of Bombay and the Hamázor among 
the Parsees” in my “ Anthropological papers” pp. 283-94. Vide also the Journal of the Anthropological Society 
of Bombay ۲ Vol. VIII, No. 2, pp, 84-95, 
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becomes broad, but in the ease of that of an unrighteous man it becomes as 
narrow as the edge of a razor (ostareh tdi)! 

(c) All the preliminary funeral ceremonies are performed, not at home, 
but at the Zád-o- Marg, a house with two doors set apart in each village or town 
for the performance of such ceremonies. The Zad-o-M arg seems to be in the 
spirit of the teachings of the Vendidád. The 063005003 is taken into the Zád- 
o-marg by one door, and taken out by the other. There is no custom of this 
kind in India. Father Monserrate? speaks of a similar' custom during his time 
(about 1579 A. D.) at Naosari. But some of his statements about the 
Naosari Parsees are so absrrd, that, one hesitates before taking this statement 
to be true As he remained at Naosari for only one day, most of his statements 
may have rested, not on personal observations, but on hearsay The above custom 
reminds us of a custom among some of the Afgh4n tribes, among whom the dead 
body is not taken out by the usual door, but by a special door or opening made 
for the occassion. The words ''Zád-o-marg," applied to the house, where the 
body is first removed after death before its removal to the Tower, mean, * Birth 
and Death " They seem to signify, that all who are born are to die one day. 
The two doors of the '* Zad-o-Marg” also seem to have a similar signification, 
viz. that all have to come into this world by one way and have to go away by 
the other. 

(d) At one time, the funeral party was accompanied by music, played on 
drums and hautbois. The use of music at the time of a Zoroastrian funeral 
strikes us as very strange. But, it appears, that some musical instruments 
were used in old [ran during the religious service. Thea late Ervad Tehmuras 
Dinshaw Anklesaria has quoted the following sentence from his grand 
Bundehesh in this matter? :— 


nj‏ وت( 225 سوير مم( sq‏ د39 نرم ووم نب ور $6 رڈ Die. dep?‏ ور وريس ویر 
WDY‏ ارر واوعرر3 


Translation.—The sound (Kálà)! ‘navan’ is that with which the pious 





1. The Dádistán-i-Dini, Chap. XXI, 3. Ervad Tehmuras's text, p. 44. Pursishn, X X 3. 
2. Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. III, No. 9, pp, 503—704, p. 549. 
3, The Report of the Zarthoshti Din-ni-Khol karnari Mandli of the year 1869-70 to 1889-90, p. 292. 


4 P,U كا‎ Guj. ۵۱ (5330) 
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people sing or recite Avesta. The rabut! tanbur? and chang? or any string 
instrument (rudihá)' on which they recite ( Avesta ) is called navan’. 

(e) At one time, the women carried in the procession accompanying the 
dead body to the  Zád-o-marg, the dress of the deceased and moved it to 
and fro. Our author does not say why it was done. One may compare with it, 
the modern custom of some civilized nations wherein the deceased’s favourite 
horse, sword or such other pet thing is made to march or is carried in the funeral 
procession. But, looking to the fact, that the moving of the dead man's 
clothes is attended with the utterance of “ some pathetic words,” it may be 
taken as a sign of mourning and as a means for consolation. We know from the 
Sháh-nameh that Tehmina, out of grief for the death of her son, Sohrab, sent 
for his horse and patted him and kissed him while weeping. Then she sent for 
his dress and embraced 15.6 Then she sent for his sword and armour and did the 
same thing with them. The fact that this custom of waving the dress of the 
deceased is called ta-ziya ^50, an Arabic word meaning “consoling, holding 
patience,” seems to suggest this view of the custom. 

(f) “ The undertakers (i.e the corpse-bearers) are fed with bread, wine and 
arak” عرق)‎ a kind of strong drink). Looking to the fact, that they had to carry 
the body to a long distance, varying from 9 to 21 miles in the different Parsee 
towns and villages of Persia, this seems to be a necessity. The relatives and 
friends went on horses or donkeys, but the corpse had to be earried on shoulders. 

(g9) The whole assembly takes the Baj, and not only those who go with the 
procession to the Tower, as in India. In a big city like Bombay, the custom of 
taking the Báj is fast dying out. It is the priests only who now observe it. 


(h) When the procession starts for the Tower, those of the priests who 
do not accompany the procession “ sit on their legs with two fingers of their 
right hands resting on the ground. They raise up their fingers from the ground 
and make a pass or 4 kind of manipulation of the hand for every word, from the 


1, Perhaps P, rabáb رداب‎ (guitar). 2. P. دیور‎ a lyre d 321. 
9. IP. جنگ‎ a harp or a small bell. 4. P. 25) the string of a musical instrument, 


5. lt may be read nun فون‎ and in that case, may be taken for the‘nasal’ sound. The recital of religious 
prayers assumes a nasal sound, 


بیاورد. أن mole’‏ (شاهوار ABS‏ جو فرزند اندر كقار .6 
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rightside to the left of their heads above the ear." This custom is still 
observed at Naosari ina slightly modified form, not in the street as in Persia, 
but at the Tower before returning home.! The custom is spoken of as 
jamin shujdrvi (ld ymd). * Our author does not explain the raison 
detre of this custom. L have thought of one explanation in my paper on 
* A Tibetan form of salutation suggesting an explanation of a Parsee ritual" 
in this volume.2 The manipulation of the hand referred to by Prof. Khudayar is 
not seen at Naosari. So, it suggests, that possibly, this additionin Persia, has been 
added with a view, implied in the Indian custom of ovérvun (uad) which has for 
its object, the idea of avoiding a calamity or mischief. Perhaps, the mourners meant 
to wish that death may pass away from them, and they may not be soon overtaken 
by death which carried away the friend or relative. 

( The son tied his right arm with a handkerchief for the first three days. 
It was perhaps as a sign of mourning. Compare the modern European custom of 
putting on a piece of black cloth on the arm. Or, perhaps, it was to remind the son 
that he was bound to perform a duty towards his parents in the: matter of celebrating 
their funeral rites. In India, it 1s on the third day that they perform the ceremony, 
spoken of at times as farz dput (zw 2۷۹ 7. e., to give (a vow of) duties. On that 
day,the son undertakes before the senior priest the duty of performing certain 
ceremonies. 

(j) The Funeral feast at the Tower, served on sufreh, (s,m) or table-cloth and 
served with “ wine and arak by a sûkî” (ساقى)‎ or cup-bearer, continued ** in this way 
chatting, eating and drinking for about two or three hours." The custom seems to 
have arisen from the fact, that the Towers are situated at long distances, varying 
from 9 to 21 miles in different villages. So, the mourners going there had to carry 
their own food. The words of prayer and condolence said by the relatives to the 
chief mourner at this funeral feast are worth-noting. 

(£) The erection of a symbolic bridge with a pair of scissors in the front at the 
place, where the body was last placed before its removal to the Towers, is intended 
perhaps to remind one of the Chinvad bridge, which, according to the Parsee books, 





1. Vide my paper in this Volume on “The Tibetan Mode of the disposal of the dead. Some side light 
thrown by it on some of the details of the Iranian mode. ? p. 337. 


2. Mr. Dadabhoy Cowasji’s “Tamam Avestáni Ketáb " (AHIMA 2 Slt), Part I. p. 660. 
3. p. 408. 
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the soul has to cross. The pair of scissors placed there perhaps signifies the razor 
or the sharp instrument, referred to above, on the edge of which, according to some 
books, the soul has to cross the bridge. 

() The custom of placing at the above place “a bowl of fresh water into 
which is put some silver ornament " is not explicable from a Zoroastrian point 
of view. 

(m) The custom of the Sarosh-yasht-i-sar-i-shab' (the Sarosh Yasht to be 
recited at the beginning of the night or the principal Sarosh Yasht of the night 
4l لجلا‎ Udd 44D) being recited by “ some people" other than the family members 
or priests, is still observed at Naosari, where for three nights after death, relatives 
and friends gather at the house for the recital of the Yasht. The custom is known 
as that of Yashté javun (Usd ~g) i.e. to go for the Yasht. Our author says that 
* especially school boys" went for the purpose. We do not know, why they 
especially ? Perhaps itis intended to train them for their social and civic duties. 

Of the two dokhmas of Yazd referred to by our author, the old one seems to 
be more simple and in the line of the original teachings of the Vendidad. The new 
one is the one built by the late Mr. Manockji Hataria, the Agent of the Parsees of 
India, It is on the model of the Bombay Towers. The Atash-suz of Persia, ref erred 
to by our author, is the same as our Indian Sagdi (aul). 

(B) Coming to the second part of the author's paper, viz. his description of 
the ceremonies for the soul of the dead, and comparing the ceremonies with those 
observed by the Indian Parsis, one finds the following points worth noting. 

(a) The Yasht-i Shabgireh, which consists of ** an extra yazashne-i sarosh"' 
is not known here. The word Shab-gireh is new to us. Itis Persian shab-gir (1454), 
which means ‘‘travelling after mid-night and before sunrise," The mid-night 
ceremony is known to us, and is sometimes spoken of as zidrat $555) i. e. a reli- 
gious visitation, but the extra yazashna is not known to us here. 

(b) The third day afternoon ceremony, which is known among us here as the 
oothmand, a Hindu Gujarati word, is known in Persian as sehom or siwum (ps) i. e. 
the third day (ceremoney). Prof. Khudayar's paper shows that a ceremoney is per- 
formed in the afternoon at Persia also, and that the afternoon performance is not 
Indian as taken by some, from its Gujrati name ۰ 





1. Yacna LVII, as distinguished from Sarosh Hádokht. Yt. XI. 
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(c) Among the ceremonial offerings, that of sir-o 57007 ,(سجرو سيداب)‎ a mixture of 
garlic (sir) and rue herb (sedáb) is peculiar to the Zoroastrians of Persia Its place 
is taken by sAerbet here. 

(d) The share of the dogs, collected by the Dahmobed from the eatables pre- 
sented as offerings on ceremonial occasions is known among us here as the 
dog's morsel (yakit 95). At one time, it was a common custom here,—and it still 
exists in some places and in some houses—to set apart in a small tray, the dog's share 
and place it by the side of the big tray of eatables before which the satum! is 
recited. 

(e) We have not here in India two recitals of the Sarosh Bájs referred to by 
our author. Instead of that, we have two recitals of the Khorshed and Meher 
Nyaishes on the afternoon of the third day. In Persia, the ommission in the case of 
the recital in honor of the dead, is that of the ‘Ahmai raégsha! prayer only. In India, 
there is also that of ° Kerfe M uzd' and a few words of the ‘Jasmé avangahé Mazda.’ 

In connection with this mention of the recitai of the Shrosh-Báj at the 
dawn of the third night, one may say, that in Bombay, the custom is to recite the 
Shrosh Hádokht (Yt. XJ) at the third day afternoon Oothmana ceremony. This 
yasht is not recited at Naosari, the headquarters of the priesthood, It is worth- 
knowing, how they introduced its recitalin Bombay, as the incident shows,how new reci- 
tals and ceremonies are added from time to time. Itis said, that at one of the assem- 
blies for celebrating the Oothmana ceremony of a departed person, the flowers, which 
form oneof the principal requisites on the occasion, had not been brought in from the 
Bazar, and the assembly had to waitfor their arrival. To remove, or make up for, the 
inconvenience of the delay, one of the elders proposed that the assembly, instead of 
sitting idle during the time that the flowers were fetched, may recite the Sarosh 
Hádokht. The assembly recited it. The incident led to its frequent recital and to 
the formation of a custom. 

(f) Fora further explanation of the customs (a) of raising the fore and middle 
fingers during the recital of the Àfringán and (b) of the collection of the Avesta, I 
would refer my readers to my papers in this volume. 

In the list of the Roza (595) ceremonies, there are two or three performances that 
are new to the Indian Parsees. 


1. Yagna, Ha XXVI. 
2. p. 408 and p. 379. 


(7) The custom of the relatives sending trays of grain and such eatables is 
easily intelligible. A custom of that kind was upto a few years ago prevalent here 
to a certain extent. The origin of the custom seems to be this: At a time when 
the family is in grief and when the bread-winners are kept away from their usual 
vocations, the presentations in kind were welcome. I remember having seen in my 
childhood, quantities of ghee or clarified butter being sent by relatives to the families 
of the deceased, on occasions like the vars? or the anniversary of death, to be used 
by the family in the preparation of the eatables required for the occasion. 

(h) The presentation of trays with candles stuck into wet clay and the pre- 
sentation of dressed forms of men and women are customs entirely foreign to our 
Zoroastrian ideas and customs. 

(i) The Iranian custom of performing the obsequious ceremonies on the 
anifiversary days for 30 years after death, presents an answer to the question often 
raised here, as to how long it is incumbent upon the heirs to perform the ceremonies 
after death. The heirs of a deceased person are morally bound to celebrate the 
occasions of the anniversaries for 30 years. They can then stop doing so, if they liked. 

(j) Our author's explanation of the use of the words ‘ Be Baharat-i- Raván" 
(o! بهرةٌ رو‎ ^?) after the first year and “Be Yád-i- Raván". ياد روان)‎ ~) during the first 
year, leads to show, that it is after a full year, after one complete revolution of the 
sun's course, that the soul is believed to have settled in its life-course or progress in the 
other world. The Persian words, si-rozeh (30 days), rozeh (month's day) and 7 
(the anniversary), taken from the Pazend Dib&cheh of the Afringáns, and the Indian 
words Másiso and varsi (ulii 214 aul) and the references to the moon’s track (mah- 
páyeh) and sun's track (khorshed páyeh) inthe Pahalavi books in connection with the 
souls’ progress in the next world, explain the custom referred to by our author, which 
is common both among the Persian and Indian Parsees, viz. that some of the 
Daroons or sacred breads should be symbolic of the shape of the moon and the sun. 

(k) In the matter of the custom of Sagdid, which is variously explained, our 
author takes the help of Mr. Tilak’s book ** Orion", and thinks with him, that the 
Chinvad bridge is the Milky way and that the two dogs guarding the way are the 
Canis-Major and Canis Minor in the course of the Orion. Thus, he connects the 
idea of the sagdid with the symbolic idea of the two dogs at the Chinvad Bridge. 

IV. In his fourth paper on Chahrum or the fourth day ceremoney, which is 
briefly referred to in the third paper, Prof. Khudayar naturally repeats some of the 
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points, referred to in the previous paper, as someof the ceremonies are common, but goes 
into details on the subject of some of the points. Here, he speaks of the srosh-ba) as 
A vesta-i Dast-o-ru (7. e. the Avesta of the hand and the face). It seems to have been 
so called, because, at one time, it was a custom, even in [ndia for Parsees to recite this 
prayer while applying the gao-mez (cow's urine) to the open parts of their bodies viz. 
hands and face in the morning. It was after this application and this recital that 
they washed their face. This is also spoken of as Avestai Dast Shu 7. e. the 
Avesta of washing the hands. | 

V. Prof. Khudayár's fifth paper on the Návar or the Initiation into 
priest-hood will be interesting to Parsee priests, especially from the point of view 
of the liturgical phraseology and ot some difference in the ceremonies. 

(a) Firstly, the Iranian Navar requires ten Bareshnums, while the Indian 
one requires two. If our author means by Barashnum, the ''ten days 
Bareshnum," the ceremony must last for about four months. 

(b) The word varsál, used for the initiating priest, is a new word to the 
Indian Parsees. Perhaps, it comes from ‘vares (»0-»b) hair, because, in the cere- 
mony of yazashna, which the initiating priest performs, the vares or the hair 
from the tail of the sacred bull (called Varasyó in India) is necessary. 

(c) During each Bareshnum three ‘Gatikharids’ are performed by the initi- 
ate. Yn India, only one, known as gewrá (%420, is performed by the two initiating 
priests, who are spoken of by our author as the two ۷ ۰ 

(d) The jewelled and ornamented turbans and paddns are unknown in 
India. Here all simplicity is observed. 

(e) The preparation of the Vars, “a conical figure made of fresh branches 
of different trees, twisted round with fleece of various colours", decorated with 
silver mirrors, and *'fixed ina brass tray and covered over witha piece of peacock- 
coloured cloth", is a novel thing to us. Perhaps, it is a relic of some old form of 
an Iranian ceremoney, which is not strictly religious. It is intended to signify 
some good omens and auspices. In India, we have the Sesh (Ha), a tray containing 
a cocoanut, grains of rice, and a padó which is a conical or pyramidal structure 
containing sweets. It is carried by women in the procession which takes the 
initiate to the temple to be initiated there. 

(f) The idea of the darafsh-i-kdvydni i. e. the banner of Kaveh, the black- 
smith who raised a revolt against Zohak, is new to us. But in its stead, we are 
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familiar with the Gurz-i-Gáviani i. e. the cow-faced mace. The word Káveháni 
(2. e. of Kdveh) seems to have been mixed up with Gáveháni (i. e. cow-faced). In 
India, the initiate carries the mace on his shoulder in the procession, 

(g) '' The ends of the branches, of which the vars is made, is decorated 
with a ring." We have nothing of that kind here. But we have a ring connected 
with vars (»B-»b) or hair which is known as the Varas ni viti i. e. the ring of the 
varase lt is a mettalie ring round which the hair of the consecrated bull’s tail 
is put. Itis symbolically used as a strainer, to strain the Haoma juice prepared 
by the priest during the recital of the ۰ 

(h) We in India have nothing like the Verd ‘a T shaped figure consis- 
ting of a short and somewhat flat silver rod piereed through in the middle by 
another thin silver rod, both of them painted beautifully." ‘‘ This flat rod turns 
round and round when moved with a finger." The word Verd is perhaps from 
Pahlavi red vardidan, P. كرديدن‎ to turn, and the figure is so called because it 
turns round. Ifthe process of something turning round, “when moved with a 
fingure,” has some signification, we have in India, instead of the Verd, the cere- 
monial process, wherein during the preparation of the Haoma juice with the 
help of the lâleh and Hávanim. (the pestle and the mortar), the /áleh is placed 
in the hdvanim and moved round with a finger by the officiating priest. 

(i) * He (the initiate) then takes off his clothes one by one. When he is 
quite naked, the Dahmobed ealls the attention of the assembly to him to see 
that there is no wound, or stamp, or mark of any disease on his body". This is 
all new to us here ; but it does not surprise us, being in the spirit of the re- 
quirements of the old idea of a good priest, sound in body and sound in mind. 
The Avesta preaches and teaches the idea of ‘fa sound mind in a sound 
body.” Physical perfection must be looked at from the point of mental or spiri- 
tual perfection. Sroasha, one of the highest Yazatas, is both takhma (strong) and 
hu-raodha (well-formed or beautiful). Even the modern custom in India re 
quires, that a priest, officiating in the inner circle of liturgical services in a temple, 
must be wholly sound. He must not be lame or hump-backed, or with a broken 
limb. He must have no wounds or scars or any kind of disease. He must be 
free from leprosy! . A candidate with these defects was rejected. All the above 


1. We learn from Herodotus also, that the ancient Iranians had an awful dislike of leprosy. 
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partieular requirements are not so strictly looked at now ; but they were so, 
tilla few years ago. Naosari, the headquarters of the priesthood, is more 
partieular in these matters than Bombay. Even now, cases have often come to 
me for inquiry and opinion, whether such and such a priest, who was affected after 
initiation with such and such a melody or complaint, could continue to officiate. 
It is especially so, in the ease of bodily spots, whether truly leprous or other- 
wise. At times, cases of this kind have been referred even to medical men. 

Now, in India, though the candidate for priesthood does not present him- 
self before the assembly stark naked to show himself that he is sound in body, yet 
he has to present himself, with the priest who has to initiate him before the as- 
sembly, after removing all his upper garments, clothed only with the sudreA or 
shirt, trouser and turban. The assembly has an opportunity to observe, if he has 
any physical deformity that should prevent him from being a good priest, sound 
in body and sound in mind. 

Again, in India, during the process of the two Bareshnums, he has to be 
stark naked eight times in an open place of the Bareshnum-gáh, on different 
eight days for the purpose of having the ceremonial purification baths. Anybody, 
who has doubts about the physieal soundness of his body can go there and have 
an opportunity to examine him. At least, the two priests who give him the bath 
have an opportunity to examine him more closely, as they have to be near him. 

(j) The initiate has a crown over his head. We have nothing of the kind 
here. But the Iranian eustom seems to be in line with the traditional view about 
priesthood. In ancient Persia, a mbad or a priest had a political as well as a 
religious status. The Unity of the State and the Church was always sought. 
At times, the rulers were themselves Mobads. King Jamshed, in one of his 
speeches according to the Shah-nameh, said, “I am a Mobed as well 
as a king.” (255 prs شیر با ری‎ pie). Even in Parthian times, kings like 
Valkhash (Vologeses) and his brother Tiridates, king of Armenia were Mobads. 
So, the Iranian Mobads or priests—at least some fortunate few— were 
pâdshâhs or kings. Strange to find, that even now at the present day, though 
not to such a great extent as in my very younger days, it is not unusual to hear 
Parsee laymen, welcoming their priests as badshahs or padsháhs i. e. kings. I 
well remember, being welcomed many a time by some members of the Jejee- 
bhoy Dadabhoy family with whom my family had a professional connection of 
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more than seventy years, with words like ûvo bâdsháh (maıl iate) 1i. e. come 
in, king. 

Not only priests, but the sacred fire, which the priests, as Athornáns, 
(Athravans or protectors of fire) daily feed and look after, is spoken of as 
padshah.! For example, the Parsees speak of Atash Beherám pádsháh. One 
of their festive toasts is Aash Beherâm pddshdh nâ 01م‎ takhtni ۵۵ 
(AAG مسب یاهع‎ ae) soy pyar آنش‎ oa? پایر‎ Mala) e. the safety of 
the foot of the throne of King Atash Beheràm. 

(k) The presentation of pomegranates to the Head priest and to other 
leading priests by way of Hamázor is unknown to us, the only Hamázor known 
to us here being that of hands. 

() The priests join hands and form a circle round the vase or censer over 
which the sacred fire is burning. The circle, thus formed, goes three times round 
the censer that is put in the middle of the hall, each time reciting an Atash 
Nyáish. The process of going round is not known in India, but we know, that 
on ceremonial occasions, when priests meet together for prayers, they,.at 
times, form a circle round the fire joining their hands and recite one Atash 
Nyáish. Upto afew years ago, it was not uncommon to see, that here also 
instead of one, as now, three \tash N yáishes were recited. 

(m) We have no admonishing ceremony in India as that in Persia, 
where the initiates are admonished by the Head priest before being initiated. 
The Persian custom seems to be old. I find good many points of similarity 
between the investiture of Knighthood as practised in olden times in Europe and 
the initiation of Návarhood among the Parsees. As Atkinson, the translator 
of Firdousi’s episode of Rustam and Sóhráb, says, ‘‘ enterprises of European 
Chivalry may indeed be traced to the East,” and we know, that in the investi- 
ture of European Kighthood or Chevalrie, the fendal lord, who performed the 
investiture, gave some admonitions. 

(n) The Persian custom, wherein “ the lady relations of the Návar 


mobad now and then pour some dry fruits" resembles the Indian custom, where- | 


in rice is thrown over the candidate. 
The following are some of the lines recited on the last day of the Navar 
1 « Adarün Shah phirozgar " Atash Nyiáish. 
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by the Head priest. They are kindly supplied to me by Dastur Khodayar, 


سروو او زا دي 


later on, at my request. 


!^555 بوضل كرد گار 
خلقان ہر شهر و دبار دد و كبر کر ده نثار 
le‏ ام شد و مچون VA‏ از دين پاک زره برشت 


لو زا 3 Le‏ نو ذا در awe‏ 


۰ 5 e QU. 1 
او‎ Diem ست از‎ |» Qo, و‎ ue و‎ 


jx.‏ و دسفورا نی دين 


A er‏ کدده 


از داد و دوين در 5!$ اين 


T ا‎ 


Ae X22‏ | ہت 
پشت و یزشن و آفرين 


دين كزين 


ساقی حوض کوار است بیغیدر! و را x)‏ است 
The Editor The subjects of all my papers in this volume, except‏ 


the third, have been suggested to me by my study of 
Tibetan customs. As said in the first of these papers, 
I had the pleasure of visiting for about five weeks in 
May-June 1913, the beautiful Hill-station of Darjeeling 
in the Himalayas. Of the several Hill-stations of India, 
both in the Himalayas and elsewhere, that I had the 
pleasure of visiting at one time or another, none fascina- 
ted me so much as Darjeeling. That was due, not only 
to the beauty of the hill and to the commanding view 
of the snowy Himalayas, including the grand and 
glorious sight of the great Kinchinjanga, from its 
summits in the near, and to the glimpse, an occasional 
rare glimpse, of the Everest in the far distant, from the 
top of one of its neighbouring loftier hills, but also to 
the fact of its being inhabited among others by the 


on 

I.—The Tibetan Mode of the 
Disposal of the Dead, 
Some side-light thrown by 

it on some of the details 

of the Iranian mode, as 


described in the  Ven- 
didád, 

1L —The use of Rosaries among 
Zoroastrians. 


III—4A Principle of Justice 
among the Ancient Per- 
sians, as described by 
Herodotus, Its Origin in 
Persian books, 

IV.—The use of Sang-rizeh 
($52) سنگ‎ pebbles) in a 
Parsee ritual. 

V.—A Tibetan form of Saluta- 
tion, suggesting an Ex- 
planation of a Parsee 
Ritual. 

Vil.—The Geh-sarna recital, as 
enjoined, and as recited 
about 150 years ago. 


Tibetan Bhutiás who have three gompás or monasteries in the neighbour- 
hood. The several visits of these monasteries, the observation of their manners 
and eustoms, and the study, both on the spot and elsewhere, ofthe books of 
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travellers in Tibet, have suggested to me the subjects of these papers. I give in 
this volume, papers, which result from my study of the subjects from an Iranian 
or Zoroastrian point of view. As to those of my readers, who like to know some- 
thing about these interesting people, the Tibetans, from an Anthropological 
point of view, I beg to refer them to my five papers before the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay.! 

My third paper explains a principle of wordly justice in ancient Iran, 
referred to by Herodotus (Bk. I. 137), on the basis of the principle of divine 
justice referred to in the Avesta and Pahlavi books. 

As said in my brief note preceding the paper, the author 
The late Ervad Khar- : zT ۰ 
shedji Minocherji Kateli Of the Persian couplets was both a distinguished pupil and 
rene et Sir tisti, a teacher of the Madressa, whose Jubilee this volume cele- 
brates. The learned Dasturs and Mobads of the early part 
and the middle of the last century had, to a certain extent, a fluent pen in com- 
posing Persian couplets, both as laudatory poems and as Monajâts (wla (مذا‎ or 
prayers to the Deity. Prof. Kateli’s couplets area specimen of that kind of 
composition. Strictly speaking, his composition is nota paper written for this 
volume, but I have taken the liberty of embodying it here, especially as it 
expresses the esteem of a distinguished pupil of the Institution for the 
distinguished personage, whose honoured name it bears. 
The letter from the pen of the late Dr. E. W. West may 
pt also be taken as a posthumous paper of the same kind. To 
veo dem ed save his learned letter from oblivion; 1 have taken the 
Püieslbosd of Toan about liberty of embodying it in this volume, especially as 
: Dr. West was connected with the Madressa for some years as 
one of its Examiners and as he took some interest in its work. 

Dr. West's letter indirectly indicates the several sources from which materials 

can be gathered, however few, for a chapter or chapters in the history of the 


The late Dr. E. W. West 


1 (a) “A few Tibetan customs anda few thoughts suggested by them. The Prayer-flags." (Journal of 
the Anthropological Society of Bombay Vol. X, No. 2, pp. 64-81). 
(b) The Prayer-wheel. (Ibid. pp. 88-94). 
(c) The Prayer-beads or Rosaries, (Ibid. pp. 139-156). 
(d) Tibetan Forms of Salutations (Ibid. No, 8 pp. 165-178). 
(e) A Tibetan Devil-Driving procession (Ibid. pp. 209-228). 
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Parsees. He suggests that the ‘official leaders" of the Parsee community may do 
something to save from gradual destruetion many old doeuments of the com- 
munity. In a letter, dated May 12th 1898, written sometime before ;the one 
which is published in this volume, he thus speaks more clearly on the subject : 

"Why does not the Parsi Pancháyet, before it is too late, obtain complete 
copies of all Memoranda of Events, noted down at the time; of foccurence, by 
Heads of Families, priests, and others, more than 70 years ago ? 1 understand 
it was usual to make such Memoranda, but, as the practice has nearly died out, 
they will soon all be lost. The Punchayet should look upon such collections as 
valuable national records, to be preserved by all the meansin their power.— and 
when the owners will not part with them (they should not be really urged to do 
so, if they feel any interest in them), they might be induced to allow certified 
copies to be made for the Punchayat Record office. No record of an event can 
be more trustworthy than one written down by an eye-witness immediately after 
it has occurred, and as long as such Records exist, it would be a thousand pities 
that they should be destroyed for the want of any one to care for them, for they 
form the basis of all history. The Parsi Prakash has drawn many details from 
such docu ments, sufficient to show that much material information might be 
obtained by systematic enquiry and influence.’ 

There is one statement in Dr. West’s letter with which, I think, many are 
not prepared to agree. He says : "Down to the end of the ninth Century, as we 
learn from the Dinkard, books VIII and IX, they still preserved in Iran nineteen 
Nasks of their sacred literature, out of the original twenty-one" Here, Dr. West 
makes rather a stronger assertion of what he said about the same subject in 1892, 
in the Introduction of his Translation of the Contents of the Nasks'. Speaking of 
Aturpads’s compilation of the Dinkard, he then said. “And, as nothing is said 
about any previous treatise being consulted, it may be safely supposed that he 
had access to the Avesta texts and Pahlavi versions of all the Nasks he describes, 
fully three centuries after the Muhammadan conquest of Persia. The only 
Nask he could not obtain was the Vashtaz, and the Pahlavi version of the 
Nadr was also missing; under which circumstances, the fully detailed 
accounts of these two Nasks, given in the Persian Rivayats, must be viewed 


1. S. B, E. XXXVII, Pahalavi Texts, Part IV, pp. XXXVIII—IX. 
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with suspieion until better evidence of their authenticity has been discovered 
than is at present available. | 
“The survival of so much of the sacred Zoroastrian literature, during 

three centuries of Muhammadan rule, indicates that the final loss of nearly all this 
literature was not so directly attributable to the Arabs as the Parsis suppose. 
So long as a considerable number of the Persians adhered to their ancient religion, 
they were able to preserve its literature almost intact, even for centuries ; but 
when, through conversion and extermination, the Mazda-worshippers had become a 
mere remnant, and then fell under the more barbarous rule of the Tartars, 
they rapidly lost all their old literature that was not in daily religious use. Ànd 
the loss may have been as much due to their negleeting the necessary copying 
of manuscripts, as to any destructiveness on the part of their conquerors ; 
because the durability of a manuscript written on paper seldom exceeds five or 
81x centuries." | 

What Dr. West took to bea safe supposition in 1892, he takes to be rather 
a strong assertion ın 1895, I had the pleasure of reviewing the above volume of 
Dr. West's Dinkard, in the Times of India of 3rd November 1892, and I quote 
here what I then said on the subject. 


“ He (Dr. West) says that the oft-mentioned twenty-one books seem to 
have been extant for some time even after the Arab conquest, and that the 
ancient Parsees themselves were to some extent responsible for their utter loss, 
in as much as they neglected to make copies from the few manuseripts existing 
at the time when the Dinkard was written. If the twenty-one Nasks were all 
lost, how, he asks, could the author of the Dinkard have given such a detailed 
account of their contents ? The answer is, that they gave such a detailed 
account from what they heard from the lips of learned men who in their turn 
had heard of them from their parents. Oral traditions had preserved the know- 
ledge of the contents of the books. It is very true that the first inroad of the 
Arabs did not do all the mischief at once. It was a slow and gradual work, and 
by the end of the second century after the conquest, the work of destruction was 
complete. Hence the necessity for Dastur Adar Farobag and other writers to 
collect in the Dinkard, at least the details of the contents of the lost books, 
fresh in the memory of many persons at the time. If the twenty-one Nasks were 
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all extant at the time when Adar Farobag wrote, whence the necessity for 
writing the contents? If zeal for preserving this literature prompted them to 
do the work, why did they do it half-heartedly by merely preserving the con- 
tents, and not by making copies and distributing them ?" 

Mr. Sorabji Kanga, now and then entertains his friends 
on special oceasions like the Naoroz (the Parsee New Year's 
Day) with his verses. Oflate, he has been popularizing in 
these congratulatory verses some of the teachings of the great prophet. His 
verses in this volume are an attempt of this kind. He expresses his congratula- 
tions in the form of wishes for a good life, as preached by Zoroaster in his 
celebrated sermon of Yaçna XLV. 

The good wishes or congratulations of good men do not always carry 
prayers for material riches or plenty. They pray as well for moral and spiritual 
riches or plenty. The good wishes of the prophet implied in his words vivareshd, 
chikhshnushó and mimagzhé' in the Hê under consideration are of this kind. So, 
our author, following the teachings of his great prophet, conveys his good 


Mr. S, P. Kanga 
0 


n 
A Happy Naoroz, 


wishes of the Naoroz in this richest vein. | 
He has divided his verses into as many stanzas (11) as the Hâ of his choice 
contains. In his popular rendering, he has well-nigh closely followed the 
chapter in its early portion, which contains, as Prof. Darmesteter says, the 
* Révélation de la doctrine mazdéene",? or as M. Harlez says, the “predication 
de la loi nonvelle." 3 
Mr. Behramgore T. Anklesaria tries to show that the 
Mr. Behramgore Tehmu- ۱ à : 3 
ras Anklesaria two ladies mentioned in some of the Yashts وه‎ ۶۵ 
on A?) . ۰ 1 
Savaühácha and and Savanghá" are the Iranian representatives of the Greek 
EON constellation Andromeda and Kassopeia. 
All translators before Prof. Darmesteter had taken these two words to be 
common nouns. But, about the same time, when Darmesteter pointed out in 
Europe that the words were proper nouns and were the names of the two ladies 


referred to by Firdousi, Ervad Sheriarji pointed out the same fact here in 


1. Yacna Ha XLV, 8, 9, 10. 
2. Le Zend Avesta, Vol. 1, p. 295. 
3. Le Zend Avesta, p. 349. 
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Bombay, ina paper in the Zarthoshti Abhyás (Zoroastrian Studies) by the late © 
Mr. K. R. Kama! . l 


The story ofthese two ladies, as given by Firdousi, when taken literally 
appears to be absurd on its very face, and requires some kind of explanation. 
The absurdity is in the matter of their age. They were the sisters of King 
Jamshed. King Jamshed eame to the throne of Irán on the death ofhis father 
and ruled for 700 years. So, on his death, his two sisters must be at least 700 
years of age. He was succeeded by Zohak who ruled for 1,000 years. They were 
living when Zohák was dethroned. So, on the death of Zohák, they must be at 
least 1,2700 years old. Now Faredun, the young Iranian hero, the liberator of 
Irán, aged about 18, is represented as marrying the two ladies. What comes to, 
then, is this: A young man of 18 marries two ladies aged about 1,800! Again 
the ladies at this age were still so young as to become mothers of children ! ! 

The absurdity of the story shows that some explanation is needed. 
Various explanations are given by different scholars for the stories of Jamshed, 
Zobák and Faredun. An interesting explanation is now given by our author. 


1. My observation on Mr. Behramgore's paper were based on his paper, as seen by me in the first proof. 
Latterly, in the final proof, he has added fresh matter, for example, the reference to Ervad Sheriarjee’s 
paper, Which has made some of my observations redundant, 








THE RELIGION OF THE PARTHIANS. 


By Jamseti Maneckji Unvala Esq. B.A. 
Before we speak something precisely about the religion of the Parthians, 
we must first of all say a little about their descent, and about the influence of the 
Greeks on them, under which they worked during the period of the Seleucid 


dynasty of Syria, as a subject nation. 
About the descent of the Parthians, Prof. Eugene Wilhelm, in his essay on 


“ Die Parther", advances the following four contingencies :'. Arsaces, the 
founder of the Parthian dynasty, was a Turanian like the Parnians. He 


followed the example of the Bactrian satrap Diodotus, anl with the help of the 
Parnians revolted against the weak Seleucid King Antiochus II of Syria—known 
in history as Antiochus “Theos,” a title which he himself adopted in 255 B C. 
2 Arsaces was indeed an Iranian and availed himself of the Turanian help. 3 
Arsaces was a Turanian, but the Parnians were a tribe of the nomadic Iranians. 
Lastly Arsaces, as well as the Parnians were Iranians. Prof. Wilhelm considers 
the possibility of the Turanian origin of the Parthians to be the most probable, 
and says that there is no doubt that, at all events, the royal family assimilated 
very soon with the Iranians in the language, manners and customs, as much as 
possible. G. Rawlinson likewise confirms this view, and asserts that the 
Parthians were of the Turanian origin, and had migrated into the country 
known after them as Parthia, leaving their remnants in the north-eastern steppes 
of Central Asia.(cf. “Parthia” in the ‘‘Story of Nation" series). Moreover, if 
the ethnographieal view is taken into consideration, the Parthians had big 
flabby bodies and acquilines noses and large eyes, as seen on their coins, a trait 
so common among the Semites. But the popular tradition makes Arsaces a 
descendant of Dara, who was defeated by Alexander in 323 B. C. Fatahali 
Shah Kazar says as follows in his “ Nameh-i Khósrován" about Arsaces :— 
کرد‎ cet) سردار سكخدر را از پیش برداشام ایران را از يونايان‎ crees سكي شهر پاران دیگر‎ Sages گویند اشک بور دارا‎ 
i.e. It is said that Ashak the son of Dara, having driven before himself 
Astahman, the general of Alexander, made the Greeks evacuate Irán. 
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Again, he says that (Ashkán) Arsaces was from the lineage of Dara از نزاد دارا‎ 

Leaving aside this question of their descent, about which there is a good 
deal of difference of opinion we can say with some certainty that, as the 
Parthians were under the influence of the Greeks—especially the Seleueides, who 
ruled over the Persian empire from about 323-250 B. C.—they had borrowed 
the worship of the Iránian divinities, like Mithra, Tishtrya, Verethrayhna 
and others from the Greeks, and had their names formed from those of these 
divinities. It is quite certain that these Iránian divinities, with the addition 
of ‘‘Athro’—Atar, Vat, Vanant and others were worshipped in Greece and Asia 
Minor. Th.y were worshipped even in India—in the Punjab and the adjoining 
districts—as seen, from the Indo-Scythian coins of the Kanishka! and 
Huvishka dynasties which flourished some two centuries before the Sasanides. 
(cf M. A. Stein—‘Iranian divinities on Indo-Seythian coins." ) 

Further, the Greek influence on the Parthians can also be traced from their 
coins which follow the Seleucid model. These coins bear on the obverse the 
effigy of the king, and on the reverse, a figure with a bow sitting on a cortina— 
on the coins of later kings the figure is sitting on a throne—surrounded on all 
four sides by his titles and rarely his name in the Greek characters and 
language. M. Lenormant and M. Bartholomae have suggested that this 
portrait on the reverse is of Arsaces I, but there is no doubt that the features 
of this'figure are the same as those on the coins of Tiridates (Arsaces IL) who 
was the first to assume the title of king and whom Justin calls Arsaces I, and 
who was deified later on (cf. J. Lindsay “ A view of the History of Parthia and 
of the Parthian coinage.) A coin of Mithridates I, supposed to have been 
struck at Seleucia, is altogether of the Grecian type. It has on the reverse the 
figure of a sitting Jupiter with an eagle. On the reverse of à coin of Orodes 
I 62-37 B. C., an anchor, an emblem of hope, a symbol of the Seleucidae, 
appears behind a chair, whieh henceforth is to be seen on the coins of his 
Successors. | 

Moreover, near the rock-seulptures of Gotarzes at Behistun we find Greek 
inscriptions, which are now ina very bad condition and almost illegible, and 
which Gotarzes, imitating the example of Darius Hystaspes, had caused 
to be engraved in commemoratidn of his victory over the pretender Mithridates, 


1 This word is also written as Kanarki, the nam> ofa dyaasty which ruled in Kabul. 





3 
his rival for the throne of Parthia in 49 A.D. From all these numismatic 
evidences, it can be ascertained with some probability, that the Parthians were 
totally influenced by their former masters, the Seleucid Greeks, and that the 
general possession of some knowledge of Greek with kings and upper classes * 
seems to be implied by the use of Greek letters and language upon their coins 
and inscriptions, and whatever their national language might have been, we 
possess no documents in the scriptures written in this language. But Comte 
A De Gobineau says in his ‘‘Methode of reading the Cuneiform Inscriptions”, 
that he possesses several old Parthian coins which have the well-known legend 
found on Sasanian coins, “The king of Iran and Anyran". According to him 
on drachms which he had the opportunity of deciphering the legends are in the 
Sasanian Pahlavi language. On a coin of Mithridates I the legend runs as 
follows:—-“Kavu Metr Schahu Ayran Any," moreover, on the coins of this 
king the tittle adopted by his successors, ‘‘the king of kings", is to bo first seen. 
He calls himself on his coins ‘‘ Basileos Basileon Megaloy Arsakoy Epiphanois,” 
ie. “The king of kings, the great and illustrious Arsaces.” On two coins of 
Mithridates II there are two different legends, viz. °“ Metrydet Meleky Ayranve 
Any,’ and ‘‘Bagu Metredet Ayr—-—-an.” It has now become clear that these 
drachms alluded to by Comte A De Gobineau are of the last Parthian kings, 
and of the Partho-Persian Kings,* who were contemporaneous and tributary 
rulers under the Parthian kings. The language of these legends is undoubtedly 
Sasanian Pahlavi, intermixed with Semitic words, written in the Hebrew, as 


2. Artavasdes, the Parthian king of Armenia, and Orodes I possessed a good knowledge of the Greek 
language and literature, and the former had composed historical works and tragedies in Greek. (cf. Parthia" 
by G. Rawlinson. p. 177.) 

3. Allotte De La Füye in his essay on *La Numismatique de la Perside? concerning the date of these 
Partho-Persian kings, or as he calls them “Souverains particuliers de la Perse à l'époque séleucide et parthe” 
says, as follows :— 

[ do not believe that the coins of Bagadate I, the most ancient ones, are anterior by far to Antiochus 
III of Syria, 222 B.C., and that the most recent ones of the period, i.e. those of the son or sons of Autophradate 
1, are posterior to the commencement of the reign of the king of the Parthians, Mithridates 1,171 B. C. The 
conquest of Persia by Mithridates I, if however it is well demonstrated, would fall in the middle of the reign 
of Darius I, who at the time of his accession assumed the name of one of the founderrs of the Achewmenian 
monarchy, and adopted on his helmet the symbol of an eagle which can be regarded as an Achzemenian one. The 
names of these Partho-Persian kings, as deduced from their coins, are thoroughly Iranian ones, which are to be 
met with in the case of the following kings only; as, Bagadate (Baghdat), Oborge, Artaxerxes I (Artakhshath ra), 
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well as in the Chaldo-Pahlavi characters, which prove to a certain degree the 
knowledge of the Semitic language on the part of the Parthians.‘ 

In general, the religion of the Parthians seems to be a very loose form of 
Zoroastrianism. Under the Ach:zmenians they submitted to the Zoroastrian 
system as followed by Cyrus, Darius and Xerxes. But their national religion 
inclined rather towards the worship of the elements, and particularly of the 
Sun and the Moon. Therefore the Parthian kings were tolerant towards all 
sorts of religious sys tems,and did not enforce an uniformity of creeds. The 
eatly Parthian «kings allowed the inhabitants of Persis to indulge in the 
Zoroastrian:belief and practices, and even maintained fire-altars in the dependent 
province of Persis. In Greek cities Olympian gods were venerated, Judaism 
prevailed in some district, and Christianity flourished in the province of Osrhoene, 
where at Edessa before the end of the second century A. D., there existed a 
flourishing Christian church. (cf G. Rawlinson. ‘‘ The Sixth Great Oriental 
Monarchy” p. 401). The priestly class was known as the ‘ Magi", which word 
is the same as Avesta “ Magu,” old Persian “ Magu”, from which the Pahlavi 
word “ Magupet", * Mopat" and modern Persian * Mobad” meaning a priest are 
formed. The “Magi” with the “ Sophi” or ‘‘wise men" formed the ‘“‘Megistanes’’ 
or “the nobles", “the great men", who had the power of nominating and deposing 
a king, and whoexercised considerable power in checking and controlling the 
king. These Magi were held in high respect by the early Parthians, but later on 
they lost their repute, and were very little cared for. They practically lost the 
influential position they had enjoyed for so longa time, but which they still held 
only formally. The Parthian religious system deviated manifoldly from the pure 
Zoroastrian system. We possess no clear evidence of the chief-divinity worshipped 
by the Parthians, as we possess of the Achaemenian ' Auramazdáà", with whose 
help Darius the Great vanquished his enemies. If the inscriptions at Behistun 
of Gotarzes had been preserved intact, we would perhaps have found a clue to the 





Autophradate I (Adufridha?), Darius I (Darayavu), Autophradate II, his son Darius II (died 80 B.C), 
his son Oxathres (Hvakhshathra), his son Artaxerxes IT (livedabout the middle of the first century B.C .). 
The legend onthe coin of ‘Bagadate I is as follows—* Bagadat Pratadara zi Alahia Bagakart," i.e. *Bagadate, 
pratadar, le devin, fils de Bagakart.” The same type of the legend is found on the coins of these kings, 

4. A coin of Vologesses IV, 191-297 A.D.,bears the legend iu. two lanruages, one in Hebrew anl the 
other in Greek, The Hebrew oom aie poles : دادو طا دي‎ “Volgasi Malka;” the Greak legend 
is illegible. The mint-monogram is A ='Tambrace. 
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chief divinity of the Parthians. On the contrary, from the time of Vologeses I, 
50 or 51—77 A. D. to the downfall ofthe Parthian monarchy, on the reverse 
of the Parthian coins, the king is represented sitting on a throne and receiving 
a diadem, a symbol of power, offered by T yche' of the city, who stands before him 
holding the diadem in her out-streched hand. Here we would rightly expect 
the effigy of Auramazda, the chief Zoroastrian divinity, as it is also to be seen, 
that on Naeksh-i-Roostum, Ormaz, the chief divinity of the  Zoroastrians is 
represented sitting on a horse, and holding in his out-streched right hand a 
diadem, which he gives to Ardeshir, the founder of the Sasanian dynasty, the left 
hand being held to his mouth. Hence itis provable, that the later Parthians 
inclined rather towards Greak divinities than towards purely Zoroastrian ones. 

The burial of the dead is reckoned as one of the most heinous sins worthy 
of death in the Avesta and Pahlavi seriptures. But from the Parthian remains 
of the so-called *'Slipper-eoffins" found at Warka we have grounds to believe, 
that the Parthians buried their dead. These coffins cannot be regarded as 
۶ Astodáns" or the receptacles for the bones of the deceased, for their length 
varies from three to six feet, and their eonstruetion proves rather their use as 
coffins than as “Astodâns”. (cf. "Parthia" P. 388, for a description of ‘‘Slipper- 
coffins".) History provides us with some further proof of the burial of the dead 
among the Parthians. In 217 A. D. Caraeallus, the Roman Emperor, on his 
march against Artabanus V throngh Babylon and Adiabene arrived at Arbela, 
and greatly insulted the Parthian religious feeling by his insane act of excavat- 
ing the royal tombs, and dragging out of them dead bodies, and scattering the 
bones to the four winds. Arbela was of old known as “‘the city of the dead’. 
Still 16 must be said, that the early Parthians neither burnt nor buried the dead, 
but after allowing the corpse to be devoured by birds and beasts of prey.collected 
the bones and preserved them in tombs (Astodáns) like the Achaemenides. 

The sacred fire, which is invariably represented on the coins of all Sasanian 
monarchs guarded by two priests each standing on either side of the fire bearing 
a sword, is wholly absent on Parthian coins. On the contrary, we find a 
figure of a sitting Arsaces with a bow on the reverse of the coins of almost all 

5 The Greek name of the Latin goddess Fortuna, ropresented with various attributes to symbolise 
her fickleness, her influence, her generosity, «te. She wears a chiton, a peplos, and a turreted head-dress, 
as represented on these coins, 
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عرو جيه بزو سوه بو ارو برق ار خرن لق رت 


Parthian kings, who, according to Justin, was deified later on, and in some 
rare instances, as on a coin of Mithridates I, the figure of a sitting J upiter with 
an eagle, a symbcl of sovereignty, is represented. On the reverse of the coins 
of the Partho—Persian kings, who were tributary to the Parthians, the king is 
represented standing to the left of the firealtar in a worshipping posture, and 
holding a bow in his right hand, while the left is raised above in supplication, 
and above the cone of the flames of the fire, a ‘‘Farohar” (a winged form with 
a human bust,) probably of the king, is flutterring, and to the right of the fire 
altar something resembling a flag with an eight-cornered star in the middle is 
represented. This type of coins reminds:us of the images on the tomb (Astodan) 
of Darius the Great, which exactly resemble those on these coins. The Farohar 
represented only in its erude form, i.e. only with a ring between two wings, 
is also to be seen on the pedestal of the fire on the reverse of the Sasanian 
coins. Moreovor, we find no mention of fire—altars built or venerated by 
any of the Parthian kings? Although the early Parthians seem to have held 
the element of fire in high respect, we hear of the later Parthians burning the 
dead (Herodian IV 30), and of the Parthian kings of Armenia, that they allowed 
the sacred fire to be extinguished,—an act punishable by death according to the 
Avesta and Pahlavi scriptures. 
The worship of the Sun was very common among the Parthians. From 
the ruins at Hatra a temple of Mithra, the Sun-God, is discovered, where on the 
door-way to a hall (No. II) between two rows of ornamental flowers, there are 
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6. In“ Námeh-i-Khósraván ? it is said that the sixth Askanian King Behram, son of Shahpur, who was a 
contemporary of Christ, founded Constantinople and built an Atásh-Kadeh there. 


RM OPERUM tn 


PROPOS 


در تؤديكي ام نډول شيري | 3 کشت و کے سا خث و آتشكدة بزرگي در ale f‏ ذهان 


DA rr ain o CA. 


Butit is very doubtful who this Behram might oe. Again in Bundehesh, ch, 34 $9, there is a mention of those 
Askanians, who ruled in holiness for 284 years over Persia, The text runs as follows :— 


esu Se BIN AU QU يمرن ويد‎ ( variant 1e) E ne در دو ېې‎ 


E. W. West translates the passage thus ;— 
“The Askanians bore the title in an uninterrupted (a-arübák) sovereignty» two hundred aud eighty-four 
years,” and makes a note, that this period is nearly two centuries too short. 
In *Náàmeh-i Khósraván "the period of the sovereignity of tae Askaniaus is said to be 461 years. 


This statement well-nigh agrees with true history for the Parthians: ruled for nearly 481 years—from 
255 B. C. to 256 A. D. 
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emblematic figures of griffins, eagles, and human and animal heads in a row. 
One of these human heads is considered to be the representation of this deity اس‎ 
Sun. Also statues of this deity were made and venerated iu temples. Again 
there was a temple dedicated to the Moon at Edessa, where Caracallus was 
assassinated by Martialis on the 8th of April 217 A.D. Likewise, on coins of 
many Parthian kings, there are crescents on either sida of the facé of the 
king, and on a coin of Phraates LV there is a crescent and a star in front of his 
face and an eagle with a ring, a symbol of sovereignty, behind it. 

Although in the Ayestan scriptures the Sun and the Moon are revered as 
divinities, and à long yasht is dedieated in honour of the former, still nowhere a 
mention of temples erected in their honour is to be found. The idea of building 
temples in honour of divinities must have been borrowed fron the Greeks. 
They worshipped and built temples in honour of Mithra, Meher, whom they 
named Helios", for on one of the Inlo-Seythian coins mentioned by M.A. 
Stein the word ‘‘Helios” is to be seen on the side of the same figure, which bears 
name “Mithro” on coins of this series. The Parthians indulge! in a sort of 
ancestor worship, and either worshipped the dead under the name ‘“Yeraphim” or 
the “‘sacred beings", just as the Greeks worshipped them under the name 
“Daemon”, and the Romans under the name “Manes”, or merely as gods of the 
family like **vithaibish baghaibish" of the inscriptions of Darius. The Parthian 
kings swore by these deities on solemn occasions, and the members of the royal 
family also made use of the same oath (Joseph “ Ant. Jud” XVIII 9.8 ۰ 
quoted by G. Rawlinson. ) 

Polygamy was the established rule among the Parthians. They were 
allowed to marry and maintain, besides theirichief wife, as many concubines as 
they pleased. Many ofthe nobles maintained a large number of them, but as 
the expenses of the seraglio were great, the custom did not prevail among 
the commonalty. It was the custom in the east of carrying in a battle the 
royal seraglio, and it is said, that more than two hundred chariots were required 
for Conveying the seraglio of .Surenas, the commander-in-chief of the Parthian 
army, When he marched against Marcus Crassus, the pro-consul of Syria in 53 
B. C. But it is provable from the Avesta and Pahlavi scriptures, that poligamy 
is strongly forbidden, and that it is contrary to the Zoroastrian precept. From 
the Avesta it is observed, that the great historical personages of the time, like 
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Zarathustra, Vistàspa, and Jâmâspa, hal only one wife. Likewise there is a 
precept in the Dinkard Bk. V, (p 447. ll. 15-16. published by the Society for 
the Promotion of Researches into the Zoroastrian Religion,” Bombay 1911) 
which says -uorey Ð meis Ð eus تررس‎ i mos D نود‎ eus! We ny d.e. in any case, 
a woman should not marry a (second) husband, nor a man a (second) wife, 
(during his or her lifetime), for it is not proper. 

Yet from this passage it should not be supposed, tht divorce was thoroughly 
out of question for the Zoroastrians. If the first wife has no children, the 
husband is, of course, allowed to marry another, yet not without the consent of 
the first wife, and still the first wife isin consequence not to be divorced. The 
wife cannot contract a second marriage undor any eire imstances whatever, as 

long as the husband lives; likewise it appaars that the husband is only allowad 

to divorce his wife under any of the following reasons';! if his wife leads a 
scandalous life?) if she keeps the time of her menstruation secret from her 
husband,’) if she practises sorcery,') if she begets no children 

Further, on Parthian coins, Macedonian names of months are found and not 
the Iránian ones, which were in use among the Achaemenians and the Sasanians, 
and the era used on Parthian coins is the Seleucid era, begun by Selecus in 
312 B. C., while on the Sasanian coins the regnal year is to be found. 

On a coin. of Phraates IV the legend runs as follows ;— 

*Basileos Basileon Arsakoy Eyegatoy Epiphanois Philellhnos" Date 2 ; 
month ‘‘ Yperbere," city of the mint A--Tambrace i.e. “ the king of kings 
Arsaces, benefactor, the illustrious one; lover of the Greeks. “ Date 0 
Anno Seleucidi, month Hyperberetaeus = October. 

One of the main causes of the Persian revolt under Artaxerxes (Ardeshir), 
the d king of Persia (Persis) under di against Artabanus V in 226 


E Cf. Spiegel ؛‎ Die Heiligen Schriften der Parsen" Vol. IL Intro. P. XXXI. 


Cod, XLI p. 521.‏ ...1 
از روابت بهمن پونچیہ آن كم شوهر el‏ كردة باشد' 


oll} gls) (555107‏ 6 او $935 داشت: 
Cod. XII i.c.‏ .2 
از ووايت کادین oe‏ بدین دم مازویسدان نشایه کم زن رها AS‏ و طلاق لہ on!‏ مكر بچپار ae‏ يکي AST‏ بسقر 
شوهر ببرد وبی رسمی OS‏ و نا شايستي ازو پدیدار آيد و دوم آنکم وشفان ينها OAS‏ شوهر نداند سيوم جادری 
oA‏ و آموزد چهارم کم فرزادان ازش نزاید ٠‏ 
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A.D. is the non-observance of the true Zoroastrian religion. The Persians 
looked at the tolerance of non-Zoroastrian faiths practised by the Parthian 
kings with disgust, and were angry with them for the disrepute in which the 
Magi were held, and only waited for an opportunity of revolting, whieh offered 
itself through internal dissentions during the weak reign of Artabanus V. But 
Hamza of Isphan seems to contradict this view, for he says that the political 
views and not the religious ones led Artaxerxes to revolt against Artabanus 
V,and that both the Arsacides and the Sasanians were the followers of the 
Baetrian prophet. Likewise Pliny says of Tiridates, the brother of Vologeses 
I, whose investiture by Nero, as the king of Armenia, took place at Rome in 
66 A. D., with great rejoicings and entertainments at the Roman costs, that he 
was a Magian and was very scrupulous in respecting the elements. Moreover, 
in Dinkard BK. IV ؟‎ 24, it is said that one Valkash, an Askanian, probably 
Vologeses 1, a contemporary of Nero, the Roman Emperor, who ruled over 
Parthia from 5) or 51.—77 A. D., was the first editor of the Avestan scriptures. 
The text according to the Mulla Firoz manuscript of the Dinkard published 
by the “ Society for the Promotion of Researches into the Zoroastrian Religion," 
Bombay 1911 p. 412, ll 5-11, runs as follows—ive 25) seye سر وهب‎ v وارد‎ 


v aN و سپس(‎ Durus v dius did 38) ا وس وم م‎ EII زو ر5 رسع(‎ enea SO aue 
rey نو ( 5 ر‎ ites peas 192) لب رو‎ weep رم ند وس هچ ولسو رد 6ج یرب‎ nre quoe 8e پات ویب‎ 
edo nte13 د رع وسا‎ v ANEU رط‎ MEHI رورسم 6م رو رق رمرم روسو‎ UC noU ۵ 


i e. “ Valkhas, descendant of Askán, in each district, just as he had come 
forth, ordered the careful preservation, and making of memoranda for the royal 
eity, of the A vesta and Zend as it had purely come unto them and also of what- 
ever instruetion, due to 16, had remained written about, as well as deliverable by 
the tongue through a high priest, in a seattered state in the country of Iran, 
owing to the ravages and devastation of Alexander, and the cavalry and infantry 


of the Arumans." (3. B. E. Vol. XXXVII. Dinkard Bk. IV. translated by 
E. W. West p. 418 § 5 


8 In this connection the ^ Zartosht Nameh " of Zartosht Behram is to be compared. There the 
following episode is narrated of Zirtosht. Zartosht asked of Ahura Mazda immortality, which the 
latter refused on the ground that if Zartosht was made immortal, Tur-i-Baratur, his assassin will also be 
immortai. But Ahura Mazda offers Zartosht a drop of liquid to swallow, whereby the latter falls into a deep 
sleep and has visions of heaven and hell, which he describes when he wakes up. Moreover he descr ibes a 
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As stated above Tiridates was a Magian, afid was following, if not the 
true form of the Zoroastrian religion, the form known as Magism. He did not 
cross the sea when he went to Rome for his investiture as the king of Armenia, 
but took the land route only crossing the Helespont, for he was afraid of insult- 
ing the water if he undertook a voyage. Again, Justin says that the Parthians 
paid a special reverence to rivers. Perhaps Vologeses might have been influenced 
by his brother in his religious views, and in consequence have edited the Avestan 
scriptures, which were devastated by Alexander. Prof. Geldner in his essay 
on the Avestan literature, translated by the Rev. Dr. Mackichan, and published 
in the Dastur Peshotan Memorial Volume, p. 53, says, that it is better to 
suppose Vologeses III, who ruled peacefully from 148-191 A: D., to be 
meant by the one Valkash mentioned in the Dinkard Bk. IV $ 24, for the later 
Parthian kings were better Zoroastrians than their predecessors, and tnat the 
Greek influence was gradually losing its ground from the middle of the first 
century A. D. Fromthe time of Mithridates VI’, the contemporary of Trajan, 
who was the emperor from 101-117 A D., we have Sasanian Pahlavi legends on 
the coins of Parthian kings instead of the usual Greek ones, and moreover, the 
edition of the Avestan scriptures under one Vologeses might perhaps 
be the beginning of the revival of the national spirit, which culminated under 
the Sasanides. But from what has bsen shown above, the Parthians seem not to 
have followed the Zoroastrian religion in the true Avestan spirit. 


tree with seven branches which are of gold, silver, copper, brass, lead, steel, ani mixed iron, and which 
respectively overshadow the world. 'Phese seven branches represent seven great personages who will arise 
in successive ages of the world. The branch of gold is Zartosht himself, that of silver Gushtasp, that of 
Ashkanian king, that of brass Artakhshir, that of lead Behram (Gôr), that of steel Noshirvan, and 


copper an 
will upset the true faith. (cf. S.B E. Vol. XL VIL. 


that of mixed iron the melicious monarch who 


Intro, § 48. ) 
9 No such king is mentioned by G. Rawlinson. Pacoras II and his brother Chosróes were contemporaries 


of ‘Trajan. 





PRINCIPAL PERSIAN FESTIVALS IN THE DAYS 
OF NAOSHERWAN. 


Hy Mehrjibhai Nosherwanji Kuka Esq. M. A. 


In the Spiegel Memorial Volume edited by Shams-ul-ulma Ervad-Jivanji 
Jamshedji Modi there is an interesting article, from the pen of Mr. Kantok 
Hori, on the references to Persia in the writings of Wei Shou, the Chinese historian 
of the Wei dynasty, who flourished in the sixth century after Christ. One 
para in particular, wherein mention is made of some Iranian festivals, is of 
special interest to students of the Iranian Calendar. It runs as under:— 

“Tn this country New year’s day is kept in the sixth moon (July). Their 

greatest festivals are the seventh day of the seventh moon and the 
first day of the twelfth moon. On these days the common people 
are invited at the King’s orders to a great banquet, when music 
is played, and all join in gay amusement. Furthermore on the twelfth 
day of the first moon everyone brings sacrifice to the departed souls 
of his ancestors." 

Unfortunately, as it stands, the para does not convey much information. 
The New Year's day is mentioned as falling iu the sixth moon, but the date 
is not given, nor are we told what Persian month began the year. The 
description of other festivals is very vague. The last festival has something 
more said about it, but the description might as well apply to the festival 
of the 19th day of Farvardin, or to that of the 19th day of Adar, or to 
any of the ten Farvdardegan days. If the last be the case, there is again the 
uncertainty as to whether the larvardegàn days were at the end of the month 
Aspendarmad or of the month Abin. The Chinese year being a luni-solar one, 
the difficulty is enhanced of determining the festivals referred to, and of ascertain- 
ing the year which was taken by the writer as his standard. The problem 
however is not unsolvable, and the object of the present paper is to submit 
a full explanation of the para in question. 
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16 will be noticed that the Iranian festivals are mentioned as falling in the 
sixth, the seventh, the twelfth, and the first moons, which indicates that the 
writer has taken the festivals in the order in which they follow in the Persian 
Year, and that we have here to deal with two successive years Chinese, in the 
first of which took place the first three festivals, and in the other the fourth one. 


Let us first take in hand the fourth festival, that in which sacrifices were 
offered to the souls of the departed ancestors. We learn from Alberuni, (and 
his statement is confirmed by other evidence), that in the time of the Sas- 
sanian Dynasty the Farvardegán days consecrated to the ancestors began on 
the 25th day of the month Aban. We therefore take the fourth festival above 
referred to as the 25th day of Aban, and work backward, Counting the 
twelfth moon Chinese as a month of 29 days, we find that the interval between 
the 156 of the twelfth moon and the 12th of the first moon is of 40 days. 
This is exactly the interval between the 16th of Mehr and the 25th of bán, 
and the third festival would therefore be that of the MeArgán, one of the most 
important of the Persian festivals. 


Between the 7th of the seventh moon, on which the second festival falls, 
and the Ist of the twelfth moon, the interval is four lunar months and 23 
days. The number of days in four lunar months is 117, 118, or 119. Taking 
here 117 forour purpose, we flnd the above interval to be of 140 days, which 
is also the exact interval between the 26th of Ardibehsht and the 16th of Mehr. 
According to Alberuni the 26th day of Ardibehsht was the first day of the 
Paitishhem gahambar or the Harvest Festival, in the times of Sassanians and 
down to his own times. This therefore would be the second festival referred to. 


So far our hypothesis has worked smoothly, but now comes a difficulty. 
tf the 7th of the seventh moon corresponded to the 26th day of Ardibesht, it 
wil be seen that no date in the sixth moon could coincide with the Ist of 
Farvardin. But as the writer expressly states that the Persian New Year festival 
fell in the sixth moon, the only solution of the problem is the supposition that 
there was an intercalated month between the sixth and the seventh moons. The 
interval between the Ist of Farverdin and the 26th of Ardibehsht being 55 days, 
we can thus fix the 12th of the sixth moon as the Persian New Year’s day, 
taking 30 days as the length of the intercalated month. 
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We thus find that the four festivals mentioned by the author are : 

The 1st of Farvardin, or the New Year's Day. 

The 26th of Ardibehsht, or the first day of the Harvest festival 
—the Faitishhem Gahambar | 
The 16th of Mehr, or the Mehrgdn festival, and 


The 25th of Abán, or the first of the Farvardegán days. 


remains for us to ascertain which year of the Persian Era the author 


In that year the 1st of Farvardin coincided with 
The Chinese year then current was the 27th 


The succeeding Chinese year commenced on the 11th February 571. 


It now 


nas taken as his standard. 
Tt can be shown from Chronological tables that this was the 40th year of 


the reign of Naosherwan. 


uc أن لات‎ duly 40:55, A.C. 570. 
year of the 54th Cycle. It commenced on the 24th January 570 and consisted 


of 13 months. 


The following table will make the interconnection of the eras and dates quite clear, 





Julian Dates.: 


Number of days 
= وا‎ he Chinese 
Month 


Wate month. 
۱ den 

January 24 30 
February 23 29 
March 24 30* 
April 23 30 
May 23 29 
June 2] 30 
July ba 2 

» 21 30 
August 20 29 

» 26 
September, 18 29 
October 17 29 
November| 15 30 
December | 15 29 
January 13 29 
l'ebruary 11 

5 22 








have thus derived from the writings of the 














Persian Dates. 


Month 


Mehr 

Aban 

Adar 

Dae 

Bahman 
Aspendármad 
Farvardin 


Ardibehsht 


Khordad 
11۳ 
Amerdád 
Shahrivar 
Mehr 
Aban 
Adar 


information which we 


Chinese Dates. 


| 
Year | Month Date 
| 





27th I am. 
Š اللا‎ t 
^ 111 1 
22 IV 1 
T V 1 
VI 1 
» » 12 
f Intercalated 1 
3» VII 1 
و2‎ 12 7 
۳ VIII 1 
* IX 1 
2 X 1 
7 XI 1 
» XII 1 
28th I 1 
» ” 12 





The 


Chinese historian tallies with what Alberuni has said about the position of the 
G&thà days in the Persian Calendar and of the the Persian months in the solar 


ae 
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vear, and it is satisfactory to find the statement of the Arabian chronologist 

confirmed by the testimony of a contemporary of the Sassanians. 
It will be observed that the New Year’s festival took place in July, while 
the prevalent belife based on ancient Persian literature is that its proper place 8 
in the first month of Spring. The explanation of this seeming anomaly is that 
there were two year-beginnings or Naoroz days. The New Year's day referred 
to by the Chinese writer was the beginning of the civil year, and was celebrated | 
with great pomp on the Ist of Farvardin. The importance given to it by | 
۱ 


ae rwn 


the state was due to the fact that the reigning sovereigns counted each year of 
their reign from this day. For religious purposes the year had another beginning, 
in the first month of spring, and near the Equinox, and this day in Naosherwan's 
time was the Ist day of Adar. This religious Naoroz seems to have been celebra- 
ted very quietly, or perhaps by the priests only, and its importance seems to have 
been eclipsed by that of the state festival of the other Naoroz* In the civil 
as well as in the religious calendar the months were the same, just as ۵ 
see in the Indian Calendar, wherein the commercial year begins on the Ist of 
Kartik and the religious one on the 1st of Chaitra, but the Chaitra of the com- 
mercial year is identical with the Chaitra of the religious year. In like manner 
the month Mehr of the Persian religious calendar coincided with the month 
Mehr of the civil calendar, as ‘is evident from the celebration of the Mehrgán 
festival, which is a religious festival and not a civil one, in January. 


* Owing to the neglect of intercalation the latter Naoroz gradually shifted its position till, in the time of 
Sultan Jelaludin Malekshah Seljooki, it was found to be very near the beginning of Spring. It was then 
adopted by the state as the first day of the Civil Year. 








THE APPARENT CONTRADICTION IN THE ACCOUNTS OF 
GEUS URVAN’S COMPLAINT IN THE GATHAS AND 
IN THE BUNDAHISHN. WITH REFERENCE TO THE 
| WORLD-SOUL OF PLATO. 

By S. N. Kanga Esq. D. A. 


This paper is divided into three parts. The first part treats of the 
accounts in the Gathas and in the Bundahishn, in the second we get some 
idea of the World-Soul of Plato, and in the third, we give the concluding 


remarks. 
Parr I.—Geus URVAN IN THE 4145 AND IN THE DBUuNDAHTSHN. 


In Yasna 29 of the Gathas, the Geus Urvan or the kine' soul is 
not satisfied with the arrangement made in the matter of her complaint, 
as against the account in Ch. ۲۷ of the Bundahishn (5. B. E. Vol. V) 
where she is evidently satisfied with the decision arrived at on her behalf. 
It is our object to see in this paper how and to what degree this apparent 
contradiction in the two accounts may be reconciled. We first go to the 


The chapter opens thus:—“’ This also is said, that when the 


Bundahishn. 
after 


primeval ox passed away, it fell to the right hand, and Gayomard 
wards, when he passed away, to the left hand." The significance of this 
right and left is not properly understood, unless the right shows priority 
of time in the ease of the ox i. e. of the animal kingdom to that of 
e. the human kingdom. For mark the expression °“ and 


Gayomard ۰ 
According to Ch. III of the 


Gayomard afterwards" in the above quotation. 
Bundahishn, the evil spirit first came on i.e. entered into the water, then to 
the vegetation, then to the ox, then to Gayomard, and then to fire. The 
advent of the evil spirit is moant to show the cause of movement and growth 
in the creations mentioned above, and in the ease of Gayomard particularly 
i.e. the human kingdom, of the mingling of good and evil as we understand 
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these relative terms. That there was supposed to be some intimate connec- 
tion between the vegetable and the animal kingdoms may be inferred from 
Chapter X of the Bundahishn, where it is said “ Owing to the vegetable 
principle ( Kiharek) proceeding from every limb of the ox ete.” In the 
same way we find some intimate connection. between the animal and the 
human kingdoms; for we read in para 19, of Chapter III as follows :— 

“And before the evil spirits coming to Gayomard, Auharmazd formed 
that sweat into the youthful body of a man of fifteen years, radiant and 
tall. When Gayomard issued from the sweat, he saw the world dark as 
night . . . ; the celestial sphere was in revolution, and the sun and moon 
remained in motion; and the world's struggle . . . . was with the constel- 
lations.” In the above quotation we find that the Gayomard spoken of first 
represents the type or model of the human race, while the Gayomard that 
issued from the sweat" is spoken of as ‘a man,’ who was evidently endowed 
with mentality, for as soon as he came forth, he saw that the world was 
dark, and the celestial bodies were in revolution. And this bringing torth 
of man from the sweat happened ‘ before the evil spirit came to Gayomard ' 
and evidently, after it had done with the ox or the animal creation. The 
sequence of events as narrated in the above paragraphs is thus worth noting. 
We find a similar sequence of events mentioned in Fravardin Yasht 86, 
where we find Al, 201, AS and AG mentioned in their natural order. There 
also, AGA and A8 represent respectively the animal and human creations. 
We thus find a striking parallel in the Bundahishn to the modern theory of 
٠ evolution as preached by Darwin’ and others. 

So much by way of a preliminary ; and we now go again to the beginn- 
ing of Ch. IV of the Bundahishn where it is said that ‘when the primeval 
ox passed away it fell to the right hand and Gayomard afterwards, when he 
passed away, to the left hand.” Then in the second stanza it is said:— 
‘‘Goshurvan, as the soul of the primeval ox came out of the body of the 
ox, stood up before the ox and cried to Auharmazd, as much as a thousand 
men when they sustain a cry at one time, thus: With whom is the 
نت عونك‎ of the creatures left by thee, when ruin has broken into the 





۳ fpem vending the Pahlavi: word West has translated it as * Sweat’ instead of ‘sleep’. 
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earth and vegetation is withered, and water is troubled? Where is the 
man of whom it was said by thee thus: I will produce him, so that he 
may preach carefulness.” Now why is it said above that the Goshurvan or 
the soul of the ox stood up before the ox and not before any other crea- 
tures, and eried to Auharmazd ? 1 think it is for the simple reason that 
at that time there was no human creation on earth, but only the animal 
ereation as represented by the ox. And in this connection we have to mark 
again the words ‘when ruin has broken into the earth and! vegetation is 
withered and water is troubled. The ruin caused by the evil spirit had 
reached at that time to earth, water and vegetation only. 

That mankind had not made its appearance on earth at that particular 
time appears also from the reply of Auharmazd in the very next para 3 that 
“it was not proper to produce that man in this earth, at this time," as 
otherwise “the evil spirit would not have been oppressive in it." The advent 
of Zarathushtra at that partieular stage in the world's history would have 
been a fruitless affair and not in accordance with the laws of nature. And 
this was so, because there was no human 7.6. thinking creation then exist- 
ing on earth. Having been told that it was not then proper to produce 
that man, the Goshurvan was shown the Fravashi of Zarathushtra. As 
stated in the 4th para, ‘‘ Goshurvan forth walked to the star station, and 
cried in the same manner, and forth to the moon station, and cried in the 
same manner, and forth to the sun station, and then the guardian spirit of 
Zarathushtra was exhibited to her, and Auharmazd said thus: ‘TI will 
produce for the world him who will preach carefulness.”. The Goshurvan 
was thus shown the Fravashi of Zarathushtra which was residing in the 
sun station. This would show that Fravashis, which I am inclined to think, 
are in some mysterious way the same in essence with Auharmazd, are 
residing in the sun station. And Auharmazd promised that at some future 














1 In this para the purely animal creation is not specifically mentioned, The reason seems to be as already 
stated above that there was supposed to be an intimate connection between the vegetable and animal kingdoms, 
That the vegetable kingdom was also represented by the ox appears from Ch, X of the Bundahishn where 
it is said “ Owing to the vegetable ? (Kiharek) procecding from every principal limb of the ox ۳ 


2 See my ‘Fravashis and Platonic Ideas" written for the 2nd Zoroastrian Conference held in 


Bombay in 1911 
3 
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time, but not then He will send ‘that man,’ Zarathushtra, to the earth. 
Thereupon as in the last para of this Chapter, 5, “contented became the 
spirit Goshurvan, and assented thus: ‘I will nourish the creatures ; that 
is, she became again conssnting to a worldly creation. in the world.” We 
thus see that in this Chapter there is no discontent shown by Goshurvan 
with the decree of Auharmazd, and also that as no other aid was possible to 
her at that particular stage, she herself undertook to nourish her own creation. ` 

Points of connection between Ch. IV of the Bundahishn and 

Yasna 29 of the Gathas. 

They are as follows :—(1) the use of the word Goshurvan which is philologi- 
ealy the same as and indentical in meaning with Geus Urvan; (2) the 
sustained cry as that of a thousand men, which is the same as the gerezda 
Rydal Guj.) of the Gathas; (3) both ask for a chieftain as guardian for the 
world; (4) but according to both accounts none is forthcoming at that 
particular time; according to Bundahishn it was not proper then to produce 
such a man, and in the Gathas, Asha, as the orderer of all things in the 
world, could not find such a man. For we must remember that to try to 
find or produce such a man at that particular stage of the world’s history 
would have been subversive of the laws of nature. So far then the accounts 
agree, but now the point of divergence comes in. | 

The point of divergence between the two accounts. 


According to Bundahishn,. as we have already seen, Goshurvan remains 
satisfied after she is shown the Fravashi of Zarat'ushtra, even though her 
troubles remain the same as before. But in the Gathas she is reprosented 
as having been dissatisfied with the reply giveu to her original complaint. 
How to account for this apparent contradiction in the two accounts? I 
think, however, that there is no real conflict between them. It appears to 
me: that in Yasna 29 of the Gathas two particular periods of time in the 
world’s history have been depicted by Zarathushtra.—one belonging, as it 
were, to Geus Urvan proper and representing the period that elapsed before 
the beginning of human creation on earth, and the other, the period of 
time from the very beginning of things upto the time of Zarathushtra and 
for the matter of that upto all time. This will be attempted in what follows. 
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Ín the meantime it is necessary to remember that in stanza 5 of Yasna 29 
Zarathushtra speaks not alone in his own name, but in that of the Geus 
Urvan also. 

By‏ را و ۵(دسردطه 


Mills :—'' Therefore it is that we both, my soul and (the soul) of the mother 
kine (are) making supplications for the two worlds to Ahura.’ And what 
are the two worlds here referred to ? In the light of the above explana- 
tion and of what will follow hereafter I take it that it is the animal and the 
human kingdoms that are here referred to. To take them to mean the 
material and the spiritual worlds would have no meaning in this part of the 
Gathas. 

Then for the purposes of this paper I divide Yasna 29 into two parts, 
one ending with stanza 3, and the other with the end of the chapter. The 
writer of the Bundahishn, who is evidently reproducing the ideas in Yasna 29, 
suddenly stops, it will have been seen, in his exposition, when he arrives 
at stanza 3 of that Yasna. Is it that having arrived at the idea that the 
Goshurwan was satisfied with the explanation given, he, the writer of the 
Bundahishna fails to reconcile that idea with what follows in the succeeding 
stanzas of Yasna 29? And in this conneetion we remember with Mills that a 
verse or verses may have fallen out after stanza 3. That Zarathushtra at this 
juncture, i. e. after stanza 3, suddenly intervenes in the midst of the Divine 
Assembly has also been noticed by him. 

That there is a break, after stanza 3, in the midst of tho conversation 
that was carried on in the Divine Assembly is evident. The probable ex- 
planation and rejoinder by Ahura to Asha’s mental difficulties in the 
matter of his inability to find a suitable man at that particular stage of 
the world’s history, has not been specifically given, but is evidently taken 
for granted. And here we find that the first part of Yasna 29 naturally 
comes to an end, and from the next stanza we are, as it were, suddenly 
transported to another sphere. We find Zarathushtra suddenly intervening 
as we said above in the midst of the interrupted conversation, and in 
stanza 5, making with Geus Urvan joint supplication to Ahura and asking 


questions in doubt. That is, whereas in the first three stanzas, Geus Urvan 
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alone makes the complaint, we now find that both Zarathushtra and Geus 
Urvan make their joint supplications. And we have to note one peculiarity 
in their joint supplications. Whereas, as in stanza I, Geus Urvan’s comp- 
laint on account of her ignorance was absolute, now, that is, in stanza 5, 
that absolute complaint has given place to ‘ questions in doubt’; for Zara- 
thushtra at any rate knew the trend of events, and his complaint thus natur- 
ally took the form of questions in doubt only. 

We then find that in the succeeding stanza, 6, Ahura Himself, aud not 
Asha as in stanza 3, replies to their joint supplications and questions. 
Ahura says, “Not in this manner is an Ahu or a Ratu found &e^" In 
this line Mills reads with the Pahalvi translator aeva ahu, meaning “in 
this way’, instead of aevo “only one", as is generally done. From what 
has been said above one might be inclined to think that ‘‘not in this way” 
would be more in the fitness of things. But what is the significance of 
“not in this way.” ? The Geus Urvan wanted a towering personality who 
would remove her ills at one stroke and for all time. But this was not 
possible in the economy of things. Just as Asha in stanza 3 could not 
find for the Geus Urvan, that is for the animal kingdom, a man of a par- 
ticular type and after her own liking, so also in stanza 6 Ahura also for 
similar reasons could not find both for Geus Urvan and Zarathustra, that 
is for the animal and human kingdoms, an Ahu or a Ratu who would 
be powerful enough to remove all the ills at one stroke. Ahura therefore 
appoints Zarathustra himself, as the next best man as it were, to look after 
the world's affairs. 

Geus Urvan’s complaint thus remains the same as before, and she is 
naturally dissatisfied with the answer given, and laments, as in stanza 9, that 
in her time of need she gets only the ‘‘ voice of a pusillanimous man." 
Zarathustra however understands the trend of events better than Geus Urvan, 
and has therefore nothing more to say by way of complaint, but agrees that 
the plans laid down by Ahura are for the best. Zarathustra thereafter, 
according to the succeeding stanzas, accepts the holy mission and thus the 
second part of Yasna 29 aptly comes to an end. 

From the accounts given in Bundahishn Ch. IV, and from the above 
analysis of Yasna 29, one point comes out prominently to the front and 
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it is that the Geus Urvan represents the mineral vegetable and animal 
kingdoms only, but not the human kingdom also, as is generally supposed. 
The distinction that is kept up in the other parts of the Avesta between 
ÄGA -and À must not be lost sight of in this connection. We have finished 
with the first part of our paper aud we now go to the second. 
Part II.— Tug. Wonrp-Soun iw Puaro. | 
In the “ Timæus” of Plato we come across the doctrine of a World- 
Soul, which has its points of connection with the Geus Urvan of the Gathas 
and the Goshurun of the Bundahishn. Here, however, wo restrict ourselves 
to the point which is of importance iu our discussion, and that is to see 
whether in Plato also the world-soul represents the animal creation only 
or both the animal and human creations. We shall first give an idea of 
what Platos world was like in Plato's own words. °“ The framing Artificer 
was good, and being free from envy desired that all things should as much 
as possible resemble himself. . . . He found by reasoning that of things 
naturally visible, nothing without intelligenee could be more beautiful than 
what is wholly endowed with intellect, and besides this, that apart from 
the soul no one could possess intelligence. In pursuance of this reasoning 
placing intellect in soul, and soul in body, he constructed the universe. 
Hence therefore we have a reasonable motive for calling the world 
an animal with a soul, truly intellectual, and created through the provi- 
dence of the deity. . . . And we must consider the universe as most 
nearly of all resembling what contains the other animals both separately 
and collectively as parts [of a whole|—for it (the Universe) comprises within 
itself all intelligible animals, just as this world contains us and all other 
visible creatures. The deity. . . . formed it into one visible animal, 
containing within itself all the other animals with which it is naturally allied. 
And this the solely-begotten! heaven (or universe) having been 
generated, now exists and ever will exist. . . . As for the soul, he’ 
fixed it in the middle, extended it throughout the whole, and likewise 
surrounded with it its entire surface ..... And the Deity constituted the soul 


1 The Primeval Ox, literally the sole created ox of Bund Ch. LV. 
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both in age and excellence prior to and older than the body ..... " (TRANSLATED 
By Henry Davis M.A. Bonw's ۰۲۱ 

We see from these words of Plato that the universe was permeated all 
over, as it were, with a soul, which carried intelligence with it. Can 
we say the same as regards the world represented by the Geus Urvan? 
Is the world according to the Zoroastrian ideas animated with life and 
intelligence ? Perhaps we might be better able to understand this question, 
if we remember that there are Fravashis of both animate as well as inanimate 
objects; aad as Fravashis are not inanimate things but are entities in the 
strictest sense of the word, then, the world may naturally be represented as 
animated with lif> {and intelligence. It is not however to be supposed that 
this fact indicates the existence of the doctrine of pantheism in the Zoroa- 
strian Religion. I have tried to make this point clear in my paper on *' Frava- 
shis and the Platonic Ideas" spoken of above, 

The point however that we were looking for in the above brief account of 
the world-soul in Plato was to see whether Plato’s universe represented the 
animal creation only, as we have seen in the accounts of Geus Urvan in the 
Bundahishn and in the Gathas, or both animal and human creations. We 
would again draw attention to the words of Plato quoted above: ‘* For it 
(the universe) comprises within itself all intelligible animals, just as this 
world contains us and all other visible creatures,” It will have been seen 
that in some way or other Plato's universe is distinct from  '* this ۵ 
which contains us [mankind] and all other visible creatures.’ We also 


read in another part Of the dialogue as follows :—'' Next, he created the 
earth, our common nourisher, which being confined round the axis that 
extends through the universe, is the guardian and the artificer of night 
and day, as well as the first and most ancient of the gods that have been 
generated within the universe." We thus see that even Platos universe represents 
the animal world only and is distinct from the earth which later on produced 
mankind. In fact, as we go through the Timeus we find that the creation of 
mankind comes later in point of time. 

In all the accounts then, the world soul represents the animal creation only, 
If this is so, it would seem to emphasize the point which we have tried 
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to make clear, in the first part of this paper, namely, that the Yasna 29 
may bedivided inte two parts, of which the flrst part ends with stanza 8, 
and in whieh part nothing is said that has reference to human beings, but 
to animal creation only as represented by the Geus Urvau. 

We now come to an important point for consideration. If the universe of 
Plato were distinct from the earth, ean we say, extending the analogy to 
the account given of Geus Urvan in the Gathas that the first three stanzas 
of Yasna 29 do not refer to anything happening on و‎ earth, but to 
some kind of universe in Plato’s sense, that existed before it. To understand 
this point clearly we must again go to Plato and see whether his universe 
was quite distinct from the earth and existed separately in we 
now suddenly remember that Plato did not intend to say that his earth 
or world was quite separate from the universe. We again refer to his words : 
*'Next he formed the earth, our common  nourisher which ..... is the first 
and most ancient of the gods that have been generated within the universe." 
If generated within the universe,: this earth is not necessarily separate 
from it. Plato’s universe then appears to be the same as his earth, only, that 
the earth represents the later form which his universe assumed in course of ages. 

Plato's “universe” is thus the same as his **earth", and we find that in the 
Gathie accounts no difference is sought to be made between a universe in Plato's 
sense and the earth. And it is the same in the Bundahishn. On this point 
also, then, there is no divergence in the accounts of Plato, the Gathas, and 
the Bundahisn. 

Part II].—Conctupina Remarks. 


We now come to the third part of this paper. We have seen the points of 
connection between the first two parts. We have seen, for instance, that in 
the first part of Yasna 29 (the first three stanzas) as well as in that part 
in Plato which refers to his universe, no reference has been made to human 
beings on this earth, for there were none at the time; and that in the second 
part of Yasna 29, as well as in that part of Plato, where his universe is 
spoken of as this earth, allusion is made to human. beings on it. 

In the first part of Yasna 29, the conversation takes place, as it were, in the 
Divine Assembly, and in the second, human element enters largely in that con- 


versa tion. 
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But if what we have said above about the first part of Yasna 29 be correct, 
then that part will have to be differently interpreted. For instance the Aeshma 
in stanza 2, will have to be translated not by wicked men (see Mills), but in its 
proper significance of a disturber of the order in the universe. In the Srosh 
Yasht, 4, Aeshma is spoken of as au antagonist of Sraosha, who has to keep 
watch night and day over things of the world against his attacks. And we 
remember according to Bundahishn. that the evil spirit goes to the things of the 
earth in the eapaeity of a disturber. 


We have come to the end of this paper. We find that the writer of the 
Bundahishn in his account of Goshurwan in Ch. IV has followed Yasna 
29 correctly upto the 3rd stanza, and has evidently taken it for granted 
that the Geus Urvan, representing the mineral, vegetable and animal king- 
doms, and as representing the time that elapsed before the advent of man 
on earth, was satisfied with the reply given to her complaint. He, how- 
evor, suddenly stops, in his exposition, at stanza 3 of Yasna 29, and we 
may ask whether it was so on aecount of his inability to reconcile what 
follows in that Yasna, with what has gone before so far. What ever that 
may be, we find that the Geus Urwan who was satisfed with the reply 
given in the first part of the Yasna, is unable to appreciate the trend of 
events that appear after the advent of man on earth and of the action of 
thelaw of duality, and consequently remains dissatisfied with the reply given 
in the second part of the Yasna, namely, that she can only get, as she 
understands, the voice of a pusillanimous man, Zarathushtra, instead of that 
of a man who is mighty and lord over his will, We can only be sorry 
both for the Geus Urvan and for ourselves that it was not to be otherwise. 





THE WORD ' ZAOTHRA' USED IN THE AVESTAN 
LITERATURE. 


By Ardeshir Khurshedji Vesavewala, Esq. B.A. 


This paper is intended to give an exhaustive interpretation of the word 
Zaothra as it is used in Avesta and Pahlavi literature. Zaothra is something 
that is offered in sacred service or religious ceremony as it is understood 
literally. This offering may be either with meat, food or consecrated water used 
in the Yasna ceremonies. The four elements which play a most important part 
in the Zoroastrian ceremonies are Hom, Barsam, Jivam and Aiwiaonghana. 
Ceremonies are performed by these means in honour of Ahura Mazda and 
Amesha Spentas in which fruit, vegetables, holy unleavened bread named 
Draona, water etc. are dedicated in their honour. The Zaota or the principal 
performer of the caremony tastes these things and delivers the rest of them 
to other Zoroastrians who eat them after reciting the due formule. The Avesta 
Myazda, Vedic Miyidha is the sacred solid thing dedicated to the Yazatas in 
the ceremonies, whereas Zaothra is the sacrificial watery offering dedicated 
in the Yazashna ceremony. This Avesta word Zaothra is the same as Pahlavi 
Zohar, Persian Zor and Gujarati word zor. In Yazashna ceremony the sacrificial 
water is presented near the fire and then dropped in a well. This is called ‘ the 
mixing of Zaothra wi ۳ 

The Pahlavi translators as well as the Sanskrit translator such as the 
learned Dastur Nairyosang Dhaval many times do not translate the Avesta word 
in their own language but only transcribe it. In the same way this word Zaothra 
is transcribed by the Pahlavi writers Zohar or Zor. The Avesta ‘ th’ becomes 
‘h’ in Pahlavi as for instance Chithra becomes Chihar, Puthra becomes Puhar, 
so Zaothra becomes Zohar. In Sanskrit we find Nairyosang using the word 
Prán for Zaothra. It is not known why he uses so. The learned Dastur 
Sheriarji Bharucha suggests that Nairyosang might have used Pan ‘ ۲ 
i.e, beverage which the copyists in mistake might have read Prin Ma. This 
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word Pràn Mta is used many times in the translation of Yasna and Mainyu 
Kherat. Again the Avesta word Závera meaning strength is transcribed in 
Pahlavi as Zohar or Zor and Nairyosang uses pran NI4. This shows that for 
the two separate Avesta words only one word is used in Pahlavi and Sanskrit, 
and thus they are often mixed up together. | 


So it is not known why Nairyosangh uses the word ‘ Prana for the Avesta 
word Zaothra which is nothing else but water offered in sacred service. Perhaps 
he might be using the Pahlavi word Zohar in the sense of Persian Gohar mea. 
‘essence. It is a custom among the Zoroastrians that they do not extinguish 
the lights from the fire-temples but take out the burning torch and mixed up 
with the fire. In the same way they pour Haoma, milk, or any sacred water 
used in the religious ceremony in wells or rivers in order to form an invisible 
connection with the river Avan Ardvisura. 


The vessel in which Zaothra is prepared is called ‘ Zaothrabarena’ (the dish) 
that holds the Zaothra (see Visparad, 10-2). In this dish the Zaothra water 
which is prepared in various ways in the Yazashna ceremony is mixed with the 
juice of Haoma, milk and Hadhanaepata. 


It seems that in the Yazashna ceremony the work which is performed now 
by Zoti i. e. the officiating priest and Raspi i. e. one sitting opposite to the Zoti- 
was formerly performed by many priests, the eight classes of which are spoken 
of in Ujirána gûh, 5. The Frabaréta is the priest who brings to the Zaotar all 
the implements and other things required for the ceremonies. The Zaothra bara 
is the priest who carries or brings the offerings and so on. 

The attributes of Zaothra are (1) Yaozadàta meaning purified or cleansed, 
(2) Dahmopairishta meaning examined and tested by a pious man, (3) Pairi- 
angharshta meaning well strained, (4) Shraeshta meaning fairest (5) Dahmo 
pairi-angharshta meaning well strained by a pious man (6; Dahmo Yaozdita 
meaning sanctified by a pious man. (7) Yaso-béréta meaning (Zaothras) brought 
for Yasna, (see Yasna Ha-68-10. Zaothra dedicated to the water is nota 
solid thing but a liquid matter as we see in Bundahis 21-3 where ‘‘Ahuramazda 
says ‘I will create Zarathustra who will pour sixfold holy water (Zór) into 
the river and make it again wholesome.” Shiyast-l& sháyast Chap 2-43 says, 
at a house in which the sacred ceremony is prepared and a dog or a man dies 
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there, the holy water Zohar which is taken in that place is to be carried away 
immediately to the water. Mainyu Kharat (62-84,86 says that by pouring 
Zaothra in the sea the noxious creatures perish. In Yasna Ha 68-1 it is said 
that O Ahurian of Ahura if we have offended Thee so may this Zosthra arrive 
(to thee), that provided with Haoma, flesh and Hadha-naépata. O Ahurian 
(daughter) of Ahura! for sweetness and fatness, mayest thou, O Zaothra arrive 
tome. Ha 66-1 says ‘with purity give I this Zaothra, provided with Haoma 


provided with flesh, with Hadha naepata uplifted with purity, to thee O 
Ahurian descended frem Ahura.’ 


The Zaothra prepared with Yazashna ceremony is to be,dedicated to Avan 
Ardvisura from sunrise to sunset (Yasht 5-91). It is forbidden to take out water 
from a well or to water the ground after sunset. Those who break this order are 
considered as wicked. The Zaothra ceremony performed in honour of Avan 
Ardvisura at night does not reach him but it reaches the Daevas who rejoice at 
it. (Yasht 5-94). In Meher Yasht 31-34 the reciter says— 

‘O Mithra, hear our offering, be content with our offering, come to our 
offering, accept our alms, accept the offered gifts, carry them together to the 
gathering place, lay them down in the place of praise. 

Ahura Mazda and all the heavenly Yazatas are praised with this offered 
Zaothra and with rightly spoken words In gosh yasht and Avan Yasht we find 
a list of the benefits accruing to the great Shaoshyants i. e. benefactors by 
performing ceremonies with Zaothras, as for instance, Paradhata Haoshayangha, 
Yima Khshaeta, King Faredun. Haoma, Kava Husrava, Zarathushtra and 
Kava Vishtaspa. In Avan Yasht we know that prayers of the following wicked 
rulers are not accepted as for instance, Johák, Afrasiab, the sons of Vaesaka, 
Arejat Aspa, and Vandaremainá. In all these Zaothra played an important part 
in things offered for sacrifice. 

We have seen about the preparation of Zaothra and mixing the same in the 
rivers and wells. We also find reference to ZaothraeAtash i. e. Zaothra for the 
fire in Vendidad. In Fargard 18-70 we find the penalty that a person shall pay 
to atone for his bad deeds where Ahura Mazda says ‘ He shall slay a thousand 
head of small cattle, he shall godly and piously offer up to the fire the entrails 
thereof together with Zaothra libations. Fargard 19-24 says (In order to remove 
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defilement) he shall, when nine nights have passed away bring libations into 
the fire, he shall bring hard wood into the fire, he shall bring ineense of Vohu- 
gaona unto the fire. 

Shayast là sháyast chapter 7-9 says ‘ whoever shall extinguish a fire by him 
ten fires are to be gathered together..... and by him holy-water-(zéhar) is to be 
presented to the sacred fire (Atash-i- Vahram.) 

Chapter 2-5 of the same book says “For in the Dámdád nask it is revealed 
that when they sever the consciouness of men it goes out to the nearest fire, then 
out to the stars, then to the moon, then to the sun and it is needful that the 
nearest fire......... should be provided with zór." 

About the merits of the Zaothra offerer it is the teaching of our religion 
that the main thing to be seen in our prayer is one's own good intention or aim. 
A man must have good and noble thoughts while praying to God in order to 
form his character’ In order to propitiate Ahura Mazda we should not look to 
the quantity of things dedieated in the eeremony but we should look to the aim 
or the object of the dedicator. Sháyast la sháyast chapter 15-12 says, 

‘Whoever wishes to propitiate Ardavahist in the world is he who wishes to 
promote his things..... that he should propitiate the fire of Ahura Mazda in 
whatever has happened and whatever occurs and should aet for its happiness he 
Should not put upon it wood, incense and holy water which are stolen and extorted | 
and should not cook at it a ration which is violently extorted from men." 

From this we see that the offerings of a dishonest rogue do not earry any 
advantage with it. Ram Yasht 19-4 says 

'* To it prayed Azi Dahaka for this favour, grant me O air, thou that 
workest on high that I may make all immortal who are in the seven Keshvars. 
The Air which works on high did no grant this favour to him offering, not to 
him praying. . . . not to the offerer of gifts." 

In Hà 68-3 we find the Zaothra of good thoughts, words, and deeds dedica 
ted to Ardvisura. 

Ashish Vangh does not accept the gifts of a man who has no more seed, a 
child who is under age, a maiden unsought for, etc. 

The solid or liquid things dedicated in ceremonies are offered to those 
Zoroastrians who join them. First of all the Zaota or the principal performer 
tastes them and then he delivers the rest of them to other Zoroastrians at the 
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same time warning them that they should be pure and chaste. No one else 
should make use of these offerings exeept the pious  Athornans and the holy 
Mazdayasnans.  Yasht 10-120 says 

** May the pure man eat of the purest gifts. If he does this, if he offers to 
Mithra with wide pastures then he is content and not offended." 

In Tir Yasht para 60 it is said that ifa destroyer lays hold of this offering, 
à harlot, an unbeliever who does not recite the Gathas, who slays the world, an 
adversary of the Ahurian Zoroastrian law, then Tishtrya, the shining majestic, 
seizes the healing remedies, there come to the Aryan regions hirdrances, troops 
rush on them and the Aryan region is damaged. 

Avian Ardvisura says in para 92 of Aván Yasht °“ There shall not eat of 
these my offerings, a foe, a passionate one, a liar, no slanderers, no detractor, no 
serman, none who spurns praying, no deformed. 

In Yasna Ha 3-7 we see that the objects of propitiation are enumerated and 
other praises sung and they are all presented to the holy beings supposed to have 
arrived there in response to the invitation, and then the Gaoti and Raspi says 
t hat those who are pure and chaste shall taste these offerings. This reminds the 
taster that unless his soul is pure and unless he comes out successfully in his 
moral career all the ceremonies that he performs in honour of the holy beings 
are useless. Since according to the Zorastrian religion the salvation of a man is 
made to depend solely and entirely upon his own efforts and deeds it is his 
peremptory duty to lead a holy life and to think speak and act righteously. 





CATHOLICITY OF THE AVESTAN CONCEPT: 
THE SUPERNAL, INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL. 


By Khodabax Edalji Punegar Esq. 5. A. 


Narrowness of view is a phrase foreign to the lexicon of the Avesta, inasmuch 
as straitness is the root-signification of Angra who, morally interpreted, is simply 
to be shunned and discarded. Universalism, on the other hand, is the very 
key-note of the Avestan music, so melodious, expressive and impressive. The 
Avesta looks upon a subject exhaustively from all possible stand-points and 
deals out to it a thorough treatment in all its details. It is not given to 
the Avestan writings to prominently put forward one mere phase of an entire 
conception, and to relegate others into oblivion. This would be devoid of the 
idea of thoroughness and would savour greatly of incompleteness, to which the 
Avesta cannot plead guilty. 


The Avestan word for “ religion" is daend, whose root-meaning is “ percep- 
tion," which ranges from the infinitesimal to the Infihite. The Avestan concep- 
tion of "religion," therefore, covers a wide ground of thought and is not 
restricted merely to the narrow field of the perception of the man himself, 
or to that of the world in which he breathes. This is but natural. Religion, 
as we know without questioning, is meant for “ man" on this earth. As a 
human being, there is a limit to his knowledge, beyond which he feels the 
presence of some forces which he terms as the unknowable. Thus, his mental 
vision stretches to the unknowable that is outside its skirts and to the knowable 
which is within them. Under the category of the knowable may be included 
what he knows to be present within himself and all that is outside of him 
which he actually sees with his physical eyes and which he knows the presence 
of through his five physical senses. 

It is but natural, therefore, that he reflects of forces which he believes to exist 
in the sphere, beyond his conception, those which he experiences to work within 
himself and the others which he finds asserting their power outside of him in 
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the world. In other words, he becomes alive to the working of the powers 
which are super-human, human and physical; that is to say, which are supernal, 
internal and external. 

These three spheres are all that a man can think of and it is in respect of the 
self-same spheres that a “religion” should afford materials to mankind to have 
a clear perception. The Avestan word daená does signify this notion, and the 
Avestan writings are replete with such ideas and they do afford materials 
enabling mankind not simply to have a perception of the workings of the three 
spheres enumerated above but to act upto them and be benefited by reaping 
the advantages accruing therefrom. 

Now let us translate these thoughts to the Avestan scriptures to see how 
far they fit the religious sentiments propounded in them. The Avesta speaks of 
two kinds of existence, the spiritual and the material’ and equally angels 
are spoken of as belonging to the world of the spirits and to that of matter.: 
The idea of spiritual intelligences is not unknown to the sacred texts of the 
Parsis.* A regular hierarchy of such intelligences is formed and at the head 
thereof we find Ahura Mazda, the God, who is depicted as the progenitor of the 
Archangels and, at the same time, to be of same thought, word and deed 
with them.* The Minos (spirits) and angels succeed the Archangels. A belief 
in the existence of. Archangels could be easily gathered from the Avestan remnants 
that are spared to us by the iron hand of Fate.’ Nay, there can be no other go 
for a Zoroastrian but to entertain such a belief inasmuch as it is embodied in that 
part of the literature which forms the very key-stone of the religion, viz., the 
Confession of the Faith (Yasna Hà XID.' The said belief and the confession as a 
Zoroastrian run, therefore, conjointly and inviolably. The Gathas cannot be said 
with safety to be silent on this point.” Although the term Amesha Spenta which 


Yasna Há XXXV 1, 

Khorshed Nyaish 14. 

Yasna Há XXXIII 11 (See note 7 below.) 

Farvardin Yasht 8 83, 

Yasna Há XXVIII 3 (See note 7 below.) 

“I confess to be a praiser of the Amesha Spentas, an extoller of the Amesha Spentas." (Ha XII ۰۱ ) 


D 0t H ew t9 نم‎ 


7 See notes 3 and 5 above: "Listen-you unto-me and have-mercy on-me for every offering (whatsoever) you-who 
are the most-beneficent Ahura Mazda, and Armaiti, and the world-furthering Asha, and Vohu Mano and Khshathra ۰ 
(Yasna XXXIII 11). 


“Whereby, O Asha and Vohu Mano! I will celebrate you and the unprecedented Ahura Mazda, from whom are 
E Khshathra and the increasing Armaiti, As my source of joy cOme-you to the invocations.’ (Yasna 
VIII 3.) | 
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conveys the notion of * Archangels” is not to be traced in the body of the Gat has 
except in its introductory strophe, the idea of the archangels as highest intelligences 
is nevertheless patent. Salient Gathie passages! may be cited where the names 
of archangels occur, explicable only in the supernal sense of intelligences in which 
sense the same names unmistakeably stand in the later Avesta generally and 
in the Yasht literature particularly. The Gathas equally abound in passages wherein 
the names of Archangels have to be interpreted in the internal sense of abstract 
qualities in man The Avesta and the later Pazand.writings * have delegated 
the care of external objects in this world to the Archangels ; nay, have identified 
their cause with such objects. Vohu Mano (Behman), for instance, manifests his 
presence in the external sphere in connection with the animate creation“ and so 
does Asha Vahishta in relation to fire,» Khshathra Vairya to metal, ° Spenta 
Armaiti to the Earth, * Haurvatát (Khordad, to waters and Ameretát (Amardád ) 
to vegetation and trees. 


6 


So far for the names of the Archangels. When we come to those of the 
angels, we find that Adar stands out as an angel most prominently in Yasna 
LXII (Atash Niydishna) where he has been apostrophized.'^ This is the supernal 


aspect. The same term is also used in the Gathas” in the internal sense of 


animal heat and energy. Externally interpreted, Adar signifies fire on the altar 


or in the hearth.” In respect of the names of other angels, it seems that they are 
employed in two, if not all the three, of the aspects mentioned above. The word 
Ap (Paz. Awan) is used in the supernal sense of a female angel presiding over 





Gatha Ahunavaiti Yasna H&A XXVIII 1, 3, 5, 7,8. 9, 10; Hà XXIX 2, 6, 7. 8, 10, 11; Hå XXX, 1, 7, 9, 10, etc. 
Gatha Ahunavaiti, Yasna Hà XXVIII 2, 4, 6, 11, XXX 8, 9, etc. 

Patet Kardeh 8. 

Yasna (Gatha Ahunavaiti) XXXIV 3; Vend. XIX 20 “a man,” 

5 Yasht Haptanghaiti 4. 

6 Yasht Haptanghaiti 2. 

7 Yasna XVI 10; Vend, II 10, 14, 18; Vend. III 35 ; Vend. XVIII 64. 


m‏ و ون احم 


8 Hádokht ۲2۲2, ۲ 7 “drink water"; Yasna IIT 1; Yasna VII 1, 25; Jamyát Yasht 96 (Haurvatat and Ameretat 


smite hunger and thirst.) 


9 Hadokht Parg. I 7 ٠: partake of fruits"; Yasna III 1; Yasna VII 1, 20; Yasht Haptanghaiti 3; Jamyát Yasht 


96 (see note 15.) 
10 Yasna LXII 4-6 ete; Yt, Jamyat 46, 47; Yasna X VI 4. 
11 Gatha Ahunavaiti Yasna XXXI 3, 19. 
12 Gatha Spenta Mainyu Yasna XLVII 6; Gatha Vohu-Khshathra Yasna LI 9, 
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waters! and in the external sense of waters on the face of the Earth? Similarly, 
beyond being used in their supernal aspect of angels, in their external aspect, 
8 DE 8 a ^ ١ 4 $ 2 
Hvaré-Khshaeta® represents the Sun, Méongh* the Moon, Tishirya® the Star 
Sirius, Goosh® the cattle-creation, Vata’ the wind, Asman? the sky, Zem? the 
Earth and Anaghra Raochangh” the Boundless Light. On the other hand, the 
r ^ y elt ۷ YQ = j ME E ۷ 1 1 1 
word Sraosha " stands as the name of an angel, which is its supernal aspect, 
presiding over * obedience" and “ adherence” to Natures Law, which is 
equally to be traced internally within man as a virtue. Likewise, over and above 
their supernal usage as angels, in their internal aspect, Rashnu” signifies rectitude, 
13 Š ۰ ۰ ۰ DAI e 
Fravashi^ principle, Verethraghna’ , victory and triumphant spirit, Râman” joy, 
Ashi’? piety, virtue, blessing, and ArsArát? righteousness . 


Now remain principally Mithra, * Daená'* and Alâthra Spenta” which, 
like Adar appear to have been employed in all the three aspects. 
Supernally, they are the names of angels, whilst internally they signify ۵ 
and friendship’, °“ conscience” and ‘ faculty of thought" respectively. Their 
external significations are °“ the light emanating from the Sun," °“ religious 


1 Yasna I 12: II 12. 
9 Yasht Ava 3, 5. 
3 Yasna IL 11 (angel); Yasna LX 4 (sun). 
4 Yasna II 1١ (angel); Gatha Ushtavaiti Yasna XLI V 3 (moon). 
5 Khorshed Niyáish 8 (angel); Tir Yasht 42 (star). 
6 Tir Yasht 2 (angel); Yasna LXXI 9 (cattle-creation). 
7 Yasna XVI 5 (angel); Tir Yasht 33 (wind). 
8 Yasna XVI 6 (angel); Meher Yasht 95 (sky). 
9 Yasna XVI 6 (angel); Meher Yasht 9 5 (earth). 
10 Yasna XVI 6 (angeD; Vend. XI 1, 2, 10 (boundless light). 
1l Gatha Ushtavaiti Yasna XLIII 12 (angel); Gatha Ahunavaiti Yasna XXXIII 14 (Adheren ce). 
12 Yasna XVI 5 (angel); Yasht Boh ram 47 (rectitude). 
13 Yasna XVI 5 (angel); Yasna XIII 7 (principle). 
14 Yasna XVI 5 (angel); Yasna IX 17 (vietory). 
15 Yasna XVI 5 (angel); Yasna Haptanghaiti XXXV 4 (joy). 
16 Yasna XVI 6 (angel); Gath4 Ushtavaiti Yasna XLVI 10; Gatha Ahunavaiti Yasna XXXIII 13 (piet y, blessing). 
17 Yasna XVI 6 (angel); Visperat VII 2 (righteousness), 
18 Yasna XVI 5 (angel; Meher Yasht 116-117 (friendship) Vend IV 2 (contracts); Meher Yasht 144 (light 


۰ 


19 Yasna XVI 6 (angel); Gatha Ahunavaiti Yasna XXXI 20 (conscience); Gatha Ahunavaiti Yasna XXXIII 13 


(religious dietates.) 
20 Yasna XV16 (angel); Gatha Ushtavaiti Yasna XLV 3 (faculty of thought); Gatha Ahunavaiti Yasna X XIX 7 


(religious thought or text), 


emanating from the sun). 
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dictates”. and ‘‘religious thoughts as embodied in the sacred literature" 
respectively. 

So far we have dealt with the catholicity of the Avestan concept. However, 
we have seen above, that the three-fold interpretation cannot be, for the 
present, attached to the names of most of the angels. ‘Some seem to have no 
external phase of the three-fold interpretation, whilst others are short 
٠ of the internal phase. Indeed, this is the situation with our present state 
of acquaintance of the Avestan writings. Future studies may, rather shall, 
transpire the solution of ‘these apparent shorteo ings, and this will 
well-nigh be the case as the Avestan atmosphere is redolent of universalism. 
Shakespeare read geography on the body of a person, and we require a 
Shakespeare to read nature anthropopathically and to read human virtues 
in nature. Out of the names of angels interpreted above, ap may be explained 
even internally with reference to the humours of the body and Yasna 
Haptangháiti (Hà XX XVIII 5) may be cited in support thereof. On the 
other hand, ashi can be interpreted externally in the sense of *' riches.» 

In conclusion, we may observe that a Zoroastrian is thus enjoined to pay 
due regard to all the three aspects uniformly and to neglect none in favour of the 
others. In other words, to be a Zoroastrian in entirety, he has to do homage to 
super-human forces, to develop his human virtues so as to attempt to reach the 
stage of perfection typified by the super-human forces, and finally to make the 
best possible use of physical products in nature which are tangible reflections of 
super-human and human forces. In fine, he has to be a devotee of the Above, the 
Within and the Without, that is to say, a man of God, Virtue and the World—a 
spiritualist, ethologist and materialist inseparably. 


1 Ashi Yasht 7, 





THE STORY OF KAIKHUSRU ITS REMARKABLE 
RESEMBLANCE TO THE STORY OF YUDHISTHHIRA : 
AND ITS PROBABLE SOURCE. 


By Palanji Bajroji Desai Esq. 
I.— THE STORY. 


The great monument of the ancient Persian glory—the world renowned 
epic of the great and grand poet Firdausi—is full of historie tales and interes- 
ting legends. One of these legends is the love-story of Bizhan and Manizheh. 
It is a romance full of love and adventure. It begins with sport and pleasure, 
and ends with the meeting together of the loving couple. It is intertwined 
on the one hand with sorrow, artifiee and terrorism, and on the other with 
gentleness, love and devotion. The story commences with the adventure 
of the hero Bizhan on the northern boundaries of ancient Persia for the 
extirpation of wild boars, where he first sees his future wife, and instantly 
falls in love with her. Manizheh, the “princess of Afrasiab, king of Turan— 
the great northern foe of the Iranian Kings—entices and carries away her 
lover to the capital and conceals him in her palace, where Bizhan is 
found out at last, and the king orders him to be heavily chained and 
imprisoned in a deep well, where Manizheh, forsaking every royal happiness 
for the love of him, goes and resides, keeps him company, and sustains 
him with her loving and consoling words. King Kaikhosru of Iran, in 
whose reign Firdausi conceives this romance to be happened, sends the 
great national hero Rustam to Turan for the deliverance of his own grand- 
son—for Bizhan was the son of Rustam’s daughter Banu Gushasp. The 
battle wages, the Turanians fly, and the hero of the story is being rescued 
by his own grandfather to be carried in triumph with his lady-love, the 
devoted Manizheh, to Iran. | 

There is another episode in the Shahnameh which attracts the attention 
of the reader. It is the story of Prince Isfandiars adventures for the 
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deliverance of his sister Humai, who was carried away by  Arjasp, the 
King of Turan— or, more properly, of Khyon or Chion. This story reminds 
us of the story of Helen, who was carried away to Troy by Paris, and 
for whose deliverance heroic battles were fought at the gates of that 
ill-fated city. Again, the germs of this very story we ses in the story of 
Sita, for whose deliverance her husband, the princely Rama, had to con- 
quer many a difficulty, which all he overcame, like Isfandiar who  over- 
came the seven labours or  Zaftakhans. Thus in all these three stories 
we see the sole object of reconquering the Beauty from the hands of the 
Beast, who had the audacity to carry her away from her native land. 
The story of the fall of Troy, as well as of the fall of lanka in the 
beautiful story of Sita, is very well known to the general reader. But 
the story of the fall of Ruindezh is the third edition of this self-same 
story with which most of the lovers of Comparative Mythology are, I am 
afraid. not so well acquainted. 

In the same way, that the story of Bizhan and Manizheh is also a 
counterpart of an interesting episode in the Harivams Parva of the great 
Sanskrit epic, the Mahabharata, few scholars appear to be aware of. 1 
have tried to compare these two Iranian and Indian versions of this oue _ 
and the same story of love and adventure some years ago in a lecture 
delivered before the Dnyan Prasarak Mandli. That the story of the fall 
of Troy is the counterpart of the story of the fall of Lanka cannot be 
gainsaid. At the same time, I am of opinion, that the story of the fall 
of Ruindezh is the third edition of the story of the Beauty and the Beast. 
I have tried to analyse these three stories in another lecture before the 
abovementioned Mandli. 

But a third episode of the Shahnameh is the most attractive and the most 
interesting for the Mythologer. It is the episode of the life and death 
of king Kaikhusru, whom many a writer in the first half of the last cen- 
tury persistently tried to identify with Cyrus the Great. l am not to 
discuss here the pros and cons for this identification, because that have 
already been done exhaustively elsewhere. Here I wish to draw the attention 
of students and savants of History and Mythology to the incidents men- 
tioned by Firdausi in his beautiful description of many achievements of 
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king Kaikhusru of [ran which compares very forcibly with the description 
of the Pandava king Yudhishthira given in the Mahabharata of poet Vyasa. 

The Mahabharata is a great epic like the Shahnameh, and the episodes 
and achievements of Yudhishthira and Kaikhusru have so many incidents 
in common among them that the intelligent reader will be more readily 
tempted to conclude that not only there is very little difference between the 
two stories, but that one is the source of the other. 

Let us see how one could arrive at this bold conclusion. Although I cannot 
give here a short synopsis of the doings of the Iranian as well as the 
Indian kings, yet, to be more explicit, I will give the gist of the inci- 
dents and events happened during the reign of each of these prehistoric 
kings, comparing them at the same time with one another, so that the 
reader could see at a glance the similarity between these two differently 
given versions of one and the same story. 

The Mahabharata story is best known as the story of the Kauravas and the 
Pandavas. The ancestor of these two clans was one named Kuru, but while 
all his descendants are known as the Kauravas, the Pandavas are known 
as the descendants of Pandu, the youngest son of Vichitra-Virya or Vyasa, 
and half-brother of Dhritarashtra, who was born blind. Pandu was the king 
of Hastinapura, who died leaving five sons— Yudhishthira, Bhima, Arjuna, 
&e., all of whom being of very tender age, their uncle the blind king was 
called to the throne. He had a large number of sons, of whom Duryodhana was 
the best known. 

This Duryodhana might be best compared with the Turanian king Afrasiab, 
whose ancestor was king Faridun of Persia, who was als» the progenitor of the 
Iranian Royalty. Faridun had three sons, one of whom being Tur his 
` deeendants were called Turanians after his name, while the Iranians were 
named after ‘Iraj or Iran, the third son of Faridun. Although Tur and his 
sons were given the country of Turan as their patrimony, they forcibly took 
hold of the throne of Iran, and the Shahnameh is full of the wars waged 
between the Iranians and the Turanians like the Mahabharata, which is full 
with the feuds of the Pandavas and the Kauravas. In each case the parties 
are related to each other, and the great wars were fought between the sons 
of the two brothers and their followers. 
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Yudhishthira wss the head of the Pandava clan ; the head of the Iranian 
clan was Kaikhusru. [t is said of both of these two kings that they were the 
most pious persons among all mankind. When Yudhishthira came to age he 
claimed the throne of his father: Kaikhusru did the same, for a large part of 
his ancestors dominions was under the control of the Turanian king 
Afrasiab. Yudhishthira was the heir-apparent, but the people wanted him to 
ascend the throne at once in place of the blind king. Inthe same way the 
Iranian people wanted their youthful king Kaikhusru to be liberated from 
the domination of the Turanians and ascend the throne. Duryodhana contrived 
to annihilate all his Pandava cousins with their mother, but they were rescued 
by the timely help of a distant relative. Afrasiab, too, contrived the death 
of Kaikhusrü and his mother, but they were saved by Piran, the Turanian 
Vizier, who was also their distant relative. 

During the war in the historic field of Kurukshetra Arjuna, the hero of the 
Pandavas, used to kill at a stroke five hundred of his enemies ou right. The 
prowess of Rustam, the world-renowned hero of the Iranians, is well-known 
to the readers of the Shahnameh. But he could very well be compared with 
Bhima more than witn his brother Arjuna. Eleven Kaurava armies took 
the field and they were all annihilated. At each battle eleven heroes fought 
on. each side in single combats, and in most of these the Pandavas proved 
victorious. In the same way, after many a bloody battle eleven brave warriors 
(Yazdeh Rukh) of the Iranians met with the same number of the Turanian 
heroes, and after deadly single combats the former proved victorious, In almost 
all the single combats the Pandvas had an upper hand, but the Iranian hereos 
were victorious in all the eleven combats. 

Duryodhana was wounded, and he fled for his dlife from the battlefield. 
He concealed himself at the bottom of a lake, keeping its waters at a distance 
on all sides from himself, as if by magic or incantation. The Pandavas 
getting information as to his whereabouts collected -themselves on the 
banks of the lake and compelled the fugitive king to come out of the water 
by ealling him names. Then a fresh combat was fought between Duryodhana 
and Bhima, in which the Pandava hero broke his antagonists thigh-bones in 
such a manner that Duryodhana lay dead on the ground. Tt is interesting 
to note that Afrasiab was defeated and killed in the very same manner. After 
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the annihilation of his armies, he fled from the field of battle and erossing the 
Caspean sea, or ‘‘the sea of Chin,” as the Shahnameh calls it, concealed himself 
in a lake, named alike in the Avesta as wel! asin the Shahnameh, Chaechast. 
He was hotly pursued, and on being rebuked he came out of the waters of the 
lake, and was siezed and brought before king Kaikhusru, who was near at hand 
at the time, having arrived at the fire temple of Azerbadgan, to praise the 
Almighty for his great vietory over his Turanian foes. The hero who killed 
Afrasiab is named Hom (Haoma), a descendant of king Faridun, who is equally 
honoured for his bravery in the Avesta as well as inthe Shahnameh. - 

Now peace was restored : the Pandavas regained their Kingdon of Hastina- 
pura from their Kaurava cousins, and the Iranians gained theirs from the Tura- 
nians. Yudhishthira united the Hastinapura and the Indraprastha kingdoms, 
and became the sole master of all the dominions like king Kaikhusru, who also 
united the Iranian and Turanian kingdoms under his own sovereignty. 


II.—THE RESEMBLANCE. 

Thus far the reader could have marked the glaring similitudes between the 
Mahabharata and the Shahnameh versions of the great wars between the two 
very nearly related families in both cases. Now let us see what further com- 
parisons we are able to make between the Indian and the Iranian episodes. 

Yudhishthira, the great king, is now satisfied with what he wanted in 
this world. He has gained kingdoms, renown and happiness: he now gives up 
all his joys and pleasures. He has no children of his own; he abdicates his 
throne, gives it up to one of the royal princes, and goes to the woods to see and 
meet the Parmatma. His four brothers, his queen Draupadi, and a faithful dog 
are his only companions. They were seven altogether. They marched to eastwards 
and southwards, and then to northwards, and on and on they went without settling 
on the way. All of them died on the long road of hunger and exhaustion except 
the ex-king and the faithful dog, who was none other than the Dharma-devta, who 
guided the way.  Yudhishthira again and again requested to and expostulated 
with his companions to return to their kingdom and not follow him where he 
intended to go, for in doing so there was death and ruin to them all. But they 
were inexorable: the good king's advice was ineffective. He with his dog survived 
them, and at last, when he arrived on the banks of the heavenly-born Ganga, 
Yudhishthira stepped into its waters and reached the Heavens ! 
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The counterpart of Yudhishthira —king Kaikhusru—does the same things 
over again. After gaining the kingdoms of his forefathers, he relinquishes all 
his worldly joys and happiness, pomp and pleasures, kingdoms and armies, 
and prepares himself to go to some distant waters, there to comtemplate and 
praise the Almighty. He abdicates the throne, and having no progeny of his own 
establishes one of the scions of the Royal Family, named Lohrasp, as his successor. 
The ized Sarush reveals himself in a dream and bids the king to retire to lake 
Chaechast. The king is accompanied by princes Tus and Gustahm, the hero Giv 
and his son Bizhan, prince Fariburz (the uncle of the Shah), and the ized Sarush as 
their guide. Here also they are seven in all. After along march the king advises 
his five compsnions to return to the capital, but they would not leave their 
Emperor alone. Kaikhusru predicts a storm and fortells their fate; but to no 
At last a snow-storm overtakes them, and they are found dead on the 


purpose. 
The Shah only survives, but soon to become invisible. It is believed that 


morrow. 


he still exists and is deathless. | ۱ 
The similar fate of the Indian and the Iranian kings completes the list of the 


similar events during their glorious lives. Now we shall try to summarize some 
of the details of their feats and achievements with a view to further compare them. 


In the first place the heroes of the two stories are princes of royal blood. 
They are equally just, honest, and liberal ; their dominions are usurped by their 
own cousins, who are wicked and ambitious ; and to regain these, wars are declared 
and fought and won. At the time of his birth it was heard from the heavens that 
Yudhishthira shall be good and popular king : while the astrologers had declared at 
the birth of Khusru that he shall be a benevolent and exalted king, and that he 


shall anite Turan with ۰ 

2ndly— Y udhishthira was terrorised by his. uncle Dhritarashtra and his son 
Duryodhana, the usurper, while Khusru was ordered more than once to be put to 
death by Afrasiab, his maternal grandfather, who had usurped the northern part of 
Iran proper during his infancy. 

3rdly— Y udhishthira was assisted in his attempt to regain his kingdom by his 
brothers Bhima and Arjuna; while Khusru had the help of Rustam and his brave 
son-in-law Giv. Bhima had saved his mother Kunti and his brothers from a burn- 
ing house in which they had taken shelte: during their sojourn in a town of the 
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Kauravas. In like manner Giv had saved the lives of Khusra and his mother 
Firangiz from many a diffieulty while they were in Turan. 

[The exploits of Bhima and Arjuna on the one side could be very well 
compared with those of Rustam and Giv on the other.] 

4thly—[The Kauravas with the Turanians and the Pandavas with the 
Iranians might be comoared.] Vidura was a Kaurava, but he was very 
friendly with the Pandava king and his queen-mother Kunti; so was Piran, the 
Turani Vizier, a great friend of Khusru and his mother Firangiz. 

5thly.—As Duryodhana had promised to restore the kingdom of Hastina- 
pura to the Pandavas after a reign of 12 years, so Afrasiab his counterpart had 
swayed over Iran for a like period of 12 years In both cases the usurpers were 
faithless and had broken their prom ises. 

6thly.— As the Pandavas had tried to inveigle Karna, a Kaurava prince, | 
into their camp, but he refused to be faithless to his king Daryodhana notwith- 
standing the exhortations of Krishna, so was Piran vainly tempted by Gudarz, 
the wisest man among the Iranians, to secede from the Turanian king Afrasiab. 

7thly.—Bhima had vowed to quench his thirst with the blood of his great 
foe Dushashana, and had done so after the overthrow of the latter ata single 
combat. Gudarz did the same after the death ef Pirin at his hand in single 
combat. He drank his blood and quenched his thirst. 

8thly —There were general battles as well as single combats between the 
armies of both the countries of Iran anl India. When the eleven armies were 
extirpated, eleven warriors on each side were selected to fight for the cause in 
single combats, and in both cases the usurping parties were the losers. 

9thly.—Duryodhana after his last and greatest defeat concealed himself in 
a lake, parting the waters for his free abode at the bottom by magie, &e., s» his 
counterpart Afrasiab was also a black magician, taking refuge in a lake after 
his last and ignominious defeat. Both were taunted to come up the surface of 
the water, and both were seized and slain by their rivals in;fresh single combats. 

10thly.—There was a tyrant named Bakka in the city of Ekachakra, who 
used to devour one of the inhabitants daily ; he was killed by Bhima, and the in- 
habitants were freed and delivered from his oppressive rule. There was a similar 
tyrant named Zohak in Iran, who used to feed two serpents sprung up on his 
shoulders with two haman brains daily. The tercified inhabitants were delivered 

6 
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by Kava the blacksmith, the famous hero of Iran, who flourishel in the time of 
of Faridun (= Kuru), the ancestor of both the Iranians (= Pandavas) and the 
Turanians (= Kauravas). 

I1thly.— Yudhishthira was of divine origin, and had gone to heaven after 
death. Kaikhusru, notwithstanding many a death sentence, was saved by 
Divine Benevolence, and without any semblance of death became invisible in a 
snow-storm. Both were married, but both were childless ; both relinquished 
their kingdoms to some relatives of their own, in order to go and meet the 
Almighty. 'Lheir ministers were equally against their intention of forsaking 
the world. Both the kings took their course towards a certain place, equally 
accompanied by six followers, one of whom being a Devata or !zed (god). Both 
survived the fate of their companions and reached their destination alone. 


III.—TiiE. SOURCE. 


Thus we have arrived at the end of our endeavour at comparison batwe en 
the intensely interesting Kathas or dastans (episodes) of Yudhishthira and 
Kaikhusru. Stories and fables are known to have migrated from one country 
toanother, and the stories of Pilpay or Punch Tantra have done the same 
throughout the whole world. The exploits of Rustam and Hercules have been 
compared long ago ; but the achievements of Yudhishthira and Kaikhusru, as 
compared here, have not been done so, as far as I know, elsewhere. (1) 

. Now we must try to find out the reason of their being compared thorough- 
ly and exhaustively. It seems that one of the episodes is the copy of the other. 
India and Iran are neighbouring countries ; they have had intercouse with each 
other from very ancient times ; the Iranians and the Indians are the descen- 
dants of the prehistoric Aryans; the Vedic and the Avestic are the sister 
languages, and according to Dr. Mills the Avestic language is the elder of the 
two. Kaikhusru was a Kaianian king. He is mentioned in the Avesta as 


(1) Messrs Warner Brothers in their English “Shahnama” write in one of their notes 55 47-63, 
thus—“The legend of Kai Khusrau’s melancholy, his expedition into the mountains, and his attainment 
to Heaven without having tasted death, has its parallel in the great Indian epic the Mahabharata, 
M و‎ re e On comparing this legend with that of the text it will be séen that, in spite of natural differences 
of detail, the resemblances are too numerous and close to be wholly accidental .............. One legend 
therefore must be derived from the other, or else, and this seems to be the better opinion, they must 
be referred to a common origin of great antiquity. "—Shahnama, Vol. IV., p. 138-139. 
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Kava Husravangh. Although a prehistoric king, it seems probable that 
there was such an Aryan king, because in the Vedas too we find a king named 
Susravas. In the Avesta it has been mentioned in many Yashts that Husra- 
vangh was a great king ; that he was quite free from sickness and death," 
that ‘he had conquered Frangrasyan (Afrasiab) on the banks of the lake 
Chaechast,” that “the warrior !!aoma had brought Frangrasyan before King 
Husravangh bound hand and foot," that ‘‘ the king had killed him in revenge of 
his own father Kava Syavarshana (Kai Siavash)" and that the king “ united 
the Iranian and Turanian dominions." 

These particulars from the Avesta go a long way to emphasise the details 
given in the Shahnameh. Unfortunately, there is nothing particular in the 
Rigveda about the doings of king Susravas that could be compared with those 
of king Husravangh, leaving aside the full details enlarged upon in the Shah- 
nameh. This much is certain thit there was an Aryan king named (Ved.) 
Susravas or ( Av.) Husravangh, who had taken revenge of his father on a 
_certain un-Aryan (=Turanian) king named (Av.) Fraugrasyan. Now this 
Husravangh was a king of the Kavi or Kaianian House (or clan), and that the 
Avesta too mentions that this House was at war with the House (or clan) of 
Afrasiab the Tur, or Turani, froin very ancient times. As these Turani 
enemies were thoroughly defeated and demolished by Kaikhusru (Kava 
Husravangh) they are not further mentioned in the Avesta after the union of 
the Kingdoms. In the time of Kava Vishtaspa although we find the 8 
at war with their northern neighbours they are not known or mentioned as 
Turanians but as Khyonians. Thus then it seems probable that the exploits of 
King Kaikhusru haye their germs in the Avesta, and that this particular 
episode in the Shahnameh is not without its prototype. 

Not so the exploits of king Yu dhishthira. He isa king mentioned for 
the first time in the Mahabharata only, and not a word about him is to be 
found in the Rig Veda ; and thus there are no prototypes to be found in that 
ancient book as to his varied adventures. The Mahabharata is not a Book of 
Kings like the Shahnameh ; it has no semblance of an historical work ; it is 
a book of romance, interspersed with moral and religious teachings, legends, 
&e. ; it is also not a work of a single author, but it is an epic composed, revised 

and enlarged by three different poets, viz. Vyasa, Vaishampayana, and Sauti ; 
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its date is later than the Avesta, it having assumed its present form between 
three and one hundred B. C. (1); but most assuredly it is much anterior to the 
Shahnameh. The story of Kaikhusru is therefore older than the story of 
Yudhishthira. Kaikhusru flourished long before the schism among the Vedic 
and Avestic Aryans ; heflourished many centuries before the great Prophet of 
Iran. Zoroaster (Zarathushtra) flourished in the time of Kava Vishtaspa, 
whose name is met with in the hymns of the Rig Veda. These particular 
hymns were sung by snch poets as Kakshivan, Mana, Manya, Agastya, ۰ 


King Kaikhusru, therefore, reigned long before the Vedic poets, and these 
again lived long before the Great Bharata was composed by V yasa (B. C. 300). 
It has been shown (1) that the Mahabharata at first was a short poem, but 
afterwards it was elaborated by the disciple of Vyasa, and very greatly so by 
Sauti two hundred years afterwards (B.C. 100), when many an episode was added 
toit. Hence it was called Mahabharata. For example, the Harivamsha Parva 
which relates the story of Usha and Aniruddha, was the section of the book 
that was written long after the earlier portions of the great epic were composed. 
This story is the same which has been identitied(2) with the story of Bizhan and 
Manizheh in the Shahnameh, 


Now, of this story of Bizhan and Manizheh, there is no prototype in the. 
Avesta. In fact, there we do not find even the name of the hero, or that of his 
father Giv, or even of Rustam, the great Iranian Hercules of the Shahnameh, 
or his father Zal. These are the names of the members of a heroic family, which 
was living on the frontiers of Iran and India, and which has been identified with 
the Indian family of Gallava Rishi and Brigu Rishi, by the late Mr. Katiram 
Durgaram Dave B.A. in a series of letters to the Kast Goftar (3). In Pahlavi 
books of course we see the genealogy of Rustam given, ‘and Firdausi has follow- 
ed his Pahlavi authorities. He has followed in many of his interesting episodes 
many a Pahlavi historic work ; but the story of Bizhan and Manizheh is not 
to be fcund even in the Pahlavi works extant, 





)1( “The Mahabharata: a Criticism," p. 2-8. 
(2) In a lecture delivered by me before the Doyan Prasarak Mandli, 1903, 


(3) April 1895. 
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Where did Firdausi get this story from? That he has conceived it himself 
is now no longer true. I think he had a ground-work for his plot— nay, there 
was a story current in India ready-made for him to put into verse, and he has 
done so. If not, how is it that this very story—the story of Bizhan and 
Manizheh—could very happily be identified with the sto.y of Usha and Anirud- 
dha, given in the 19th Parva of the Mahabharata? If you read carefully you 
are sure to conclude that the one is not only the origin or souree, but the copy 
of the other. They are like twin sisters distinguished only by their different 
embellishments and situations. And the great Persian bard himself hints as to 
the source of this fascinating story at the very commencement, thus :— He says 
that as he was “not at one with slumber” one dark night, he called out for 
light and “ a loving wight” brought him light and fruits and wine, and said.— 

* Quaff thou thy wine while from this volume’s store 
I will read out to thee a tale of yore. 

Or ever part thereof shall reach thine ear 

Thou wilt admire the process of the Sphere. 

The theme is love. spell, war and stratagem, 

All worthy that a sage should list to them.” 

^O moon-face !" said I to that Cypress-stem, 


“Recite, recite,” 


who answered: “That will I, 
And thou shalt weave it into poetry." 

“I said: ‘Begin, my fair-faced Moon! to read, 
And make me love thee more. 1 may be freed 
From my distemperature, sleep betide 

In musings, darling mate ! by thee supplied. 
Then will I turn the story, every whit, 

To verse exactly as thou tellest it, 

And telling, offer praise to God above, 

Of my discreet companion and my love !’ 


“That darling Idol read the tale to me 
Qut of the book of ancient legendry, 
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So now give ear the while that I rehearse, 


And exercise the judgment on my verse." * 


Thus far Firdausi. Now what was that “ book of ancient legendry "? - 
What that °“ tale of yore," “the theme of which was love, spell, war and strat- 
agem”? From what I have said above, the reader will safely guess that 
“the tale of yore" was none other than the love story described in the Hari- 
vams Parva of the Mahabharata—the book of ancient legendry. That was the 
romantic story which stirred up, or rather inspired our poet ‘“‘ to weave it into 
poetry. ” 

I think the Mahabharata was very well known to Firdausi. It might 
have been translated into the Pahlavi language in the time of King No. 
shirwan of Persia, when a number of Pahlavi and Sanskrit and Greek works 
was collected and translated into these different languages; orit might have 
been brought into Persia during the successful compaigns of Mahmud of 
Gazni, the patron of Firdausi, and thus our. poet might have freely utilized 
it. Not only the Mahabharata, but the Ramayana too must be known to 
Firdausi, as well as to Dakiki, the Zoroastrian poet of whom Firdausi says that 
‘“he was my pioneer,’ and whose one thousand verses he has incorporated 
bodily in his Shahnameh. In these verses Dukiki has described the first portion 
of the religious wars between Gushtasp and Arjasp. Before continuing the 
story of the fall of Ruindezh, Firdausi thus pays off another debt to “a book 
fulfilled with legends" thus; 


“A book fulfilled with legends met my view, 
Its words possessed of character and true, 

Its stories very ancient and in prose ; 

The wits had never thought of rhyming those, 
No one had thought of linking line to line 

A fact that struck this gladsome heart of mine. 
Two thousand years had passed the story o'er, 


Two thousand years and haply countless more, 





] Warner's Shahnama, Vol. IJI, p. 288-89. 
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And I began his praises to rehearse, 


Who showed the way to turn it into verse," ! 


I guess that one or both of the poets —Dakiki and Firdausi—have transcribed 
from this “book full of legends" the story of Isfandiars Yaftakhans and the 
deliverance of his sister from the hands of Anjasp, and that book is the Ramay- 
ana. 

Similarly, can it be possible that the basis or source of many of the achieve- 
ments of king Kaikhusru as described in the Shahnameh is the great epic—the 
Mahabharata ^ Yes. In describing these exploits our honest poet does hint, as 
he has done in relating the loves of Bizhan and Manizeh, at the very commence- 
ment that he was again indebted to “another tale of yore.” These are his words: — 


“This much achieved the poet will present 
Another tale of yore—how Kaikhusrau 

Sat on the throne and sent an ornament 
Against Turan. Thus if God's grace allow 
The life and health, shall I one story more 


Leave to the world from this famed book of lore." ? 


It once the reader is convinced as to the soures of ona of the episodes of the 
Shahnameh, then he issure to suspect the sources of other stories too. And 
here Firdausi gives out plainly that "from this famed book of lore" he has 
presented to his reader ‘‘ another tale of yore.” What was this “famed book of 
lore"? Was it relating to the Persian history ? Was it written in Persian or 
Arabic or Pahlavi ? Or was such a romantic work in the Avestie language, 
and that too was extant in the time of Firdausi ? [tis sad that there was a 
Pahlavi book named Khudai nam2h, which was the chief foundation of the poet's 
monumental work. That nameh is not be found at present. But did it contain 
the germs of the episodes like the stories of Bizhan and Manizeh, aud Zal and 
Rudabeh ? or the tragadies of Sohrab and Rustam, and Gudarz and Piran, and 
Rustam and lsfandiar ? Or the romances of Rustam’s Haftakhans, and Kai- 





1 Warner's Shahnama. Vol. V., p. 88. 


1 Warner’s Shahnama, Vol. IJI., p. 15, 
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khusru's exploits and achievements ? Perhaps not ; bacause our poet in the 
whole of his sixty thousand couplets does not for once mantion the name of this 
particular book, although besides the above quotations Firdausi admits in 
many a place, wherever he thinks prover to quote his authority, that his stories 
were '* based on documents’ and “on rustic minstrel’s lay." As for the story of 
king Kaikhusru this much seems to be certain that the poet was well-acquainted 
with the Mahabharata, and was induced to utilise the plots therefrom, and had 
put them into an interesting Iranian garb: He with his master-mind thought 
fit to adopt the general story of the wars of the Pandavas and the Kauravas in 
such à manner as to make it fit to the Iranian and Turanian animosities. 

Firdausi was more honest than Shakespeare. This great English bard 
is indebted for many a plot of his tragelies and comedies to earlier authors, but 
he has not for one» acknowledged the soureas of his play. But Firdausi acknow- 
ledges his authorities in his own way leaving for the reader to guess the work 
or story from which he has copied. Firdausi does not ssei t5 be acquainted 
with the Avesta literature, and therefore does not know that the germs of the 
story of Kaikhusru are to be found in the Yashts, Hadit been otherwise he 
would have made most of it and had laid great stress on that fact. Avesta 
language was dead long before Mahmud's time, and Pahlavi literature having 
been destroyed only few Zoroastrians were cognizant with some of the fragments 
that were miraculously saved. From this it seams probable that Firdausi 
while versifying the story of Kaikhusru has closely followed the Yudhishthira 
story as given inthe Mu..sonarata—that ‘‘famed book of loce? وقح‎ closely 
that he has not left even ons important event to ba narrated that his been 
given in the Mahabharata. For example, it is stated in that “famed book of 
lore" that a scion of the Pandava family was appointel to rule after Yu lhish- 
thira as his successor, because that King was childless, our poet also shows his 
hero—king Kaikhusra—without any progeny, and makes him appoint a prince 
of the Kaian family his successor, named Lohrasp (—Aurvataspa, in the 
Avesta). 

Now in the Ávest^, the name of Aurvataspa does not appear iu the list of 
Kaian kings. He is mentioned once only, and that too, not asa king himself, 
but as the father of the Kaian king Kava Vishtaspa. Iam not going to 
discuss here whether Lohrasp was really a king or only the father of a king. 
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But I am afraid that those who have an implicit faith on the Shahnameh as a 
great historical work, wholly founded upon native historical documents, will 
have a rude shock to encounter by this fact. 

To conclude: This much seems to be certain that some of the dastans in 
the Shahnameh do not belong to the historical part of the work, but they were 
added to embellish this world-famous Book of Kings, having been collected 
from the old Iranian and foreign legends, and ‘that some of the stories are 
imitated or transcribed from the Sanskrit epic, the Mahabharata, such as the 
love-story of Bizhan and Manizheh, and the warlike episodes, exploits and 
achievements of king Kaikhusru, which the Bard of Iran admits of in his own 


way. | 
Bombay, 15th May 19138. 








JAMSHED IN THE AVESTA AND THE VEDAS. 
By Shapurji K. Hodiwala Esq., B.A. 


Jamshed, the دورد‎ t95.6ro (Yima Khshayeta) of the Avesta, was a King of the 
Peshdádian dynasty. He was the son of وی«دروسو‎ (Vivanghvat). His mother's 
name was Gulnár according to the Shahnameh. He had two sisters named سر« سر‎ 
(Arenvacht) and «rb»  (Sanghvüchi)— Arnavàz and Shehernavaz of the 
Shahnámeh. According to the Vendidad Chap. 11 $2 he was the first among men 
except Zarathushtra with whom Ahuramazda had a conversation. “In his dominion 
there were not pride, impurity, enmity, dishonesty " &c. (Vend. 11-57). “ Before he 
uttered falsehood and the untruthful word, there was, in his Kingdom, neither 
extreme cold, nor extreme heat, nor old age, nor death nor demoniacal jealousy " 
(Jamyád Yt. $33). Subsequently Angra mainyu induced him to speak untruth and 
x» بت س دو‎ ey Gey} وین‎ >» abd سو‎ . ٩ رد دم‎ OVE ope 6 ES 
his own tongue.” (Vend. [I-6). It is for this reason that Zarathushtra says in Yacna 


it quickly made him mortal by 


(Ha 32 $8): “Among these sinners Yima the son of Vivanghvat is heard—who in order |. 
to please us, men, reviled the Lord of the earth." I have translated the words 
wey. by the expression “the Lord of the earth.” But in Sanskrit, Ù is also 
used for ** speech " or * the goddess of speech. " We might therefore translate the 
words gáush bagá, as * the Lord of the Speech," that is, Brihaspati to whose dignity 
Yama (= Yima of the Avesta) was raised in the Rigveda, as we shall see hereafter. 


Yama in the Vedas. 


In the Vedas, Yama was the son of Vivasvat by his wife Saranyu (Rv. 10-58-1, 
10-60-10). He hada twin sister named Yami and two brothers, the twin Ashvins. 
He had a step brother named Manu, who, according to a legend, was the son of 
Vivasvat by his wife Savarna, whom he married after Saranyu's death (Rv. 8-52-1). 
This Manu was the father and also the leader of men (hv. 10-62-11). We find in 
Shatapatha Bráh mana (I-8-1-4 to 6), that it was this Manu who escaped from the 
great flood, ۱ 
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Was Yama æ human being f 
Prof. Max Muller raises the important question, whether in the Rig veda, 
Yama has been represented asa human being at all. He says: “ A passage from 
the Atharva-veda has been appealed to by Kuhn and others to prove that Yama 
was not a mythological being at all, but was really a human being and the first of 
mortals. Yn the Atharva-veda XVIII, 3, 18 we read :— 
3 Aa up nea s: Sene Sup erm | 
Ua "aed aad Talal AF Usd A 59235 || 

“ * Serve with offering the king Yama, the son of Vivasvat, the gatherer of 
men, who died the first of mortals, who went forward the first to that world." — — — 
“ This verse is comparatively Vider still it is perfectly intelligible if we take 
Yama, the son of Vivasvat, here called a king, as the type of mankind and if we try 
to understand how this type was borrowed from Yama, as the diurnal twin, who 
every day is born and dies, and may, in that sense, be called the first of those who 
were born and likewise the first of those who died. But if we took Yama here as 
a real king or as the first human being who lived and died, the nerve of the whole 
myth would be cut and we should ask in vain why he was called Vaivasvat the son 
of the bright sky, why he should have been born and why it should be said that he 
was the first to die...... Yama is himself called Death already in Rv. X-165-4 : 8 
ama aat sg gen May there be salulation to that Yama, the Death’ ; and still more 
clearly in A. V. 6-28-3 a: wm: gad See age dÎ ATE: | 3p AÀ Raat erga 
acti qara adr ong gon ‘Let there be reverence to Yama, to Death, who first approached 
the precipice, finding out the path for many, who rules over bipeds and quadrupeds.’ 
Could this be said of the first of mortal men ? In the Rigveda, Yama as the son of 
Vivasvat (X-14-5) and Varuna are both represented as drinking with the gods in 
the other world, sitting under a tree. Two dogs are also mentioned in their company. 
These are the same as the dogs of Saramá, the Sárameyau, which the departed are 
told to avoid on their way to Yama's abode (X-14-10 and 11)...... ...1 pointed out 
that there was no Vedic authority for taking Yama as a human being. I ought no 
doubt to have said Rigvedic. Nor would it have been safe to trust to the Atharva 
veda in such a matter. If Yama had really been the Vedic Adam, is it likely s 

he should never have been mentioned as such in the Rigveda ?...... 
* Yama was raised to the rank of a god...... Now I ne is there any other 
case in the V eda, where a man, real or postulated, has been changed into a god ? 


1 2 
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There are many cases in which gods have sunk to the level of mortals but I know 
of none where a man has become a real deva. 

“The next question is whether any man real or imaginary was ever in Rigvedic 
times honoured with sacrificial offerings (Rv. X-14-1 at وه‎ aaa ga). And if 
Yama had been originally a real man, would not his two dogs, also have to be taken 
as real dogs? But these messengers of Yama who roam about among the people 
who are supposed to be able to restore to man his vital breadth, are the children of 
Saramá and no one has yet maintained that she also was originally a human 
Delle esia: 

“I can understand that Vedic interpreters should have admitted two Yamas, a 
Yama and Yami, but i£ like Prof. Olenberge we admit but one original Yama, how 
could that being, if meant for the first man, be said to have given the horse which 
Trita harnessed and which Indra was the first to mount (1-168-2), a horse which is 
identified with Aditya, the sun ? How could he ha ve mentioned the same Yama... 
win Rv X-64-3 in the company of sun and moon, of Trita, Vata (the wind), the 
dawn, Aktu (night) and.the Ashvins, all mythological beings, arnong whom a mere 
mortal would seem to be entirely out of place ?” (Science of Mythology pp. 568-576.) 

Yama a human being according to Veda. 

I regret I cannot agree with the elaborate arguments of Prof. Max Muller. The 
passage of the A.V. 18-93-13 quoted by him goes dead against his conclusions. at amm 
1۳۵۲ nem 5 Who died the first of mortals’ does not mean that he was the first man ۰ 
to die, but that he who was the first (=best) of men and who was immortal for 
a long time, ultimately died because of the. wicked words he uttered. This state- 
ment is identical with that in the Vendidad II §2, according to which he was the 
first or the leader of mortals (exi وود‎ we . Ds hws J whom untruth made mortal 
("eroi d+ epa: dge sessu eoe) (Vendidad II $6). 

In the tenth hymn of the last book of the Rigveda there is a delightful con- 
versation between Yama and Yami. Yami proposes marriage with her brother 
Yama, who strongly opposes her desire. He says (Kv. X-10-12) ; 5 a 5 û deat 8 
دود‎ wang: a: exe fanaa “ [will not unite my body with thine ; they call it sin 
to embrace a sister.” We can safely assert that Yama and Yami are here 
represented as mere mortals. 

Prof. Roth was of opinion that Yami and Yami were the first human pair 
-—the V edie Adem and Eve. " his view is not correct, as we have seen above. 
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It is directly opposed to what we find at the end of the hymn under considera- 
tion. When Yama declines the immoral proposal of his sister, she taunts him 
by saying : A ci 9553313 Ó another woman would embrace thee’; to this 
Yama replies sta: exi 9253306, aaa W4 225 || “ another man would embrace 
thee, win thou his heart" ‘hese passages clearly show that there existed other 
persons also at the time. 

Three-fold character of Yama. 

It must be remembered that in the Rigveda, Yama appears in his 
three-fold character: (1) as a man, (2) as a constellation with his sister Yami 
and (3) as the god of death. We have nothing to do with his last character. 

We have seen that Yama was a man ; but that is not enough for iden tify- 
ing him with the Yima of the Avesta. Fortunately however, we have in Hv. 
X 13-4 a passage which strongly corroborates the story of Yasna Ha 32 8 
The passage runs thus :— 

Vea: celsa wa نود‎ sud 213508 | 
sued AAT RN Gv ARE Sq ۱۱ 

This strophe has been considered unintelligible by the scholars. Prof. 
Ludwig proposes to read the text in a different manner. Griffith says that he 
has mainly followed Dr. Ehni, but the exact meaning of the stanza is still doubt- 
ful to him. 

I translate the stanza as follows :—‘* For the sake of the Devas, Yama chose 
death as his portion; for the people he chose not deathlessness. They 
(=people) made the sacrificer-rishi Brihaspti (=the Lord). He delivered up 
(his) dear body. ” | 

As I have shown elsewhere and as Prof. R. R. Bhagvat says in his “ Key 
to interpret the Veda " (p. 14) the Devas, in earliest times, denoted ‘a division 
of man-kind”; Cf. Rv. X-56-4, 

The word 33 usually means '' worship or sacrifice,’ but sometimes also a 

‘“ worshipper or sacrificer" as in Rv. III. 30. 15, III-32-12 (see Monier ميك‎ 8 
Dictionary). In Rv. 1-164-50 43 means aña pu 

Brihaspati was literally “the Lord of prayer.” Hewas @atai fm * “the 
lather of the gods ” (Rv. 11-26 3.) He was the most graeious and highest god, 
who gave all the bles sings (Rv. VII-97-3). He was the holy one of the house- 
holds (usd wani). He gradually encroached on the jurisdiction of Indra. 
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The commentators are puzzled by three nouns in the accusative case coming 
together, namely geet; aa and 3:8. They could not understand how Yama, 
(the rishi and the worshipper) could have been made Bribaspati ; but the passage 
becomes quite clear by the light of the Iranian scriptures Jamshed was at first 
a pious king, and might well have been called a rishi and a worshipper by the 
Vedic people. In course of time, however, he became very proud. He called 
his people together and asked them to look upon him as god. This brought about 
his fall. Such is the story of the Shahnámeh ; but the story of Yacna (Ha 32 
{$ 8) seems to be slightly different, because therein we have been told that 
‘Jamshed in order to please us men, reviled the Lord of the earth." This pass- 
age makes us infer that Jamshed did not claim to be god, but rather his people 
resolved to look upon him as god and that he in order to please them accepted 
that dignity. This story is quite in keeping with that in the Rigveda. The 
people made the rishi Yama—who was a pious worshipper—Brihaspati, the 


mighty Lord, and inorder to please his people ( 9518 = lit for the sake of the 


people) he complied with their wishes, the result being that he, who was so far 
immortal, perished with a fall. 


It was nothing wrong from the Vedic point of view, that a mere mortal 
like Yama should receive divine honours from the people but it was highly 
objectionable from the Zarathustrian standpoint that a man should be called 
god. 

Prof. Max Muller asks if there is any other case of a man in the Veda who 
has been changed into a god. We regret that such a question should have been 
asked at all. The answer is in the affirmative, and as an instance we may cite 
the case of the Ribhus. These were originally the three sons of Sudhanvan, 
who is said to have been a descendant of Angiras. With reference to them, 
Prof. Wilson says: ‘‘ Through their assiduous performance of good work, they 
obtained divinity and became entitled to receive praise and adoration...... They 
prove the admission, at an early date of the doctrine that men might become 
divinities. ” ۱ 

It would not be right if we rest content with merely quoting the view of 
o ne Professor against that of another. Prof. Wilson's remarks may be illustra- 
ted by the following quotation :— 
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aad 3151 AHAA dal «sp 32101۳ ztdl: 
a Ward] saa gra Bar RR feta ۹ ۱ 
13 aa Waal A: Aaaa HAAA: ۱۱ 

(Rv. IV-35-8 and 8). 
“Then deft-handed Ribhus gained the path of eternal life, to th» gods, 
assembly, You, sons of Sudhanvan, sons of Strength, who have become 5 
through good deeds, and who have sat in the heaven like falcons, give us riches. 
You have become immortal. ” ۱ 

Vivasvan, the father of Yama, was likewise deifiel and later on identifi ed 
with the sun. As this is a long subject, we can not deal with it here. 

Yama as a Starry object. 

Let us now consider the second character, in which Yama is represented in 
the Vedas. In Rv. X-64-8 the poet sings forth to * the sun, the moon, the two 
moons (=the new moon and the full moon), to Yama in the sky (aï RA) and 
the two Ashvins." Here, the fact that Yama is mention»d along with other 
objects in the sky, raises a strong probability, that he was also a heavenly 
object. 

In Rv. X 17-1 and 2 we havea very important myth The two strophes 
are as under :— 


ay 


as 283 aeg gii RF waa ۱ 
aaa Aa Raa AÀ wap RAA AIR di 
TEA ar: و‎ 2301025980 d 
TATE 2 Psp ALT: II 
“ Tvashta gave his daughter in marriage; therefore the whole world 
assembled together. While being married, the mother of Yama, the wife of 
the great Vivasvan, perished. They concealed th» immortal (lady, Saranyu) 
from the mortals. They made one of like nature and gave her to Vivasvan. 
And Saranyu bore the two Ashvins and when that happened (that is, when she 
died) she left behind two twinned pairs.’ 
The two pairs of twins left behind by Saranyu were (1) Yama and Yami, and 
(2) the two Ashvins. Elsewhere I have tried to show that the Ashvins were the 
two chief stars of Aries. 
What then is the meaning of this myth ? awg it must be remembered means 





1 
* 
4 

1 
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also “ the spring,” and fae ““ the sun”. The above myth signifies that the spring, 
the sun, the Ashvins and the twins (Yama and Yami) were at one time closely 
connected, Saranyu or spring married the sun, and after her marriage she died 
leaving behind as her children the two pairs of twins. The whole world assembled 
together to witness the marriage of Saranyu with the sun. Saranyuis spring or 
rather the commencement of spring, when the whole world rejoices, Saranyu 
is immortal aga because she appears every year among the mortals (me). 
Though immortal she dies, because the season lasts only fora few months in the year. 
We have here a reference to the time when at the commencement of spring the 
sun was connected with the Ashvins or Aries— which constellation is near Gemini, 
the Yama and Yami of the passage before us. Thus this myth took its origin 


about 2500 B, ۰, 
Yama's Horse. 


Prof. MaxMuller asks: “ How could Yama be said to have given the 
Horse which Trita harnessed and which Indra was the first to mount?” A whole 
hymn, namely Rv. I—163, is written to sing the glory of this Horse. This is 
not an ordinary horse. He has horns made of gold and feet made of iron 
(fgxoaszdp sa: dar). He moves on paths  unsoiled by dust ( aaa: días: ( 
“What time, first springing into life, he neighed—proceeding from the sea or 


upper waters, limbs of the deer had he and eagle pinions”. This description is - 


enough for us to identify the Horse with the constellation Pegasus. This 
constellation is near Gemini (Yama and Yami). It is difficult to say what Trita 
was meant for. Could it be the constellation Perseus or Cepheus ? Whatever 
it is, it is not difficult to understand why Yama gave the Horse which Trita 
harnessed, if we look at a starry chart. 

“ After the Horse come the car, the bridgroom &e ; and the goat, who is his 
kin, is led before him" (Rv. I-163 8 and 12). The car and the goat, are the 
constellations Chariot and Aries. 

In Rv. [116-7 the Ashvins are said ‘‘to have poured forth from the hoofs 
of their strong Horse a hundred jars of sweet liquor.” Plunket thinks that the 
original position of Pegasus was upright, not reversed.. As Pegasus is now 
represented in the heavens, his hoofs do not appear to toueh the fountain or 
vase, but if the figure is reversed, the fore-foot of the Horse would be close 
to the waterjar of Aquarius. Plunket ‘thinks that this legend of the 
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Horse is identical with the legend of the fount of Hippocrene which dates 
from 3000 B. C. 


Dogs of Yama. 


In Rv. X-14-11 the poet mentions the two dogs of Yama. the watchers 
four-eyed, who look on men and guard the path-way. (ai 5 sam aa cea 
agai wine saad). The path-way is the path of the Pitris, the Milky Way, 
which was the Chinvat Bridge of the Indians. As Mr. Tilak says, the two dogs 
are the constellations Canis Major and Canis Minor, which are situated near the 
base of the Milky Way. In Atharva-veda VI-80-1 the Rei saq (Divine dog) is 
the Canis Major. (see Vedic Index of Names and Subjects by Macdonell and 
Keith Vol I. p- 365). 

In Rv. X 14-12 the poet says ama cat at war aa. Prof. Max Muller 
renders the passage thus: ‘‘ (These) messengers of Yama roam about among 
the people.” 1 would translate it as follows: ‘ (These) messengers of Yama 
move round the world.” The meaning is quite clear, since the constellations seem 
to move round the earth looking on men and guarding the Milky Way. 

Saramá was the mother of the two dogs. The word ava has two meanings: 
(1) a bitch and (2) the name of one of the many daughters of Daksha, 27 of 
whom became the wives of the moon, thus forming the 27 lunar mansions. We 
thus see that Saramá was also an asterism. 

It is indeed interesting to compare the idea about the two dogs guarding 
the path of the Pitris with that about the two dogs guarding the Chinvat Bridge ; 
in Vendidad Ch. 13 $ 9. Therein we are tcld that the soul of the man who kills 
dogs which protect animals, villages &c. is not befriended by any other soul 
after death, nor by the two dogs that guard the Chivnat Bridge— 

jue» vew). In Vendidad Ch. 19 § 29 the Chinvat Bridge‏ درس( 
is called the path of paths made by Ahuramazda in ancient times‏ 
TTET),‏ 30 — سم seoses ex}‏ 6س (CREME‏ 

Conclusion. 

We thus conclude, that Yama appears as a human being in the Vedas just 
like Yima in the Avesta, and is identical with him, and further, that though he 
appears as a heavenly object in several places in the Vedas, we have no evidence 


to say the same about Yima, 
8 





THE RATIONALE OF ZOROASTRIAN RITUALS. 
By Ervad Phiroz Shapurji Masani, M. A., LL. ۰ 

In the name of Holy Spitaman Zarathushtra — 

Who according to Gatha Hâ 29 “‘alone heard intuitively the grand Precepts 
from Ahura Mazda” and came to this world to inform mankind of the great 
unseen Laws of Ahura Mazda. 

The knowledge of all these laws of nature is covered by the 21 Nasks (or 
very big volumes), but the extant texts containing this knowledge amount to as 
much as about one Nask or so, and that too very imperfect. From this unfor- 
tunate and untoward fact we understand that the modern scholars of Zoroastrian 
religion have not in their possession even as mnch as روا‎ st part of the original 
Zoroastrian lore. 

Nevertheless if this meagre quantity of the extant literature that we at 
present possess be expounded in its original light and essential import by 
applying the genuine **Key to the Avesta,” the entire Zoroastrian religion can 
be seen as in a nutshell, even from the existing fragments--the Yagna, the 
Gathas, the Vendidad, the Yashts and the Khordeh Avesta. Many Avesta 
words inthe extant literature are technical terms of deep underlying significa 
tion and of very great significance, anda great volume can be written in the 
present expository style on these words. The West has greatly helped in the 
Avestan studies by pointing out the philological system of studying languages. 
But philology alone, as I have to admit after a long study, is not the proper 
Key to the exposition of the Avesta teachings of Zarathushtra. 

Every great religion of the world has its esoteric side, just as man has his 
invisible counterpart the soul, and even as this world has its unseen world also, 
The Zoroastrian Religion is the most esoteric inasmuch as it is very difficult to 
be understood by studying merely the exoteric meanings, by help of grammar, 
philology ete. The esoteric element of Zoroastrian lore bears the same ratio to 
the exoterie as 7:1 or as tha soul tothe body, or as the invisible spiritual 
existenceto the visible world of matter, Hence, when the philological study of the 
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Avesta is helped by the proper key to the esotericism of Zoroastrianism, genuine 
delight and eestasy enter into the heart of such a student, for he meets with the 
direct exposition of the entire Laws of Infoldment of Spirit into matter (Daenàm 
Mazdayagnim) and of Unfoldment of spirit from matter (Daenám Zarathu- 
shtrim.) 

This key to the understanding of the Avesta is the proper exposition 
thereof in the light of Khshnoom." The word ‘‘Khshnoom” 
occurs inthe Gathas Ha 48 $ 12 and Ha 53 $ 2, and in its 
various grammatical forms the word occurs in many texts in the Avesta. 
It implies the highest type of knowledge leading to ecstatic beatitude through 
touch with the genuine knowledge about Ahura Mazda (Av. root Khshnû = to 
rejoice; to know ) The word technically suggests therefore the idea of the ‘‘key 
to the Esoteric teachings of Zoroastrian Lore. Philology has its own proper 
funetion and utility, but it has its limits also. 

A. philologist cannot enter into the esoteric side of Zarathushtrianism. He 
cannot discuss the problems re the state of the soul after death, the existence of 
angels and archangels, the unseen world, the higher ritual ete. Thus it is that 
where philology is unable to explain—in fact where philology cannot proceed, 
‘‘khshnoom” comes in and opens the Avesta lore. As for instance the word 
“Urvan” (Av. Root “Uru” =broad + An" =to breathe) literally signifies some- 
thing that breathes widely. ‘‘ Khshnoom” explains that since it is the essential 
of the Soul to unfold itself continually from matter, the word “Urvan” has 
that derivation. Similarly the word “Rae” philologically means light, and the 
word *Raokhshni" has also the same meaning. "Khshnoom" gives the techni- 
eal sense of “Rae” as the light received of genuine knowledge about the laws of 
Nature, whereas ‘“‘Raokhshni” means ordinary light as that of the sun and the 
Moon. In the same way almost every word may be taken, and one can see 
thereafter very clearly how philology and *'Khshnoom" must co-operate in order 
to put the genuine exposition of the Avesta before the publie. The writer is 
an admirer of the Western system of the philological study of the Avesta, having 
himself studied the Avesta as one of his University languages. But 
after a study of full nino years he has reasons to believe and believe rightly that 
mere philology cannot put Zoroastrian lore in its original true light; that there 
must be some other key to elucidate the Avesta, which he has been fortunate 


What is ** Khshnoom"? 
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to find very soon in the**Khshnoom" or ‘Zoroastrian method by original exposi- 
tion of the Avesta, leading to beatific ecstasy.” 

Having given some preliminary ideas about the proper system of Avestan 
studies, I shall now show very summarily how ‘‘Khshnoom” explains the 
rationale of Zoroastriin rituals. Take for instance the grand and awe-inspiring 
obsequy, the Geh sarna (chanting the Gathas) near the corpse of a Zoroastrian, 
recited by two priests for nearly an hour. The recital consists of the 1st Gatha 
Ahunavaiti Yaena Hás 28-34. Now philologieally seen, this recital has no 
immediate ‘connection whatsoever with the occasion of death. The entire 
translation informs us that the ideas propounded in these Gathas pertain to the 
spiritual beings of the unseen world. Besides, that there are some moral 
precepts inculeated therein. But "Khshnoom" explains clearly why such a 
recital is necessary. 


The Avesta has a word ‘‘Staota’ (lit. root stu--to praise) which philologi- 
cally means ''praise" or commendation, But the word 
"ge UM “Staota” according to ‘‘Khshnoom” is a technical word of 
colours produeed by deep import. Itconveys the meaning of ‘Colours produced 
ew oU by sound-vibrations. ‘“Khshnoom” also teaches that the 
entire Avesta is based on the various Laws of Staota (Av. Staota Yagna) i. e. 
the Laws of unseen harmonie colours and vibrations working on the Spiritual 
planes of Nature. In passages where philology is unable to translate, Staota- 
Yacna laws are very helpful in the rendering of such passages. The under- 
standing of Staota-laws leads to a clear exposition of the entire Avesta. 


The original Law of 


The Khshnoom explanation of the efficacy of the Geh-sárná is based on these 
Staota-laws. The ceremony prevents the formation of ghosts after death. 
The finer shell that is formed of the ultimate vigorous thoughts of the dying 
man is very likely to entrap the soul within it thus forming a ghost. But this 
unseen shell formed by the thought-vibrations on death-bed of the dying man is 
broken up by the beautiful vibrations and colours produced by the chanting of 
the Gathas, and the shell being broken, the departed soul instead of waiting 
here a8 a ghost proceeds onward to its own destination in the unseen world. 
This explanation sounds entirely scientific if one really understands the state 
of the soul after death. 
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In the same way ali the Zoroastrian liturgies—írom the smallest, the Nav- 

jote (Initiation into Zoroastrianism) to the greatest, the 
The First Principles a ۱ : l 

underlying Zoroastrian Y zashne ceremony—are based on an entirely scientific explana- 


Jere ials. : . . , 
A npa tion ofthe working of the Laws of Nature. Khshnoom 


(iti) explains the foundamental laws of Zravána (714259) i. e. motion, energy, 
conception of time produced by motion), Staota ( ود پد ط ې د.‎ Y 0. UNCER 
colours produced by vibrations of speech or sound) Khûstra ( ese) 
i-e. Thermo-magno-electric currents and forces}, Kharénangh € سلا وسوس‎ ) 
i. €. human, vegetable, mineral and animal maguetism) ete, etc , on which are 
based all the Zoroastrian ceremonials. ‘‘Staota’ is the funda mental law of the 
creation and very fine descriptions about “Staota” occur in the Avesta. 

"May the Creator Ahura Mazda, the most beneficent, victorious, and the 
furtherer of the world, remain nearer to us in the same way as he propagated 
the Staota Yaena."—Yacna Hâ 55; 4. 

*' We become in unison with Staota Yaena, worthy of remembrance, efficient, 
worthy of learning and teaching, of reciting and of choosing, fit for study and 
invocation, aud worthy of furthering the world afresh. We are in tune with the 
singing, reciting and chanting of Staota Yacna.”— HA 55; 6. 

“We attune ourselves with Ahunavar, with the most excellent Asha 
Vahishta, with Fshusho-Manthra Hádokht, and we are en rapport with Staota, 
the laws of original existence. —Hâ 59; 32. 


According to this same law of Staota the Zoroastrian Word ‘‘Yatha Ahu 
Vairyo" is composed in perfect harmony with ‘hunavar,—the musical divine 
note eternally going on in the highest heaven-—the first vibration in Nature 
whence the entire creation is manifested. And from the one note **Yatha Ahu 
Vairyo Zarathustra composed the entire Avesta—The Yacna, the Vendidad, 
the Gathas &e. according to Staota-laws. 


This fundamental law of Staota works very efficiently and incessantly in all 
the recitals of higher ceremonials, and the efficacy of the 

The Avesta as the only A : ۱ ieee : 
E dq vesta prayers can be explained only on this basic law. 
lt is on account of the charming ‘efficacy of the 
arrangement of the Avesta Mánthras that the Yatha Ahu Vairyo is 
regarded in the Vendidad and the Ashi Svangh Yasht as the best instrument 
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of Zoroaster for smiting the Evil Principle (Anghra Mainyu). It is for this 
efficacy of the Staota law that Holy Zoroaster, as said in the Fravardin Yasht, 
recited the *‘Naisimi Daevo" and the ‘‘Ashem Vohu” fomula in order to upset 
the Daevas or collection of harmful evil vibrations in the world. It is on 
account of the same efficient working of the Staota-law in the Avesta recital 
that numerous passages in the Gathas, the Yacna, the Vendidad, the Yashts, 
the Visparad, and the Nyaeshes, describe the charm and the victorious predomi- 
nance of the recital over any other sound —''Mànthrahecha Paurvatátem"—the 
Superiority of Manthra. References to the Srosh Yasht Hadokht 1. the 
Yzashne Ha 58 and almost every Hà of the Gathas especially Hâ 28110 and Ha 
4553 give emphatically a beautiful idea of the powerful influence of the Avesta 
recital both on the microcosm and the macrocosm. To those who understand 
the modern science of accoustics together with the mental science and the laws 
of thought it will be helpful to remind them that the laws of vibrations and 
unseen colours and forms— both of sound and thought—play a very remarkable 
part in the efficacy of Avesta prayers. In all the Zoroastrian ceremonials this 
law of vibration and Colours (the law of Staota) works fundamentally. The 
striking of the Havonim (metal tumbler) in the Yacna ceremony and the ring 
ing of the bell in the Atash-Behram (the highest fire-temple) five times a day— 
all this is based on the law of Staota. 

In the same way subtle magnetic and electric forces (Av. Khástra) play 
an important part in all Zoroastrian rituals. Even modern science admits that 
invisible subtle magnetic forces emanate from every mineral, vegetable, animal 
and human creation. The function of Zoroastrian ceremonials is twofold, and 
the rituals are accordingly divided into two classes—those for the living and 
those for the departed. 

The ceremonies performed for the benefit of the living e.g. the Navjote, the 
Bareshnoom, or the Jashan ceremony, help to unfold the Soul and propagate 
prosperity in this world in accordance with the Law of Order Divine (Asha), by 
inviting the subtle spiritual forces in Nature to come down here and by being 
in tune with these. The Avesta word °“ Yazamaide” so very often met with in 
every prayer is very significant, and ‘f Khshnoom " explains that the word accord- 
ing to the Staotic law refers to the idea of attuning, being at-one-ment, being en- 
rapport with every Yazadic force for whom the word is used, through the Man- 


2? 
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thrie Vibration. The word explains how the Soul ean unfold itself from m atter 
by being in tune with higher spiritual forces by means of absolute Holiness and 
Manthrie Vibration, for the acceleration of this Staota or Manthrie Vibration 
increases in proportion to the Holiness observed in every day life—the influence 
exerted by Holiness being the transmut ition of the grosser nature (Khrafastri 
tevishi) into a finer nature (Gospandi tevishi) of the individual. 

The Sacred Cotton Shirt ( Av. “Vastra,” ordinarily known as *Sudreh" ) 
and the sacred thread-girdle ( Av. ‘‘Aiwiyaongh ana", generally called *Kusti") 
have their efficacy in keeping the personal magnetism ( Av. ‘Kharenagh” 
commonly known as à K^ozeh") of the wearer very fine and healthy by allowing 
the dark rays of light to enter by refraction through the cotton shirt, thus 
preventing the friction of the waste matter issuing from the human body and 
of the dark rays of the sun. If this friction is prevented the aura or “khoreh’’ 
(^v. Kharenangh) is kept in its original subtle pure state which helps greatly 
in the Unfoldment* or Progress (Av- Uru) of the Soul by furthering the 
latent powers of the Soul. 

The sacred Kusti enables the tier of it to preserve to oneself the best 
vibrationary colours of tha Avesta Manthea recited by one throughout the 
day, because unis is the function of wool which has tha essential quality of 
attracting vibrationary colours unto it and grabbing them. 

The relation between the visible temporal world and the invisible spiritu al 
planes is very well established by Zoroastrian eeremonials based on the great 
laws of nature. The fruits, flowers, w iter etc. taken in the Jashan ceremony are 
employed so as to receive the best electromagnetic currents emanating from 
these. Water has those five hydro-electric forces (Av.  Fràdho*) so often 
remembered in the Aban Yasht, and all these five forces have their own proper 
respective functions. Hence it is that only running water as that of wells and 
springs having its electric forces naturally active, is to be used in all the 
Zoroastrian rituals. ln the Jashan caremony the officiating priest—a practi- 


* See Aivisruthrem Gah — 
* Urvatam Urunem ashavanemashahe rabun Yazimirle ? i; e. we are at-one-ment with the holy law of 
Asha—The Broadening of the Soul]. 
* These five Fradho are the followiug :— 
Adu frádho; Vanthvo-fradho; Guetho.frádho, Khshaeto-fralio; and Daazhu fradho. Each of these 


has its own proper functions in the economy of nature. 








——n À 
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tioner of highest purity, mental and physical—accumulates all the thermo- 
aleetro-magnetie forces from all the things by means of the Avestic Manthra, 
and through the energy (Av, *Zravana" popularly known as * Bareh ")of 
the fire placed before him he creates a very grand magnet as it were of highest 
spiritual currents. This accumulation of currents is sent through fire to the 
unseen world (a world of highly accelerated vibrations), and according to the 
laws of attraction the Spiritual forces from Yazads or angels rain down to meet 
that great magnet-of-foree going above from the Jashan-ceremony performer. 
Thus an actual shower of higher spiritual forces is brought down by means of all 
such ceremonies intended to benefit the living. 

Now thesame seientifie laws work in the ceremonials for helping the 
departed souls onward in their mareh in the unseen world. In the Y azashne 
ceremony, the things taken e. .ع‎ Haoma, Baresma, Jivam, Darün, water, 
Havonim, Tashta ete.—have their deep meanings for which they are intended. 
We cannot enter here into the details as to how all these actually work, for 
that would require some volume-full space, and this “ Khshnoom” exposition 
of the Avesta being a new light for the student of the Avesta only a faint 
glimpse of the working of  Zoroastriam ritual summarily is what I 
intend in this paper- The officiator in the Yzashne ceremony collects all the 


finer electro-forces from the things employed therein by means of Avesta | 


Manthra, and with the intense thought for the betterment of the departed soul 
in his mind he sends this accumulation by means of the energy of the fire Atash 
i Dadgah before him to the Atash-Adaran, fire of the second degree, ana thence 
to the Atash- Behram, fire of the highest degree (the rates of acceleration of these 
three fires are rising in their scale), It is this Atash Behram which by being 
in touch with the rate of Yazad Srosh sends all the accumulated force of 
Zoroastrian rituals towards the stage of the departed soul in the unseen world, 
where the soul is helped in its progress through Srosh on account of the 
ceremony-foree sent thither. 

It must be admitted that this is only an attempt to PEAT put be- 
fore the thinking students and readers how Zoroastrian ceremonails are based on 
subtle scientific laws of nature. Philology cannot explain all this, for philology 
has its own proper function and utility, and where philology ends, khshnoom 
begins, in Avestan studies. Khshnoom teaches that Zoroastrian religion pro- 
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pounds all the laws of higher Physies, Chemistry, Opties, Accousties, Mecha nies, 
Electricity, Magnetism, Dynamics, Numbers, Logic, Astronomy, Astrology, 
Geomancy, Mathematics, Physiognomy, Phrenology, Palmistry, Chiromancy, 
Efficient Formulae, Vibrationary Colours ete ete—all the known and upto now 
unknown sciences of the universe. This is what ** Khshnoom " implies. Just 
as grammar is necessary for helping one in the study of Avesta on the philolo- 
gical system, so are the First Principles of Khshnoom necessary for understand- 
ing the Avesta technicalities and the Zoroastrian religion as the Original Law 
of Nature. There are certain passages of Fshusho-Manthra (the higher kind 
of Avesta than the ordinary Manthra Spenta) in the Yaena, Gathas and the 
Vendidad and the Visparad which are incapable of a lucid translation, and which 
exhibit absurdities when so rendered philologieally. Khshnoom clearly elucidates 
all these passages in which grammar is voluntarily disregarded in order to preserve 
the greater and higher laws of Staota. A new departure can be made in the 
Avestan studies by scholars if they care to know what “ Khshnoom” is. They 
will then embellish their philological explanations with the help of Khshnoom 
imports. It will be seon by them after a proper study of the Khshnoom system 
that Khshnoom is the original pristine Key to the exposition of the Avesta, and 
greater light will be thrown on the Zoroastrian Religion if one patiently studies 
the Avesta in the light of the ** Gathie Khshnoom " 

Tt is as a result of both these studies philological and Khshnoomic—of the 
Avesta that I hail Zoroaster Prophet of Prophets as the the Master-Scientist 
hefore closing the subject, as under— 

Hail! O Prophet of Prophets, (Vakhshur-i-Vakhshuran) Mystie speaker 
(Ramz-go) Holy (Asho) Spitaman Zarathusht, Bringer of 
Light and Preceptor of Ashoi! You who informed us of the 
Great Law of Infoldment of the Spirit into Matter (Daén-i- 
Mazdayaeni) and who taught us the wonderful Law of Unfoldment of the Spirit 
from Matter (Daen-i Zarthushtri); you who are ever with the one thought of 
doing the Will of Ahura Mazda, the one sublime thought of showing the 
Path of Ashoi the way of Unfoldment to the Blessed Souls throughout 
all the planes (Minoi, Jirmani, Aravahi, Jasmani) of the creation of 
Ahura Mazda; you who taught us the three Grand Laws of achieving 
unfoldment of the Ravan, the Law of Ashoi (Purity Ideal—in all its 
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Holy Zoroaster as the 
only Master-Scientist. 
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períection-— physical, mental, moral and spiritual), the Law of Khoreh (the 
auraor subtle emanations) the Law of Keshash (obligations and adjustments 
with everything and invisible force in the universe); You who gave us Manthra 
(the well-thought word—the Avesta) as the one most powerful Ageney whereby to 
achieve Ravan-Bokhtagih ; You who explained to us the Essential, Fundamental 
Law of Staota (vibration and colour) underlying the entire visible and invisible 
creation—the Majestic Law of Staota on which you based the Yatha Ahu 
Vairyo, modifying the Yatha Ahu Vairyo into the Gathas, Vendidad, Yizashna 
ele. covering twenty-one Nasks instilling into all these Stotic Manthras 
(Vibrationary Words) your highest Powers of Humata, Ashoi, and Khoreh, so 
that Your blessed chanters of these Manthras that are based on the law of 
Staota may be also filled with Khshnoom of the Gathas (the ecstatic beatitude) ; 
You who taught us by means of these Manthras to be in tune, in unison, 
en rapport with Sraosha, the Yazads, the Amesha Spends, and Ahura Mazda, 
by establishing a channe! of holiest and highly accelerated vibrations by means 
of Stotie Manthras of the Avesta ; You who gave us the best agency, the most 
efficient instrument, the Atash Behram, which works as a carrier of thermo- 
magno-electro-vibratory forces of one’s Avesta prayers, the innumerable 
efficient forces of Yazads and other ministers of grace; You who taught us 
all the grand rituals of Nirangdin, Vendidad, Yazashne, Baj, Afringan, 
Bareshnoom, Dokhma-Nashin etc—all these founded on the grand laws of 
Unfoldment of the Urvan, viz. the subtle laws of thermo-magno-electro- 
vibratory forces in the universe— You who taught us all these and many 
things more ad infinitum, how much are we indebted to You ! 

O beloved, Holy, Spitama Zarathushtra! how shall we show our sense of 
obligations to you who gave us the Science of Sciences, (Farhangán Farhang 
Manthra Spenta—the knowledge of knowledges Manthra Spenta !) You who 
possessed knowledge of all the planes of the universe ; You who have the highest 
intelligence Asn-i-Vir; You who are gone to the advanced stage of souls of the 
highest Naba Nazdishtanam Fravashinam class ofthe four classes of souls— 
Ashonam, Ashaonam, Poryo Dakaeshnam, and Naba Nazdishtanam, you who are 
“ Ururaost Asto” (gone to the highest stage of prophets); You whom Ahura 
Mazda gave ** Hudemem Vakhedraya " “The certificate of communicating the 
Word"; You who * alone heard His canons (Aevo-Sasnao Gushata); You who 
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are ** Mazado- Frasasta ” taught by Mazda; You who are ** Hatam Hudastemem 
Raevastemem, Kharenanghastemen...... " The most knower of Good, the most 
possessor of Rae or brilliant lustre of spiritual knowledge, the most Possessor 
of Glorious Light among all the souls that are passing from Infoldment to 
Unfoldment ; "—You whose Soul is beyond comparison among the mortals ; You 
who are (superior to Yazads and equal to Ameshaspends ;”—we turn with 
hands and eyes uplifted towards you, the Ratu, the Representative, the Viceroy 
of Ahura Mazda! Ashem Vohii ۲ 

Thanks to the Source whence I have received D. V, some light of Zarathu- 


shtrianism ! Amen ! 


"THE ALLEGED REFERENCE TO GAUTAM BUDDHA 
IN THE AVESTA-" 
By Meuneksha Naoroji Dustoor Jamasp Asana Esq., M. A. 

My object in this short contribution is to explain the true signification of 
the word ‘ Graotema occurring in yt. XIII 16, and also the idea underlying 
this passage, specially because attempts have been made by some to connect 
this term with the name of the author of the Buddhistie faith, while some, 
though not trying to establish such an identity regard this word as a proper 
n.un pointing to some particular personage of former times. 

This word reads differently in different manuscripts, as ' Gaotama, ' 
‘Gaotema, 'Gaotuma, and ‘Gaotoma.’ I here follow Dr. Geldner’s text in 
reading it  Gaotema " according to four Manuscripts. Gaotema is evidently an 
adjective of the superlative degree, the suffix tema being applied to the root 
Gu, or to the noun Ga va, as is often found in the Avestan text!. The 
root Gu expresses, among others, also the idea of ‘to soil, to dirty, its noun 
form being met with in the word ‘ Gütha." Hence, by this derivation, the 
word *Gaotema should mean 'filthiest, or most corrupt, or most causing corrupt,’ 
according as Gu is intransitive or transitive, If we regard it as the superlative 
form from ‘Gava, we should remember that the word ‘Gava’ is used in the Avesta 
for the hands of evil persons, just as ‘Zasta’ is used for the hands of good persons, 
and that just as ‘Zasta’ is used secondarily todenote ‘power’ in the good sense, 
as in ‘Zastiishta avanghá, most powerful help; similarly ‘Gava’ would denote 
power in a bad sense, and thus ‘Gaotema’ would mean ‘most wickedly powerful ; 
In this way, we have established two meanings for ‘Gaotema,’ (1) most corrupt, 
or most rendering corrupt, and (2) most wickedely powerful. We shall show 


(1) For a superlative suffix applied directly to the root, compare hastema (haz=to be strong + tema); 
Shaishta (shá ماع‎ rejoice--ishta); Kevistema (Kevidh = kudh=to punish, or injure,+tema); Vacdishta ( Vid— 
to known +ishta ) ; thwakhshishta(thwaksh +to strive + ishta), etc. 

For a superlative suffix applied to nouns, compare Zastáishta; (Zssta—hand, power-rishta); gaonotema 
(g20na-—colour + tema); Zarathushtrótema; Daevotemo; &c, 

(2) See Vendidad VII. 25,& XIV, 6. 
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below liow these two meanings, apparently different, are almost identical in 
their import. In order now to see the context of this word with the rest of the 
sentence, let us quote the original text here : 

“ Yô nàidhyáopghó gaotemahe paró-yào parshtóit avàiti. " 

It will be seen here that 'Gaotemahe' comesas the epithet ot ‘Naidhyaongho,’ 
both being in the genitive form". ‘The word ‘Naidhyanigh’ is an adjective of 
the comparative degree (nad حك‎ yangh) used as a noun, from the root nad or nad, 
which is the same as nath ‘to cut’ This literal meaning, then, of the word 
‘Naidhydough, viz., one who is cutting very much’ expresses the idea of a very 
harmful or tyrannical person.? Hence ‘Naidbyaongho Gaotemahe, means 
‘of the most corrupt (or corrupt making) tyrant,’ or ‘of, the most wickedly 
powerful tyrant.: Wherein, it will be asked, lies the connection between 
corruption wicked conduct, and tyranny? This instance, however, is not a 
solitary one of the kind. (1) First, we find the same epithet ‘ most corrupt’ 
applied to the Daevas (the wicked leaders of people) in y. 12,4, though here the 
word is not ‘Gaotema’ the superlative form from Gu, but ‘Paoshishta,’ the 
superlative form from Push (Pu) ‘to be orto render impure.’ (3) The 
Daevas, the wicked leaders or rulers of people, who in the Gathas are contrasted 
with Ahuras, the good leaders or rulers of people, are here called the most 
corrupt (or corrupt making) not on account of any physical impurity but on 
account of their very bad mode of governing the people under them, whereby 
those people were kept in a very wretched condition of life. (2) Secondly, 
wo find this idea of corruption associated with wicked conduct and power, 
also in the Gathas. In y. 48,10, we read as follows:—...when will they 

(a) Naidhyaongho can also be accusative plural. | 3 

(2) Some scholars have understood this term as being derived from a root meaning ‘to be weak’, which 
is at least very doubtful. Most probably they have been led to this attempt at derivation by the joint occu- 
rence of the word, Nàidhyáopgh' and 'aojyáo' in y. 94, 8 and y. 57, 10. Aojyáo! does certainly mean ‘very or 
more, powerful’ but there is ne reason why we should therefore regard ‘Naidhyaongh’ as its antonym meaning 
‘weaker’ simply because they both happen to be in the comparative degree. In both these places we can very 
appropriately to the context translate the words “yatho aojyáo maidhy&onghem" by “just as a very or more 


powerful mau (terrifies-34, 8: smites,-57,10) a very harmful or tyrannical one." Moreover, the word ‘nadento’ 
which is derived from the same root a3 ‘Naidhyaongh’ aud which occurs in y. 33, 4, can not be translated accor- 


gh'a 
ding to the context by deriving it from 'nad' to be weak, or to weaken. 
(5) Hatam draojishtáish hatam paoshishtàish hátám avanghutemáish (the most vicious, or deceitful of 


beings, the most corrupt of beings, the worst of beings.) 
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sinite ( i. e. destroy ) the nuisance (or, corruption) of this Greatness, through 
(or, in) which harmful Greatness the karapans are growing-arrogant, and in 
association with the practical talent connected with which greatness are also the 
bad rulers of provinces (/.e. the bad rulers are also possessing such practical 
talent as is used for the furtherance of that bad greatness)?” Here we find the 
words ‘‘the nuisance of this Greatness” (Müthrem ahyá Magahyá). The word 
maga, ‘Greatness or authority’ is used in the Gathas, to denote the 
soverign power possessed by the rulers of people, whether good or bad, either 
temperal or spiritual, aud those men who possess such a power are known in 
the Gathas under the name of Magavans. The authority alluded to 
here is that praetised by the Karapans and bad rulers (dushe-khshathra), and 
it is called corrupt because the power of these Karapans and bad rulers is 
exercised in the performance of bad tyrannical actions according to the bad 
ideals which they adore whereby the people are made to livean ignoble condition 
of life. In this passage the idea of ‘ corruption’ or ‘nuisance’ is expressed by 
* müthra' and not by 'Gütha.' (3) Thirdly, the same connection is to be 
found in Y. 51, 12, where the word ‘Zoishenu’ (from Zi=Zish=to render impure 
or to injure) meaning ‘filthy, corrupt, injurious, Tyrannical’, occurs as the 
epithet of **the injurers and persecutors” belonging to the Kavi party. (charatascha 
aoderesh cha Zoishent). So much for the explanation of “N didhyaongho Goste- 
mahe." Those who have seen in this passage a reference to some particular well- 
known person who flourished either prior to or contemporaneously with the 
time of Farvardin Yasht, have altogether lost sight of the fact that all the 
fifteen passages of Farvardin Yasht from the second to the sixteenth refer to r 
conditions of things which exist in all times. For instance, when it is said that 
the waters are flowing, the trees are growing, the mothers are conceiving, the - 
luminaries are revolving, through the glory and efficacious activity of the f 
Fraveshis, reference is undoubtedly made to these conditions as they exist in ۱ 
all times, and not exclusively either to the past, or to the present, or to the 
future. What then, 18 the condition of things mentioned in the passage under 
question which is true for all times ? Let us here put down the translation of 
the whole passage. 
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(°) It is from the same root ‘zish’ that Zoizhdishtáish applied to the Khrafstraish, and Ziziyüshat applied 
to the kayadha are derived, the former meaning ‘the filthiest noxious creatures’, tlie latter ‘most corrupt of 
tyrannical evil man? (oppressive man), 
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“Through the glory and efficacious activity of the Fravashisis bo rn a man, 
the councillor (or assembly-organiser) one whose speech is attended to in councils 
(or, assemblies), who is a lover of good praetical-talent, who comes victorious! 
from the war of (i. e. with, or against) the most corrupt (or, the most wick- 
edly powerful) Tyrant.” There are times when the tyranny of a tyrant reaches 
its zenith, and the existence of the society under the yoke of that tyrant becomes 
unendurable. In such a condition, there sometim es, if not always, arises a man, 
"the man of the hour," round whom on accout of his sagacity, organising power 
and high position in society, legions of people gather together, and who by their 
help succeeds in overthrowing the power of the Tyrant, and establishes the society 
in a virtuous and prosperous condition of life. How do such great men arise: 
The passage just translated says it is ‘through the glory and efficacious-activity 
of the Fravashis.” What, then, are the Fravashis? For an exhaustive expo- 
sition on this subject, I should refer the reader to my work on “The moral 
teachings of Zarathushtra.” Suffica it here to say that the Fravashis are 
those forces that are born of the great and good activity of all classes of human 
beings, and which advance humanity towards a higher and still higher condition 
of existence Al! progress of mankind is due to thes» forces latent iu humanity 
when developed. If society is to be made to prozress towards a higher condition 
by being rescued from the bondage ofa tyrant, that is the function of the 
progress-causing moral or spiritual forces established by Mazda, which therefore 
operate so as to bring about the birth ofa great man who then becomes the 
imnadiate author as it were of that much progress. Such a sort of man arises 
in such a condition in all countries and in all times, provided the accumulated 


(^) Paro-yáo is the nom, sing. form of the compouud Paro-yàonzh, which literally means ‘of superior 


feats’ which implies the idea of ‘superior in power, overpowering or successful.’ cf. avi-yáo and avi-a mo 
Of yt’ 8, 13, 14. 

(2) Parshtoit is the ablative sing of parshti which is the abstract noun from pareth or paresh, ‘to fight (see 
Ervad Kanga's Dict,) The literal translation of *parshtoit naidhyáongho gaotemahe” should be “from the war 
(or battle) of the most corrupt (or wickedly-powerful) tyrant.” ‘That the preposition ‘of’ here expresses the 
idea of ‘with, or against, is seen from a similar construction in yt, 9, 30, where we find the sentence ‘yatha 
azani peshana mairye he khyaonyche srejataspahe—*'so that 1 may carry on the wars of (i. e, with, or against) 
the cruel khyaonian Arejataspa," (It should be noted that this prayer is made not by one of the generals of 
Arejitaspa himself but by an enemy of Arejataspa). Compare also ‘meng peretha,’ lit. ‘my battles" i. e. battles 
against me (Y. 43, 2). Both the construction and idea of the words ‘Parshtoit paro-y&o aváiti" are exactly the 


same as those of ‘arezaeiby vavanváo jasaiti? (15,7 = ‘comes victorious from the battles.’) 
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moral and spiritual force of past and present activities of that country is 
sufficient for it. On the contrary, no such man can arise if the past and present 
generations of a country have not by their virtuous activity gathered a degree 
of moral force sufficient for the purpose. The F'ravashis of the Persian nation 
of ancient times were efficacious enough to produce a Faridun who with the help 
of his hosts overthrew the terrible Zohák. The Fravashis of Persia of to-day, 
on account of the disunion and lack of courage and virtuous activity of its past 
and present generations, have not yet gathered sufficient force to produce an 
indigenous Faridun who could overpower the foreign Zoháks. It was Oliver 
Cromwell’s Ironsides, who dealt the fatal blow to the corruption and tyranny of 
Charles I. and sent him to the gallows. George Washington whose nobility of 
character aud bravery of disposition gathered round him a large force, extermi- 
nated the whilom domination of Britain. It was Garibaldi who freed his country 
from the foreigner's yoke. Arabi Pasha succeeded in destroying the corrupt 
regime of his country, and nearly succeeded in establishing a noble form of 
gevernment, had it not been for the rapaeity of European powers accompanied 
with superior physical force. 





ANDARZIHA/ PESHINIKAN ۰ 
By Ervad Bamanji Nasarvanji Dhabhar, M.A. 
The Admonitions of the Ancients. 

I. (1) The wealth of health is good. (2) The progeny of righteousness is 
good. (3) The fraternity’ of good fame is good. (4) The protector of duty is 
good. (5) The association? of a good wife is good. (6) A store of good deeds is 
good. (7) One's own soul led by the Gathic lore is good. (8) In all duties and 
religious affairs, truth with perfect-mindedness is good. (9) In both worlds, 
fearlessness is good. 

11. (1) Walk in the way of justice and religion. (2) Do not injure your 
parents. (3) Be in harmony (Aé-sájakih) with brothers, friends, kinsmen, 
relations and allies, and be a protector (dóshtár) of women. (4) Try to 
acquire the wealth of meritorious actions. (5) Every day, make an estimate 
of yourself thus: “ To-day what is the proit anl what is the loss; what 
meritorious deeds (have I done) and what sins (have I committed.) To what 
length have I traversed the righteous path and (also) the unrighteous path;" 
because this world is like a fleeting abode (aspanj) of one day and thither (in the 
next world) one shall be for eternity, (6) and there the account of one's good and 
evil deeds will be made up.’ (7) Because the righteous Srósh takes hold of the 
hand of him whose good deeds are more than his sins and earries him to heaven. 
(8) The demon Vizarish takes hold of the hand of him whose sins are more 
than his good deeds and drags him to hell ; even if they (the souls of the wicked) 

(1) For text, see pp. 39-40 of the Pahlavi 'l'exts accompanying the Ayibdtkdr.¢ Zarirán, edited by the T 
Dastur Dr. Jamaspji M. Jamasp- Asana. (2) drdt: lit., a brother. (3) Aam-bdz: lit., an associate. (4) Cf, P, 
كا رى‎ le (5) Cf. the following from the prayer called 9 54 | بدا م‎ — 

9( مهل دز ye 3 Day‏ )ووس زعم Bento»‏ ود. دوه Aga wer SD‏ وساوسة. 
"er "wy TESTEDE T «350 “ee op‏ واد rs]‏ وساو دي sar‏ دق واس رسيرم. neon)‏ لسن دادیب د. 
نل وله و دس "Seis, foo TE‏ نوع يف ١ ۰ AUG‏ بد "MO TOR‏ لفلف prunas ERR) ‘9 n ox $9) e‏ وله Sj‏ 
وسم ولء لاد E yes EWE LEY‏ زع ند wy 27m‏ و۵ اس د. Ene IIE‏ وسوديو j>‏ 3 


(Vide p. 208 of the Pazend Texts, collected and collated by Ervad E. K. Antia, and published by the 
Trustees of the Parsee Punch ayet). ۱ 
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weep, they (the demons) do not take pity on them and when they ery out, they 
do not listen to them. (9) The final trust (avastdn)! is in one's own actions. 

III. (1) He who has no wisdom is in distress. (?) He who has no wife is 
sorrowful. (3) He who has no progeney is without name and fame. (4) He who 
has no wealth is worthless. (5) He who has no relations? is Appena (sist). (6) 
He who has no soul is worst of all. 


IV. (1) Wisdom is peerless. (2) Jealousy is unspeakable.’ (3) The World 
has (affords) no protection. (4) Youth should have no pride.’ (5) Wealth has no 
exaltation. (6) Life has no. joy: (7) Old age has no eure. (8) Death has no 
remedy. (9) Women have no wisdom.’ (10) The Lord (God) has no associate. 
(11) Worst of all is he with whom God is not pleased when he dies. (12) Any one 
with whom God is not pleased finds no room in the resplendent heaven. 


ONE: .وسكا م‎ (2) The text gives دیا‎ (i. e., a person) for “USS ۰ 

(3) Lit, nameless (4) Watrümishn. As this word is often intorchanged with katr/nishn, the meaning would 
be: "The Xd has no constancy or permanency’ (5) Or, glorification (ndzishna P. cs 5) (6) This is an 
idea foreign to Ave sta m the phn poe FITUS Some Pazend prayers, which are otherwise 


و س وس 45 للد ود . be‏ ودع 000046:60 Wess TOET tò‏ ۳/۹ إند. ودره 
*O Creator! I am grateful unto you that 1 have been created a man and not a woman." (Vide, Pazend Texts,‏ 
edited by Ervad E. K. Antia, p. 208), Cf. also Benám-i- Ize d:‏ 


us ۰ يوم لد مه | نك‎ b puer sa, dis a و سروس د. واد رم د. سدور س‎ 25e Ung ۰ وو له نید رو‎ 
“Tam grateful unto the good and bountiful Creator that I am a mau and nota woman" (ibid. p. 268) 
As shown by Darmesteter in his pamphlet “A Jewish-Persian Prayer,” such ideas are borrowed from the Jews 


by the Persians, The Minokhered which is, as acknowledged by scholars, pon by foreign writings, 
contains the following statement:— 
» 


zip cam) dere 19-495) ر‎ heus پود انها‎ D چو ود‎ ong ر‎ 6 
“These three are not to be accepted as a witness:—a woman, a young serving- boy, and a maa-slave, " Ch 39591; 
(S. B..E. Vol. XXIV p. 78). 


MADAM MATAN-Íl SHAH VAHARAM- VARJAVAND' 


By Naib Dastur Minocher Jamaspji Jamasp Asa. 
On the Advent of King Behram Varjávand. 


(1) When shall it be that a messenger (paik)? will arrive from (the country 
of) the Hindus? 2 (This will happen) when the King Vahárám* of the Kyánian 
family will appear ; when 1000 elephants shall have chiefs on their heads, ie. the 
elephant drivers (pilpán) ; when they shall hold upraised banners in the manner of 
kings and drive (the elephants) before the army, like commanders-in-chief. (At that 
time) should be appointed an intelligent man of smart senses (¢arjumdn),° who will 
go forth and speak to the Hindus about what we saw in the Arabian desert. They 
(the Arabs) weakened (nizdr kart) the religion of one class of people (gurohy 
[viz., the Zoroastrians|; they killed our emperor, and those who were regarded as 
demons and fiends and who ate like dogs snatched away the bread from the Iranians 
(air). They deprived the kings of their sovereignty, not by skill nor (even) by 
manliness, but by tyranny (afsás) and ridicule (riyârih\ They abducted women 
from men and took away by force their sweet possessions (Lhvdstakihd) and their 
orchards and gardens, levied on them the capitation-tax (jazitak),® allotted it to 
chiefs of low origin (lakhvdr asalik) and demanded heavy tribute (sd)).9 

(2) See, what amount of mischief was done by that Drûj in this world that 
there is nothing more wicked than this tottering (na@t)'® world. From amongst us 
will appear King Vahárám Varjávand, of the family of the Kay&ns, and we shall 





(1) For text, see pp. 160-161 of the Pahlavi Texts accompanying the Ay?bátkár-i Zarírán, edited by the 
late Dastur Dr. Jamaspji M. Jamasp-Asana, (2) P. دبک‎ (3) Cf, Bahaman Yasht, Ch, III. $ 14 where it is 
stated that Varjávand will appear from Chinistán, and according to some, from among the Hindus, (4) King 
Vahárám is no other than the future prophet, Saoshyant of the Avesta. His title is Verethrajan (Yt. XII 8128); 
hence called Vahárám in Pahlavi. (5) A. فرجمان‎ lit, interpreters. (6) P. „| ji thin, slender. (7)P, s no 


(8) P. mga (9) P. gle (10) A. ag tottering; agitated. 
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take revenge on the Arabs like Rudastaham! who revenged himself 1000 times 
on the world (of the wicked). We shall demolish their places of worship (mazítihá) 
and shall establish the (sacred) Fires. We shall extirpate the idol-temples and 
make the world clear of them, so that the Drûj and his miscreations may be anihilat- 
ed* from the world. 


(1) Rustam, the celebrated Iranian hero. (2) lit., go away unseen (unbîn). 


THE NAMES OF AHURA MAZDA. 
By N. D. Khandalvala Esqr. D. A. L. L. ۰ 


> God tastes an infinite joy 
In infinite ways—one everlasting bliss 
From whom all being emanates, all power 
Proceeds ; in whom is life for evermore.” 


Browning. 


In the Ormazda Yashta thereare two sets of names given of the Supreme 
and these are spoken of as possessing a most mysterious potency, in warding off 
all kinds of evils and diffieulties. Ahura mazda 18 himself represented as giving 
out these names in response to the questions of Spitma Zarathushtra. 

‘“ My first name is the lam (Ahmi), my second name is Lord of the 
multitudes (vdnthvyo), my third name is the All-embracing (avi-tanyo), my 
fourth name is the best harmony (asha-vahishia), my fifth name is everything 
good Mazda-made and holy (visp vohu mazddháta asha chithra), my sixth name 
is the Intellect (chr atush), my seventh name is the one with intellect (khratumdo) 
my eighth name is Wisdom (chishtish), my ninth name is the one with Wisdom 
(chistaváo), my tenth name is increase (spóno) my eleventh name is the 
Inereaser (spanghuhéo), my twelfth name is the Life-Giver (Ahura), my 
thirteenth name is the most beneficent (sevishto), my fourteenth name is the 
one without hate (vidvayeshtvo) my fifteenth name is the invincible one 
avanemna), my sixteenth name is the reckoner of actions (hût marenish), my 
seventeenth name is the all seeing (vispa hishas\, my eighteenth name is the 
giver of bliss (baeshajyaM my nineteenth name is the creator (Ddte), my 
twenteeth name is I am that I am the great Maker (ahmi yat ahmi Mazdáo), 


Further on we read— 


(21) Iam the protector (páyushcha), (22) the giver and  nourisher 
(dátücha th rátácha), (23) the knower the most increasing spirit, ۵ 
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matnyusha spentoteme), (24) the giver of weal (baeshajya, (25) the greatest of 
weal givers (baeshajyotem), (26) the fire guardian (Athrava), (27) the greatest fire- 
guardian (4thravatem), (28) I am the life giving Lord (Ahura), (29) I am the great 
maker and thinker (4azdá0) (30) I am the Pure (ashava), (81) I am the most 
righteous (ashavastem) (32) Iam the glorious (Kharenangha), (83) I am the 
most glorious Aharenanyhuhastem), (34) I am the full seeing (pouru darashta’, 

(35) I am the utmost seeing (pouru drashtem,) (36) I am the far ne (durye- 
drashta), (37) 1 am the farthest seeing (durye-drashtem). 

(38) Iam the Watcher (spashta), (39) I am the pervading one (vite, (40) I 
am the bestower (déta),(41) I am the protector (páta),(42) I am the cherisher (Zhráta) 
(43) I am the descerner ( jnûta), (44) I am the most discerning ) janoishta), (495) 
I am the evolver (fshumáo), (46) I am the word of increase (/shusho-manthra), (47) I 
am the rulerat will (Jse-kshathro) (48) I am the supreme ruler at will (Zse-Eshatrotemo), 
(49) I am the renowned king ( námo-kshathro), (50) I am the most renowned king 
(ndmo Kshathryo temo). 

(51) Lam the non-deceiving (adhavisha), (52), I am the undeceivable one 
(vidhavish’, (53) 1 am the uniformly protecting (pazti-pdyush), (54) Tam the destro- 
yer of evil (1baesho-taurváo), (55) I am the strong-subduer (hathravan), (56) I am 
the controller of all (vispavan), (57) I am the shaper of all (vispa tasha), (58) I am 
all bliss (vispa-KAáthra), (59) 1 am full of bliss (pouru-Khathra), (60) I am Lord 
of bliss ) Kháthraváo), (61) I am the well-doing (verezi-Saoka), (62) My name is the 
most well-doing (verezt-savdo), (603) I am the beneficent (sevi), (64) I am the power. 
ful (surdo), (65) I am the most beneficent (sevishta), (66) I am the righteous (asha), 
(67) Lam the Great one (bereza), (68) I am the ruler (Kshathrya), (69) I am the 
Greatest ruler (kshathryotemo), (70) I am the One having good Wisdom (hudhd- 
nusha),(71) Lam the one having most beneficent Wisdom (hudhdnushtemo), (72 
I am the long-benefiting (durye suka). These are my names. 

The Ormazd Yastht is relatively a later compilation than most of the other 
` Yashts, and the Median priests who composed it do not seem to have kept in mind 
any logical sequence of ideas. ‘The names are more or less a disconnected collection 
of appellations traditionally used. The second set of names is certainly a later addi- 
tion than the first twenty names. Out of the fifty-two additional names mentioned 
in the second set, almost half the names, are, some of them, the same, 
and several others almost the same, as the corresponding names of the first set. As 
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there are seventy two has of the Yasna, so these later additions, several of them with 
unnecessary superlatives, seem to have been interpolated to show a corresponding 
number of names of the Almighty. The beauty of simplicity and the natural flow 
of ideas never seems to have occurred to these compilers. 

Behind all the forces of which, the world as we know it is a manifestation, there 
exists a Power which is the one and sole Reality. To convey even a faint idea of 
this-to us incomprehensible Power-human intuition has made attempts at various 
times and in different ages. Religious dogmatism and blind orthodoxy have how- 
ever very much stood in the way o£ a dispassionate search and study of this sublime 
subject. The names of the Deity occuring in different faiths, expressed in different 
languages, are often looked upon as antagonistic, and each faith tries to claim a 
superiority for itself for the names of God which it uses, holding them as being 
more effcacious than those of others. Anthropomorphism or representation of 
Deity with sublimated and extended human attributes naturally prevails to a great 
extent. 

The first name ‘frabshatya nin ahmi; has baan thus translated by some 
‘my name is one of whom questions are asked’. Such a rendering makes no sense 
whatsover. Questions may be asked of any one, be he a wise man or a boor. 
It is the nature of the replies given and the knowledge and wisdom contained 
in them, that would show the greatness of the answerer. In the first name 
however the Lord God says that he is the great I am (Ahm?) the one and 
Sole Existence, from whom all other existences proceed. The second name 
‘(Vanthvyo’) is translated. ‘giver of herds or protector of herds’. He is allego- 
tically the great Shepherd the Lord of the hosts of Angels, of men and the rest 
of the creation. The third name ‘avi tanyo’ has usually been explained as strong 
or powerful, but the late Ervad Kavasji Kanga has rightly translated it as all 
pervading. The life of God is immanent in all things and existences, and yet 
he also exists above and beyond his creation. The immanence and super-exis- 
‘tence of God are the cardinal truths of Religion. The amshaspand ‘Asha- 
hishta’ is said to have the same Will as Ahura mazda-Asha-Vahista is the best 
purity the highest Harmony. It is the rythmic Breath of the Deity whence 
wave after wave proceed to evolve the Universe, and Asha- Vahishta, is ۰ 
tioned in the list as the fourth name of Ahura Mazda. The fifth name is given 
as ‘all good things Mazda made of the seed of Asha (Visha Vohu Mazda-dhata 
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asha-chithry). This isa eonpliexta 1 expression, and tha last two compound 
words appear to be an interpolation and are unnecessary. All things proceed 
from Mazda and they are all good if we only had the power of comprehending 
the Universality of his scheme, and the interrelation of things. The sixth name 
is Intellect (Khratush), the seventh name is the one with Intellect ( Khratumá»), 
the eighth is Wisdom (Chistish), the ninth is the one with Wisdom (Chistvdo), 
the tenth is Increase (Spano) the eleventh is the Inereaser (Spanghuháo. In 


these three sets of names, the impersonal Intellect, Wisdom, and Force of 


Evolution, are rightly attributed to the Deity, and again in the counterparts he 
is spoken of as a Person possessing these, The twelfth name is given as 
‘Ahura’ it is nearly the same as the first one ‘Ahm’, Ahura is the Living one 
and also the Giver of Life. The thirteenth is the most Beneficent (Sevishto). 
Really speaking there need be no comparative nor superlative in the attributes 
for He is the one without an equal. But as there is a hierarchy or gradation 
of Spiritual Intelligences who in a lesser degree exercise the Divine Power, the 
Superlative expression seems to have been used. The fourteenth name is the 
one without hate (Vidvaeshtvo). Anger and hate have no place in the Divine 
system. God sces all with equal concern, and disregards noone. The fifteenth 
is the Invinceble one (Avanemna) for he is Omnipotent. The sixteenth name 
is the Reckone: of actions, (hdth marenish). This is an expression that gives 
the key to the principle of the Mazdian faith. All emotions ; thoughts, words 
and acts are recorded in pages of ether in the book of nature, and in the ful- 
ness of tims each Ego receives exactly what he deserves. Opportunities are 
given life after life, to gather innumerable experiences through higher and 
higher bodily forms, to ascend the ladder of life. The Lor! as AHáthmarenish is 


the source of the Law of Karma, thb all embracing Law of physical, moral and ۰ 


intellectual compensation. The seventeenth is the All-seeing. It isa com- 
plement of the sixteenth. Une Eye viat sleepath never. Tho eighteenth is the 
ceiver of ‘Veal. aeshajya), for His Hiaself Bliss. The nineteenth name is 
the Creato: «nd giver (Ddtv), the twentieth is the Great Maker that I am. 
Che 19th 111 20th ar» nearly the saine. The name Mazdao implies both the 
Great Thinker as weli as the Great Croator for thought and creation are indisso 


lutly allied. 
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Rapetition of Ancient Words. 


"And he who in this material world, O Spitma Zarathushtra, shall 
recite and pronounce these names of mine either by day or by night ; 

*He who shall pronounce them rising or going to rest, when he ties and 
unties the sacred thread, or when he departs from his home, or town or country 
to go to another place. 

^ That person during that day or night shall not be hurt by the cruel 
minded druj aeshema. Neither spokes, nor slings, nor spears, nor swords nor 
battle-hammers wound him. 

“Like as a thousand warriors protecting one man these names, shall 
guard him from the druja from the durvands of Gilan from the mischief-causing 
evil-doors and from Anghra Mainyu, the dravant that is full of death." 

Such is the great virtue ascribed in the yasht to the mere recitation of 
the names of Ahura Mazda. We have regretfully to note, that throughout 
long centuries no attempt was made to separate the names, and put them 
ina suitable form, apart from the dialogues, statements, and miscellaneous 
matters which can by no possible means be considered as prayers. Everything 
written in the old language of Iran, whatever be its contents, has passed current 
as powerful spells to drive away devils, fiends and enemies. How long is this 
state of ignorance to last? We may repeat the names given in the Yasht with 
reverence, but certainly not the rest of the portions which are outside matter. 
When the Avesta speech was a living language the people understood the mean- 
ings contained in the names which touched both their heart and head ; but. 
to-day the names are empty words conveying no sense to the mind nor warmth 
to the fieeling of the reciter. Rather than put forth these names, at present, as 
death-dealing to the imaginary Angramainyu, ‘and his bands of drujas and 
daevas, and as putting to flight enemies who are nowhere, the deep meaning 
conveyed in all these names must be made a means of moral and spiritual ‘eleva- 
tion by the help of 

MEDITATION. 
Which has been altogether neglected, and is hardly understood. Ordinarily 
the minds of men are ceaselessly busy with the petty things of the outward 


physical existence in which alone lies their delight.  Pleasursble delusions 
Fi 
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there are in plenty, and new excitements are always sought after. The mind is 
also frightened and fettered by objects which it fears, or dislikes. Welcome and 
unwelcome images keep the mind agitated, and there is indifference towards 
leading a religious life. The teaching which would give a satisfactory account 
to the reason of the relation of God to the Universe, of (xod to man, of the 
Universe to man and of man to both is absent. Never even a quarter of an 
hour per day is devoted to calm down the mind, keep 1t under control and think 
deeply of that great Spirit from whom allthings proceed. Each one of the 
names of Ahura Mazda may be taken singly for days together and meditated 
upon regularly with great profit. This practice would purify and strengthen 
the mind, curb rebellions desires and open the intuitional sight It would be 
the beginning of religious self instruction. The mere babling of these names 
scores of times, can have no effect. “Our human race may regard the Deity 
differently at different times but it is not to be supposed that God himself differs 
from age to age. It is we who difter and if we would learn His ways and scheme 
we must try to see these in action now.” 
“At thwá mengahi Pourvim mazdá Yezim stoi manangha Vangheush patrem Mananghó 
hyat Thwá hem-chashmaini hengrabem Haithim ashahyá damim angheush Ahurem shaothnaeshá." * 
Thus when I conceived Thee O Mazda in my intuition, have 1 thought 
Thee as the First the Adorable by the mind in the ereation, father of Vohu 
Mano, true source of righteousness, Lord ofthe manifestations in the world. 
Ahura Mazda is to be adored by the intelligent mind and not by the 
utterance of meaningless sounds. Each one must learn to meditate and to open 
up the soul to receive the beneficent light of Asha and of Vohu mano. Deep 
insight must be cultivated and awakened, and there must always be a receptive- 
ness to truth and knowledge. All eannot think alike, each one must seek and 
open up the path of devotion for himself, but a great deal of help is always 
available for those who honestly try to look for it. The Life Eternal cannot be 
gained after death, unless it is entered upon here and now inthis World. The 
ideas contained in the names of Ahura mazda can be thought of and meditated 
upon, in various ways and amplified to a great extent. We cannot ascribe to 
the Deity partiality, injustice, Jealousy or cruelty. God possesses omniscience, 


* Yasna 31-8. 
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omnipresence, Omnipotence and Love. Power, Wisdom and Glory are all in Him 
in the fullest degree. We must constantly endeavour to know Him however 
hopelessly inadequate our human faculities may be to understand him in His 
fullness. Indifference and forgetfullness are the characteristics of this age but 
He must always be remembered, and sought after. 
** Infinite Ideality ! 
Immeasurable Reality | 
Infinite Personality ! 
Hallowed be Thy Name ! 
“We feel we are nothing—for all is Thou and in Thee; 
We feel we are something—that also has come from Thee; 
We know we are nothing—but Thou wilt help us to be. 
Hallowed be Thy Name! 


Lord Tennyson. 


ANDARZ-l DASTOBARAN VAL. VEH-DINAN.: 
By Dastur Kaikhusru Jamaspji Jamasp- Asa. 
The admonitions of the High-priests to the Laity. 


(1) Let it be made known to men of the good Religion that the High-priests 
have said thus: “Every day at day-break three drijas (fiends) obstruct’ (our way) 
and they are, as said in the Religion, (a) the demon of Impurity (nasrisht), (b) 
Sloth and (c) Inconstaney to Religion. (2) If, before sunrise, one washes one’s 
hands with goméz (urine) of the bulls and with water, then the demon of Impu- 
rity is thereby annihilated, and this is so advantageous to one’s soul that it is 
as it were, cleansed with the JBareshnüm,? (3) If one goes to the abode of the 
Fires and recites the Atash Nyàáish,* then the demon of Idleness is thereby 
subdued. (4) If one recites the Khurshit Nyáish' through the strength of 
the angels, then the demon of Inconstaney to Religion is thereby slain." 

(5) The High-priests have said: “There are three (persons) in the world 
tor whom the daily food (råjîk) is not allotted, they obtain it from the world by 
foree and eat it, (but) و‎ severe account is taken of them at the Future Exis- 
tence (£an-? pacin). (6) (They are) first, the man who talks whilst eating 
secondly, the slothful, and thirdly, the evil-eyed." 

(7) Chattering whilst eating is so grievous (a sin) that when a man eats 
and chatters and chatters and eats, a thousaud fiends conceive and ten thousand 
demons are produced by the power of that (sin). The breath (damishn) of his 
mouth and the stench from it go to Garothmán before Auharmazd and the taste 
and relish of the food reach Aharman and the demons and Khordád and Amerdad® 
imprecate curses on the body of that man, saying, ‘‘Thou shouldst no more eat 
chatteringly before Khordád and A merdad.” 

(8) Secondly, the High-priests have said: “ A marg-arjdn’ man, whilst 

1: For text, see pp. 121-127 of the Pahlavi Texts accompanying the Ayíbátkár-? Zarírán, edited by the 
late Dastur Dr. Jamaspji M. Jamasp- Asana. 2. pésh yattinét. P. gy ave پیش‎ 
3. The higher purificatory ceremony. 4. Obeisanee unto Fire. 5. Obeisance unto the Sun. 


6. Archangels presiding over water and plants. 7. Lit., one worthy of death; one who has committed 
inexpiable sins. 
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living, should have some kind of food allotted to him, but the slothful should 
not have any." 

(9) The man with an evil eye is so terrible that the light of the sun and 
the moon thereby wanes, the flow of water becomes scarce and the growth of 
trees diminishes. (10) A malignant eye is that wherefrom injury arises to the 
happiness of others. (11) Regarding the malignancy! of (evil) eyes, it is thus 
manifest that it affects every person. The good (are acted upon) by their own 
person and things and the wicked by those of others. 

(12) Question.—Who instilled life in the noxious creatures ? 

(13) Answer.—Auharmazd. He produced it for this reason because Ahar- 
man produced (gdsit)? the bodies of the noxious creatures, and with eighteen 
asseverations (patmán), he eried out to Auharmazd thus: ‘‘Instil life in them, 
otherwise, I shall not ratify the treaty." (pasht lå khatimánam)? (14) And 
Auharmazd instilled life (in the bodies) of the noxious creatures in order to be 
able to produce the Future Existence with great equity. (15) Whenever a man 
kills a noxious creature, he should speak out thus: °“ I strike, I kill it tor 
the atonement of sins and for the meritoriousness of the love of (my) soul.” 
(16) When the man speaks in this manner, the sins he has committed are 
uprooted in proportion to the quantity* and the value of the noxious creatures 
he kills and meritoriousness (also) arises in proportion to the amount! he 
kills. (17) In doing every duty and good work in whatever way, he should say 
this: * I do all this for the atonement of sins and for the meritoriousness of the 
love of (my) soul, so that the meritoriousness becomes two-fold. 





1 Sülok: P. لک‎ »« blight. cf. Sur chashmih (Patet Pashemáni, Karda 10). cf. Bund. Ch. XXVIII £36 :— 
“The demon of the malignant eye (sür-chashinih) is he who will spoil anything which men see, when they do 
not say ‘in the name of God’.” (S, B.E. Vol. V, p. 112). Cf., also Bd. Ch. 28833. Cf. also Av. addatat, و‎ (evil 
eye), Yt. 3§§8,11,15 : Mais سند‎ (good eye), Yt, 13329 ; YW] Vd. 20:8. The malignancy of the evil eye 
is called 5 $-8UG in Dinkard (Dastur Dr. Peshotan’s Edition, Vol, IV, 157£15) : cf, P, زذ ك‎ pha to injure 
by the evil eye. Y. 30810 is recited as an exorcism against thc evil eye, and, in fact .the Riváyets and many 
MSS. quote this Gathic strophe as being efficacions for removing the effect of the evileye. 

2, CEP. gy ~e كا‎ to finish, 3. Cf. Bund. Ch. I (8 17-19, where Aharman appoints a period of contest with 


Auharmazd for 9000 years. 


4. Chand; lit., how many, 
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(18) Q.—Should the end of the tooth-pick (avar-gír! va dandán parish) be 
rubbed with earth, or not ? ۱ 


(19) A.—They should be(rubbed with earth) for the reason that when the 
good perform the Myazd ceremony through the power of the angels, men (participat- 
ing in that ceremony) have with them the avar-gir? and the tooth-pick in advance 
of their fróh-bát? meal, and Aharman and the demons and (his)  miscreations 
sustain thereby grievous injury ; butif the ends of the avar-gir and the tooth-pick 
are not rubbed with earth, then they become the tools and implements of Aharman 
and the demons:* hence they? should be made perfect by the (necessary) strength. 


(20) Q.—Is any one of Aurmazd's followers (zak-?-Aiharmazd) appointed 
over hell, who may inflict punishment on the souls of the wicked, or not 7 


(21) A.—None of the followers of Auharmazd is sent inside hell, except the 
(piercing) gaze of the angels’ Tishtar, Satvés, Vanand and Haptoirang. (22) This, 
too, L say: Their gaze is so piercing that they look into the most stinking (argand- 
tám) hell just as a clear-sighted (avir-vinák) man, who, when he looks at a mirror, 
sees the whole body (reflected into it); even so, they (the stars) look most piercingly 
(shapir avirtar)® (into hell). (25). But for their protection? Aharman and his 
miscreations would have destroyed all the souls of the wicked in hell. 





Set 


1, Doubtful. The word may be read «var-sar and, in that case. it may be an instrument for dressing the 
hair, but from the following section, we are not warranted inassuming this meaning. The word, perhaps, 
may be read avar-gír: lit, that on which something is picked up; hence it may be the same as the following 


word dandán parish, P, و دنهان پریش‎ tooth-pick. cf. Patet Pashemani, Karda 5 





2. Vide preceding note. 3. Fréh-but and aíbi-bát are two vices. In Dinkard ILI (Dastur Dr. Peshotan's 
edition, Vol. I, 45£8), fréh-bót is glossed a-patmánih, ‘immoderation’: hence freh-bát khürashnih means ‘eating 
beyond. measure,’ ‘excessive eating, (See note p. 38, Vol. 1 of Dastur Peshotan’s edition of the Dinkard). This 
meal is technically called chashni. lt is the practice of the priests who have undergone the Bareshnum purifica- 


tion to thoroughly cleanse their mouth, either with a tooth-piek or in any other way, before saying grace after 
their meals. 

4. The same ıs the case with hair unceremoniously dressed and nails unceremoniously pared off Vide 
Vend. 17. Cf also Sad-dar Nasr, Ch, 14. Vide, also, the article entitled ‘Two Iranian Incantations for Burying 
Hair and Nails’ in the Anthropological papers published by Shams-ul-Ulama Dr. Jivanji J. Mody. 

5. i.e. the avar-gir and the tooth-pick. 6. The strength afforded them by rubbing them with earth over 
the ground. For the Mahomedan idea of ‘the tooth-brush’ borrowed from Parsism, See Prof. J. Goldziher’s 
P aper on “The Influence of Parsism on Islam ” translated by Mr. G. K. Nariman. 


7, 4. و6‎ the stars, 8. lit. most fully. 9. Protection of the souls even of the wicked in hell, 
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(24) This is also manifest thata wicked person should undergo many punish- 
ments (páAal) and retributions for every crime, (25) And when the necessity of 
punishment and retribution is done away with, and if they (i. e., the angels) smite 
the souls of the wicked except with the horse-whip (ashtar-t-sisy@),* then instantly 
there will be Resurrection and the Future Existence. (26) Every day, they (the souls) 
hear three shouts from heaven and the words of th» Archinzels, saying, ““Do not 
be afraid, for we shall restore your dead (bodies). In the (terrestrial) world, the 
good gave you advice so many times for your souls’ affection and showed you the 
right way, but you did not accept it.” (27) Three times every day, (the angel) Hôm 
whispers to him (the soul of the dead) thas: “I shall rejoice you. Do not be afraid, 
because I shall take away the inertness (aosh) from your soul and (then) your soul 
will not be perishable as your body." 

(28) Q.—Of the good deeds and of the atonement of sins, which are the 
most complete ?* 

(29) A,—Killing the noxious creatures and lawfully tending the fire: because 
the noxious creatures all (spring) from the body of Aharman and by killing them 
(ajash) Aharman is distressed. (30) If the a5Aó-dád' is given to the good the merit 
is not lessened, but its attainment is of two kinds: first, the commencement of the 
action, and secondly, the gift of the ashé dad, because the ashó-dód will pass to 
the treasure of the Crzator Auharmazd. 

(31) Q.—Why do they not partake of the dead or putrid (mártár) flesh 
(of animals) ? | 

(82) .ىم‎ Because the demons bring antagonism unto it for the injury which 
men would sustain (by eating such flesh). (33) When men eat it, antagonism 
rushes upon their bodies and they become ungrateful unto their bodies and souls and 
unto the Archangels; they are meher-drity (promise breakers) and sinners. 

(34) Q.—In a house when a person dies, why do they not eat fresh meat for 
three nights and what harm happens if they eat it ? 

(35) A.—When the antagonism of XNasrüsht$ comes on the dead who has 
passed away in that house, then every one who partakes of such meal will have his 
^ 1. lit, the (Chinvat) bridge: the place of future retribution. 2. Av.aspahéashtrya, = -~ — 

3. lit, death. 4. an-apártk: lit., not incomplete. In Sháyast lá Sháyast, Ch. 8 $. 1 (Vide S. B. E. Vol. V. 
p. 301) the same word is written avaspérik which Dr. West also translates by *eompletion? 


5. One of the merits so often recommended in the Avesta: lit, pious alms, or, alms given to the pious 
6. The demon of Impurity or Decomposition. | 
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body preyed upon by Nasrüsht, the antagonist of him who has passed away. For 
that reason, destruction (dosh) is most certain! and death comes in more forcefully 
and quickly. For such a man to give up his life becomes most distressful and much 
harm happens to him in the rending away of his life.? 





1. Pasakhtar, for pasdkhtiar: lit., more completed, 2. The meaning is, that it is impossible for him to 
give up the ghost more peaceably and quietly as he has eaten fresh meat. 


سے —— سس 



























































MANI'S ASCETICISM 


FROM 


THE ZOROASTRIAN POINT OF VIEW 
Dy 
Maneckji Nusservanjt Dhalla Esq. 


This remarkable man was born in the reign of Artaban, the last of the 
Parthian kings. He received his first revelation at the 

۱ a of the age of thirteen. He claimed to be a prophet, the very 
seal or the last messenger of God? He began his 

propaganda under Ardashir, but worked with greater vigour under Shapur I 
who embraced his faith. Manichaeism flourished with varied success side 
by side with the state religion until the time when Bahram I ascended 
the throne. The teachings of Mani acquired a strong hold over the minds 
of many, and threatened to be a strong rival of the ancient faith. The 
national spirit rebelled against the encroachment of the new cult, and the 
king strove to extinguish the heresy witha firm hand. He confronted Mani 
with his Dastur, who threw him a challenge that both of them should 
pour molten lead on their bellies, and whosoever came out unhurt should 
be declared to be in the right. This, Mani did not accept. Consequently 
in A.D. 276-7 he was flayed to death and his body was thrown to the dogs’. 
With the removal of Mani from the field of activity, the Manichean propaganda 
entered upon its dissolution in Iran, but the seed of the new faith he had sown 
did not remain unfruitful. Despite the heavy slaughter of the Manicheans, the 
new cult spread from its home of origin to the far East to China, and penetrated 


1 al-Biruni, Chronology of Ancient Nations, tr. Schau. p. 190, London, 1879. 

2 ib. pp. 159,190; Mirkhond, translated in Sacy, Memoires sur Diverses Antiquites de la Perse, p. 294, 
Paris, 1793. 

3 ib. pp. 289,290,294; al-Ya’qubi, quoted by Browne, Literary History of Persia, l. 156, New York, 1902. 

4 al-Biruni, p, 191 ; al-Ya’qubi, Browne, Literary History of Persia, 1.157; Mirkhond, p. 296. Tabari, 
translated by Noldeke, Geschichte der Perser und Araber, pp. 47, Leyden, 1879. | 
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into the West in the fourth century, where for centuries it contested supremacy 
with Christianity, as Persian Mithraism had done before it. 


The Pahlavi writers vehemently attack Mani and his followers. He is dubb- 
ed a druj', of evil origin?, and his followers are called deceivers, empty-skulled, 
practising witchcraft and deceitfulness, teaching folly in secret societies?, delud- 
ing the less informed and unintelligent and capturing the men of little know- 
ledge in their esoteric circle.* 


He bases his new religion on the materials drawn from Zoroastrianism, 

Buddhism, Christianity, and Syrian Gnosticism. The 

Mani’s eclectic system. new religion differs in the cardinal principles from 

Zoroastrianism. Some of the more prominent features 

of Manichaeigm, which are alien to the spirit of Zoroastrianism, and with 

which we are specially concerned are: asceticism, self-mortification, celibacy, 

fasting, and vow of poverty. We shall examine them one by one from the 

point of view of Zoroastrianism, and determine the basic difference between 
the theories of life of both. 


Body composed of matter, is, according to this thinker, inherently evil. 
e . e. 5 
ی‎ ILI On this ۱ ground he denies the final resurrection ; 
root of evil, hence self-morti- Manichaeism brands all bodily desires as evil and 
tion of body, a virtue i ۱ Mm Er 5 ۱ 
نين‎ Hida E p. legislates for their stifling and killing. Since all evil 
has its root in body, salvation is possible only by the 
extirpation of bodily desires. Mani's system of religion becomes quietist, ascetie, 
and inculeates passive virtues. He teaches to abhor all bodily pleasures and aban- 
don them. He strives to extinguish the fire of the bodily desires. The devout 
begins by abstaining from comforts and amusements. Yet temptations assail 
him on all sides, so long as he lives in the midst of earthly attachments. He 
finds that as the centipede does not lose much if its one leg is broken ; so he is 
not safe when he succeeds in eradicating one desire, for another takes its place 
and haunts him in the quiet moments, even when the ardent longing of com- 
1 Dk. tr. Sanjana, Vol. 5 pp. 315-317. 

9 4b, Vol. Ep, ait; 

3 Sg. 10. 59, 60, 
4 ib. 75-77. 
5 Sg. 16. 50, 
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muning with the divine consumes him. He is still pierced by passion and 
desire of wife and child, home and hearth. He feels that he cannot liberate 
himself from the unbearable yoke of the strong passions, unless he flees from the 
hubbub of the world, to some solitary place where the joysand sorrows of the. 
world would not reach him. Life, he thinks, is a fleeting illusion. It cannot 
give him enduring calm. He, therefore breaks up family ties, and shuns 
society. He becomes a hermit and lives a life of complete quiescence. He courts 


negation. 


One of the essentials of the ascetic virtues is the mortification of the body. 
As the source of all avil passions and desires the body is to be despised, and the 
least of its comforts should be totally neglected. This exaggerated notion of 
attenuating the body and reducing it to a skeleton for the benefit of the spirit 
has prevailed all throughout the world among the ascetics both in the West 
and the East. Tens of thousands of devout.souls have meekly submitted them- 
selves to the inhuman tortures of maiming their bodies, cutting their flesh, 
periodically extricating a sound tooth, fastening rope round their waists so as 
to cut the flesh and let it putrify until it caused worms to grow thereon, sleep- 
ing on beds of hard stones, iron spikes, standing in eertain postures until the 
legs withered, crawling on hands and knees, moving about with a layer of dirt 
and filth over the body, never washing it for years, eating grass or herbs and the 
foulest of food, and various other indescribable modes of austerities that the 
human mind could ingeniously devise. 
The antithesis of body and soul, flesh and spirit is not unknown to the 
iu . Pahlavi writers. But the body in itself is not evil. 
SUA aa ا‎ According to Zoroastrianism, matter is not inherently 
Hears ed eae dias. evil, and life in the flesh is not necessarily death in the 
spirit. Zarathushtra legislates for the material as 
well as the spiritual side of our nature. A healthy body alone can nurture a 
healthly mind, and it is through the agency of these two prime factors that the 
spirit can work out her destiny. Man can act righteousness and assail 
wickedness with a sound body. The faithful craves for a long life in the body in 
this world, before he is allotted an eternal life of spirit in heaven. Bodily 
life in this world is sacred, it is a pledge, Ormazd has confided this most 
precious of his gifts to man that he might associate with his heavenly Father 


—— 
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in securing the ultimate triumph of good over evil, and thus ushering tlie 
divine kingdom of Righteousness in the world. The soul rules over the 
body as a householder rules over a family or a rider rides his horse.! 
It is the stubborn slave of the soul, and with the exercise of self 
control it is to be converted into an obedient servant, always ready to carry 
out the mandates of its master? The body is an indispensable vehicle 
of the soul and the saintly soul drives in it on the path of Righteousness. 
It is only in the case of the unholy ones in whom the flesh gains victory 
over the spirit, that it becomes a heavy burden, its wheels refuse to move and 
stick into the quagmire of sin. But then the fault lies with the driver. It is 
only when the individual lives solely for the body, feasts his lusty eyes on the 
vices of the flesh, and is a willing slave to the bodily passions, that the body 
turns out to be the grave of the soul. Whoso lives in this world 
for the body alone and is immersed in bodily pleasures loses in spirit in the next 
world, but whoso works for the soul, makes the spiritual existence more his 
own. Just as a person going without shoes ona road infested with serpents 
and scorpions is constantly on guard lest the noxious creatures bite him, so 
man should always beware of his bodily passions? The great Sasanian 
pontiff Adarbad said that whenever any harm befell his body, he took consola- 
tion that it did not affect his soul, which was of greater significance.’ ^ Whoso 
lives in this world with a view to the betterment of his soul, reaps the future 
reward; but who so lives exclusively for the body, sees his body ultimately 
crumbling into dust with no hopes for the welfare of the spiritual existence.’ 
The wieked eonduets his soul after the bodily desires, but the righteous one 
should regulate his body in conformity with the higher desires of the soul. 
Body is the halter to the soul, and the faithful one is reminded that he should 
so aet in the world that neither the soul nor the body suffers for the other; 


Dk. Vol. 6, pp. 353,380,381. 

ib. Vol. 1. p. 56. 

ib. Vol. 8. p. 469. 

ib. Vol. 12, Book, 6. A. 2, p. 35. 
ib. Bk. 6. 3, 47, pp. 49,50. 

6 ib. 6. A. 5, pp. 35,36. 

7 (SIS. 20. 10.) 

8 Dk. Vol. 12. Bk, 6۰ 285, p. 8. 


سم وج تن لا oO‏ 
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but if that is not possible, he should prefer the soul to the body and be prepared 
to sacrifice it for the good of the soul." The soul profits when the bodily plea- 
sures are foregone.? The man who is prepared to dedicate his body for the sake 
of his soul or religion, practises true generosity.” Though the body is the bane 
of the spirit, it is not branded inherently evil. Man may work with the body, 
yet he may live for the soul. Discipline rather than austerity is the Zoroastrian 
watehward. Self-mortification does not form part of the Zoroastrian theology. 
With due self-control the devout has to conquer the flesh in order to be victor in 
spirit. He has to subdue his bodily nature, but not to suppress it. The body is 
not to be reduced to a skeleton. Zoroastrianism demands a sound and a strong 
body to enable man to effectively combat the hydra of evil in this world. Un- 
cleanliness of body is one of the ascetic virtues. It is repugnant to the spirit of 
Zoroastrianism, which stands for bodily purity. Purity of body contributes to 
purity of spirit. Bodily uneleanliness means spiritual polution, and wantonly 
weakening the body is a sin. Monastic life is unknown to the Zoroastrians of 
all periods. Christianity had entered Iran under the Parthian rule, and 
monasteries of both the sexes flourished in the Assyrian Church during the 
Sasanian period. Far from exerting any influence upon the Zoroastrians, they 
were looked upon with great aversion by them. 

Manichaeism extols celibaey as the greatest virtue. For those initiated in 
the higher orders Mani advocates celibacy. When the 
ardent longing for the love of God swallows up all 
other desires and becomes the controlling factor of the 
devout, he is enjoined to take a vow of continence. He should not enter into 
matrimonial alliance if he desires to serve God whole heartedly. Marriage 
is declared incompatible with sanctity. It is impure, defiling. Mani forbids 
sexual intercourse as the worst type of uncleanliness.' Virginity is the 


Celibacy. A virtue with 
Mani, a vice with Zoroaster. 


highest form of life. Body being the formation of Ahriman; the propagation 
of lineage, and the breeding of families is evil.’ Marriage prolongs the 
life of mankind, and so retards the union of the human species with God. 





1 ib. Vol. 10. Bk. 6. 25, p. 8. 
2 3b. Vol. 11. Bk. 6. 89, p. 2. 
9 20. Bk. 6. 91, p. 5. 

4 al-Biruni, p. 190. 

5 Sg. 16. 40,41. 
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All this is in direct antagonism to the teachings of Zoroaster. In no 
period of the history of his religion, was continence ever held a virtue. Those 
practising it, were not considered more holy and held in higher reverence, as 
among the Manicheans; but their action was strongly reprehended. Even 
the priests were not to be celebates. For it is the cardinal point of the faith of 
every true Zoroastrian that he shall marry and rear a family." Ormazd prefers 
the man who lives a life of marital happiness to one who lives in continence. 
Who does not marry and propagate lineage thus hinders:the work of Renovation, 
and is wicked? Marriage isa duty. It is a religious duty to the Church, a 
civic luty to the State. Hence both the Church and the State encouraged 
married life in Iran. It is considered a highly meritorious form of charity to 
help a poor man to marry.“ Herodotus remarks that the Persian Kings gave 
prizes to those who were blessed with many children. The Zoroastrian works 
of all periods exhort the faithful to enter into matrimony. Mar Shiman the 
chief bi-hop of the Christian settlers in Iran, was accused by the Mobads before 
Shahpur II, that he and his clergy were teaching men to refrain from marriage 
and the procreation of children. ° King Yazdagard saw great danger to 
the state in the spread of such doctrines among the masses. If they caught the 
contagion, the world would soon come to an end.’ Such strong feelings against 
any form of celibacy prevailed at all times in Persia. In Mani’s system 
stringency is generally relaxed in case of the masses. They are tolerated 

to marry as a source of relief to their unrestrained sexual appetites. It isa 

necessary evil in their case. But it was incumbent upon the clergy and the 
other righteous persons who aimed at higher life, that they should be celebates. 
Zoroastrianism legislates for the clergy and the laity alike. In Mani’s system 
marriage is à vice for the priest, a reluctant concession to the layman It is 
neither the one nor the other according to the religion of Zoroaster. It isa 
positive virtue for both. Sacerdotal piety does not tend to celibacy in Iran. It 





1 Dk. Vol. 9. pp. 609,634,637,639; Gs. 123,155. 
2 Vd. 4: ۰ 
'3 Dk. Vol. 11. Bk. 6. 92, pp. 6,7. 
4 Vd. 4. 44. 
5 (l. 136.) 


6 Wigram. History of the Assyrian Church, p. 64, London, 1910. 
7  Elisaeus, quoted by Darmesteter in S. B- E. 4, 46. n, 5. 
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18 disapproved for all and under all circumstances. In no stage of the individual's 
moral and spiritual development, is marriage ever considered as incompatible 
with saintliness. 

Mani advocates the abstinence from food asa means of expiation for sin.! 
ی‎ as Nearly a quarter of the year was set apart by him as the 
Manichaeism, condemned by period of fast. If there is one thine more than another 
Zoroastrianism. : E 3 ۱ 

which Zoroaster teaches, it is that man shall never 

serve Ormazd by fasting and austerities ; but by prayers and work. Far from 
recommending these ascetic practices as virtues, he prohibits them as sins. Fast- 
ing formed no part of the religion of ancient Iran at any period of her history. 
It is strongly reprobated in the works of all periods. Fasting isa sin, and the 
only fast that the faithful are exhorted to keep is the fast from sin. 2 
The willing abstinence from food isa deliberate disregard of the bounty of 
Ormazd. In his exaggerated idea of the need of fasting, the ascetic weakens 
his body, and practically starves himself to death by a rigorous system of fasts. 
Zoroastrianism enjoins that man should take sufficient food to keep his body 
strong and active, and not make it languid by withholding the due share of 
food from it. With a feeble body he would not work strenuously for the fur- 
therance of the world of righteousness, and carry on a vigorous warfare against 
the world of wickedness. And this is the chief object of man’s life on earth 
according to the Zoroastrian belief. 


The saint in Mani’s system holds earthly things asso many distractions. 

_ The things of sense are impure. He tries to avoid them, 

EEE ا ا‎ = and gradually gives them up one by one. He makes a 
vow of poverty. Wealth is looked upon as a source of 

temptation. Material commodities are regarded as satisfying the lower nature 
of man. The accumulation of property beyond that which would enable him to 
purchase food for one day or clothings for one year, is forbidden. 3 The 

true hermit renounces all personal effort, does not think of providing for thy 
morrow, and with passive resignation looks to God for what he may send to him. 








1 al-Biruni, p. 190. 
2 Sd, 83. 1-6. 
3 al-Biruni, p. 190, 
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All ascetic orders where the vow of poverty is over-emphasized, give rise to 
mendicants and beggars living upon the alms of others. Among other evils 
mendieaney brings a drain on the resources of a society. lt is not a consecrated 
Zoroastrainism. It is unknown in any period of the religious histroy of Iran. It 
is not a sin to acquire riches and accumulate property. The sin originates with 
the improper use of one’s possessions, and the faithful are expressly warned not to 
lust for and indulge exclusively in the accumulation of the material wealth at the 
expense of the spiritual." This reprimand serves as a corrective to the unbridled 
desire to covet earthly riches. Wealth of the spirit is undoubtedly superior 
to that of the body. As regards the use of the wealth of this world, man 
should work with the hope that he was going to live the life of a thousand years 
in this world, and that what he failed to do to-day he could easily perform the 
next day. But when it comes to the question of the spiritual riches he should 
act with the fear that perhaps he might live in this world only a day more and 
that if he postponed to-day’s good work till to-morrow, death might overtake 
him and prevent him from accomplishing 16.3 One should choose rather to 
be poor for the spirit thanto berich without it. Losing the spirit for the 
sake of earthly riches is wrong. But accumulating earthly riches with upright 
means and expending them for the welfare of the spirit is meritorious. Srosh 
helps the man who has riches and plenty, and who far from yielding to 
temptation makes good use of his fortune. Wealth helps a righteous man to 
perform meritorious deeds? whereas grinding poverty at times occasions 
wickedness.’ If a man craves for a vast fortune with a firm resolve to spend it 
for charitable purposes, his desire is laudable.’ It is praiseworthy that man 
should spend his earthly riches for his spiritual welfare. Wealth is given 
to man that he may not squander it on himself, but help the poor and the needy 
and assuage the wrongs of suffering humanity." When misused, wealth becomes 
Dk. Vol. 11. Bk. 6. 149, 150, p. 49; Vol. 3, p. 129; Vol. 5 pp. 314, 315. 

ib. Vol. 13. Bk. 6. E. 16. pp. 4, 5. 

ib. Vol. I1 Bk, 6.151, p. 49. 

ib. Vol. 11. Bk: 6. 90, pp. 4, 5. 

ib. Vol. 4. p. 192. 

ib. Vol. 12. Bk. 6. 283, p. 8. 

ib. Bk. 6. 310, pp. 25, 26. 


ib. Vol. 6. p. 418. 
ib. Vol. 3. p: 142; Andarz-i Atarpat, 46. 
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a halter to the body, and the wise one should sacrifice it for the good of his 
soul Man should not be intoxicated with pride when he is in the plenitude 
of his riches and is at the height of fortune, and hate the poor ; for his fortune 
might leave him at any moment and place him in the class of the paupers.” 
He is reminded that howsoever rich he grows, his wealth could never exceed 
that of Jamshid. And yet the great king found his wealth deserting him 
when his end approached.” The kingdoms of the kings with all their 
fabulous fortunes are not everlasting.' One should not be confident of his 
fortune. ft is but vanity. Itis as fleeting and transient as a dream. It 
changes its masters like a bird that flies from one-tree to another only to leave 
in turn for still another on2 At death wealth and property do not 
accompany the owner but go into others’ possessions.’ None could be proud 
of his possessions and count upon them as exclusively their own ;for at the time 
of death even the palaces and treasures are of no avail, and the owner does not 
take them with him on his journey heavenward. A wealthy man rolling in 
riches is healthy in the morning, becomes ill at noon, and quietly passes from this 
world before night; and bis fortune does not help him to avert this calamity.? 
Wealth and rank are the accidents of life, they do not constitute the real greatness 
of man. ‘Righteousness alone is the true riches and man cannot get it in the 
next world on ۲ 
The ideal of life that Zoroaster puts forth, is not to be reached by ecstasy 
mun ا‎ ER. and meditation in the solitary Jungle, but is to be worked 
out in struggle and suffering in this world. The regene- 
ration of society is to be brought about from within by the conscious effort of 
man. Each and every individual member of the great family of humanity is to 





Dk. Vol. 10. Bk. 6. 26. pp. 8, 9. 
Andarz-i Atarpat, 56. 

Dk. Vol, 11 Bk. 6 152, pp. 49, 50. 
Gs. 1. 

ib. 58. 

Andarz-i Atarpat, 88. 

ib. 145. 

Gs. 169. 

Dk. Vol. 11. Bk. 6. 200. pp. 71, 72. 
Andarz-i Khusru-i Kavatan, 5. 
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provide the practical panacea for the amelioration of the existing condition of 
society. He is incessantly to carry on the work o? redemption of the world in 
pursuance of the divine will. Itis for this purpose that man, the climax and 
erown of ereation is ereated by Ormazd. 

The prophet of Iran does not advoeate the cloistered virtues of the hermit 
who flees from the temptations of the world, and seeure in the place of his 
retirement is sunk in deep meditation, and is absorbed in brooding over the 
abstruse problems oflife, being quite oblivious of the varied experiences of society. 
For true virtue lies not in mere meditation, that blights all spontaneity of action. 
Constant struggle wivh the world to fight his way to victory, rather than the 
flight from the world to be liberated, is the Zoroastrian ideal. Self-development 
is a manly virtue, self-effacement is weakness, The practical genius of Iran 
never embraced an inactive life of tne monastery. 

The Zoroastrian saint is more a saint in action than in thought. He lives 
in society, ministers to the wants and grievances of the less fortunate of mankind. 
He does not assume the tonsure, don the ash coloured robes, and besmear his 
face. He does not sacrifice for the self, he sacrifices for others. The ascetic 
selfishly seeking his personal salvation, engrossed in the good of his petty self, 
who has not contributed his mite to the general uplifting of humanity, the 
regeneration of society, and the redemption of the universe, is not so much the 
beloved of Ormazd, as the active saint of the town who lives in the world of joy 
and sorrow, does not sever himself from the world of activity, develops social and 
domestic virtues, profits by the variegated experiences of life, strengthens 
character, does not merely contemplate but acts Righteousness and rests not with 
dispelling thoughts of Wickedness from his mind, but grapples Wickedness 
iu deeds in the world. The devotee does not withdraw from the company of 
men for the seeking of the blessed company of Ormazd. Saintly life can be 
led even in the midst of the busy world. The best service of God is to be 
rendered by the active service to God’s creation. The legitimate Joys of this 
world are not to be stifled. Life is pleasant and enjoyable. Living in the midst of 
the world's joys and sorrows enables one to touch the various chords of 
human life and thus life becomes a more full, a more complete one. 

It is not a sound system of philosophy that attaches all possible interest to 
the next world only, derides this, and remains out of touch with real life. It 
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must first concern itself with the immediate issues of life. It cannot ignore them. 
Wrong is done by carrying away completely man's interest in this world to the 
world to come. It systematically increases human weakness. When every 
hope is exclusively centered in the other world, the situation becomes unfavour- 
able to any very great material and economical development. It discourages 
social advancement.  heligion should foster civic virtues in man. Besides 
making him holy and righteous, religion should aim at making him patriotic 
and heroic. Zoroaster the realist, practical commonsense thinker does not 
encourage exaggerated unworldliness. Earthly life has a greater value and a 
deeper significance than the ascetic would believe. The ideal of human perfection 
never verged on asceticism in the religion of Iran. Asceticism with its 
weariness of the earthly life saps civie virtues. Lethargy and inactivity conse- 
quent on such a belief are the bane of a society and Zoroaster legislates against 
them. | ۱ 

To be up and doing is the philosophy of man’s life. Active work, hard 
labour, strenuous efforts are virtues. No kind of stigma is attached to 
labour, on the contrary labour of every description is sanctified. Agriculture is 
announced as the most laudable form of work. He who sows the fields that lie 
fallow, tills his farms, prunes his vineyards, ploughs the furrows, pastures 
his flocks, extirpates the noxious creatures that infest the earth, return barren 
deserts into fertile fields, makes the dry tracts fresh and verdant, and marshy 
lands dry sinks wells, reclaims desolate lands, makes waste lands fit for 
human habitation, toils to earn an honest living himself and those dependent 
on him, and loves labour and work, furthers the cause of Righteousness. 
Every work tends to the formation of the kingdom of Righteousness and deals a 
blow to the kingdom cf Wickedness. It increases the joy of the angels and 
cripples the power of the demons. Zoroastrianism is active, practical and 
militant. Exertion and not inertion is its watchward. Spiritual virility 


and not spiritual inaction is its ideal. 





SYMBOLISM OF THE VARIOUS ARTICLES USED IN THE 
HIGHER LITURGICAL SERVICES OF THE 
ZOROASTRIANS 


AND 


THE ENUMERATION OF THE THIRTY TAREE 
RATUS MENTIONED IN YACNA I 5 


By Ervad Naushirvan Barzoji Desai, ۰ 


The following symbolical representation of the various implements, used in the 
higher liturgical services like the Yagna and the Vendidad, is found in an old Gujarati 
Manuscript in the library of the late Dastur Dr. Jamaspji M. Jamasp-Asana. | hope 
it will interest scholars in general and those interested in ritual in particular, 





Symbolical representation. 


Symbolically represents the 
existence of God, of the soul and 
of Khratu (wisdom), 


The fire-vase represents the 
earthly tenement and the fire in 
the fire-vase represents the soul 
in the body. 


These are instruments where- 


' with to. place fuel and frankin. 


cense on the fire and to protect it- 
As the visible fire is thus protec- 
ted, the latent heat within us, 
viz, the soul should be properly 
taken care of. 


These are the means of the 
purification of the air surround- 
ing us wherewith microbes and 
germs lurking therein are re- 
moved. Fuel and frankincense 


Signification. 


Fire. 


Atash-dân 2. e, fire- 
vase, called Afar- 
gâniu. 

: | 

A pair of tongs and 
the ladle. 





Fuel © frakincense. 





Avesta name of the 
apparatus. 


PI‏ 295,0 شن رد 


e وس وو‎ WEP 


7 هلوسر‎ oy 


, ما وووس لاس رس‎ Soy 
(Vd. 14 $ $5) 
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Symbolieal representation. 


are placed three times on the fire 
to remind one of thethree funda- 
mental principles of the Zoroas- 
tran religion, viz, humata, 
hükhta, and hvarshta (good 
thoughts, good words, and good 


deeds.) 
These represent the ocean. 


This symbolically represents 
the ploughshare and the poniard 
for destroying the Daevas. 


Barsoms are of various kinds: 
(1) the Barsom of 35 6 
(twigs), 33 of which are bound 
with the azwyáonhana (fibres of 
the date-tree), and these 33 
106 represent the 23 angels and 
archangels. The two remain- 
ing 708 of this Barsom are kept 
separate and they are called 
respectively the frágám and the 
jwam taé. These represent the 
earth and the sky. ‘he whole 
Barsom of 35 taé represents 
last month — Aspandáramad 
which consist of 35 (?) days. 
(2) There isa Barsom of 21 





104 representing the 21 nasks 
(books) of the Zoroastrians, (3) 
the Barsom of 12 ¢dé represent- 
ing the 12 months of the year 
and the 12 Zodiacal signs, (4) 
the Barsom of 9 ۱۵۸ representing 
the 9 heavens, (5) the Barsom of 





7 106 representing the 7 planets 
the 7 archangels and the 7 regi- 
0 


Signification. 


The tub of water 
(Kundi), also called 


ávand and water. 


The barsam-chin, 
ie, the knife for cut- 
ting the Barsom. 


The Barsom of the 
Urvaràm with two táé 
(twigs). One, called the 
frâgâm, is placed on the 
feet of the Máhrü, and 
the other, called Jivâm 
táé or zohar táé 1s used 
for pouring the jivâm 
on the Barsom. 


N Avesta name of the 
j Apparatus. 


= 





or sy ندرکن ددا . واس وم‎ 
6x)3053- eee 


ESTE 


( Vd. 14 $8 ) 
سلا ووي‌سزيي.‎ PRAETOR 


| 





ns of the earth, (6) the Barsom 
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Avesta name of the 





No. ار‎ Signification. Symbolical representation. 

of 5 tá? representing the 5 75 
(periods) of the day and the? 
1 five angels presiding over them. 
o] ند كع دد شخ یر‎ The fibres of the The Barsom is tied with two 
date-tree used tor bin- | knots likethe Kusti. These knots 
ding the Barsom. | represent the barrier against 

| | the influx of evil in this world. 

2 TU NIS وهل دج زد‎ The tashta or sau- These saucers represent the re- 
cers for holding the volution of the earth and the sky. 
zaothra, i.e., libation. 

2 m The haoma and the The 4 cups represent the 

zaothra cups with the | four elements, the four car- 

tashta for covering | dinal points and the four 
| the Haoma. principal stars stationed on the 
| four sides of the sky. 

3 a sic واد‎ The hair of the The hair (varesa) of the 
white Bull, valled | Varasio, i.e., the White Bull 
varasto, with the ring | represents the duraticn of this 
of varesa (hair) and | world for 9000 years. The 
the cup for holdiag | Varasio also represents the 
the varesa. completely white body of the 

khar-i talata, the three-legged 
ass mentioned in the Bunde- 
| hesh). The ring of the varesa 
| (hair) represents the wheel of 
fortune. 
Ed مهوت جر‎ db ررد‎ ease The filter for strai- This saucer has nine holes, 
25728 ning the Haoma. and they represent the 9 
heavens, the 9 atl ? and the و‎ 
5 mouths of the khar-i-talâtå 
| (the three-legged ass). 
TRET A CEN The mortar and | The sound produced by stri- 
bon wd QUEE oko with the 


king the 
pestle represents the cry of 


| the khar-i talét@ (the three- 


legged ass) on hearing which 


| the Daevas and Drujas trem- 


pestle for pounding | 


the Haoma. 





POEM 








| ` ble and disappear. 





Symbolical representation, 


—À 


The Máh.rü is three-footed 
aud this represents the three 
legs of the khar-i talát& (the 
three-legged ass). The curve 
at the top of the Máh-rà re- 
presents the crescent moon and 
it also symbolises the ear of 
the khar-i talátá. 


This represents the growth 


١ and development of the living 


beings of this earth with milk 
and water. 


This represents the thorough 
filiration and purifieation of 
the bodies of wicked men at 
the time of the resurrection. 


This saucer represents the 
sun. 


This represents the angel 
presiding over the Haoma 
plant which removes all kinds 
of diseases. 

This wrvara (tree) is the 
health-bestowing means where- 
by the bodies of the dead will 
be restored at the resurrection. 

The round sacred cake is 
the symbolical representation 
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Sign ification, 


The Máh-rü ie., 
the crescent shaped 
stand for placing the 
Barsom. 


The cup for holding 
the Zaothra. 


The jivàm-dán, i.e., | 
the cup and the gob- | 


let for holding the | 
jtvám. ۱ 

Tes ها‎ ese 
milk. 


The Juice of 0 
prepared for ceremo- 
nial purposes. 


The saucer for plac- 
ing the haema and the 
wrvaram. 


The Haomas. 


The pom granate 
tree. 
The Darun,- 1.6., 


the sacred cake, and 


| 





| 

























IY yay dase) 


Avesta name of the 
Apparatus, 


ولا وا دد ند 
وه بط ویس« دام . 
(Vd. 14 $ 8)‏ 


و دی دس 


ته کو دند 
GRU‏ بلع «٩‏ ددييوع. 


رود( برو ند wg D‏ 


rete oap» 


wey 6x»,‏ ند وها ل نقد ې ند. 


and ; 6 Bue cog سرس‎ 
X s. 
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Symbolieal representation. 


———M 


of the round world The cir- 
eumferenee of the sacred cake 
represents the Alburz Mount 
about whieh the heavens with 
the constellations revolve. 
The nine + cuts (in three rows 
of three each) on the Darun 
represents the whole popula- 
tion of the world. 


The góshódó (clarified butter) 
placed on the Darun, i.e., the 
sacred cake repxesents Mount 
Chikát Diti at the Chinvat 





Apparatus. Signinfication, | 
the saucer for hold- 
| ing it. 

(Heb = YUL | Clarified butter. 


Avesta name of the 


No 





| | ۱ Bridge. 


referred to above, the thirty-three (thryascha thrisascha) 


In the MS. 


Ratus mentioned in Yaçna I 3 10 are thus enumerated :— 


9) فرع ل‎ to» 

IS DES‏ سد 

وول يس D‏ وین د. ند A5‏ ددد e‏ 

ee (+d jte ذه‎ 

داور سد من , ودس وع Ow‏ 
oY 30y4u€‏ 

+ ۾ سم وی‎ - Dore goo 

be ويم ان‎ ol weye- bigo 
eI wy 

ETTA 

هس لودج وین ) وسء 

لغ س ICI‏ وہہ نزم د فوم رد ید , 

بد ورسد ei‏ 

عن لي ددد )2031( 

دن ند ۾ ند دد لع دن پد پچ و بد ددد 
ean‏ 


(15) 
(19) 
(20) 
(21) 
(22) 
(23) 
(24) 
(25) 
(26) 
(27) 
(28) 
(29) 
(30) 
(31) 
(32) 
(33) 





| 


۰ ند وب م‎ (( wey 

دد سد« دون دیرم. وال دو يعمس 

wear عرس‎ gw) مداد‎ 

ادل رل کن د رس . 

38 ودع -۵ دع د ovx»‏ 

نت وی دده eb‏ دویرم سم سن اد opas‏ 

. د ردول ل 3 ووس‎ G 

9س ونع وای أس. وم درد : 
Guys HG etu» wed OU)‏ ب د. 
د رین د daas‏ د ذل د يوس ددس, 

S ۵‏ وی - واب «copas‏ نرم روت دد ددد ل ې ره 

د ويم اط بيرع ۵سرد scopo‏ 


moby ديا‎ pater | 


ویس دد ر دد oP PIB > er» ow‏ 
ند نت درم ر9 دل ويد © لد . 


d‏ 25615 وإس. ey»‏ لسع سمس 
july‏ ل Ae‏ ل ورد ند ليب ف بيد © بد s‏ 


(1) 
(2) 
(9) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 
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It may be remarked here that this enumeration is simply artificial, because, 
count the Ratus how we may, we do not get at the proper number. The Vedas 
also make mention of 33 divinities appearing at a sacrifice. Anquetil Du Perron, 
and, after him, Harlez, make up the number 33 by counting 26 ceremonial 
vessels and 7 things required for the ceremony, viz., Hôm, pará-hóm, darun, 
urvarim, flowers, fuel and frankincense, and meat, This is again, an arbitrary 
enumeration. According to the Dinkard, Book VII, Ch. 7 $ 17 (3. B. E. Vol. 
XXXVIL p. 18), the Pájag Nask contained particulars about these 33 spiri- 
tual and wordly Ratus, but no specific enumeration is found in the summary of 
this Nask, as given in the Dinkard. The late Mr. K. R. Cama counted the 
33 Ratus thus:— 12 Ratus mentioned in Yagna I upto j 8, viz, the five 
Gáhs with their five hamkürs and 2 máhyas (fortnights), in all 12, and 
21 Ratus mentioned in Visperad I viz, 6 Gáhámbars and the Rats 
presiding over the following prayers, viz, the Staota Yacna, Ahuna Vairya, 
Asha Vahishta, Yenhé Hátàm, Ahunvad Gatha, Yacna Haptanhaiti, Ushta- 
vaiti Gatha, Spentomad Gatha, Vohukhshathra Gatha, Vahishtoishti Gatha, 
Dahma Afriti, Airyema Ishyó, Fshushó Mathré, Hadokht, and Ahuiri Frashni, 
in all 21. The reason assigned for this enumeration is that in the ceremonial 
recitation of the Vendidád, Yacna I is first recited upto § 8 and then the whole 
of Visperad I is recited [vide the Gujarati translation of the Yacna (p. 13 note 
by the late K. E. Kanga. | 


The latest attempt at the enumeration of the 33 Ratus is thus made by 


Ervad S. D. Bharucha in his pamphlet on ‘the Avestan Calendar ":— 
9. Ayaras, as mentioned in Yacna I$$ 1-2 (1 Dathüshó = Ahura 
Mazda, 2 Behman, 3 Ardibehesht, 4 Shehrivar, 5 Spendármad, 
6 Khordád, 7 Amerdád, 8 Geush-tashan—Geush-urvan, 9 Adar, 

5. Asnyas, as mentioned in Y. 15095 3-7 

3. Mahyas, as mentioned in Y. ط‎ ۰ 

6. Yáiryas, as mentioned in Y. I$ 9. 

10. Saredhas, in all 33. 

The Saredhas are not specifically mentioned in Y. I, but, according to 
Ervad ©. D. Bharucha, Saredha is Sk. shrádha (lit., belonging to the 0 
season) ; hence Saredha are the 10 Farwardegán days falling at the end of the 
cold season. 

Any how, a satisfactory solution of this question is still wanting. 
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COLLATION NOTES 


FROM 


DENKART, BOOK VI. 
By 
Heinrich E. J. Junker, Fh. D. 


In the Introduction to the tenth volume of his Dénkart edition, Dastur 
Daras PESHOTAN SANJANA gives a note on .م‎ ix, which runs as follows: ‘For 
a description of this Codex (K43) and for its collation with my MS.I am deeply 
indebted to the late Dr. E. W. West.’ While preparing a description of the MS. 
K43 for my Catalogue of the Middle-Iranian Mss. of the University Library of 
Kopenhagen I took the opportunity to re-collate Dastur Damas PESHOTAN 
SANJANA's (sive Wests) collection of the sixth book of DéxkART as far as it stands 
in volume x of the SansAna edition.— 

In the following lines I give the results of my endeavours, so that every 
reader may form an opinion of his own. But nevertheless I am convinced that 
every one will highly regret, that there is, up to now, nowhere a trustworthy 
facsimile edition of the Dénkart. As to this, also Mr. Mapan’s new edition is 
of but little help. It is here the proper place to say again that of unique Mss., 
ONLY FACSIMILE EDITIONS are of some worth. The mere fact of Mr. Mapan’s Dën- 
kart edition, at any rate, is a certificate of poverty. 


I THERE IS A FINAL N-STROKE IN MANY WORDS OF THE EDITION, 
NOT TO BE FOUND IN THE MS. K43. 


Page : Line : Word : Page : Line : Word : 
1 9 4 2 5 9: 5,6 
3 6 6 5 
5 9.3.9 8 4 
9 9 8 11 4 
4 1 12 5 
9 last 13 1546 


bo 


بم 


۱ 
C‏ ین جه جم NP‏ جه ون ی Fo‏ هر ۵ هه 00 دن N‏ 


first 
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Word: Page: 
last [0 
1 2: 4955 
5,6; 10 
two last words ii 
3 
4 
FI 
9 
1 
1 
last 12 
last 
first 
first 
first 
last 
3 
f: 9 
6; 10 13 
7 
4 
7:8 
7 
last 
2 14 
9; 4 
2 416 
3 
1;8 
2 
last 
5 


Page : 


10 


Page : Line: Word : rage: Line: Word : 
15 16 4 22 15 4 
17 7 LER 1 3 
16 2 2 2 8 
5 1/5 9 3 4 
6 4:5: 6 6 8 
7 6 1 first 
14 3 10 2 
B 7 13 1; 4 
14 1 14 5 
15 4; 7 24 1 2 
17 ا‎ co 4 first 
19 rst 2 5 
I7 8 4 7 3 
1۳1 8 12 6 
16 1 last 13 6 
2 7 15 first 
16 4 17 7 
19 5 2:5 20 4 6 
10 4 6 4:5: last 
16 6 T 3 
20 2 6 1 10 
7 3 10 8 
0 6 26 5 6 
10 j 7 7 
16 first 8 4 
D 8 last 10 5 
9 2 11 ia 
12 6 12 6 
22 1 6 14 3 
2 2 27 2 2 
6 last | 3 first 
9 4 4 first 
10 8 7 Tx 
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15 
16 
19 


2 32 


8 38 


15 


Page : 


29 


30 


IL THE MS. 1243 HAS AN N-STROKE MORE 1) IN THE BECINNING (b), 


Word: 
. ge 
6^ 
3 b 
ge 
5e 
928 
first” 
ob 


2) AT THE END (e) OF A WORD: 
Word : Page : 


Line : 


last? 4 


ay 
Ss 
“Zz 


Line : 


3 


ux. 


eo oo D جع‎ 


Page : 


Z 
2 


first? 

first” 

5° 8° 
first? 4° 


first® 
3° 4° 


first? . 


first*- 


Line : 


., FALSE STATEMENTS. ABOUT K43. 


3 : CURVING , 


Page. 


29 


30 


31 


da 


10 
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Line : 


4 
2 


Line : 


d 
18. 


Word : 
7/1: Juno) noy 


l: #ودر‎ 9 
[n ja 


: 2 
5 WUY 
: م‎ 
: ۵۶ 
EENT 
: رورس‎ 


سرد 
8 


: ISAS 
: فاد‎ 
orn. 
° ۵۶ 
: not om. in ۰ 
: au 
: om 
: IEY 
: ۵ 5 
: eee?) 
TT 
: om. 
: £53) 


MT 


وچ بر : 
OM.‏ : 
داد : 


“oe 


: KIGO 

: yee 

: ۱ 

: adds «6 


.OUOSQO)OUIH 66۳۵ ; Om. vg 


of the note ! 


> Om. 


co C» سم‎ 


E 


1 


جه 
D‏ 
C0‏ 


ay 


Mp وين ون من‎ 96 ۳۶ t9 eN سا‎ N Om N یی‎ NAH € 
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Line: 
4/5 


15 


10 


11 


12 
15 
15 


16 


> om, 


Qu 


: سه م‎ in K43 

: om. 

: CIAS 

. thus in 1543 ; not ^e! 
: 43) pesi) 

(ودلس : 

55م > 

Tm 

: TON 

: 6 

° soy 

Sor 

EN 

ندر : 

: enne 

: 2666 in K43 
ZEE ges | 


[ne ۱6 1] 


: دود‎ jte) 


om 


: 1143 has wg not 6 
: om. 
: om. 
= 
first . 


وت not‏ بور 


: مت ویر‎ not ۷ AWRY 
4 : 


om. 


Bow o D 
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18 : 
16 : 


Page 
16 
17 
18 
19 


20 


21 
22 


23 


25 


26 
27 


28 


30 


32 


33 
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IV. ADDITIONAL VARIANTS FROM 1 

Page : Line : Word : 

ديدس دودر first:‏ 1 1 
om.‏ 
yegxen‏ 
ecd‏ 
TRY‏ 
mn‏ 
adds 4s‏ 
د adds‏ 
سیر ۱:۵ 
adds ۵‏ 
پو وسو سوچ gre‏ 
د adds‏ 
؟ دوم وس 
ام زنب 
| رسب adds‏ 
بياجع me‏ 
زع برع ربب A5‏ ید وی 
do.‏ 


زوم ودج 


10 


11 


)3 

ووم — 

رم برع نب ویں ید وقد 
عونب ووم وج 
eres‏ ودرا 

om. 


12 


-a GON ae oe 


O6 
بت‎ hoc جر‎ O0» O» 00 من‎ ,L, ود‎ y& يك‎ TYE Oi RR «D OSE as b3 Cx قع‎ 


له tO‏ سم 


ر 


oO 
Eh 
Fi 
o 
بح‎ 


رسه اوم 


[ > 513 فا و ويب 


ىم 
Oo‏ 
N e)‏ 


om. 
om. 
adds once more وس رید‎ 


بے - 
© — 
ون كح NS‏ حبر 


00 


موند 

OY Jens 

om. 

MSG راع‎ 

rede) 

adds "y (twice) 
9s 

yey) Sy 


sos je 
om. 

رک بت وم ۱ 
وال سس 
سے S‏ 
paner‏ 
ور 
CT:‏ 
0m.‏ 
adds "u (twice)‏ 
سو 


144 


5 ee 


رم نع زنب ويه( 

ول سب 

ENT 

494 98106 

om. ; ۱۵۱68 yee? twice 
in K43 


Page : 


19 
20 
21 


22 
24 


25 
26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


32 


33 
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Page : Line : Word : 
33 16 3: inserts after PINES 
PN -»f| ۵ Gt) ۱ 
18 4 TUN 


V.—In many places a dot is set between two words as sign of separation, 
mentioned e.g. by SANJANA p. 20, note 3. 


VI.—The signs of interpunetuation are very often other than to be found 
in SANJANA'S edition and they are placed sometimes otherwise than 
SANJANA does. 


GIESSEN, University, 1918. 


THE IDENTITY OF SOME HEAVENL Y BODIES MENTIONED 
IN THE OLD IRANIAN WRITINGS. 


BY 
Muncherji Pestonji Khareghat Esgr. I. C. S. (Retd.) 


1. The chief object of this paper is to identify the heavenly bodies 
called in the Bundahis Tistar, Haptokring, Vanand, Satavés, Mas-i-Miyan-i- 
Asmán (the great one of the middle of the sky), Gochihar, and Mûspar. and to 
state in each ease the reasons for the identification. Even in the cases in which 
the identity has been generally acknowledged e.g. of ‘Tistar with Sirius, it is 
occasionally doubted, and hence a clear statement of the reasons in each case 8 
necessary. Besides dealing with the main question of identification I will draw 
attention to some connected facts which seemto be of general interest. The 
conclusion I come to is that most probably Tistar is Sirius, Haptokring the 
Great Bear, Vanand Vega, Gochihar the nodes of the moon, and Mtspar a 
comet, and probably the Great one is Arcturus and Sataves Canopus. 


2. Before dealing with each body separately I will refer to two passages 
in which they have been dealt with together, as these passages are of great 
importance for the purpose of identification. The first is Bundahis IT. 7translated 
by West:! ‘As it is said that Tistar is the chieftain of the east, Sataves the 
chieftain of the west, Vanand the chieftain of the south, and Haptokring the 
chieftain of the north.” There is little doubt that in this passage in the 
Indian copy of the Bundahis used by West for bis translation the words 
‘west? and “south” have by accident or mistake changed places, and that 
Sataves should be the chief of the south, and Vanand of ‘the west. I proceed 
to state the reasons for this statement. 


(a) Other passages in the Bundahis itself as well as in other works con- 
nect Sataves with the south. Thus Bd. XIII. 12 runs: ‘* The 





1. Throughout this paper except when otherwise stated I cite the translations from Max Muller’s Sacred 
Books of the East, using the same abbreviations. 
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control also ofthe gulf of Sataves is attached to the constellation 
Sataves, in whose protection are the seas of the southern quarter, 
just as those of the northern side are in the protection of 
Haptokring". Zád sparam (VI. 14)says: ““ The wide-formed 
ocean stands out on the south side as to Alburz, and the Puitik 
stands contiguous to it, and amidst it is the gulf of Sataves,w hose 
connection is with Sataves which is the southern quarter.’ The 
Pahlavi Vendidad (V. 57) as translated by West in the note to 
Bd. XIII. 9 runs, ' In purification the impurities flow, in the 
purity of water from the sea Pütik into the wide-formed occan; 
at the southernmost side the water stands back in mist and the 
blue body of Sataves stands back around it”. 


(b I have given below (Para 8 (b) and (e)) reasons for identifying 
Vanand with Vega quite independent of Vanand's being chieftain 
of any particular quarter. Vega was never to the south of the 
celestial equator, but as I show below (Para 8 (a)) it can well be 
regarded as chieftain of the western quarter when Sirius is of the 
eastern, 


(c) The Iranian Bundahis (Page 27) gives the passage as corrected 
above. Hence West has himself corrected the mistake in the 
note at Page 161 of the 5th Volume of his Pahlavi Texts. 
Unfortunately many scholars have been misled by the mistake in 
the Indian copy of the Bundahis, although Darmesteter has all 
along stuck to the truth. (See his notes as respects Satavaesa and 
Vanant under Paras 9 and 12 of the Tistar Yasht). 


3. The second passage to which I would draw attention is the statement 
in the Sháyast la-shayast XIV-6 as regards the time of transition from the 
Ushahina Gah to the Havani. The passage runs, ‘4. This is how it is when 
the period of the day (Gas) is retained and how it should be when one may 
relinquish it ; that is when even one of the stars created by Auharmazd is 
apparent, it is retained, and when not, it is relinquished. 5. Itis Vand- 
Auharmazd who said that when, besides Tistar, Vanand, or Sataves, one of the 
zodiacal stars is apparent, it is retained, and when not, it is relinquished. 
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6. There have been some who said that when, besides one of those three, three 
zodiacal stars are apparent, it is retained, and when not it is relinquished.” 


(a) The first inference from this passage is that the three stars Tistar, 
Vanand, and Sataves were wellknown in Sassanian times, their 
appearance being noted when regulating the Gahs z.e., divisions 
of the day for ceremonial purposes. 


(b) The second inference is that these three stars are not in the Zodiac. 
They are contrasted with the zodiacal. If they had been zodiacal 


the word “other” would have been used after the word “one ” in 
Section 5, and after the word “three” in Section 6. 


(c) The third inference is that these three are brighter than any or at 
least most of the zodiaca] stars, for the language of Sections 5 
and 6 implies that they remain visible even when by the 
increase of twilight none of the zodiacal stars remains so. 


Thess inferences support and are supported by the other evidence about 
the identity of these three stars, for Sirius, Canopus, and Vega with which 
I identify Tistar, Sataves, and Vanand respectively are not zodiacal, and are the 
three brightest stars in the sky. They are respectively 9'1, 6:3, and £73 times 
as bright as a standard star of the first magnitude.’ 


fi STAR 


4. Tistar (Avesta Tistrya) is most probably Sirius for the following 
reasons. 


(a) In Iranian writings Tistar is the chief of all the stars, and that is 
probably because it is the brightest. In the Tistar Yasht (Yt. 

VIII 44) Tistar is called ‘‘the lord and ovorseer above all stars" 

like Zoroaster among men. Its primacy among the stars would 

also seem to be implied by its being the only star named in the 

Yasna (I. 11, IL 11,010 18, IV. 16, VIL, 15, AVL وه‎ A XVI. 

1. I give the brightness of the stars according to the English Nautical Almanac of 1910 which has taken 

the magnitudes from Newcomb's catalogue. The respective magnitudes of Sirius, Canopus, and Vega are —1.4, 


—1,and 1. The amount of brightness as compared with a standard star of the first magnitude is 2.512 raised 
to (im? where “m” is the magnitude. Aldebaran is very nearly a standard star of the first magnitude. 
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2), in the Vendidad (XIX. 37), and in the Ormazd Yasht (Yt. I. 
32). This primacy may also be inferred from the fact that it is 
the only star which gives its name to a month, as well as to a 
day of the month. The Mino Khirad says (KLXIX. 5), ““ Of the 
stars which are in the sky the first star is Tistar, which is said to 
be great and good, more valuable and glorious.” One may 
presume in the absence of evidence to the contrary that the 
primacy of Tistar is due to its greater brilliance, and the same 
seems implied in the epithet ‘‘more glorious” of the Mino-Khirad 
If Tistar is ths brightest star in the sky, it can be no other than 
Sirius. 

(b) Another strong proof of the identity is afforded by the statement of 
Plutarch in his description ot the doctrines of Zoroaster and the 
Magi ( Isis and Osiris XLVII King’s translation) ‘and one 
star he (Ormazd) appointed before all for guard and look-out, 
namely Sirius.” Plutarch does not mention Tistar by name but 
there can be little doubt he refers to it, his language being 
almost identical with that of Section 44 of the Tistar yasht 
“whom Ahura Mazda has established as a lord and overseer 
above all stars’. The identification by Plutarch could not have 
been a mere guess. He is a careful writer, and seems to have 
had a good knowledge of Zoroastrian doctrines as his other state: 
ments show, and the traditional knowledge of the identity of 
Tistar had not been lost in his time in the latter part of the first 
century after Christ as it is now. The star was known even in 
Sassanian times (See Para 8 (a) above). 


(c) The star Tistar is connected by the Iranians with the constellation 
Cancer. The Bundahis (VII 1 & 2) says, ‘‘ The second conflict 
was waged with the water because as the star Tistar was in 
Cancer, the water which is in the subdivision they call Avrak 
was pouring on the same day when the destroyer rushed in, 
and came again into notice for mischief in the direction of the 
west. 2. For every single month is the owner of one constella- 


e~ 
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tion ; the month Tir is the fourth month, and Cancer is the 
fourth constellation from Aries, so it is the owner of Cancer into 
which Tistar sprang."  Z&d-sparam describing the same event 
(VI. I) says °‘ together with him (Ahriman) rushed in on the 
horse Cancer, he who is the most watery Tistar”. At first sight 
one may understand these passages to mean that Tistar is one of 
the stars constituting the constellation Cancer, and hence infer 
that it cannot be Sirius for Sirius is not one of those stars. But 
such an interpretation would probably not be correct. None of 
the stars constituting the constellation Cancer is even of the third 
. magnitude 7.6. none possesses even a sixth of the brightness ofa 
standard star of the first magnitude. It is very unlikely that a 
faint star of this kind would be ehosen as the chief of the stars, 
and the inference would be entirely opposed to the passage of the 
Shayast la-shayast quoted above (Para 3) as to the great bright- 
ness of Tistar, and the other evidence identifying Tistar with 
Sirius. Thetrue meaning of the passages seems to be that sug- 
gested by West in his note to the passage in the Bundahis, viz. 
that Tistar rises with the stars of the constellation Cancer. A 
star so rising has its ‘‘apparent longitude "' in Cancer, and so 
by a loose but common usage’ it is said to be in Cancer. Sirius 
rises with Cancer throughout Persia, and therefore it may well 
be Tistar. 


1. I borrow the term “apparent longitude from Burgess and Whitney's commentary on Sir ya Siddhánta 
VII 7-12. The “longitude” of a heavenly body is maasured by the arc of the ecliptic intercepted between the 
first point of Aries, and another point where the ecliptic is cut by a great circle passing through the body. The 
longitude is “true or ordinary‘ when the great circle passing through the body is perpendicular to the ecliptic, 
“apparent” when it is perpendicular to the prime vertical, and “polar when it is perpendicular to the equator. 
The two nearly coincided 





It is to be noted tht the Cıncar in this case is the constellation, not the siga. 
about 500 A. D., and I find on calculation th ıt ia that year Sirius rose with the 13th degree of Cancer in 
Latitude 259 N. and with the 26th degree of Cancer in Latitude 49° N. 

2. When we say that the moon is in 10? of Leo, we mean that its longitude is measured up to that point 
of the ecliptic ; the moon itself may ba 5° to the north or south of the ecliptic at that time. The same kind 
of language is used even when the latitude is very large, and the body may therefore not be even in the 
constellation. Thus in Sárya Siddhánta VII 10 Canopus issaid to be at the end of Gemini, and Sirius to be 
situated in the 20th degree of Gemini, when what is meant is that their respective polar longitudes are such 
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(T) Another circumstance which seems to identify Tistar with Sirius is 
that the time of its heliacal rising was watched by the old 
Iranians to enable them to prognosticate the character of the 
succeeding year, exactly as that of Sirius was by other nations 
of antiquity. This custom has been referred to at some length 
by Alberuni in connection with the dog-days in his Chronology 
of Ancient Nations (Sachau’s English Translation Pages 
259-261). He says “ People maintain that these days are to the 
year what the critical days are to acute diseases, when their 
criteria appear, in consequence of which people conceive either 
hope or fear as to the end in which they will issue.........Practi- 
eal observers have produced many contrivances for the purpose of 
prognosticating the character of the year by the help of these 
days ae tates These dog-days are the time of the rising of Sirius.” 
He has described several of these contrivances some depending 
on meterological phenomena during the dog-days and some on 
phenomena of other kinds. As respects one of these methods 
he says the Egyptians practised it; with respect to the 
others he does not specify the nation but one would infer from the 
trend of his writing that the practice was general among 
Syrians and Greeks, and probably Persians and Arabs. Lewis 
in his History of Ancient Astronomy (Page 311) quotes Cicero 
(De Divinatione I. 57) as stating “that the Ceans according to 
Heraclides Pontieus used to observe therising of the Dog-star 
and to predict from its comparative splendour or dimness whether 
the year would be healthy or pestilential.” There seems little 
doubt that a similar custom is described in Section 36 of the 
Tistar Yasht in the words °“ whose rising is watched by men 
who live on the fruits of the year, by the chiefs of deep under- 
standing...... ; they watch him as he comes up to the country 
for a bad year, or for a good year (thinking to themsel ves) 
‘How shall the Aryan countries be fertile?’ " It is true that the 
risings of other stars were also used for prognostication, these 
indications being called Episemasia «in Greek, and Anwá in 

16 
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Arabic. But these indications were for short periods, not for the 
whole year as in the case of Tistar and Sirius. Hence probably 
the two are identieal. 


HAFPTOK RING. 


6. Haptokring (Avesta Haptoiringa) is most probably the constellatio n 
of the Great Bear for the following reasons. 


(a) This group is mentioned in the Tistar (Yt. VIII. 12), Rashnu 
(Yt. XII. 28), and Farvardin Yashts (Yt. XIII. 60), and the two 
Sirozas (Si. I. 18 and Si. II 13), and in all these passages the 
word ‘‘stars” in the plural is used for it. In the Sirozas more- 
over the stars are said to be seven in number.:The Bundahis 
makes the constellation chieftain of the northern stars (II. 7), 
and northern seas (XIII 12). The Mino-Khirad seems to imply 
its northern position by stating it circles round hell (XLIX. 17), 
as according to Persian ideas hell is in the north'. As the Great 
Bear is the most prominent constellation of seven stars in the 
north, we presume that Haptokring is that constellation. 


(6) The presumption is strengthened by the fact that the name Hapto- 
iringa is a compound of which the first part means seven and is 
similar in this respect to the names of the Great Bear used by 
the Romans and Hindus. The Romans called it Septemtriones? 
(the seven plough-oxen according to Varro’, and the Hindus 
Saptarshi (Piural Saptarshayas, the seven sages), and in both 
cases the plural form was used as in the Avesta. 


1. Angra Mainyu comes from the regions of the north (Vend. XIX. 1); the Druj Nasu rushes upon 
the dead body from the region of the north (Vend VII. 2), and is directed to go to and perish in the aia. oF 
the north (Vend VIII. 21, Yt. XIII. 17) ; the wind that blows from the region of the north is evil (Yt. 11 1 
9, 12, 16) ; a foul wind blows from the region of the north on the soul at the end of the third night after death 
(Yt. XXII. 25). This Iranian idea of hell being at or near the north pole is in strange contrast to the Indian 
which places the abode of the gods the golden Meru or Sumeru at the north pole and that of the Asuras at 
the south pole (Surya Siddhanta XII. 34 and 35). 


2, See Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities Ariicle Astronomia. I refer in this paper 
to this article in connection with several heavenly bodies, and the references will be found under the respective 
sub-heads in the article such as the Great Bear, the Bull aud Pleiades, Bootes and Arcturus 
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(co) The identity is put beyond reasonable doubt by the modern Persian 
name for the Great Bear, Haptorang or Haft-aurang, which is 
apparently the original Haptoiringa with slight phonetie changes. 

7. lt has been suggested that Hapto-iringa might be the Pleiades It 

is true that the Greeks as well as Ancient Hindus! regarded the Pleiades as a 
constellation of seven stars. But it could hardly have been regarded as a 
northern constellation considering that even now when passing the meridian 
it is to the south throughout Persia, and in former times it was much more to 
the south and through a great part of its course. Its northernmost star 
Tagyete has at present a northern declination of a little less than 24$ 
whereas the southernmost part of Persia has a latitude of a little over 25° 
N. In500 A.D. Tagyete’s declination was 183°, in 500 B C. about 183°, and in 
1500 B.C. about 83° N. 


VANAND. 


8. Vanand (Avesta Vanant)is most probably Vega in the Lyre for the 
following reasons. 


(a) The Bundahié in the passage quoted above (Para 2) states it is the 
chief of the Western stars and Tistar of the eastern. A very 
natural explanation of this doctrine is that Vanand is the brightest 
star shining in the western sky at the same time that Tistar is 
the brightest star shining in the eastern. This condition is satis 
fied by the pair Vega and Sirius. Vega is the third brightest star 
in the sky the first being Sirius and the second Canopus which on 
account of its great southern declination is out of the question in 
this case. Vega is a little over 22° from the point exactly opposite 
Sirius and so they seem to balance each other when each is a few 
degrees above the horizon one over the eastern and the other over 
the western. This position they assume every day and it is 
visible every clear night for over five months after the heliacal 

rising of Sirius which takes place through the greater part of the 








1. Although in recent times the Hindus have regarded Krittikà as a constellation of six stars, the ancient 
Hindus regarded it as of seven, the names given in the 'Paittiriya Brahmana (III. 1, 4, 1) being respectively 
Ambá, Duláà, Nitatni, Abhrayanti, M eghayanti, Varshayanti, and Chupunika. 
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northern hemisphere on different dates in July and August accord- 
ing to latitude. Any one who has seen Sirius and Vega in this 
position will easily realise why one is called chief of the eastern 
stars and the other of the western. It was this sight that first 
led me to identify th> western chief with Vega. Later I found 
the same identification in Geigers Civilisation of the Eastern 
Iranians, but he has called the star Sataves being misled by the 
error in the!Indian copy of the Bundahis referred to above(Para 2) 
I give a table at the end showing for different epochs and for the 
limiting latitudes of Persia 25° and 40°, the distance of Sirius from 
the east point when rising, the distance of Vega from the west 
and its altitude at the same time, and the interval of time between 
the rising of Sirius and the setting of Vega. This will show that 


the phenomenon in question was as prominent in ancient Persia 
as it is now. 


Vanand is given by Alberuni in his Chronology of Ancient Nations 


(Sachau’s English Translation Page 228) as the name of the 
twentieth lunar asterism of the Sogdians. As pointed out by 
Sachau the names of some of these asterism resemble the Hindu’, 
and so probably the asterisms are the same as the Hindu. The 
first in Alberuni’s list is Parwiz £e. the Pleiades or Hindu 
Krittika. The twentieth from Krittikà is Abhijit, that is Vega 
Hence Vanand is very probably Vega. 


The Iranian word Vanant, and Indian Abhijit have the same meaning 


víz., ‘overpowering or conquering.” Further, the influence attribu- 
ted to Vanant by the Iranians is very similar to that attributed 
to Abhijit by the Indians. The Vanant Yasht (Yt. XX. I) 
invokes Vanant as ''the strong and healing, in order to with)- 
stand the accursed and most foul Khrafstras (noxious creatures) 





1. Two asterisms can be identified besides the three identified by Sackau with Maghá, Revati, and 
The twenty-second in the list called Sadmasij ia the Khorasmian, and Shadmashir in the Sogdian 


(b) 


(o 


Proshthapada. 


seems to be the Hindu Sátabhishaj. The twenty-third whose Sogdian name can be pronounced Shawisht 
seems te be tne Hindu Sravishtha, It is true that Sravishtha ought to precede Satabhishaj, the former being 
22nd from Krittik4 and the latter 23rd ; the transposition in Alberuni’s list seems to be due to accident or 
mistake, ‘There is a similar mistake as respects Revand which is properly 26th in the Sogdian list, but wrongly 
27th in the Khorasmian. 
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of the most abominable Angra Mainu (Satan) The S'ikand 
Gumánik Vijàr (LV. 34) calls Vanand the smiter of the noxious 
creatures. The Mino Khirad (XLIX 12-14) says, ‘‘The star 
Vanand is entrusted with the passes and gates of Alburz, so 
that the demons and witehes and fiends may turn from those 
gates and passes, that it may not be possible for them to 
cut off and break up the road and passage of the sun and 
moon and stars." On the other side the Indian Taitti- 
riya Bráhmana says (I. 5. 2-3 and 4) “There is a Nakshatra 
Abhijit by name, above the Àshádhás, below S'roná. The gods 
and Asuras were fighting ; the gods conquered under that 
Nakshatra. Because they conquered therefore it is Abhijit the 
conqueror. Him of whom one wishes that he should conquer an 
invincible enemy one ought to stir up to fight under the 
Nakshatra Abhijit. He conquers even the invincible and as if he 
(the enemy) were defeated by his own fault." The translation is 
Max Miiller’s from the preface to the fourth volume of the Rig 
Veda. I would not have it inferred from this passage that the 
star Vega played some part in the contest between the ancestors 
of the Iranians and Indians represented by the Asuras and Devas 
respectively, for later in the same chapter the author of the 
Bráhmana has tried to derive the names of many other Nakshatras 
in the same way from supposed incidents in the same 
contest. But the passage shows the nature of the 
influence Abhijit was supposed by the Indians to exercise. It is 
possible that the star was noticed, named,and attributed a certain 
influence when the ancestors of the Iranians and Indians were 
united, but it is also possible that the knowledge was conveyed 
from one to the other at a later stage. More evidence is necessary 
to decide this question. 


9. West has identified the western chief with Antares in accordance with 
the theory that it is a brightstar that sets inthe evening at the period of the 
year when Sirius rises in the morning. Ican not agree with him for the 
following reasons. 


1 
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(a) This theory seems less natural than the one put forward above,viz. that . 


the two chiefs are visible at the same time one in the east and the 
other in the west, and that also irrespective of the period of the 
year. When Antaresand Sirius are both above the horizon in 
the northern hemisphere the former will be seen in the east and 
the latter in the west so that the positions are reversed. 

(b) Antares is much less bright than Vega. Its magnitude is only 1-3, 
that is its brightness is three-fourths that of a standard star of 
the first magnitude whereas Vega is two and a quarter times as 
bright. 

(c) There are other facts stated above(Para 8 (b), (c) which prove Vanand 
to be Vega, not Antares. 

(d) Antares is a zodiacal star being in the constellation Scorpio, and so 
its identification with Vanand would be opposed to the passage 
of the Shayast-la-shayast quoted above (Para 3 (b)) 


GOCHIHAR 


10. Gochihar is most probably the imaginary dragon whose head and 
tail are respectively the ascending and descending node of the moon for the 
following reasons. 

(a) In European astrology the two nodes of the moon are spoken of as the 
head and tail of a dragon. They are similarly spoken of in Arab 
astrology as the head (Ras), and tail (Zanab) of a dragon (Tinnin) 
(Lanes Arabic-English Lexicon s. v. Tinnin). There is an old 
theory in Hindu astrology to the same effect (Vardhamihira’s 
Brihat-Sanhit? V-3), although the favourite doctrine at present 
is that the ascending node Ráhu is the head of a demon, and the 
descending node Ketu is his headless trunk. Besides attributing 
to these two points this peculiar form, all these systems also agree 
in treating them as celestial bodies influencing terrestrial affairs 
jointly with the sun, moon, and five planets. Now in Bundahis 
V. 1 Gochihar is enumerated with the five planets and comets as 
one of the evil celestial bodies,'and in Bd. XX VIII. 44 and 45, the 
head and tail of Gochihar are enumerated with the sun, moon 
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five planets, and comets as constituting the ten bodies whieh 
influence all terrestrial phenomena. Considering the similarity 
of the different astrological systems in other respects and the 
peculiar description of a body with a head and tail, it is very 
reasonable to infer that Gochihar must be the same as the dragon 
of the other systems. 

(b But further the Bundahis itself in another passage (XXX. 31) calls 
Gochihar a Mar i. e. a serpent or dragon. It is true that in the 
text West translates this passage as “‘Gochihar burns the serpent," 
but in the note he gives the alternative translation ““Gochihar the 
serpent burns in the molten metal," and there seems little doubt 
that the latter is the correct interpretation for thereis no other 
serpent spoken of before in this passage. It may be noted that 
in the same chapter, which deals with the final destruction of 
evil things and the renovation of the world, Gochihar is specially 
connected with the moon, and is described as falling from a moon- 
beam or possibly from the sphere of, or from under the moon (XXX. 
18). This connection is natural if it represents the nodes of the 
moon. 

(c) That the Persians of Sassanian times held the same belief as the 
Europeans, Hindus, and Arabs as to the nodes of the moon being 
the head and tail of a peculiar body is shown by Chapter LXIX 
of the Dádistán-i-Dinik. Therein the eclipses of the sun and the 
moon are said to be caused by a body whose head and tail intercept 
the sun's and moon’s light. If the name of the body had been given 
as Gochihar in this passage no doubt would have been left as to 
the meaning of that word. Unfortunately the name has been cor- 
rupted and given differently in different manuscipts, and although 
West's emendation of it to Gochihar seems quite justifiable no 
strong inference can be drawn from this emendation. But what- 
Soever the name in the Dádistán-i-Dinik may be, there seems no 
reasonable doubt that the body is the same as that named 
Gochihar in the Bundahis. Besides the positive arguments based 
on identity of form and influence, there is the strong negative 
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argument that such a body as that described in the Dádistan-i- 
Dinik and in the other systems of astrology would in all pro- 
bability have been mentioned in a book like the Bundahis and there 
is no other such body if it be not Gochihar. 

(d) The Sikand Gumánik Vijár (IV. 46) after enumerating the planets 
and before referring to the comets says,“ And these two fiends 
that are greatly powerful who are opponents of the planetary sun 
and moon move below the splendour of those two luminaries." 
There can be little doubt from the orderof theenumeration which 
is the same as that of Bd. V. 1 and XXVIII. 44 that the head 
and tail of Gochihar are referred to here. This reference to them 
as special opponents of the sun and moon, and as moving below 
the sun and moon serves to identify them with the head and tail 
similarly described in the above passage from the Dadistan-i- 
Dinik. 

(e) In modern Persian the two nodes of the moon are called Gavzihr, 
which the Arabs have changed to Javzihr (Farhang-i-Jehangiri 
s. v. Gavzihr and Lane's Lexicon s. v. Tinnin) It seems very 


probable that Gavzihr is merely an altered form of Gochihar. 

11. 1 دوه‎ find no passage in the Iranian books which would justify the 
identification of Gochihar with a shooting star or meteor. Gochihar is a per- 
manent body only destroyed at the resurrection (Bd. XXX. 31). The fall 
spoken of in Bd. XX X. 18 is the single fall just before this destruction, not the 
repeated fall of a large number of bodies from tims to time during the existence 
of the present order of things. Meteors seem to be referred to in Iranian 
writings, but in different language. The Pairikas (fairies or witches) in the 
shape of worm stars (Stáro Keremáo ) flying between the earth and sky of the 
Tistar Yasht (Yt. VIII. 8)seem to be meteors. The Dádistán-i-Dinik seems to 
refer to them (XXXVII. 55) as ‘‘ the witches of nature for gloomy places, 
whose vesture is the radiance of the lights, that fall." 

12. "There appears to be no word in the Avesta language eonveying the 
same idea as the Pahlavi Gochihar. No doubt the word is the same as the 
Avesta Gaochithra with slight phonetic changes. But in the Avesta Gaochi- 
thra is only an adjective qualifying the moon and means '' having the seed of 
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the cow," just as the words Afschithra, Zomas-chithra, Urvaraochithra qualify 
different stars and mean respectively “having the seed of the waters, earth, or 
plants." Nowhere does it mean the dragon with the head and tail constituting 
the moon's nodes. The reason seems to be that no such object was known in 
Avesta times. The idea that eclipses are caused by the interference of a 
dragon is a very old one, but the idea that they are caused by its head and 
tail, 2.6. two points 180° apart can only have arisen after there were definite 
ideas as to the nature of the orbits of the sun and moon and their points of 
intersection. The dragon myth seems to have been modified in accordance with 
the new knowledge. Probably the later Persians borrowed the idea of the 
modified dragon and gave it the name Gaochithra as that name had something 
to do with the moon. It may be noted that they have called the sphere of the 
moon by the same name, the modern Persian Gavzihr meaning the sphere as 
well as the dragon. 

13. It has been suggested that the Pahlavi word under discussion may 
not be Gochihar, but may be read as Durehihar, or Gurchihar, or Gurjdár, or 
Gurjchihar (see West's note to Bd. V. 1). The identity of the body will not be 
affected by such altered reading, as most of the reasons given above are not 
based on the form of the word, but on the description of the body. It seems 
however unlikely that the reading is other than Gochihar, for the modern 
Persian Gavzihr and Arab Javzihr are more akin to that reading than to the 
other variants. 

MÜS'PAR 

14. Muáépar means most probably a comet for the following reasons. 

(à MusSpar is described in the Bundahis as a moving celestial body with 
a tail, evilin nature (Bd. V. 1, and XXVIII 44), and specially 
under the control of the sun (Bd. V. 2. The S'ikand Gümanik 
Vijâr (IV 47 49) seems to refer to Mü$par from the order in 
which the body is enumerated after the planets and Gochihar as 
in the Bundahis, and the description is similar but the tail is not 
referred to. The only moving celestial body with a tail known 
to us besides the imaginary dragon identified with Gochihar is a 
comet, and comets are usually believed to forebode evil, 
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(b) There is no other reference to a comet iu the Bundahis. and one 

expeots reference to such a well-known object in such a book. 

15. Mûsparîk is written in place of Müspar in the Iranian copy (T. D.) 
of the Bundahis, and therefore it has been identified with the Mûs Pairika of an 
Avesta passage which occurs twice in the Yasna (Y. XVI 8 and LXVIII. 8). 
Hence West concludes (Note to Bd. V. 1) that the Avesta passage refers to a 
comet. This interpretation fits with the context. Itis natural that sacrifice 
should protect against the evil supposed to arise from comets just as it protects 
against otherevils enumerated in the passage. It is in accord with Avesta 
ideas to call a comet a mouse-witch (the literal meaning of Mûs Pairika), as to 
call a meteor a worm-witch (Yt VIII. 8). A comet with a thick body and a thin 
tail suggests a mouse, just asa thin streak of light constituting the visible 
part of a meteor's path suggests a worm. 

THE GREAT ONE OF THE MIDDLE OF THE SKY. 

16. The star called Maas-i-Miyán-i-Msmán is probably Arcturus for the 
following reasons. 

(a) It must bea bright star as it is called a “great one", Mas in the 

Bundahis (II. 8 and V. 1), and Meh in the S’ikand Gaméanik 
Vijâr (IV 29,81), and is in both books classed with the four 
great stars and given lordship over one of the five planets, wiz. 
Saturn. The qualifications ‘‘ of the middle of the sky ” in the 
Bundahié, and °“ supreme or highest" (Bálisti) in the S'ikand 
Gümánik Vijár lead to the inference that it must pass near the 
zenith which would be in Persia between 25° and 40° north of 
the equator. Two very bright stars, the brightest in the 
northern hemisphere after Vega viz. Arcturus and Capella 
satisfied this condition for many centuries before and after 
Sassanian times. Their northern declinations at different periods, 
allowing for precession and proper motion are as under, viz :— 


1910 A.D. 500 A.D. 500 B.C. 
Arcturus... x ۱9-9 oye op 29517 


Capella A aes 45?-54' 49?.46' 38?-57' 
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They are very nearly equal in brightness. At present the 
British Nautical Almanac following Newcomb gives their 
magnitudes as '3 and. '2 making Capella slightly brighter, but 
before 1903 following other photometrie works it used to give 
the magnitude of Arcturusas0°0 making it brighter than Capella. 
As remarked by Sir Robert Ball in his Story of the Heavens 
(Edition of 1897 P. 371) '' Different eyes will frequently form 
various estimates of the relative brillianee of stars which 
approach each other in brightness," and (P. 379) ''It seems an 
open question whether among the stars visible in these latitudes 
Arcturus is not to be placed next to Sirius in point of brightness, 
the other two candidates for the place being Vega and Capella." 
Hence no choice ean be made on the score of brightness. But 
it seems probable that Arcturus was the star meant by the 
Iranian writers. Most of the leading towns of the Persian 
empire in Acheminian and Sassanian times such as Persepolis 
Pasargade, Susa, Istakhr, Ctesiphon, lie between latitudes 30° 
and 38° N., and Arcturus passed nearer to their zeniths than 
Capella. I refer particularly to  Achsemenian and Sassanian 
times because this star is not mentioned in the Avesta, and was 
therefore probably first taken notice of by the Persians in those 
times. | 

(5) Another reason for preferring Arcturus is that it seems to have been 
considered a more important star by the ancients than Capella, 
perhaps because it appeared to them brighter or steadier. It is 
mentioned both by Homer and Hesiod whereas Capella is not 
and it occupied a prominent place in the calendars of Greece and 
Rome. The Hindus have made Arcturus one of their leading 
Nakshatras under the name of Sváti, although it lies away from 
the Zodiac, and it figures largely in their astrology and legends 
whereas Capella does not. 

(c) An additional reason for the preference is the Arab name for 
Arcturus viz. Simâk. The Arabs call two stars by this name 
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viz. Arcturus and Spica using qualifying adjectives for dis- 
tinction which are not necessary for our present purpose. Simak 
comes from the root Samaka “ it became high or elevated," and 
usually means a °“ thing with which another e.g. a roof is 
raised" (Lane’s Lexicon) t.e. a prop. One can easily understand 
how Arcturus and Spica being seen in Arabia on two sides of 
the zenith were considered the two props of heaven. The reason 
for the Persian name “ of the middle of heaven” seems the same 
as for the Arab " prop of heaven," viz. that the star passes near 
the zenith. Alberuni says in his Chronology of Ancient nations 
(Sachau p. 347), “ According to Sibawaihi Simák is called so 
on account of its rising high.” Further the word Simák is 
used as meaning thezenith in the idiomatie Persian expression 
* Az Samak tâ Simák" £e. “from the bottom of the abyss 
(literally the mythical fish Samak) to the pinnacle of heaven." 
In this sense the Arab name Simák becomes identical with the 
Persian Miyán-i-Asmán. It is possible that the knowledge of the 
star as well as its name passed to both Arabs and Persians from 
Chaldzea near whose zenith Arcturus passed for many centuries. 
Chaldsea was under the sway of both Achsmenians and Sassa. 

nians and the latter had their working capital Ctesiphon there. 
17. West has identified “ the great one" with Regulus putting a peculiar 
interpretation on the last part of Bundahis Il. 8 which he himself regards as 

doubtful. I cannot agree with him for the following reasons. 


1. Arcturus is also called by the Arabs Háris-us-samá, “ guardian of the sky", which is not dissimilar 


tothe Iranian appelation. Both may be derived from the Chaldean Sib-zianna, which according to Smith and 
Sayce denotes Arcturus and means “ shepherd of the flock of heaven" or “shepherd of the life of heaven” 
(Olcott's Star Lore of All Ages Page 78). In Thompson's Reports of the Astrologers of Nineveh and Babylon 
(Vol. 11 No, 86) I find the same term translated as'* just shepherd of heaven." Whether the poen which is thus 
translated as flock", “life,” or “just” can also be translated as “ middle, centre, or height”, which would make 
the whole exactly equivalent to the lranian term I leave to Chaldean scholars to decide. I may not: po 
although in the place just cited Thompson gives reasons for holding that Sib-zianna cannot DEDE signify 
Arcturus, he states it may probably have done so inthe list ef Pair-stars, He thinks ordinarily it may signify 
the constellation Libra. Can it be that the Chaldeans used this term in the same way as the Hindus use the term 
Svati, viz. to signify the star Arcturus, as well as a lunar asterism of whichitis the principal star but which also 
jucludesa p ortion of the constellation Libra from its seventh to its twentie:h degree ? : 
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The passage has been variously interpreted and no safe inference can 
be drawn fromit. A star could hardly have been picked out as 
a leading one because it was more in the daylight, i.e. less visible, 
than other stars. 

The magnitude of Regulus is only 1°3, that is, its brightness is only 
three-fourths that of a standard star of the first magnitude, 
whereas both Capella and Arcturus are twice as bright. 

Regulus does not pass near enough to the zenith of Persia. Its 
present declination is only 12°—24’N و‎ in 500 A.D. it was about 
18°—28', and in 500 B.C. 217—537'. In its most northerly position 
about 2300 B.C. it was less than 24° north of the equator. 


SATAVES. 
Satavés [Avesta Satavaésa) is probably Canopus for the following 


Satavés is the chief of the southern stars (see para 2 above) It 
must be a remarkably bright star, for not only is it called as 
usual Raéváo Kharenanguháo bright and glorious (Tistar Yt. 
VIII. 82), but also Stra powerful (Sirozas I. 13 and IT. 13, 
Ti$tar Yt. VIII. 62), Srira beautiful (Tistar Yt. VIII 9, and 
Farvardin Yt. XIIY 44) and Bànváo Raokhshnemáo radiant, 
full of light (Farvardin Yt. XIII. 44). Canopus answers to 
this deseription being in the south and exceeding in brightness 
all the stars in the sky save Sirius. lt is more than six times 
as bright as a standard star of the first magnitude. It has 
attracted the attention and even the worship of many nations. 
It was known to and worshipped by the Egyptians from whom 
probably the Greeks derived their name (Canopus) for it. The 
Arabs have known it under the name Suhail and have several 
sayings and myths connected with it (Lane's Lexicon S.V. Suhail). 
It has given its name to the famous Persian book Anwar-i-Suhaili 
(Lights of Canopus. The Hindus have known and worshipped 
it under the name of Agastya; particular ceremonies have to be 
performed at its heliacal rising from which prognostications of 
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reasons. 
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various kinds are made. (Brihat-Sanhita, Chapter XII). 
There are constant allusions to it, its supposed influence, and 
its mythology in Hindu literature (Kálidása's Raghu-vanga 
IV. 21 and 44, VI 61. XIII 36. ete.) 


(b) The Tistar Yasht makes Satavés the companion of Tistar in the 
production of the annual rains.’ If Tistar is Sirius his com- 
panion Sataves is probably Canopus. Sirius and Canopus 
are near in longitude and right ascension and come to the 
meridian within a short interval of each other. It is natural 
therefore that these two very bright stars should be regarded as 
companions. The Arabs have expressed the same idea by calling 
Sirius one of the two sisters of Canopus (Akhtá Suhail. Lane's 
Lexicon 8. V. Suhail), the other sister being the bright star 
Procyon which shortly precedes Sirius in northern latitudes. | 


(c) The succession of events described in Sections 13 to 34 of the Tistar 
Yasht would seem to show that the heliacal rising of Sataves 
took place between one and two months after that of Tistar. 
For the first ten nights (probably after his heliacal rising) 
Tistar appears in the form of a man (Section 13 to 15), for the 
next ten nights of a bull (See 16), for a third period of 
ten nights of a horse (Sec 18) ; he then goes to the sea Vouru 
kasha, meets Apaosha there and fights him for three days 
(Sec. 20-22); Tistar is at first beaten and runs away; but on 
Ormuzd giving him help he goes back to the Vouru-kasha 
(Sec. 23-26); he fights and conquers Apaosha, comes out and 
rejoices (Sec 27-29); he returns to the Vouru-kasha, makes it 
boil (Sec. 30-31); thereafter (Adhát) Satavaesa rises, vapours 
begin to form on the Us-Hindu mountain (Sec. 32), and rain 


I. As remarked by Darmesteter the Tistar Yasht does not describe a cosmogonic phenomenon which 
occurred only once, but an annual one, Men, animals, waters etcetera are described as longing periodically 
for the rising of Tistar as the rain-bringer (Sections 5, 41, 42, 48); his favour from time to time depends on the 
worship offered to him (Secs. 15, 17, 19); whether the year will be a good or bad one (Huydirya or Duzyáirya) 
is judged from the phenomena connected with his rising (Sec. 36); it is the bad year that Tistar keeps off 
(Sec. 51); it is the good year that Tistar and Sataves bring by their rains (Secs. 9 & 40). 
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comes and is distributed (Sees, 33 and 34). Thus thirty-three 
days are clearly accounted for in Sections 13, 16, 18 and 22, and 
presumably the other events take some more days although not 
many. Now Canopus is the principa! bright southern star 
which rises between one and two months after Sirius, the interval 
varying according to latitude and epoch as the table at the end 
will show. Hence one may well conelude that Satavés is Canopus. 
(d) According to the Hindus Agastya £e. Canopus has a purifying 
influence on water, and a similar influence would seem to be 
attributed to Satavés in Iranian writings. This influence of 
Agastya is frequently alluded to in Sanskrit literature (see 
Kalidása's Raghu- Vansa IV. 21 and XIII. 36 and Mallinatha's 
commentary thereon, and the Rajatarangini, III. 325, II. 140 
etcetera) I will quote here on this point Kern’s translation of 
stanzas 7 and 12 of Chapter XII of the Brihat~Sanhiti. 
7. At the rise of Agastya the waters, which (during the rains) 
have grown soiled through contact with mud, become clear 
spontaneously like the heart of the virtuous. 12. The water which 
has been poured out at Indra's command by the snakes, whose 
bodies are wrapt in the clouds, and thus has been stained by 
burning poison, becomes pure at the appearance of Agastya.” 
On the other side the Iranians attribute the purification of the 
waters of the sea Pütik before they gointo the Vouru-kasha to an 
influence proceeding from the gulf of Satavés which is under 
the control of the constellation Satavés. The Bundahis 
(XIII. 10 and 12) says ‘ 10, Thick and salt the stench wishes 
to go from the sea Pitik to the wide-formed ocean; with a 
mighty high wind therefrom, the Gulf of Satavés drives away 
whatever is stench, and whatever is pure and eleanjgoes into the 
wide-formed ocean and the source Aredvistir..... 
12. The control also of the Gulf of Satavós is attached to the 
constellation Satavés.” — Zád-sparam (VI. 18) says “ And Sataves 
itself is a gulf and side (arm) of the wide-formed ocean, for it 
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drives back the impurity and turbidness which come from the 
salt sea, when they are continually going into the wide-formed 
occean, with a mighty high wind, while that which is clean 
through purity goes into the Aredvisür sources of the wide- 
formed ocean.” The rather obscure statement of the Pahlavi 
commentary on Vendidad V. 57 quoted above (Para 2 (a) ) 
would seem to point to the same idea. Again the revolution 
of Satavés is above the mountain Higar (Avesta 
Hukairya), and water gots purified in a lake on the top of that 
mountain. Bundahis XXIV 17 runs, ‘‘ Hugar the lofty, on 
which the water of Arédvisur flows and leaps, is the chief of 
summits, since it is that above which is the revolution of the 
constellation Satavés.” Bundahis XIII 3 says °“ At the south 
of Mount Alburz a hundred thousand golden channels are there 
formed, and that water goes with warmth and clearness through 
the channels on to Hügar the lofty; on the summit of that mountain 
is a lake ; into that lake it flows, becomes quite purified, and comes 
back through a different golden channel." I do not desire to attach 
undue importance to this resemblance. Although the influences of 
Agastya and Satavés seem similar, they are not exactly the same. 
No Avesta passage can be found referring to this influence. It 
seems just possible that the idea was borrowed in Sassanian times. 

19. West has sought to identify the chief of the southern stars with 

Fomalhault, but this seems unlikely. 

(a) The magnitude of Fomalhault is only 1'3 i.e. its brightness is only three- 
fourths that of a standard star of the first magnitude. A person 
who saw both Canopus and Fomalhault was much more likely to select 
the former as a chief considering that it is more than eight times as 
bright as the latter. 

(b) Fomalhault rises heliacally about cur months before Sirius, whereas the 
Tistar Yasht seems to show (Para 18 (c) above) that Sataves rises 
heliacally between one and two months after Sirius. 

90. Sachau (Page 228) identifies Magan Sadwes the 17th Sogdian asterism 
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of Alberuni with Satavaesa. Very probably the name Sadwes is another form of 
Satavaesa, but I do not think the stars are the same. The former seems to be another 
star called by the same name as the latter with the qualification Magan, just as in 
European astronomy two constellations have the name bear, two the name dog, more 
than two the name serpent. Similarly the Arabs have two Shiará, two Simák, more 
than two Suhail. 

(a) The Sogdian Magan Sadwes from its number in the list seems identical 
with the Hindu Mála, the Arab Shaula, or the Scorpion's sting the 
chief star of which is Lambda Scorpionis. The magnitude of this 
star is only 1'8, and Canopus is twelve times as bright. A person 
who saw them both would naturally select Canopus as the chief. 
No doubt Canopus is not visible in the latitude of Sogdiana, but as 
I shall presently show the Avesta people who saw and named 
Satavaesa inhabited some regions from which Canopus was visible. 

(b) Lambda Scorpionis rises heliacally five months after Sirius, whereas 
according to the Tistar Yasht Satavaesa would seem to rise between 
one and two months after Tistar (See Para 18 (c) above). 

(c) Lambda Scorpionis isa zodiacal star, and is less bright than several other 
zodiacal stars. Its identification with Satavaesa would on both 
these grounds be inconsistent with the passage of the Shayast la- 
sháyast quoted above (Para 8 (b) © (c) ). 

2]. The identification of Sataves with Canopus has been objected to on the 
ground that Canopus is not visible in the northern parts of Persia and Central Asia. 
No doubt Canopus is not at present visible north of Latitude 37°-20', ‘and was not 
visible north of Latitude 37° about 500 B.C., or 36° about 1500 B.C. But I do 
not think this a grave objection Persia extends upto 25° North Latitude, and 
Canopus has been visible through a great part of it, An object need not be visible 
throughout a country to be taken notice of by its people. The knowledge of 
terrestrial objects such as mountains, rivers, cities etcetera is not confined to the 
region in which they are visible, and a different rule cannot apply to a celestial 
object. The difficulty would be real if it be assumed that when Satavés was noticed 
and named the Iranian people were in a region whence they could not see Canopus. 


But I see no reason for such an assumption, The Yasna, Vendidad, and Yashts 
18 
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clearly show acquaintance with regions in which Canopus was visible some degrees 
above the horizon as a brilliant star." I will first show this with respect to Seistan 
which lies between Latitudes 30° and 32°, and from which therefore Canopus was 
visible. I will next try to show that the Iranians of Avesta times were acquainted 
with the great sea to the soath of Persia, that it is the Pditika adjoining the Vouru- 
kasha of the Avesta texts, and that therefore they had come as far south as 25° 
N. Latitude, 


SEISTAN. 


22. Seistan was one of the most important centres of Zoroastrianism from 
the prophet’s own time until long after the fall of the Sassanian monarchy. As to 
the Zoroastrian remains that are to be found in it at present including those of 
the famous fire-temple of Mino Karko mentioned towards the end of the Atash 
Nyáyish I would refer to Tate's recent book on the country. As to what was 
thought of it in Sassanian times I would refer to J. J. Modi's edition and translation 
of the short Pahlavi treatise “The Wonder and Greatness of Seistan." <A. great 
many of the statements in this work are confirmed by the Bundahis’ and Avesta 
texts, which leave little doubt that Seistan was one of the most important parts of 
the Iranian country, if not the centre, when Zoroaster lived, and that its claim 
“that King Vishtásp promulgated the religion on lake Frazdán, at first in Seistan, 
and then in other cities" is very probably true. 

The eleventh of the good lands described in Chapter I of the Vendidád 
is the Haetumant, the name of which survives in the modern Helmand the principal 
river of Seistan. It is to be noted that the country is in this passage (Vend. I:14) 
called Raevantem Kharen anguhantem * bright and glorious," words usually applied 
to objects of worship in the Avesta, and not applied to any of the other countries 
described in this chapter. More striking is the fact that it is the only country 
invoked in the invocation taught by Ahuramazda to Zarthustra in Sections 35 to 
42 of Chapter XIX of the Vendidád. In this passage all objects which were 
have seen Canopus as a bright star at an altitu le of 5°, exceed Aldebaranin brilliance at an attitude of ,و6‎ and 


exceed all other stars save Sirius in brilliance at an altitude of 8°. Hence it must have appeared brighter than 
Fomalbault or Lanbda Ssorpionis even from Seistan and incomparably brighter from the sea-coast. 
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considered worthy or the worthiest of their kind seem to have been invoked, and 
after the seven climes the only country mentioned is the “ bright and glorious 
Haetumant ” (Section 39), One cannot but infer from this that in the opinion of the 
writer this was the principal country of the world. 

An examination of the objects enumerated for worship in the first eight 
chapters of the Yasna leads to a similar result. The only geographical name 
included in this list is that of the mountain Ushidarena in connection with the 
Moya Slory. (LU. 14, DEI. pt HL 1.6, IV. 19, VI. 13, VIL. 06), 5) This is the 
same as the Aush-dástár (Hosh-dastar) mountain of the Pahlavi writers, and that 
mountain is in Seistan according to the Bundahis (XII. 15) as well as the “ Wonder 
of Seistan" (Section 2). It is also called Ushidháo in the Hormuzd Yasht 
(I. 31), and Zamyad Yasht (XIX. 2) The Zamyád Yasht (XIX. 66) locates 
it in the same country as the Haetumant (Helmund) and the lake Kánsava i.e. in 
Seistan. Thus the Yasna also shows the great importauce attached to Seistan its 
mountain Ushidhào being considered the seat of the Kayanian glory and the only 
geographical place fit for worship. 

The Avesta lake (or sea) Kánsava is the Kyansih of the Pahlavi writers, and 
both the Bundahis (XIII. I6) and the Wonder of Seistan (Section 2) place it in 
Seistan. The same inference arises from the Zamyád Yasht (XIX. 66) which 
places it contiguous to the river Haetumant (Helmand). It is the modern 
Hámün. The Bundahis (XXI. 7) states that the home of the Kayáni race is there 
and the Yasna and Zamyad Yasht point to the same conclusion by connecting the 
Ushidháo mountain with the glory of the Kayanians, Any one who knows the 
Iranian traditions will understand the great significance of this fact. It was the 
Kayanis who ruled the Iranian people when Zoroaster flourished, and it was the 
Kayaui Vishtásp who spread his religion. This renders it highly probable that it 
was from Seistan the religion was promulgated as asserted in the Wonder of Seistán. 
The Kayanis appear throughout the Avesta texts, and one of them Kavi Viétáspa 
even in the Gathás (X XV IIT. 8, XLVI. 14, LI. 16, LIIT. 2). 

The Avesta puts the coming of the great saviour Soshyáus in the same 
region- The Zamyád Yasht (XIX. 92) says that Astvat-ereta will arise from the 
Kánsava lake. Astvat-eretais the Soshyáns (Yt. XIII. 129) The Vendidad 
XIX. 5) makes the same statement. Unless Seistan was considered an extremely 
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important country the high honour of producing the redeemer would hardly have 
been awarded to it, 


PUITIKA AND VOURU-KASHA. 


28. I will now try to show that the Iranians of Avesta times were 
acquainted with the great sea to the south of Persia consisting of the Arabian 
sea and Persian Gulf, that it is the Püitika of the Avesta, adjoining and having 
to its south the Vouru-Kasha, a great body of water imagined as extending to 
the confines of the earth with arms dividing the seven regions (Karshvare). The 
Vouru-Kasha is often asserted to be the Caspian but I submit without sufficient 
grounds. It is sometimes asserted to be a celestial sea, and if that means a sea 
in the sky and not on the earth, I submit that idea is also without justification. 
It will hardly be disputed that the Sassanian conception of the Püitika and 
Vouru-kasha’* is that set forth above. | 

(a) The description of the seas in Chapter XIII of the Bundahis and 

Chapter VI of Zad-sparam leaves little doubt on this point. 
Both these authorities distinctly assert that the Vouru-kasha 
isin the southern direction. '' The wide-formed ocean keeps one- 
third of this earth on the southside of the border of Alburz” says 
the Bundahis (XIII 1) ‘°° The wide-formed ocean stands forth on 
the south side as to Alburz" says Zad-sparam (Vl. 16). Of course 
the Alburz in this case is the mythical Alburz supposed to sur- 
round the earth, and not the mountain now called so. According 
to both these authorities the Püitika is close to the shore and 
adjoins the Vouru-kasha with an arm of the latter called the lake 
or gulf (Var) of Sataves between. I have cited above (Para 2(a) ) 
several passages showing that the region of Sataves is the south- 
ern. It must therefore be the southern sea to different parts of 
which the three names are given. The Caspian cannot answer 
to the description, for it is not a southern sea with respect to 
Persia. 

1 The Avesta Püitika is called Pütik or Pûitîk in Pahlavi. The Avesta Vouru-kasha is usually called 


Farâho-kant or Farakhu-kard which West has translated “ wide-formed,” but in the Minokhirad it is called 
Varkash (Mkh. XLIV 14, LXII. 26, 28.) 
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(b) The Caspian! is referred to in both these books under the name Kamrud 
(Bd. XIII. 7 and 14), or Kamirid (Zs. VI. 14), asa body of water 
entirely different from the Pûitika, Gulf of Sataves, and Vouru 
kasha. It is enumerated as one of the three principal seas distinct 
from the wide formed oce an, the other two being the Ptitika and 
Sahi-bün, and it is contrasted with the Püitika which is said to be 
the largest of the three (Bd. 5111.7 and 8). There is no sea 
contiguous to Persia and larger than the Caspian save the sea to 
the south. 

(c) According to both the Bundahis (Bd. 5111 11-14) and Zadsparam (Zs 
VI. 15), the Puitika has daily tides depending on the moon. There 
are no tides in the Caspian, hence it cannot be the Piitika. There 
are daily tides in both parts of the southern sea the Arabian Sea 
and Persian Gulf, and itis the only sea contiguous to Persia which 
has tides. The Bundahis' itself notices the fact that no other sea 
save the Pûitika has tides (XIII. 14). Hence the Ptitika must be 
the southern sea. 

24. "The Avesta conception must have been the same as the Sassanian 

for the following reasons. 

(a) The ordinary presumption is that the same names were applied to the 
sam e objects by the Sassanians as by the Avesta people. The 
presumption may be rebutted, bnt it must be by good evidence, 
e.g. by showing that the Avesta texts in which the Püitika and 
Vouru-kasha are mentioned are inconsistent with the meanings 
assigned to these terms by the Sassanians. I cannot find any 
such text. The Pûitika is mentioned only on one occasion in 
the Avesta, viz., Vendidad V 1€—20, and then the meaning 
exactly fits the context. In fact if the continuous boiling of the 
Páüitika referred toin Vend. V. 19 be the agitation due to the 
daily tides, as the Bundahié would seem to understand it and not 
without reason, the passage would be conclusive. There are no 
tides in the Caspian but there are in the southern sea. But I 


1 The Caspianis also called the sea of Vérgán in the Bundahis (XX 24). This is another form of the 
classi cal sea of Hyrcania, and the more modern sea of Gurgan. 
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would not lay undue stress on this argument. It is sufficient 
for the present to state that the passage 18 in no way inconsistent 
with the suggested meaning. The Vouru-kasha is mentioned 
many times in the Avesta, and from most of the references no 
inference can be drawn as to its position or indentity save that 
it is the largest body of water known, and that it is on the earth. 
But I can find no passage from which it can be inferred that it 
is the Caspian, or that it is not what the Sassanians understood 
it to be. 

(6) On the contrary the statements of the Tistar Yasht strongly support 
the Sassanian meaning and are inconsistent with the Caspian 
theory. The star Tistar is described therein as rising from 
and going down into the Vouru-kasha, and the star Satavaésa as 
rising from it. Tistar is most probably Sirius, a star which is 
and always has been to the south of the equator. Satavaésa is 
also a southern star as shown above (Para 2), even if it be not 
Canopus. To aperson on the southern coast of Persia these stars ۳ 
would appear to rise and set in the southern sea, and as the limits : 
of this sea were unknown in those times, the illusion that they 
aetually rose from and went down into this sea would be natural 
to such a man. ‘The case would be quite different as respects the 
Caspian. Persons living onits southern shores would not see either 
of these stars rising from or setting in it; the stars would be in 
the south and the sea in the north. Persons living on its eastern 
shore might see them setting in it but not rising, and similarly 
persons living on its western shore might see them rising from 
it but not setting in it. It would be only persons living on its 
northern shore who would see them both rising and setting in it. 
But the Iranians of Avesta times were not confined to the 
northern shore of the Caspian, if any of them lived there at all, 


—— 1 8 یوب ری 
۹ و ی ملسن و وت TR‏ نت سي OS‏ 





4 The Vourmkahais mentioned in Vondidad Y. 1b, 17, 19, 25. KIX Sh, XX1 4 818, Tana KIN A 
LXV 3, 4 LXVIII 6, Visparad VII 4, Aban Yasht V. 3, 4, 38, 42, 116, Tir Yasht VIII و6‎ °, 20° 23, 26, 29, 30, 
31. 32, 37, 40, 46, 47, Rashnu Yasht XII 16, 17, Farvardin Yasht XIII, 6, 7, 59, 65, Zamyâd Yasht XIX 51, 56 

5 2 : 9 ) 


57,58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63. 
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and there could have been no illusion for them that Sirius 
actually rose from or sank in the Caspian. 


The rain is also described in this Yasht as coming from the Vouru-kasha 
and from the direction of these stars who send it or push it forward. Thus the 
V ouru-kasha must be in the same direction as these stars i.e. the south. 

If the Vouru-kasha meant the southern sea to the author of the Tistar 
Yasht, why should it have meant anything different to the authors of the other 
texts ۶ There is no reason to suppose that this Yasht is more recent than any 
of the other Avesta texts in which the Vouru-kasha is referred to. 


(c) Besides the Sassanian tradition, and the statements of the Tistar 
Yasht there are other facts which render it probable that the 
Avesta people knew the southern sea. We have the explicit 
testimony of Herodotus (VII. 80) that the Achemenian monarchs 
ruled over the islands in this sea which he calls the Erythraean, 
that they drew soldiers for their armies from them, and used 
them as penal settlements for persons banished. There is no 
reason to suppose that this knowledge was recent. 


E. Meyer in his history of Persia in the Encyclopedia Britannica (11th 
Edition) says :—“ In the cuneiform letters from Tell-el-Amarna in Egypt (1400 
B. C+) we find among the princelings of Syria and Palestine names like 
Artamanya, ArzawiyaShuwardata, a name terminating in-warzana eteet ; while 
the Kings of Mitanni on the Euphrates are Artatama, Shutarna, Artashumara, 
and Dushratta—names too numerous and too genuinely Iranian to allow of the 
hypothesis of coincidence’. If [ranians had travelled so far as Syria and 
Palestine by 1400 B.C., the nation could hardly have been ignorant of the 
southern sea much nearer home. 

The Avesta texts show acquaintance with Babylon on one side (Aban 
Yasht V. 29), and India on the other (Vend. I. 19). It is hard to believe that 
people who had this knowledge were unacquainted with the coasts of Fars, 
Kirman, and Makran and the sea adjoining. 

Tradition points the same way.  Firdousi represents Kaikhosru as con- 
quering Makran, coming to the sea, and crossing it in pursuit of Afrasy4b who 
had retired to Kangdez. 
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25. I will finally deal with the principal arguments advanced in favour 
of the Caspian theory that I have come aoross. 


(a) One is that the Vouru-kasha was the largest body of water known to 
the Iranians in Avesta times, and as the Arabian sea was unknown 
to them it must have been the Caspian. No doubt the Vouru- 
kasha is described in the Avesta (Vend. V. 23) as larger than 
any other body of water. But for the second premise of this 
reasoning, viz., that the Arabian sea was unknown to the Avesta 
people I can see no proof. It may be that the joint Aryans 
lived in the north and did not know the southern sea. It may 
also be that those of the Iranian branch even for some time after 
their : eparation from the parent stock did not know the southern 
sea. But the question really is whether they did not know it 
when they applied the names Püitika and Vouru-kasha to cer- 
tain objects, or rather when the texts in which those names occur 
were composed» I have not seen any evidence of such want of 
knowledge. | 


(b) Another reason assigned for the identification is etymological. It 
has been suggested that the word Caspian is equivalent to Kash 
Pahan ‘ having wide shores,” and therefore means the same as 
Vouru-kasha. But the termination “ an” in Caspian is a late 
European addition. The original Greek word is Kaspia (Thalassa), 
and Latin Caspium (Mare). The tribes on its borders were 
called in Greek Kaspioi and in Latin Caspii and the mountains 
on its borders Kaspia (Ore) and Caspii (Montes). The root-word 
seems to be Kaspi, and one cannot get Kash Pahan out of that. 


(c) Another argument is based on a statement in the Zamyád Yasht 
(XIX 56) that when Frangrasyan tried to sieze the Kayanian 
glory in thesea Vouru-kasha an arm of that sea was produced, 
“ namely, that lake that is called lake Husravah.” It has been 
argued that lake Husravalı is lake Van in Armenia, and that as 
the great sea nearest to that lake is the Caspian, the Caspian 
must be the Vouru-kasha. This would be a strong argument if 
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Lake Van were an arm of the Caspian or connected with it. But 
I find on reference to à map that they are separated by about 
300 miles of land with high mountains intervening. Further 1 
find that the Black Sea is nearer to Lake Van than the Caspian 
by about à hundred miles, so that if the reasoning were correct 
the Vouru-kasha would have to be identified with the Black sea. 
The fact is that the Zamyád Yasht describes a miracle, and the 
miracle might as well have happened in connection with a sea 
far as near, the Persian Gulf 750 miles away, as the Caspian 
300 miles away. 


LOCALITY OF THE TISTAR RAINS. 


26. There are very good reasons for believing that the locality of the 
rains referred to in the Tistar Yasht is the modern Baluchistan, the Gadrosia 
of Greek and Roman writers. As stated above, the Yasht points to the time 
of the? heliacal rising! of Sirius and Canopus, that is, the summer, as the 
period of those rains, and the southern sea as the place from which they came. 
Modern Persia would seem to receive most of its rain in the winter,? and there 
is no evidence that it was ever otherwise. India, no doubt, receives its rain 
from the south and during summer, and a portion of the Punjab and Sind 
formed part of the Achemenian empire, but there is no evidence at present 
that there was ever a large population of Avesta people there. Southern 
Baluchistan satisfies all three conditions: (1) it has its principal rains in the 
summer, (2) it receives them from the southern sea, (3) and it has been the 
abode of Avesta people. There is testimony both ancient and modern on these 

1. The great longing to see Tistar, aud the repeated question “ When shall the bright and glorious 
Tistrya rise for us?” point to a period of entire disappearance, i.e, the period between heliacal setting and 
rising. Such language could hardly have been used if the star had been visible during any part of the night. 
The rains come after the rising. 

2. Books on Persia usually assert this. As one of the latest authorities I would refer to Sir A, 
Houtum-Schindler’s article on Persia in the Encyclopædia Britannica (11th Edition, Volume 21, p. 19C). He 
says * Good harvests depend on the rainfall from October to April, and on an amount of snow sufficient to 
cover the crops during frosts.” Still I am not quite sure that this would apply to every part of Persia. It 
seems possible that the state of affairs in Persian Makran is similar to that in Baluchi Makran described in 


para 27. A detailed survey, like that of Baluchistan made within the last quarter of a century, is necessary to 
bring out the true facts. ; 
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points. The principal part of the latter consisting of the Gazetteers of the differe- 
ent distriets of Baluchistan published by Government! I have only recently 
come across, in fact alter the preceding part of this paper was in print. These 
Gazetteers show not only, that the coast districts of Makrán and Las Bela, 
and the low-lying plain of Kachhi receive the principal part of their rains and 
flood-water in the summer, but also that the population regulate their agri- 
cultural operations at the time by the hetiacal risings of four stars or stellar 
groups, two of which are the very stars Sirius and Canopus identified above 
with Tistar and Sataves, the principal stars of the Tistar Yasht. I will quote 
this evidence at some length and diseuss it where necessary. 

27. In this paragraph I will deal with the evidence as to the period and 
direction of the rains. | 

Strabo (Bk. XV, Cap. 2, Sec. 3) referring to the march of Alexander 
says :—‘‘ The summer was purposely chosen for leaving India, for, at that 
season it rains in Gedrosia, and the rivers and wells are filled, but in winter 
they fail. The rain falls in the higher parts to the north, and near the 
mountains ; when the rivers swell, the plains near the sex are watered, and the 
wells are also filled.” 

Arrian (Anabasis VI 25) describing a sudden flood in a brook? which 
did great damage to Alexander’s army during the same march says :—“ Another 
calamity also befell the army which greatly distressed men, horses, and beasts 
of burden; for the country of the Gadrosians is supplied with rain by the 
periodical winds just as that of the Indians is.” 

The Makrán Gazetter says (page 32) with reference to the winds: > '' The 
south-west monsoon sets in between the 6th of June and the 10th of July and is 
accompanied or preceded by wind and a heavy swell from the south-west, or 
west-south-west. The strength of the wind which continues up to the end of 








e ید بر مر‎ UE ee ee Ce IDE WD E cr Le omo UI 
1, Out of the district Gazetteers referred to in this paper those of Makrán, Bolán, and Quetta- Pishin 


have been edited by Mr. R. Hughes- Buller, I.C.S., and 1t appears from the prefaces of the others that he also 
commenced those and collected most of the materials which are quoted in this paper. The Gazetteers of 
Khárán, Las Bela, Sarawán, Kachhi, and Jhalawán have been edited by Major C. H. Minchin, and those of 
Chágai and Sibi by Major A. McConaghy. 

9, “After heavy rains the rivers become raging torrents” says the Imperia! Gazetteer of India in the 


article on Baluchistan. The Tistar Yasht seems to describe the same as “streams stronger or bigger than 


horses." (paras 5 and 42.) 
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August or sometimes to the middle of September gradually moderates. É 
Referring to the rain-fall in general (page 31) it says :—“ The rain-fall is very 
scanty and uncertain, with long periods of drought, at times extending to two 
or three years ^ Rain-fall records have not been kept for Makran, but at the 
outside the average amount received does not exceed a few inches. Most is 
received in the mountains where flashes of lightning occasionally warn the 
inhabitants of the plains that floods may be expected in the rivers. The rain 
generally falls either in the winter fram November to March, when it comes 
from the north-west, or during summer in July and August when it comes 
from the south-west or south-east. Rain at the former time is known as the 
Bahirgah, and at the latter as Bashshám. The winter rainfall is lighter on 
the whole, but is more abundant in the west than in the east which receives its 
most copious supply from the heavier storms of the summer.” Referring to 
the rain-fall in connection with agriculture it says (page 142) :—“ The Bashsham 
or summer tains between the middle of May and the middle of September are 
far more copious than the winter storms, and not only the cultivation of the 
autumn but also that of spring is made possible by its means. ‘Summer is the 
husband, and winter the wife, ‘Summer earns, and winter eats, are current 
proverbs which indicate the importance attached to the summer rains.-....... A. 
copious winter-fall can never compensate for a short amount in summer... ... 
Preceding and succeeding the Dashshám period the cultivator expects a first 
and a final shower known as Tarápi or Garráp. These showers are also called 
Sar Bashshám or the beginning of Bashshám, and Gud Bashshám or the end of 
Bashsham. The former fall between the 15th of March and the 15th of May, 
and the latter between the 15th of September and the end of October. They 
are very sudden and limited in extent, the sun frequently shining in one place 
while heavy rain is falling a short distance away.” 

The Las Bela Gazetteer describing the rainfall generally (page 18) says :— 
“The rain-fall is capricious and uncertain. Most of it is received in the 
summer during June, July, and August, but a little rain falls also in the 
winter during January and February. The latter is called Vándo by the 
natives, and the local proverb that the Vándo rainfall leaves one side of a 
tree dry conveys an idea of the moisture that it affords.” Referring to the 
rainfall in connection with agriculture it says (page 75) :—“ As in Makran 
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rain falls in January, February and March, and again in June, July and 
August. The average annual rainfall amounts to about 7 inches. Most of it 
is received during the summer months and on it the success of the autumn crop 
depends. The winter rainfall confines itself mostly to the Ormára Niábat and 
does not extend eastwards. The rainfall is as a rule insufficient for agriculture 
whieh is to some extent supplemented by irrigation from permanent streams, 
but it depends largely on the flood water of streams and rivers.........The chief 
floods are brought down by the summer rainfall ; and July and August, the 
hottest months of the year, are those in which the  Lási cultivator looks 
anxiously for the water which will provide him with subsistence for the follow- 
ing year........(page 78) July is the busiest month for the cultivator and a local 
saying runs that if a man's mother die in that month he has no time to bury 
her. The July floods bring the moisture on which all the cultivator’s hopes are 
fixed, and if they fail the husbandman's outlook is dark." The language of 
the Kachhi Gazetteer (pages 61-62) is very similar. The facts as to the rain- 
fall throughout Baluchistan are thus summed up in the article on that country 
in the last edition of the Imperial Gazetteer of India (page 273) :—“ Baluchistan 
lies outside the monsoon area and its rainfall is exceedingly irregular and 
scanty.! The plains and lower highlands receive their largest rainfall in the 
summer, and the upper highlands in the winter from the shallow storms 
advancing from the Persian plateau. In the former area the wettest month is 
July, in the latter February.’ According to the same authority (page 226): 


“ The lower highlands include the slopes of the Sulaiman range on the east, 


د 
1t must not be inferred fromthe constant reference to the scanty and uncertain rain-fall of‏ .1 


Baluchistan that it is a desert. Parts ofit are so, but parts are fairly well-cultivated. The regular systems 


griculture and other facts stated in the Gazetteers and partly quoted in this paper will prove this. In this 


of a 
ips of Sir T. H Holdich, such as “ Notes on Ancient and Mediaeval 


connection I would also refer to the writii 
Makrán in the Geographical Journal of 1896 page 381? “ Chapters 8 and 9 of the Indian Borderland,” 
« Article on Baluchistan in the Encyclepaedia Britannica. ilth Edition ", et cetera. 

The same authorities will show that the country was more flourishing in former times including those of the 
Arabs as well as Zoroastrians asthe numerous Gabrbands prove. The decline has been due to the act of man, 
strife and warfare, as well as to the act of nature, climatic changes and desiccation, In this ابا‎ I would 
sp ccially refer to the article in the Enc, Bri. just cited, as well as to the remarks of the geologist Mr. Vredenberg 
quoted in the Kharan Gazetteer (Pages 51-52). | 

It could never have been a very fertile country, but the language of the Tistar Yasht does not point to such 


a country. Drought (Duzyáirya) is constantly expected and feared there, 
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the Pab and Kirthar ranges on the south, and the ranges of Makrán, Khárán, 
and Chágai on the west. The plains of Baluchistan include the peculiar strips 
of country known as Kachhi and Las Bela, and the valley of the Dasht river." 

28. In this paragraph I will first quote the statements of the Gazetteers 
as to the regulation of agriculture by the risings of the stars, and will then 
explain and comment on those statements. | 

The Kachhi Gazetteer (page 65) states:—'' The stars by which the culti- 
vator is guided are Katti, known to the Brahuis as Paur (Pleiades), whose 
appearance in the early morning in June heralds the period when floods may be 
expected ; Treru or Trangar (Cassiopeia) which appears about the 27th of Sánwar 
(July) and bids the cultivator hasten his preparations for Sânwari sowings ; 
Ludho known to the Brahuis as Ludav, appearing about the 15th of Bhadra 
(August) a signal to the cultivators that the season of Juár sowing is over; and 
Sohel (Canopus) with its forerunner or witness (Shahid or Acawáu) which warns 
the cultivator that the end of summer is near, and that his buffaloes will shortly 
cease to soil in the water. Thus Katti and Treru govern the Juar cultivation, 
the principal Sanwari crop, whilst Ludho and Sohel are the stars which guide 
the cultivator in all matters relating to the wheat, the principal crop of the 
Sarav harvest. Sohel is believed generally to bring three showers of rain in its 
train. ‘These showers are known as Lassi, ¿.e., a shower which covers a Las or 
tract. The cultivators believe them to be universal on the whole of the earth.” 

The Las Bela Gazetteer (pages fs 73) gives a very similar aecount in 
almost the same language. 

The Makrán Gazetteer (page 142) states :—' The beginning of the Bash- 
sham season is heralded to the cultivator by the rising of the Pleiades, called 
Paur, in the early morning. Rain is to be expected within five days, and if it 
does not come, he must wait twenty-five days for the appearance of C ass 10618 
ealled Tirband, in the east a little below the Pleiades. If rain still holds off, 
the next star he looks for is Zal, and if his hopes are once more shattered he 
must expect and prepare fora year of drought." It states at page 144 :—‘‘The 
ordinary season for Karrai sowings of the Kharif erop is between the end of 
February and of March, but the principal autumn crop of Sohro (Andropogon 
Sorghum) is largely sown in dry crop lands, and here sowings may take place at 
any time between the close of February and the end of July, whenever rain falls. 
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The harvest is gathered from 90 to 100 days after sowing, and the latest sow- 
ings are reaped at the end of October, at the rising of Sohel which heralds the 
closing of the Er-aht harvest." 

I would first remark that the names of the stars in the Kachhi and Las 
Bela Gazetters are Indian in origin because the majority of the cultivators in 
those districts talk dialects of an Indian language, Sindhi. On the otber hand 
those in the Makrán Gazetter are Iranian, as the majority of the cultivators 
there take Baluchi, an Iranian language. But there is little doubt that the 
stars referred to in both cases are the same. What follows will show this, but 
there js also the strong presumption that cultivators in neighbouring districts 
who carry on cultivation in the same season under the same conditions and who 
freely intermix are not likely to adopt different stars for their guidance. 

Katti the first group.is the Sanskrit Krittiká rightly identified with the 
Pleiades. The Baluchi and Brahui Paur is the same group, which is called in 
Persian Parv or Parvin. I find that this group rises heliaeally in Baluchistan 
on the 6th or 7th of June allowing’ 15° for the are of vision, as the stars are 
not bright. 

The second group called Treru or Trangar in Kachhi and Las Bela and 
Tirband in Makran cannot be Cassiopeia, but is most probably the row of three 
stars forming the belt of Orion. Both the position end the names show this. 
Cassiopeia is to the north and west of and rises long before the Pleiades. Orion 
rises after the Pleiades and appears a little below that group. Treru is translat- 
ed in Shirt’s Sindhi Dictionary as ( A name given to three stars in a straight 
line.” It is in Sanskrit the three-pointed arrow (Tri-Kándá Ishu), shct by the 
hunter Sirius (V yádha or Lubdhaka),! at the stag Orion (Mriga). Tirband is 
in Persian a girdle used by couriers, and L presume it has the same meaning 
in Baluchi ; thus it is the same name as the European belt, or Arab Niták used 





1. While the Hindus regard Sirius as an archer,in the Avestáà Tistar is compared on account of his 
swiftness to the arrow (Tighri) shot by the famous archer Erekhsha (Tistar Yt. VILI 6 and 37). In late Parsi 
writings Tistar is often referred to as ‘Vistar Tir (ic. the arrow), but very often simply as Tir, Thət thia 
substitution of Tir for Tistar is not recent is shown by the legend Teiro on Indo-Scythian coins of the first 
century after Christ (Scein’s paper on them in the Indian Antiquary of April 1888), the name Teiri of the 
fourth Cappadocian month, and the name Tiridates of a Parthian kiog in the third century before Christ, As to 
whether the connection of Sirius with au arrow in botn the Iranian aud Indian traditions is a mere coincidence, 
or due to communication is a question that cannot be decided at present. 
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for these stars. I find that these three stars (Delta, Epsilon, and Zota Orionis) 
rise heliaeally in latitude 25° N. from the 10th to the 13th of July allowing 12° 
for the are of vision, and about three davs later in latitude 30° N. Thus the period 
given in the Makrán Gazetteer about a month after the rising of the Pleiades 
seems near the truth. The date 27th July given in the Las Bela and Kachhi 
Gazetteers seems too late by about a fortnight; possibly the mistake has arisen 
from the shifting character of the Hindu lunar months. 

The third star Ludho is clearly the Sanskrit Lubdhaka the hunter, that 
is Sirius. There seems little doubt from the order in which it occurs that the 
Makrani Zál is the same star, although I cannot connect this name, which 
is that of the father of the famous hero Rustam, with any known name of 
Sirius. I find that Sirius rises heliacilly about 31st July in latitude 25° N, and 
about 4 days later in latitude 30° N, allowing 19° for the are of vision owing to 
the great brightness of the star. The date 15th August given inthe Las Bela 
and Kachhi Gazetteers seens too late by about a fortnight asin the preceding 
ease and possibly for the sıma reason. The M.kráa Guozetteer in giving the 
end of July as the latest time for sowing the 35hro crops implies that that is the 
date of the rising of Zàl ; it thereby gives neərly the trus date for the rising 
of Sirius and furnishes allitioas! proof of taa identity of Zà! with Sirius. 

The fourth Sohel! is rightly identified with Cinopas tha name being only 
a variant of the Arab Suhail. Ths same star is called a'so Aith in the Las 
Bela Gazetteer, and that is evidently derived from Agastya the Indian name 
for Canopus. I find that it دوواد‎ heliacally on 23rd August in latitude 25° N., 
and on 3rd September in latitudes 30° N., allowing 10? for the are of vision. 
There seems to be some mistake in the Makrán Gazetteer in connecting the 
end of October with its rising. The Jhalawán Gazettser (page 83) correctly 





1. 1 cannot identify the forerunner or witness of Sohel. Ib is probably some minor star rising shortly 
before Canopus. It seems desirable that some one who can identify the stars should have them pointed out 
to him by experienced cultivators of the different localities. That would put the question of identity beyond 
ali doubt. It seems also desirable to collect all the star-lore that those primitive peoples still possess, the 
names of the stars and names and forms of stellae groups with synonyms, the way in which they are observed, 
from particular spots or by particular persons, or otherwise, the ceremonies if any performed in connection 
with them, legends, poems, proverbs, maxims اه‎ all obher facts relating to them. Such a collection may throw 
considerable light on the original astronomical knowledge of the Iranians and Indians and their connection, 
and may lead to the solution of questions not directly connected with astro nomy. 
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puts ite rising in September. This seems to be the principal star of Balu- 
chistan. It vives its nume to the autumn season consisting of September and 
October (he 3arawin Gazetteer page 21, Jhalawár page 32, Chágai page 121, 
Quetta-Pishin page 28). It als» gives its name to one of the nine periods of 
forty days each \Chilla) into which agrieulturists and flock-owners divide the 
year (The Sarawán Gazetteer page 81, Jhalawàn page 127, Chágai page 121). 
The Brahuis give the name Sohel to the month corresponding to the Hindu 
A$vin (Quetti-Pishin G. pige 166) The Marris call the autumn erop Soheli 
(Sibi .خا‎ page 88). Human beings are also called Sohel (Makrán G. page 182). 

It will thus ba appvrent that two! out of the four ceiestial objects whose 
he'iaeal risings are observed by the cultivators of Baluchistan in connection 
with their prineipal rains in summer are Sirius and Canopus, identified above 
with Tistar and Sataves the principal stars of the Tistar Yasht. 

It must be noted that the heliacal risings of these stars did not oceur in 
former times at exactly the same periods in the seasonal year that they do now. 
The table at the end will show that on the coast in latitude 25? N. in 501 B.Q. 
Sirius rose on 9th July and Canopus on 12th August, and in 1501 B.C. Sirius 
rose on 30th June and Canopus on 9th August. I canuot venture at present 
to suggest the time of the composition of the Tistir Yasht, but very probably 
the observations of. the stars and rains on which it is based were made long 
before 500 B.C. Thus the rising of Canopus must have taken place then while 
the rains were in full force, or had just begun in a year of late fall as described 
in the Tistar Yasht. This will explain why Canopus was then considered the 
universal rain bringer, “ who makes the waters flow down to the seven Karsh- 
vares (regions) of the earth” (Yt. VIII 9), why Tistar is not even mentioned in 
the Farvardin Yasht and Canopus alone is described as “ he to whom the 








le Itis possible that all the four celestialobjects are mentioned in the listar Yasht. It has been sug- 
gested by Lagarde, Weber, and other scholars, that the word Paoiryaeinyas in Para 12 of the Yasht refers to 
the Pleiades from the similarity of the name to the Persian Parv or Parvin. The local usage of observing this 
group as well as the local name for it Paur make this suggestion very probable. It seems very likely that the 
word for the Pleiades is Paoirya, and that the derivative means “ the showers of the Pleiades”, just as the 
similar derivative Tistryaeiayas used in the same para means “the showers of Tistrya.” The preceding word 
Upa-paoirya means literally * the one next to the Paoirya”, and may well mean the constellation following the 
Pleiades, and hence, presuming the usage of observation was the same then asnow, the belt of Orion, In 
ancient times the Pleiades rose long before June, but there fall showers between 15th March and 15th May 
called in Makrán Sar Bashshám, and to these the name “ showers of the Pleiades” might well have been applied. 
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waters belong, who listens to appeals and makes the waters and the plants grow 
up, fair, radiant, and full of light, to nourish animals and men, to nourish E 
Aryan nations, to nourish the four kinds of animals, and to help the faithful. 
(Yt. XIII, 44.) The belief of the present day cultivator “ that the showers of 
Canopus are universal on the whole of the earth” seems to be a tradition from the 
past. For the same reason Sirius must then have been nearly the first harbinger 
of rain as described in the Tistar Yasht, and not thejlast as conceived now. 


29. I will now state shortly the reasons for the assertion that Baluchis- 
tan was once inhabited by Avesta people. It formed a part of the Achaemenian 
empire, and at least a large portion of it including Makrán formed part ot the 
Sassanian empire. That Zoroastrians lived there once and even to the tenth 
century after Christ we have the statements of Mahomedan writers like Firdausi' 
and Ibn Haukal. We have also proof of this in the existence of nume- 
rous Gabrbands or dams of the Zoroastrians built to dam up water as well as 
soil throughout Baluchistan. In spite of the immigration of many foreign races 
at various times there is still “ scattered through the whole country, and almost 
everywhere recognisable the underlying Persian population (Tàjik)"?. The 
Baluchi language is Iranian, and according to the opinion of Dr. Andreas cited 
by Major Mockler in his Baluchi grammar it is a sister language of the 
Pahlavi.’ Under the circumstances there is very good reason to believe the 





1. Dr. J. J. Modi published ia 1904 à paper on Makran in English in “ East and West," and he has since 
published the same in Gujerati in the second volume of his Daya Prasárat papers. In this paper he has cited 

the Greek accounts of Alexander's march, Tabari, Ibn Haukal, all the passages of Firdausi at length, and some 
facts regarding the local traditions supplied to him by Maulvi Abdul Rab who acted as an ssistant to the editor of 
the Gazetteer. If we are to accept the Maulvi's interpretation of the word Kishtigar in Firdausi as agriculturist 
Kaikhosru also introduced agriculture into Makran. Mohlas well as Persian dictionaries translate the word 
as* boat-builder’ the word for a cultivator being Kishtkár. Dr, Jivanji quotes an accouut of Bahman’s death 
from the Bahman-náma similar to that of the Baluchi legend. In that Barzen is called À 


dar-Burzin son * of 
Framarz son of Rustom. 


2. ‘This quotation is from the article on Baluchistan in the Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th EJ). 
not referred to the Pishin valley and its oonnection with Keresáspa, as that is 
rains and may be regarded as à part of Afghanistan. 


I have 
outside the range of the summer 


3. I will cite here a few words picked np from the Gazetteers which show the close conn 


ection of the } 
Baluchi with Pahlavi and Zoroastrianism. 


: (a) The Avesta word Suirya occurring with the word Khshafnya in Para 18 of the At 
thesame as Yasna LXII. 7 has been something of a puzzle. 
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tradition both literary and local connecting the country with the Kayanis. 
Firdausi relates that Kai Kaus toured through Makrán, and Kai Khusro con- 
quered it and stayed in it for a year. As to the local tradition I will quote the 
words of the Makrán Gazetteer (Page 34). “ On leaving, he (Kai Khusro) 
appointed one Ashkash as governor, and it may have been the latter who named 
the two Karezas in Turbat, still known as the Káusi and Khusravi, after his 
royal patrons. Another hero of the Shahnáma, round whose name local tradi- 
tion is woven, is that of Bahman, son of Asfandiar, there boing both a Bahmani 
Damb, or mound, in Turbat, and a Bahmani Kárez. According to the local 
story, Bahman’s death occurred in the Apsar jungle near Turbat, where he was 
swallowed by a dragon in the presence of Rustom’s grandson, Barzen, who, to 
fulfil a vow which he had been forced to take when captured by Bahman, never 
to draw the sword in the latter’s presence, refused to move a finger to help the 
enemy of his family, but cut the dragon down when Bahman had been swallow- 
ed, exclaiming: ‘I have killed Bahman to avenge my grandfathers death, and 
I have killed the dragon to avenge that of Bahman.  Barzen's words now form 
the burden of a Baluchi song, and the story illustrates the familiarity of the 
people with Iranian names and legends." In other parts of Baluchistan also 





سح == سس ست = سب 


in his Etudes Iranicnnes (II. 161). It has been translated into Pahlavi as Sûr, Khshafnya being translated as 
Shám, In modern Persian the latter means the night meal, but the former means a banquet on a special occae 
sion, But the context makes it more probable that the former means “the morning meal” and so scholars have 
adopted the meaning, The Baluchi word for the morning meal confirms this interpretation. The Chagai Gazetteer 
(Page 80) says “ The majority of the people have only two daily meals one in the morning at about 11 am., 
and the other at sunset. ‘The former is called Swára or Nim Roch, and the latter Sham.’ Swara is clearly 


the Avesta Süirya, The same word occurs in the other Gazetteers in the same connection under slightly 


different forms as Sowára, Swárag. Sawára, Subarag etcetera. 

(b) The Makrán Gazetteer (page 31) gives Amen as the local name for summer, and Zimistán for 
winter. The former word has been a puzzle to the editor who thinks it has a curious resemblance to the 
Jewish Amen (page 173). As a matter of fact, it is Hámin the ordinary word for summer both in Avesta 
and Pahlavi. It does not appear in modern Persian dictionaries, but is familiar to Parsis. 

(c) Another word for summer 'lirmá used in several of these Gazetteers (Chigai, Sarawán, Jhalawán) 
is the old Persian Tir Màh the fourth month of the year and the first month of summer. The word Ttrmáhi 
for summer is to be found also in modern Persian dictionaries. 

(d) The Baluchi word for the wind Gwát is the same as the Guad of the Indian Parsis who generally 
use that name for the angel of wind and the 22nd day of the month, instead of the ordinary Persian Bad. The 
Baluchi name is in accord with the usual rule of that language of rubstituting “gw” for the Persian “b.” How 


the Parsis got the same form I cannot say. 
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ancient mounds or Dambs are connected with the names of Kayánis, e.g. Sámpur 
near Mastung is said to be the remains ofa city founded by Sam the grand- 
father of Rustom (Sarawán Gazetteer Page 42). Gundáva in Kachhi is said to 
have been founded by Bahman. (Kachhi Gazetter Page 192.) 

THE PÜITIKA. 

30. What has gone before will I think put beyond reasonable doubt the 
identity of the southern sea, from which the summer rains come, with the 
Vouru-kasha the storm-tost condition of which under the monsoon wind is so 
graphically described in the Tistar Yasht (Para 31). Further a passage in the 
Las Bela Gazetter (page 12) throws a remarkable light on the identity of the 
Püitika. The passage is in connection with a theory about the mud volcanoes on 
the coast of Baluchistan and runs thus :—'' In connection: with these arguments 
ib may be noted as a curious fact that all along the Makrán coast portions of 
the sea become discoloured and smell horribly at different times of the year. 
This discoloration, which looks as if a preparation of thick reddish brown soap 
and water had been diffused in the sea, occurs in large isolated patches, some- 
times in streams, and sometimes as far as the eye can reach. No one knows 
the cause but all fish which enter the discoloured water are killed and the 
discoloration generally travels towards the shore. Near the Ormár& volcanoes 
which are nearly always active the hills are full of sulphur springs. Can it 
be that the presence of the mud volcanoes on the shore and the proximity of 
the sulphur springs have any connection with the discoloration of the water 
and that irruptions under the sea cause this curions phenomenon?” The stench 
and impurities are the principal characteristics of the Püitika as described in the 
Bundahis’ (XIII-10), the Pahlavi Vendidád (V-57), and Zád-sparam (VI-15 and 
18), and I have quoted these passages above in other connections (Paras 2 (a) and 
18(d)). One can easily understand them now if the Püitika sea is identical with 
that along the Baluchistan coast as has been already inferred for other reasons 
(Paras. 23 to 25). I do not know whether any part of the Caspian can boast 
of an equally agreeable phenomenon. One understands alsc better why the 
putrid matter from corpses is said in the Vendidad (V. 15-20) to be washed 
down to the Püitika through unseen channels. It looks very much like a primi- 
tive theory to explain the phenomenon. The name Püitika itself points to the 
same phenomenon. Scholars differ as to whether it should be derived from Pû 
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to purify, or Pû to be putrid; whichever etymology be correct, in both cases 
the fact that the sea contains putrid matter has to be admitted. The local 
name if any for the sea or phenomenon may throw further light. 

THE PATH OF HAOMA. 

31. Para 33 of the Tistar Yasht describes the clouds and winds as 
traversing the same path as Haoma. The explanation of this seems to be the 
Avesta theory that the white Haoma tree (Gaokerena or Gokard) and the tree 
of all seeds stand in the Vourukasha, that the seeds which fall from them are 
picked up by Tistar and sent to the land with the wind and rain. Naturally 
therefore, Haoma follows the same path as the wind and rain. For the theory in 
its complete form I would refer to {Chapters IX, XVIII and XXVII of the 
Bundahis, and for allusions to it to Vendidad V 19-20 and XX. 4 and Rashnu 
Yasht (XII. 17). The wind is a well-recognised agent in the distribution of 
plants. As to how the wind distributes seeds, and how they spring up on the 
occurrence of rain in these very regions I would refer to Tate's Seistan page 
124, and the same author's Frontiers of Baluchistan page 194. As the seeds 
sprout in the rains it was natural to infer that the monsoon wind brought 
them. 

THE US-HINDU MOUNTAIN. 

32. This mountain is described in para 32 of the Tistar Yasht as stand- 
ing in the middle of the Vourukasha and as the gathering ground of the clouds 
and rain before they come to the land. It is referred to in similar terms under 
the name Aüsindóm in Chapters XII and XIII of the Bundahis, and Chapter 

XCII ofthe Dádistán-i-Dinik. Haug has tried to identify it with the Hindu- 
kush (Haug’s Essays page 201). It cannot be the Hindu-kush, if it is in the 
middle of the sea, but there is good reason to think that the Hindu in the 
name is either the Indus or India, and the name means above or outside the 
Indus or India. An island in the southern sea would be naturally called so. 
The name Hindu was known to the Avesta people and occurs in the Vendidád 
(I 19). i 
HUKAIRYA AND ARDVÍ SÜRA. 

33. As the Hukairya (Pahlavi Hagar) is a part of the heavenly Alburz 
surrounding the earth over which is the revolution of Satavés (Bundahié X ۷ 
17) it musb be the southernmost part of that Alburz. As the Ardvi Sûra 
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drops from it into the Vourukasha or southern ocean according to numerous 
Avesta and Pahlavi passages, that river must also be regarded as an imaginary 
one situated in the south. Such at least must have been the Sassanian idea of 
it. It may be noted that there is no Avesta passage connecting Hukairya with 
Sataves. There is a notable resemblance between the golden Hukairya (Yt. V 
96, 121, Yt. XII. 24, Yt. XV. 15) from which drops the Ardvi Süra (Yt. V 3, 
Yt. XIII 6, Yt. XII 24) and the golden Sumeru from which drops the 
celestial Ganga of the Indians (Vishnu-Purána II. 2 & 8). | 

Table referred to in Para 8 (a). 

In calculating the places of the stars I have reduced for precession the 
longitudes in 1910, by 19° 3” for 500 A.D., by 33° 27’ for 501 B.C., and 47° 14 
for 1501 B.C. On account of the proper motion of Sirius I have increased its 
longitude at the rate of 54.8” per century, and reduced its latitude at the rate of 
125°2.” For the same reason I have reduced the longitude of Vega at the rate 
of 509” per century, and the latitude at the rate of 25.2.” Small errors will not 
affect the argument. 





| Position iri : 
| Interval between s when Sirius rises. 
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Table referred to in. Para 18 (o). 


I have allowed for precession and the proper motion of Sirius as stated 
above. For proper motion I have reduced the longtitude of Canopus at the 
rate of 7.5“ for each past century, and increased the latitude at the rate of 1.2’. I 
have assumed the are of vision to be 10" for both stars. The dates are Gregorian 
or new Style ; they can be converted into Julian by subtracting 2 for 500 A.D. 
adding 5 for 501 B-C, and 13 for 1501 B-C. The Gregorian dates correspond 
with the seasons. The stars might have been actually seen a few days later 
owing to local atmospherie conditions but that will not affect the argument 














materially. 
ce 25° N, 30° N 35° N 
Epoch | Star |Date of heliacal ae Date of heliacal| "®2 | pato of heliacal eee 
ee ee Se bres c MM ee ee 
500 AD Sirius 17th July 29 22nd July 36 27th July 47 
Canopus| 15th August 27th August 12th September | 
501 BC | Sirius 9th July 34. 14th July 41 19th July 53 
Canopus| 12th August 24th August 10th September 
1501 BC | Sirius 30th June 40 5th July 47 llth July 61 
21st August | 10th September 





Canopus; 9th August 











Li» HVARENO. 


By Dr. Eugen Wilhelm, Professor of Iranian languages in the 
| University of Jena. 

Mr. Werner Wilhelm Jaeger published an interesting article on Horace Od. I, 
34 in the journal for classical philology ‘Hermes’ XLVIII, 8, pp. 442-449. The 
fundamental idea of this poem is, that Fortuna disposes and governs the destinies of 
humanity. She bestows crowns and takes them away. Now Jaeger is of opinion 
that the Roman poet, in the religious disposition of mind created in him by the 
experiences of years of revolution that had witnessed the most unexpected turns 
of fortune, praises in this poem a not-Roman power, named Fortuna, who 
notonly gives and takes away crowns, but has the characteristics of a sombre 
demoniacal divinity, a brutal idol, by means of which the dying Grecian faith supplied 
the bright figure of the Olympic Diespiter altitonans. On this occasion Jaeger 
mentions also the Avestic hvarenô and the semitic gad, and thus gives me an 
opportunity to come back once more upon ‘huarend ’, a subject on which I formerly 
published an article in Le Muséon 1885, IV, pp. 510—581. 

In the Avesta there is often mentioned a sort of splendor or light named Usus. 
hvarenó. The etymology of the word is clear : its origin is the radix svar, to shine, 
(cf. siar-pati, lord of splendor) which must have become Avarin Iranian, whereof came 
neo-Persian خور‎ or هور‎ and many similar words in Indian and Iranian languages, 
But there is no word entirely corresponding to Avarenó in Sanscrit, while in neo- 


bu 


Persian حرة‎ corresponds exactly to Avarenó, designating the same splendor of 
light; more frequently however occurs the synonymous # of which the secondary 


form s», farrah, like رفرهی‎ farrihi, glory, goes back to pahl." farreh=old-Per- 
sian * farnaha. Cf. Huebschmann, Persische Studien, 1895, p. 88 : ap. Vindafarnd 
18,13. 21,10. 31,9. 36,6. Franz Cumont, Les Mystères de Mithra, 1900, p. 37 : Le Avarenó illumine les souverains 
legitimes et s'ócarte des usurpateurs comme des impies, qui perdent bientôt avec sa possession la couronne et la 
vie." See likewise p. 40. à; 
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(im Nominativ, Thema Vindafarnah-), P. Horn, Grundriss der Neupersischen Etymo- 
logie 1893, who quotes p. 180 phl. Nom. pr. Farn[bag, N(&)pi[farnái (gemme, 
Horn, Mitteilungen IV, 24) and ibid. points out, that on gems, high dignitaries 
have the surname 'farrazu'. The above mentioned words s» and فرشي‎ Vullers 
translates, “ magnificentia, potentia, and 1.1.1. Desmaisons (Dictionnaire 
Persan-Fran¢cais, Rome 1910, II, s.v.) rang, dignité, gloire, grandeur, 
puissance. 


The word Avarenó is generally used in the Avesta to designate the 
splendor of divine beings, and Zarathustra also belonged to the divine 
beings to whom this glory and majesty of the king appertained. In this 
case, the word, savaya=royal, is usually added besides, so that royal 
majesty is called thse ewor9. This hvarend is the exclusive priviledge 
of the Iranians, the insignia of their gods, kings or eminent men, like 
Zarathustra, upon whom it was bestowed by divinity. Cf. K. F. Geldner, Drei 
Yasht ausdem Zendavesta übersetzt und erklärt, Stuttgart 1884, p. 3. Sometimes 
in the Zamyád-Yasht «exh و سد‎ «l0 -bf~w is called the splendor of Arian countries, 
which is the common property of all Arians. Without any other addition, Avarenó is 
also applied to persons of minor importance, and signifies in that case ‘glory, fortune.’ 
The word by which Avarenó is usually rendered in the translations is the semitic 
wy, fortune, phl. «wv (3« and j). We may therefore suppose, that generally 
hevarenó means what we call brilliant, fortunate circumstances. Therefore, the 
fortune or happiness which all men pursue without ever attaining it, in spite of all 
their pains and fatigues, is called «eg Ay Saw Ayarend ahvaretem,-so that the 
signification of huarend is generalized into ‘happiness’. Therefore ‘ahvaratem hvarenó? 
is in opposition to £ava2m hvarend, that is bestowed by Ahuramazda on kings 
by the grace of God as an attribute of their dignity, and on elected persons. 


It is comprehensible that the kingly splendor was attributed to all those great 
kings whose achievements are related by the mythic reports concerning the remotest 
times of Iranian history. Thisis most obvious from Yasht 19, which although 
called Zamyá&d-Yasht, is all about the ‘kingly splendor’. With the exception of 
Aurvataspa, who 15 entirely omitted, kingly splendor is ascribed to all the mythic 
kings, in the highest degree to Yima KhSaéta, the brilliant, -*w-u is no doubt- 





1 CE. K, F. Geldner, Drei Yasht aus dem Zendavesta übersetzt uud erklärt, Stuttgart 1884, p. 94. 
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phl. يديع‎ 3Set-np. a 560. Tabari (L, 179, 10) says! : و والشيه معناة عندهم الشعاع‎ 0 
with them (the Persians) means ‘splendor, " and asserts that Yima was called so on 
account of his beauty. Better still Hamza of Ispahan (p. 21 in Gottwalds' trans- 
lation) : significatio vocis schid est lux, inde et sol vocatur KAurschid. Regem hanc 
inde appellatum, quod lux ex co effulscrit. In thesame way itis explained by the 
Persian lexicographers, as may be seen Vullers sub voce, and in this sense, it often 
occurs in literature, f. ex. Firdausi, p. 162, 7 ed. Vullers : | 
ندیدیم زین گونه شید رخي **جو گل روى و مویش سهيد‎ Syr که‎ 

Likewise «go , KAsdithni AMT, tejasvin according to Neriosangh, c. also 
qwe, shining, brilliant, 598591, dignified, majestic deportment). 

After this linguistic digression, we return to Yima, the brilliant. After his fall, 
the third part of his majesty returns to heaven to unite with Mithra, the celestial 
surveyor of the countries and probable ancestor of the kings. The remaining two- 
thirds remain on earth; the one is givento Thrataona, the other Keresáspa takes for 
himself. This indicates, as Geldner 1. c. rightly observes, that none of the successors 
of Yima ever again attained his power and fortune. That a part of the majesty is 
transferred to Thraétaona is quite just as he is the legitimate successor. It is more 
striking that Keresáspa is named as the proprietor of the remaining third. This 
Keresáspa is the son of Thrita and is called in Yasna 9, 30 the most useful of the 
Sims. His deeds are often enumerated, and so there can be no doubt, that he is the 
same person whom Firdausi and the later historians call Sâm. After the current 
opinion, Thrita and consequently also Sdma-Keresdspa descend from Yima, but his 
race is confined to East-Iran, where are its domains. Sáma-Keresispa therefore is 
nearly related to the royal family, but nevertheless he cannot be considered as 
capable of succession and his descendants have, on several occasions, renounced the 
throne that was offered to them. But we can scarcely presume that the Avesta 
should have made Keresáspa an owner of kingly majesty, if it had not considered 
him as a real king. The list of Persian kings knows in fact one king Keresáspa 
in the mythic times, but his place is not quite assured. Firdausi places bim between 
Zál and Kai Qobád, but has not much to say of him. Tabari gives him the same 
plaee ; in the writings of the Parsees it is somewhat different, The Bundahishn 
-.1 Cf, Annales auctore Djafar Mohammed ibn Djarir At-Tabari, quos ediderunt J, Darth, Th, Nocldeke ete. 
Leiden 1879 . 
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omits this monarch entirely ; the Dsch&masp-namak places him immediately after 
Thragtaona and before Manusch-tschthar, (the Manótsehihr of the Sháh-n&me) ; the 
Minochired places him after Kai 00580. All these writings leave no doubt, that there 
was a king Keres&spa and the Minochired ascribes to him the deeds which also the 
Avesta relates of him, but which Firdaust attributes in the Sháh-n&me to the East- 
Iranian Sam. We now know how to explain this dissimilarity in Tabari, who is 
acquainted with still other pedigrees of Keres&spa (I, 532, 583), one of them makes 
him descend, not from a collateral line of Yima, but from Thraétaona and Main- 
yush-tschithra=Manush-tschthar. We must therefore presume that the Avesta 
knows only a Keresáspa, who is the legitimate king of Iran, but knows nothing of 
Keresásp's descent from a collateral line. 


The list of Iranian kings names not only the legitimate kings, but also two 
usurpers : Azhi dah&ka, who possessed the royal dignity for 1,000 years and 
Frangrasyan = Afrási&b, who retained it for at least twelve years. With these two 
kavaém hvarenó did not unite ; their domination therefore could not be of long dura- 
tion. There is even no reason to presume that they desired this kavaém Avarenó, but 
Yasht 19, 45-64 tells of these two usurpers' efforts to attain the ahvaretem ۵۰ 
What the author of the Zamyád-Yasht means by ahvaretem hvarenó becomes 
evident from § 57, where Frangrasyan, after a vain effort to seize ahvaretem hvarenó 


exclaims :‏ 
gem nu) eque ajda có; onde!‏ 
sg bays dsany Gy Saves‏ ا ن دوب ل. ص ل ررد زره 
و pelear o Gees eRe‏ وبع زیت 
س وی س رط راء وس اسن روبرع لأس سدم 3 


“I have not been able to conquer the Glory that belongs tothe Aryan 
nations, born and unborn, and to the holy Zarathustra” (Sacr. Books of the 
East, 1883, vol. 23, translated by J. Darmesteter ۰ 300). With this agrees 
entirely Yasht 5, 42-43 the prayer of Frangrasyan that is not granted by Ardvi Stra 
Anáhita : ١ 


I auauua 
1. I quote according to Geldner's edition, who has endeavored metrically to reconstruct the imperfectly 


transmitted text of the Zamyid-Yasht. Cf. also Chr. Bartholomae, Arische Forschungen I. 1882, p. 99-154. 
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DE یل ت لو‎ EE 

سسوم ددن )وه 75 “Us‏ 

واد رسد هد« دن‌برم, وله دلا و«دي. wa.‏ سس د پیر 

ویم ندز سر to‏ سرع . ATE‏ 

Gap Seve‏ واس س د هرم 

wer yy 5-3, لأس رده وه وا‎ cree 

ex sm "xl سوو ۰39 نس و ررد‎ payo 

سې د[چږم. سې سې پر مده 

+ روبره اس رم‎ 0 dg Abo repo 

qo» qoe . ند نومع سدق و سس‎ II 

سد دد ندل T‏ سو «ډ. ada‏ دسرب مه 
“He begged of her a boon, saying : ‘Grant me this, O good., most beneficent‏ 
Ardvi Sûra Anáhita ! that I may seize hold of that Glory, that is waving in the‏ 
middle of the sea Vouru-Kasha and that belongs to the Aryan people, to those‏ 


born and to those not yet born, and to the holy Zarathustra.’ Ardvi Sûra 
Anáhita did not grant him that boon"( J. Darmest. S.B.E. Vol. Vol XXIII p. 64). 

I believe accordingly that ‘ahvaretem hvarend’ is something much more general 
than kingly majesty : we may say it is the happiness or welfare of men in general, 
the fortune that resides among them, but which the single individual cannot obtain by 
his own force, in spite of all endeavours. When in another passage, Æzhi ۵۵ 
(Yasht 5, 30), in his prayer to Ardvi Süra Anáhita pronounces his ultimate aim 
to make the earth devoid of men, he wants to make the living men unfortunate by 
destroying ‘ahvaretem hvarenó, which, to be sure, can only be welcome to Angró- 
mainyush. The words of 42۶ daháka are : 


erede dto porn 

6 دند زد ندز فوع 6ه وسکود.‎ quomm 

وا( ور ر. دد ) JD)‏ رپ هچ وي ao‏ دد ودم سل نند py‏ ل فا ویز ؛ 
eH pore eio ops‏ هو( Jaw‏ وا دد ae)‏ ل og‏ 


۰ QD DUMP لزیف.‎ MS oJ aur وس ( وی‎ ba 
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“ He begged of her a boon, saying : ‘Grant me this boon, O good, most beneficent 
Ardvi Süra Anáhita! that I may make all the seven Karshvares of the earth 
empty of men.” (J. Darmest-l. c. p. 61). 

Itis curious, that in the Old Persian language of the cuneiform inscriptions 
of the Achemenian kings, who glorify themselves for their kingdom obtained by the 
grace of God with all its splendor and power, there is not a particular substantive that 
corresponds entirely to the Avestic I». Considering the scanty remains of the 
language transmitted to us by the inscriptions, this is not so very surprising. We 
mey, notwithstanding, presume that there existed in Old Persian a word for the 
Avestic hvarenó. We can evince this from the proper name Vindafarna, which 
occurs Bh. 3, 14. 4, 18 (Tolman)' = 50, 5.68 (Weissbach)? as that of a general of 
Darius and of one of his chief supporters. Old Persian XA WKS My ۵ 
(Thema Vindofarnah-) corresponds entirely to A-vestic واد چږه د سم دا وس‎ Vindahvarena, t.e. 
"he who obtains the glory or the splendor", in the Rám Yasht ( XVIII, 45) : it 
is furthermore equivalent to ومد‎ Intaphernes of the Grecians and to 
۲ €» t> Eyl < اج«‎ Mintaparna of the Susian cuneiform inscriptions.’ :It is 
doubtless therefore, that there was in Ancient Persian a word for farnah= 
Avestic ey» 

It is certainly one of the most ancient doctrines of Oriental rulersin general, 
and particularly of the Persian Kings, that their power and fortune are of divine 
origin. Herodotus relates (III, 65) that Kambyses, in his harangue to the dignitaries 
of histrealm, exhorted them to pray to the Yeo Saeowiw, the royal divinities, and 
the same writer tells us (V, 106), that Histiacus swears before Darius by these royal 
gods. When in later days, the successors of Alexander the Great aspired to render 
legitimate their usurped thrones by tracing back their own genealogical trees to 
that of the Achemenides, they established the Ancient Persian worship of the 
‘Tyche’ of the King, that became the hellenistic equivalent of the Iranian Avarenó, 
the personified divine majesty of the King. In this sense, we find the * Tyche’ of 
the King in thecontract of Smyrna and Magnesia (CIG. 3137, n.60), where the 





1 Cf. H.C. Tolman, Anclent Persian Lexicon and Texts. New York 1908. 

2 F. H, Weissbach, Die Keilinschriften der Achameniden, Leipzig 1911. 

3 The Sculptures and Inscription of Darius the Great on the Rock of Behistán in Persia. A new Collation 
of the Persian, Susian, and Babylonian Texts, with English Translations, etc. With Illustrations. London 
1907. ۱ 
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‘cities swear by the customary gods and the Tyche of the King Seleukos (Michel, 
Recueil 19,61 — Dittenberger, Orient. Inscr. 229, 61)'. 

The Iranian hvarenó, which the Grecians render by ‘ Tyche', was, identified 
by the Semites with their وه‎ syr. Gadd,? which occurs in the Old Testament Genes, 


XXX, 11, where سوت‎ by the Septuaginta is rightly rendered è rx’ (Vulgata : 
feliciter), The cult of Gad is expressly attested in Isaia LXV, 11 : 


mb «b pian ۰۰۰۰۰ om 

i. e, you dress a table to Fortune. The Septuaginta here renders Q3 by rò ما۵‎ 
the Vulgata by ‘Fortuna’. Furthermore, ‘Gad’ appears in a series of Semitic com- 
pound names of places and persons, f.c. bysg Num. XIII, 10, my fortune is 
God, «4554, God is the Lord on a Phenician inscription (Bloch. 22). Martin, 
ZDMG, 29, 138 mentions a Beith-Gadé, which Nöldeke (ibid. p. 441) explains by 
,ميرت‎ temple of the Tyche; furthermore, we find Ios XV, 87 : 5335. 
In the bilinguous inscription of Palmyra Tóm dapetos = Gad Taimi is to be trans- 
lated with Noldeke by “Tyche of Thaimi" (ZDMG. 29, p. 100). 

According to Cumont, the cult of Gad probably developed only parallelly 
to that of the Grecian Tyche in the Seleucidian empire under the influence 
of astrology. The equalization Gad=Tyche is therefore confirmed by the ins- 
criptions, Of particular importance was the Fortune of the king inasmuch as. it 
brings prosperity or harm to the people. The Old Persian conception of the 
hvarenó is here blended with the Aramean idea of the divine destinies of the monarch 
(see Hoffmann ZDMG. 32, p. 747 ; Cumont, Mon. Mystères, Mithra I, 285). As it 
was the custom to swear by the Tyche of Seleukos, so in the Sassanian countries 
by the Gad of the king of kings (Cf. Assemani Acta martyr. orient. I, 217, 990, 
where the Syriac, ‘partaw’ is rendered by *gaddà dh malká' or by the Gad of Shapur 
(ibid 186, 192), 

Yet the belief in the Gad=Tyche of powerful men and crowned heads which 
we find already with the Diadochi did not remain confined to the Orient. The 





1 Cf, Jaeger, Hermes 48, p. 445. 

2 On ‘Gad’ cf, Cumont in Pauly’s Real-Enoyclopaedie d. Klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, neue 
Bearbeitung VII, 433—35; Encyclopedia Britannica Vol. X, 4; Realencyklopadie für protestantische 
Theologie und Kirche, Vol, VI: Gad und Tyche, p. 338—936 ; Mordimann, ZDMG. 31, p. 99—101; 39, p. 44—46, 
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time of Augustus was favorable for its development in Rome. In the Syriac Acta 
Mamantis (Excerpt. Annal. Bollandiana IX, 15, 10) ‘the Fortuna of Cesar’ is 
translated by *Gadeh de Qésar’, and the Talmud of Jerusalem (Aboda Zara I, 4, 39>) 
speaks of the Gad of Herculius, meaning the emperor Maziminian, who had this 
surname in the same way as Diocletian, who called himself Jovius, because he wor- 
shipped Juppiter as his patron.  Maximinian's patron was Hercules. (Isid, Lévy, 
Cultes Syrians in the Revue des études juives 43, 196). The Cæsars had always, 
as Jaeger remarks l. c, an image of the Fortuna Regia ( =Tixy Bacaiws ) in 
their cubiculuin, and left it to their successors as a symbol of domination. So f. ex. 
Antoninus Pius, when he felt his death approaching, sent his Fortuna to Marcus 
Aurelius. 

The empire of the Achemenides has long since been destroyed,and only the ruins 
of Persepolis bear witness to the splendor of that kingdom by divine grace, whose 
origin is to be sought in Iran. But, as the proud title of the Achemenides in their 
inscriptions, where every one of them calls himself KAsháyathiya Khsháyathiyánám 
King of Kings, has survived in the title, شاهنشاة‎ Shahinshah, of the possessor 
of the Persian throne, so, the splendor of the kingdom by divine grace has continued 
until to-day in itsancient form, but with a new capacity. For the title *by divine 
grace' was adopted gradually by all Christian sovereigns and is used to-day for the 
designation of a monarchic authority that is conceived as independent of every 
earthly power. But also Fortuna, whom Horace in the above quoted poem regards 
as the supreme deity that gives crowns and takes them away, is worshipped more 
than ever now-a-days, although experience shows continually, that Fortuna bestows 
her gifts with arbitrariness and caprice. 


Jena, October 26, 1913. 


THE GRAVE OF KING DARIUS AT NAKSHH-RUSTAM 


BY 
Dr. Herbert Cushing Tolman, Ph.D., D.D., S.T.D., 


Professor in Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., and Author of Ancient 
Persian Lexicon and ۰ 


About five miles north of Persepolis are the burial vaults of Darius, 
Xerxes, Artaxerxes I and Darius II. The necropolis rock is an irregular cliff 
extending from west to east about 500 ft. long and varying from 800 feet to 0 
feet in height at its western end. Ctesias calls it the] “ Double Mountain " 
(oc? Spex, fr. 46) owing to its jagged outline and the abrupt turn south- 
ward at its eastern extremity. 

Of the four similar tombs only that of Darius (the second from the east) 
is identified by inscriptions. If the next grave to the left be that of his successor 
Xerxes, then the one to its left is that of Artaxerxes I, and that of Darius II is 
in the bend of the cliff. If, however, we assign the latter to Xerxes (which is 
quite possible), the two to the west of the Darius grave would be those ef Arta- 
xerxes, and Darius II, respectively. We cannot do more, of course, than conjec- 
ture, but it seems likely that the first supposition is correct, as it is natural tc 
infer that the line of tombs on the south sideof the rock was completed anterior 
to that in the Jutting angle of the cliff. 

The great niche is carved in the form of a Greek cross, the upright limb 
being 72 fte long and 35% ft. wide, the transverse 595 ft. long. The lowest 
section is finished, but not ornamented. The sculpture, therefore, begins with 
the transverse limb and consists of four semi-detached columns supporting 
the entablature. Here, we see, doubtless, the representation of the facade of the 
royal palace. The base is a simple plinth with high torus and astragal instead 
of the elaborate bell-shaped socle which we see at Persepolis. The shaft is 
smooth and slender, because flutings, seen at such a height from the ground, 
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would tend to make the columns appear smaller. The simpleform of bull-capitals 
without the coved cylinder and double volutes of the richest type is employed as 
in the side hall of the apadána of Xerxes. On these rest the beams which 
support the arehitrave. This consists of three superimposed outer planks above 
which is the denticulated frieze surmounted by a smooth thrinkos. 

The entrance is between the two center columns, the three upper compart- 
ments of the bay being of solid rock, while the fourth or lowest, now missing, 
was a block which revolved on a pivot. The door is ornamented with the fami- 
liar coved Egyptian cornice but the frame differs from those at Persepolis in 
having three listels. Between the columns to the left of the door is the ancient 
Persian text of the great lower inscription ( NR. b) 66 lines. To the right of 
the door the corresponding Elamite version 43 lines, and to the right of this the 
Babylonian 40 lines. | 

This inscription is much mutilated, although Jackson seems to go too far 
when he pronounces it as ‘ almost illegible’ (Persia, 298, n. 1). A new 
examination of the rock would doubtless yield valuable results. Professor. 
Weissbach from copies recently come into his possession has been able to 
read several isolated words and phrases, certainly of great grammatical interest, 
even if they do not contribute much to historical study. Here we recover 
the abl. instr. dual, m. in uszdi[y]a, ‘with two ears’ 1. 37 and in dastaibiyà 
u|tá] pádaibiyà * with both hands and feet’ 1. 41. Strabo quoting from 
Onesicritus gives the following inscription on the tomb of Darius ; ‘I was a friend 
to my friends, I was the first of horsemen and bowmen, I excelled as a hunts- 
man, I could do all things.’ So in l. 9 we read daustd amiy.. © lama 
friend . > و‎ and l. 42 uvásabara °“ good horseman’? amiy ‘1 am’ [ealnubals]- 
iya ° bowman '? Weissbach compares with the somewhat similar phrase of the 
Strabo epitaph, (Die Keilinschriften der Achümeniden, 92-51). I have previous- 
ly compared a mutilated sentence, vainám|i]|y utd usibi]y]à utd ۵۵ 
1. 37,‘ I see with two ears (i.e. with the capacity to perceive) and (with 
understanding) of the divine precept’ with the Avesta phraseology, dáyà me— 
urune usi, ° grant to my soul ears’ (i. e. capacity to understand divine wisdom), 
as having an important bearing on the religion of the Achaemenidan Kings and 
tending to show the Zoroastrian faith cf Darius, (Tolman, Cuneiform Supple- 
ment, V., and American Journal of Philology, 31, 80). 
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The uppermost section of the cross is most rich in sculpture. The two 
rows of fourteen figures each bear the throne (gdéeu). They represent the tri- 
butary nations of the empire. To the left and right of the lower row stands a 
subject supporting the legs of the dais from the outside. These massive legs 
are carved like those in the throne relief and are surmounted by the heads of 
monsters. Volutes arranged two and two vertically adorn the transverse beam. 
Darius says in the great upper inscription : ‘If thou shalt think, something 
limited in number are these countries which Darius the king held, look at the 
pictures (of those) who are bearing my throne, thus thou shalt know them; 
then it will be known to thee that the spear of a Persian man hath gone forth 
afar ; then it will be known to thee that a Persian man fought his foe far from 
Persia.’ The countries the king himself enumerates : Media, Susiana, Parthia 
Aria,‘ Bactria, Sogdiana, Chorasmia, Drangiana, Arachosia, Sattagydia, Gan- 
dûra, India, the Amyrgian Scythians, the pointed-capped Scythians, Babylon, 
Assyria, Arabia, Egypt, Armenia, Cappadocia, Sparda, Ionia, the Scythians 
beyond the sea, Skudra, the shield-wearing lonians, the Puntians, Kushians, 
Maxyes, Karkians, (Tolman, Lexicon and Texts, 45). This important list gives 
the subject nations of the empire at the close of Darius’ reign and represents the 
total achievements of the king of kings. We note the additions when we 
compare it with that of the Behistan inscription and the SEDED on the south 
retaining wall of the terrace at Persepolis, 

Let us see how far we can recognize the various national types in the 
sculptures themselves. Each figure had a tri-lingual superscription designating 
his nationality, as was conjectured by Oppert in 1859 (Expédition en Mésopo- 
tamie, 2,192), and Dieulafoy, 1885, speaks of seven which were noted by his 
fellow-workers F. Houssay and Ch. Babin (Comptes rendus del’ Acad. des 
Inseriptions, IV, 13, 231). 

These latter have been read by Weissbach from the copies, (Die 
Keilinschriften am Grabe des Darius, 1911, 30-32; Tolman, Cuneiform Sup- 
plement, IV.) There is little doubt that this throne motive had its origin in 
the Egyptian conception of placing the subject provinces between the legs of the 
throne, thus symbolizing imperial dominion. On the grave relief the figures 
show ES head in profile, the arms and breast in front view, while the lower 
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body combines the two, the feet being in profile. The national types (reading 
from left to right) are as follows: Persia: long flowing robe, girded at hip, 
upper part smooth, lower falling in cross folds in front, and, vertical folds on the 
sides; the fluted high tiara ; inscription, ‘this is a Persian,’ iyam Pársa. Media : 
close fitting coat and trousers; round cap.; inscription, ‘ this is [ a Median] ; 
iyam | Máda]. Sustana: Persian dress; inscription, ‘this is a Susian, 0 
Uvaja. Parthia : Median dress ; inscription, ‘this is a Parthian,’ Zyam Pareava. 
Aria : a dress which we may designate Arachosian consisting of a close fitting 
coat like the Median but with knee trousers and high boots. Bactria : Median 
dress. Sogdiana: Scythian dress with long trousers and trimmed coat ; the 
bashlyk covering ears and cheeks. Chorasmia : similar Scythian dress. Dran- 
giana: Arachosian dress. Arachosia: the Arachosian dress described above. 
Sattagydia : hip apron reaching to the knee. Gandéra : the hip apron. India: 
the hip apron and Hindu turban as seen in the Agoka reliefs. Satà Haumavurga: 
Scythian dress. Sakd Tigrakhaudd : Scythian dress; high pointed bashlyk و‎ 
inscription, ‘this is the pointed-eapped Scythians, iyam Saká tüigraxa|udá]; 
Babylon : under garment with shawl-like outer garment ; pointed hat with 
tassel; inscription, ‘[this is] a Babylonian,’ [iyam  Bá]birus. Assyria : short 
tight-fitting coat reaching to the knees with girdle at the waist ; cloth turban ; 
inscription, ‘this is an Assyrian,’ iyam Aeuriya. Arabia: Assyrian dress. 
Egypt : beardless ; long smooth shirt reaching to ankles. Armenia : Median 
coat and trousers. Cappadocia ; Median coat and trousers. Sparda (Lydians?): 
loose chiton reaching to the knees. Jonians ; loose, sleeveless chiton reaching 
to the knees ; petasos or hat. Scythians beyond the sea (Saka tyaiy taradraya) : 
Scythian dress. Skudra (Thracians ?): Scythian dress and bashlyk, elsewhere 
the petasos. Jonians (Yauná takabarâ, Macedonians ?): chiton and petasos. 
Pantians : Egyptian dress; on back an outer garment with border of leopard's 
skin. Kushians : negro physiognomy ; long outer garment. Mazyes (suppor- 
ting leg of dais on left from without) bearded, hip apron, reaching to the knee; 
inscription, ‘this is the Maxyes’, yam Maciyd. Karka (Carthagenians ?) suppor- 
ting leg of dais on right from without : bearded; doublet reaching to the knees. 
For a detailed description of these nationalities and costumes see Sarre und 
Herzfeld, Iranische Felsreliefs, 14—56 ; Nachtrag, 251-7. 
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` Above the dais is a pedestal of three steps. Here stands the king in 
Persian dress, his beard frizzled, the kidaris on his head. His left hand holds 
the bow ; his right is raised in adoration. In front on three steps is an altar 
with a cone of fire. Above in the centre is the symbol of Ahura Mazda with 
tiara and hair like the dress of the king. Horizontal wings of light support 
the divine presence. The right hand of the god is raised in blessing; the left 
holds the ring of empire. A halo encircles his waist from which descends to 
form the lower body a succession of plumes of flame and of forked lightning. 
This token of the supreme god was borrowed through the Assur symbol from 
the winged sun disk of the Egyptians. In the right hand corner above the 
altar floats the crescent moon. Behind the figure of the king is the Persian text 
of the great upper inscription, 60 lines (NR a), in which Darius declares that he 
is a Persian, the son of a Persian, an Aryan, of Aryan lineage, concluding with 
the admonition; ‘O man, whatis the precept of Ahura Mazda, may it not 
seem to thee repugnant; do not leave the true path ; do not sin, (Tolman. 
Ancient Persian Lexicon & Texts, 44—50). To the left of the Persian is the 
Elamite version, 48 lines, and the Babylonian on the left projecting side wall. 
It is interesting to note that the Babylonian paraphrase [matu Ya]-ma-nu 
sa-nu tú sa ma-gi-na-ta ina kakkadi-su-nu na-su-u ‘other lonians who wear (or 
bear) the shield on their heady’ seems to explain the Yaund takabard whom 
Andreas regards as the Macedonians (Verhandlungen des 13 Internationalen 
Orientalisten Kongresses, pp 96ff. 1904). But we see from the description of 
the relief just given that there is no distinction in the wearing of the shield-like 
hat or petasos on the part of the Yauna, the Skudra, and the Yaund takabard. 
Again, the regular ancient Persian word for shield, I believe, would be * spara 
as seen in the New Persian sipara and the Hesych phrase emapa3épar & yep (6) dopor- 
It would be this wicker shield and not the notched shield carried by 
the guards as seen on the sculptures of Persepolis (e. g., the Audience Relief, 
Hall of 100 Columns) which would resemble the Macedonian petasos. We should 
expect * sparabard as the epithet implying the figurative meaning suggested. 
For taka I propose a derivation from I. E. te? z Skt. tank ‘draw together’, Lit. 
tánkus ‘thick (cf. Middle Pers tah, Turfan MSS tahmihd, New Pers. tahm). 
In this case the word would signify 'shelter-bearing.' 
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1 take occasion also in referring to this upper inseription to mention the 
form aba[ra]ha" 1. 19. It undoubtedly furnishes another example of the 
preterite with the ending of the sigmatie aorist (cf. e durujiyasa") in place of the 
regularly occurring ۰ 

In lines of three each on the left and right stand personages who are evident- 
ly assisting in the divine ceremony. ‘The leaders are on the casing or borders 
of the panel, thus forming a vertical row of three on either side. The others 
are in the returning angles or the face of the edge connecting the polished with 
the rough rock. The figures on the left (except the leader of the second line) 
carry the lance at rest in both hands and are in Persian dress. ‘The leader 
of the first line on the left is Gobryas as we learn from the trilingual inscription 
above his head (N Re.); ‘Gobryas, a Patischorian, spear-bearer of Darius the 
king’. Strabo speaks of the Patischorian as a Persian tribe and in the 
Behistan inscription (IV. 84) Darius enumerates Gobryas (Gaubruva) among 
his allies who overthrew the false Smerdis calling him the son of Mardonius, a 
Persian. The leader of the second line we again know from the inscription 
(NR d.) to be Aspathines (Aspaeaná, aspa ‘horse,’ canah ‘desire’). He wears 
the Median dress and carries the bow in its sheath. In his right hand he bears 
what is interpreted by some to be a battle axe. 

The interior of the tomb consists of a chamber from which extends in the 
rear a recess containing three loculi hollowed out of the rock of the floor. A- 
left extension of the chamber contains six others. Thus we see six vaults on 
the left, three in the rear, and none on the right. 

The royal tomb which seems raised above earth on the steep mountain side 
and associated with the splendor of the monarch’s life must have impressed his 
subjects with awe. Set out as it was against the rugged back ground, it formed 
a magnificent mausoleum worthy ofhim who styled himself, not without autho- 
rity, the king of kings. 


STRABO AND THE AMESHASPANDS. 


BY 
E. J. Thomas, Esq, M.A., Emmanual College, Cambridge, England. 


During the delivery of Dr. J. H. Moulton’s Hibbert Lectures on Early 
Zoroastrianism in the spring of 1912 some interest was aroused by Dr. Moulton’s 
reference to the statements of Strabo which appear to refer to the Ameshas- 
pands. An anonymous writer in the Atheneum apparently wished to revive 
Dr. Darmesteter's view that the Ameshaspands are derived from Philo of 
Alexandria, The theory has never been accepted by other scholars, aud it is 
unnecessary to do more than refer to its refutation by Mr. Jivanj Jamshedji 
Modi, B.A., in his essay The Antiquity of the Avesta (Journ. R. A. S., Bombay 
Branch XIX, pp. 263 ff, aud Asiatic Papers, pp. 111-136). 

As the work of scholars on the text of Strabo has been done quite indepen- 
dently of any help which might be obtained from Persian sources, it may be 
worth while to state exactly what the evidence of Strabo is, and to what extent 
we may draw inference from it. 

Strabo was a native of Asia Minor. The dates of his life are uncertain, 
but he is supposed to have died about A.D. 24. He received a good Greek 
education under famous scholars. The only work of his which has come down 
to us is his Geography in 17 books, which is complete except for the seventh 
book. His interests were not purely geographical. He adds information on 
euStoms, political events, and eminent men of the countries which he describes. 
He travelled widely, and his information is the more trustworthy because he 
generally distinguishes what he actually saw from what he gives on the autho- 
rity of other writers. 

The first passage in question is in Book XV, 3, 15, where the name 
Omanos occurs: “And in Cappadocia (for the tribe of the Magi, who are also 
called fire-priests, is numerous, and the temples of the Persian gods are also 
numerous) they do not even sacrifice with a sword, but with a kind of club, 
striking as if with a pestle. There are also fire-temples, a remarkable kind of 
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enclosure. In the midst of them is an altar, on which there is much ashes, and 
the Magi preserve a perpetual fire. They enter daily, and chant for about an 
hour, having round their heads felt tiaras, with the cheek-pieces coming down 
on both sides so far as to hide the lips. The same is the custom in the temples 
of Anaitis and Omanos. these have enclosures also, and an image of Omanos 
is carried in procession. Now these things we have seen ourselves, but the 
former matters are read of in histories.” 

Tho “former matters" referred to by Strabo are in the sections preceding 
the above passage. We may accept his statement as to what he saw, but we 
cannot be equally certain that he interpreted what he saw correctly. The 
names of both divinities occur in Book XI 8, 4 and 5, where he gives two 
accounts of the origin of a religious festival called the Sakaia. The Scythian 
Sake, he tells us, attacked the Cappodocians in Pontus south of the Black 
Sea, and defeat»d them. He proceeds: “The Persian generals, who were 
there in that place, attacked the Saka as they were making a festival of 
the spoils, and by night utterly destroyed them. And filling a certain rock 
in the plain with earth they set up a rampart in the shape of a mound, and 
founded the temple of Anaitis and of the gods! with a eommon altar Omanos 
and Anadatos, Persian divinities, and established a sacred yearly festival, called 


Sakaia, which the inhabitants of Zela still celebrate. For such is the name of 


the place. It is a town for the most part of temple servants." 

Strabo however gives this only as the account of some authorities. He 
goes on to give another which attributes the origin of the festival to a victory 
of Darius over the Sake. ‘‘ And Darius thinking that the success was due 
to a divine cause, dedicated that day to the ancestral goddess, and ealled it 
Sakaia. And wherever there is a temple of this goddess there also the festival 
of the Sakaia is kept, a kind of bacchic feast by day and night, of people 
equipped in the Scythian fashion, drinking and brawling with one another, and 
with their wives drinking with them.” 

In Book XII. 3, 37 Strabo says that the temple of Anaitis at Zela was 
also honoured by the Armenians, and that the people of Pontus all went there 


to take oaths in matters of the first importance. 


1 This is slightly obscure, but probably means that a second temple was erected to Omanos and RUTA 
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The question may be noticed in passing as to how far the description of 
Strabo has any connexion with the Zoroastrian religion. This must be dealt 
with in an exhaustive diseussion of the subject ; the present inquiry is limited 
to determining what we ean conclude on philologieal grounds from the names 
Omanos and Anadatos. 


The first name has been identified with that of the Ameshaspand Vohumano. 
Philologieally this is quite possible. The Greeks early lost the sound v from 
their language, so that the letter itself was dropped from the alphabet, except 
as a numeral. At a later period, certainly before the timeof Strabo, they lost h. 
It would thus be natural for Greeks to represent Vohu-by a long O ; in the same 
way as they represented Ahu—by O—in Ahuramazda (Oromazdes); so that we 
may admit that if Strabo wished to represent the name Vohumano in Greek, 
the $natural spelling would be Omanos. This however does not settle the 
matter. The attempt has naturally been made to identify Anadatos with 
another of the Ameshaspands, but there is no name exactly corresponding. 
Another spelling of the name in some editions is Anandatos. One of these forms 
at least must be a corruption, and the more corrupt form is no doubt Anadatos, 
the reason being that Anadatos to a Greek would look like a Greek word 
meaning ‘given forth, or shared.’ It would be much more likely for a Greek 
scribe to convert Anandatos, which was unintelligible to him, into Anadatos, 
which appeared to be a Greek word, than for him to convert an apparently 
Greek word into something quite unknown. The name usually identified with 
Anandatos is Ameredat. But if we do so, we take leave of any philological 
rules. We cannot on any theory of Greek writing assert that Ameredat became 
changed into Anandatos The corruption is so great that it may go back to 
Strabo himself, or to some error in his authorities. The case being so doubtful 
with this name, it may be equally so in the case of Omanos. 


Dr. Moulton (Hibbert Lectures, p. 101) says, “ It is generally assumed that 
Omanos is Vohumanah, while Anadatou! is supposed to bea falsa reading for 


Amardatou and so to represent Ameretat. There are too many assumptions here 


CIUEXCQ a7 Y Sy a a cm 
1 Dr. Moulton here gives the Greek name in the genitive case, as it ocenrs in Strabo. We do not know 
whether the nominative ending in Greek WAS—087 or-—es, 
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to make me feel at all easy. Good Thought and Immortality might be selected 
as the first aud last of the 4 mshaspands, according to the usual later order. But 
there is nothing beyond the name Omanos to suggest Amshaspands at all." 

The names then cannot be reconstructed from the Greek. The restoration 
can only be done, if at all, from à knowledge of the Zoroastrian sources. 

These results appear negative, but they may serve to clear the ground by 
showing that the evidence of Strabo cannot be used against anything that we 
may learn from other sources of information. They may also serve to show that 
Strabo is probably not dealing with pure Zoroastrianism. He is describing 
customs among peoples not of Persian origin, who probably retained customs of 
their own, even though they may have adopted the Persian religion. 

The most profitable direction which further investigation may take has 
been shown by Mr. J. J. Modi, B.A., (Atheneum Aug, 3, 1912). He points out 
that the two Ameshaspands always mentioned together are Haurvatat and 
Ameretat, whom he identifies with Anadatos and Omanos respectively. He also 
suggests that the image which Strabo saw was probably an agricultural symbol 
at an agricultural festival. This is quite a justifiable interpretation of Strabo’s 
words, because when Strabo speaks of an image, it would only imply that he 
saw something which he interpreted according to his own religious views. 


YASNA XXVII AS AVESTA AND AS VEDA. 
By 
PROFESSOR MILLS. 
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1. (a) ahyê yûsû nemanha! ustánazastó raf(e)dhrahyá. 
(6) mainyéush (= -yosh)? mazda p.ajourvim (=viyem)? spefitahy& 
ashá* vispéfig (= -pánsh (-?) ) syaothná. 
(o) vaüheush(— -osh) khratüám5 manahhó ya khshnevishá géush-cha 
(—goshcha) urvanem (ruvanem). 


P 





, ,1 ‘In prayer-praise.’ The simplest transliteration has been here adopted. 2. The-éush of mainyéush, 
is beyond question a mare a+u intended to express the a+u of -o : so that mainyéush = —yosh. So also of 
the -Zush of vanhéush, it equals -osh. 3. The ‘o’ of p(a)ourv- is caused by epenthetic anticipation of an ‘a? 
and the ‘7’ is mere false transliteration of the ancient Av.—-Pahl. for ‘ y’ with its inherent vowel. The ‘a’ of 
pia)ouis débris left from a redundant expression of a + u = (a) u:—the ‘o?’ itself would have sufficed to 
express ‘a’ with the ‘@’ in eponthesis, but it is better to leave these bits of débris so that they can be dis- 
tinctly recognised as being what they are; p(a) ourviyem must be adjectively or nominally, and not adverbially 
(used, asit stands between related genitives: yjnem is understood from ydndish in 9 ; from this the 0 
= yanyam) of the introductory paragraph. Víspéig is merely a graphic dialectically distorted form of vispánsh 
possibly (?) vispáni. 4. A(r)sé@ is, as L hold, more correct; —but it is unsightiy; L here use Ashd as the word. 
Ashá is naturally instrumental here, and not voc ; syaothna, refers to the entire action of the Holy Community 
in the cause :—and not so pointedly to the author of the piece, as I formerly explained. Ashd is automatically 
Instrumentally adverbial when connected with forms meaning ‘thought’ ‘word’ or ‘deed.’ A voc. is extremely, out 
of place. Ashi vispéig syaothná, might be a kind of compositum. 5. Khratüm = ‘understanding’ rather than ‘will 


Transl. With venerating! desire for this (gift of) gracious help, O Mazda, 
and stretching forth (my) hands (to Thee), I—pray for the first (blessing of (Thy) 
Bountiful? spirit و‎ (—that is), I beseech (of Thee) that all? actions (of worth, or 
ritual, of State or individual (toward us, or by us) may be done) in accordance 
with Asha (Archangel of Thy Holy Law); and for this I implore (of Thee) the 
Understanding of Vohumanah, Thy Good Mind in our Toilers, in order that I may 
propitiate Géush Ruvan, the Herd’s Soul (which cries so bitterly to Thee).4 

i. “Bowing in praise”, Ved. namasd, gives an added idea to the mere words “in prayer for." 2. Others, 
“Holy Spirit”, t» which I do not object. 3. Or “ actions towards all”. Possibly a neuter—vis’v ini ; generalising 


the idea. 4. See Y. XXIX. It represented the entire polity and cause. He practically asks for the actions of 
Asha and the wisdom of Vohumanah. | : 
AS VEDA!. 


1. (a) Asya yásà? namasi (-0-) uttinahastah (-o-) rabhasah (sa? üti-dasya 
(6) ManyohCor), (hayet) (su-)-medhah (o)  (mahàdhàh) pirvyam 
S vántasya (-ar-) rtena vis van, (prati و‎ vis'váni-và?) chyautnani 
(c) Vasoh kratum manasah (-o) yena kshnavishà ( 4ni)’ goh(-s’-)cha 
(-4-) átmánam*. 








1. The accentuation is here omitted, but elsewhere purposely left relunlant and otherwise irregular; — 
see especially the vocatives and the verbs; that other transcription was intended to sugzest an analogous 
accent upon each Avesta word. [his piece Y. XXVIII appeared in auoth-r form 1n the Festyruss to the late 
Professor R. von Roth, pages 193, 4, 1893. Max Mullers more popular transliteration is here adopted, 21 
preferred y 10 56h hd ni (sic) in the Festgruss ; see page 193, but yásá as Ist sg. sa-aor. conj of yû will do.— 
and looks more like the Av. yásá. 3. Other writers might prefer some other form from the same root; cf. 
Vedic rabAah (-s-) in a ‘good’ sense; recall approximits rabhlf- (Wh.) anl vabh4i. 4. ‘Haye’ is merely 
inserted to mark the vocative. 5 Recall duvishini (?) for form only, to du (==liv-). 6. I have elsewhere 
added ravama-s'rut- to recall ru, rauti as the root, related to ruvinsm, -a ‘humming’ in the ears’ giving the idea 
of ‘the soul’. The ‘understanding’ ‘khrattim expresses the essential element of the Good Mind, ‘the skill of 
the good-minded citizen,’ the agriculturist, through which he might satisfy the ‘Soul of the Herds’ which 
cries aloud in XI XX. for ‘good tillage? and good fodder. So that, with proper restorations, the identities with 
Vedic become manifest. We have chiefly only dialectic ‘z?’ for vedic ‘A’, ‘h?’ for Vedic ‘s’, ‘p’ for the 
related *v";-see ‘h' in the two genitives; -recall Spanish ‘ Ximenes’ pronounced * Himeneth, ‘Juan’ pronounced 


Huan, ete 9 
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(a) yë! vi mazda ahurá pairijasái vohû manaünhá' 
(b) maibyó dávói ahv& astvatas-chá hyat-chá manaühó* 
(c) àyaptà ashat hachá yiish rapeüntó 021015 56 


1 This expression ‘I who’ is very characteristic in this chapter. It occurs sporadically elsewhere, which. 
is also important. ۲ 

2 Voháà m. is of course instrumental, expressing the spirit of his approach to Ahura, و‎ voen 
singularly out of place و‎ -see also the form. He approaches “with a good state of mind’’, and not “in company 
with an Archangel",-and so throughout ;-though he may be ‘inspired’ by the Archangel of “Good will”. These 
are the crucial questions : How far shall we personify? ; and in personifying should we ever omit to express 
the interior idea? Here let me once forall object to ‘discontinuity,’ sic, i.e. to all non-consecutiveness as 
unscientific ; Asha, Vohu Manah, cannot be absolutely meaningless, even as proper names, in one line and mean 
‘Right’, ‘Benevolence’, etc, in the next. Inthe later Avesta the interior sense is often lost. To write Asha, 
Vohu Manah would be an unwarrantable affectation and wholly uncritical. The Authors never intended to use 
foreign expressions, This has never been thoroughly thought out, Asha, V. M. etc. are foreign expres- 
sions to us. We should write ؛‎ the Good Mind,’ ‘sovereign Power,’ etc. 

3 Infin. for imperv. 
4 Notice the religiously-philosophical depth,-seldom or never so expressed before at such a date. 

5 Is not daidíi really daidyát? -1 as Av.—Pahl.—** 4(?) with inherent short vewe, 0 carclesely for 
long å (?). 

6 Hvdthré to hvan.- 


Transl. And therefore, O Ahura Mazda, Life-Spirit-Lord, the wise one 
(Great-Creator),! (inspired) by Vohumanah (Archangel of Thy Good Mind), 
I approach You, and beseech of You to grant me those attainments-of- 
reward (which appertain) to both the worlds, to that of the body, and to that of 
the mind,-and which are to be derived from Asha (Archangel of Just Law 
inspiring righteous deeds), by means-of-which he (that personified Justice) may 
introduce (those) who are their-recipients into welfare-and-beatitude. 





-1 To ‘the Wise one’, so with others,—I object only to its more abstract tone as being less probable. 


AS VEDA. 


2. (a) (Aham) yah (-o), vah(-o) (haye) su-medhah (-o) (mahádháh (A) ) 

| | ich F asura, pari-gachchhai vasuna manasa ; 

(6) Mahyam davane (sta, kila datta(-4-))] asvoh (r), asthanvatah (-$-) 
cha (Sariravatah (-$-) cha yat (-ch)-cha manasah 

(c) (Phaláni (y) &ptáni (y) rtàt (rte) $achá (rtena saha), ydih (-?) 

rabhatah (-to asma-vratáni (-y-) upagrahán) dadhyát suar (svar, 

svarvati svargasukhe sánandán). 


—— = 
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3. (a) yê và ash& ufyáni! manas:eha vohû ap(a)ourvim (-viyem)' 
(b)  mazdám-ehà' ahurem. y(a)eibyó. khshathrem-chá* aghzhaonvamnem' 


(e) var(e)daiti ár(a)maitish ; â mói(mé) raf(e)dhrái zavéng (= -vánsh) 
jasata.® 


1 Exactly the Vedic expression ‘weave’ a surpassing chant to you. Cf.......wewh (-1) arkam- Indráya. 

2 Indra was aptrvya— as=‘most excellent’; here the term is applied to the chant, or else adverbially. 
ري‎ 35 I fear that the ‘Wise One’ sounds rather too abstract, yet my objection is not strong; I prefer 
Mahádh th='‘the Great Creator’, though ‘mazd@m’, fem. occurs as =‘ wisdom’ elsewhere. 

4 Notice the extreme difficulty in rendering the abstract noun khshathrem here as the, personfied 
Archangel;—uone seem to attempt it;—yet if itis absolutely sure that 4hshathra is being here used in its 
Anterior meaning as the ‘kingdom’, how is it possible that the composer uses Gáthic Asha, vohu manah, ete., in 
any other than this same interior sense even when used as proper names. Ar(aYmaiti can also not here mean 
‘the earth’, —so seldom, if ever, in the GAtha. ‘Zeal’ in the ‘Saintly agriculture’ is the sense. The ‘active energy 
of mind’; ara- to ‘ar’ (—to plough) as in aratrum. 

9 See kshoni, for akshonyamánam (?); recall (non-) ‘fluens respublica.? 

6 Some might prefer jusatâ (sic) as the 3d. sg. imperf. med, conj. used:—‘let Aramaiti come’. 


Transl. O Asha' (Archangel of the Holy Law), and Thou, Vohumanah, 
(of the Good Mind), I will weave (my hymn) to You, (b,c) (and) to Ahura 
Mazda in a manner unsurpassed, for all of whom Aramaiti (Archangel of the 
Holy Zeal) is causing the imperishable Kingdom to-advance;—(and while I 
thus:utter my supplications to you), come ye (here)'to my calls'to aid: == 


I Wherever “Asha” is here used by me without adding “Archangel of the Law of Truth and Ritual”, 
or the like, let it be understood. that I regard the reader as already fully apprised that the word is never 
written by me without its interior sense being borne in mind, and this even when it expresses a proper name. 
In fact I apologise for the use of Asha, as a foreign word. The Author would not have used the English (foreign) 
words ‘Law of Truth’ ete., not even the Sanskrit. ría, vasu manah.—As well might’ I use Asha in-my Sanskrit 
translation, expecting to be understood by a person. not previously apprised, (I make an exception here. ). 


AS VEDA. 


3. ‘(a) (Aham yah(-o) vah (vo), (haye) rta, (arkam (roham)) vayáni, 
manah (-$)-cha vasu -(o'pár-) apürvyam;? 
(b (Su) medhasam? (-ase) (mahádhám—(-dhe -'sur-)) asuram (-Aya) 
yebhyah kshatram (-fi-)-cha‘ Cà) "akshonyamánam, ((?) iti, 

| kila (-â-) akshiyamánam) : 
(c) Vardhati (-y) àramatih (-r);—4 me rabhase (-a) (üti-dàya, upakáráya, 
| tasya hetoh (-r mana) havan (&)gachchhata. 
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4. (a) yê urvünem (ruvanem) mén' gairg (gairim) vohû dad hathra 
mananhá 


(b ashish-cha sy(a)othnanim vidush? mazda ahurahyá 
(c) yavatisái ۵۲۵-۸۵ avat  khsai ؛قطوة(-5-)‎ ashahyê. 


1 Itisnow more the fashion to connect me£jj— و87‎ as equalling man-,manah with 0602 ; ‘I turn the 
attention of my soul to ‘awaking’ (or ‘to praising’). Hardiy mēňg==mēná gen or asmam acc. More might be 
said for 718710 as ideogram for mán-, or mdna- ax ina mánó-gairi—'Abode of Song’, ‘Heaven’. Or the variant 
gairim might be preferable méig-)gairim, the (Heavenly) Mount Abode’, though the concept‘ Mount Alborj’ 
seems to be later. See mán2-garó at 45,8, 50, 4; but gard (d) mán at 51, 15. 

9 Notice the close personal piety of the ideas. 

3 Notice the more ancient Vedic 1st singulars in -å here, so, often, as agaiust-áni, or -dmi. 

4 Some preferá ise=‘to wish for asha’, but such an infin. hardly goes so well with a genitive like 
bhuje, ; -see, however, the throng of Vedic dative infinitives in *e'; yet see again(a)2sham in this 28,7,9 and in 
30 (a)2sh is better as the loc. (adverbially) ‘in prayer for Asha’. He does not pray to ‘learn’ how to ‘ wish for 
Asha’, but'already having that wish and knowing the rewards he expresses his determination ‘to teach’ or ‘to 


learn (further in order ‘to teach’ in the wish for Asha). 


Transl. (Yea, I will approach You with my supplications’, I who am 
directing my soul's attention to an awakening ! (?), knowing full-well (as I do), 
the rewards of the (ceremonial and moral) actions (prescribed) by? Ahura Mazda 
(and also the rewards bestowed by Him.) So long as I am able and may have 
the power (of place and time, of means and opportunity) so long will L (thus 
knowing) teach (or ‘learn to teach) Your people concerning those holy rewards 
to be gained by them) in the desire for Asha (the coming of the Archangel of 
Thy Law, to inspire them to those deeds, and so induce those blessings). 


1 Or, ‘I who am delivering my soul to the (Heavenly) Home Mount,’ so reading gairim, “(whither all the 
redeemed must pass),” S.B.E. i.e. ©“ I who deliver my soul to Garodmán (Heaven) (?) ";so the Pahl. trl. ; seo 
&bove. 

2 Notofcourse knowing the rewards “through Ahura” or “by means of Mazda.” Ahura could seldom 
stand in an instrumental in such a sense. 


AS. VEDA, 


4. (a) (Aham) yah(-ya; átmánam manah (no) (?) gire! (mána-girim vå) 
i ! vasuná dadhe satrá manas& 

(6) Btih(-r)? [(?) iti, kila, phalani punyáni] chyautnánám (aham) vidvan 
(-nt-(?)) su-medhasah (-so’s-) asurasya 

(0) Yavat(-d) 1421 tava (ni? cha távat (-chchh-) sikshai ( 4(?) ) eshe(-a) rtasya. 





1 Togr=to awake’; consideralso gr—‘to sing, ‘to utter praise’; also giré, and giraye ; cp. girt-kshit.— 
2 Rtihashish, butin Sanskrit it has not that meaning ; possibly ‘adverse attack’ may suggest ven- 
geance, ashi also meaning the ‘recompense of avil, 
Cp. for form only, bravdni: recall tavitt, etc. 
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b. (a) ashâ kat? thv& dar(e'sáni, ^ manas-cha vohû v(a)édemanó* 
(b  gátüm-ch&? ahurai‘ gevishtái sr(a‘oshem-chd® mazdai 
(c) anû mathra mazishtem váurÓimaidi* (vavare-) khrafstza hizvà. 


1. Kat, like ‘when’ in English and other languages, is probably here the expression of earnest expec- 
tation;- ‘when shall I see thee 9 equals ‘shall L, indeed, see thee ?? 

2 Hardly emphatic asl, as especially intelligent’, ‘fully recognsing’ 

3 Gdtu=‘way’ in Ved; 4 yet seeit elsewhere in Avesta and upon Behistun (gitthum) as=‘thyone’, ‘seat’ 

4 | return to my query whether ahurdi may not be really—ahurdya,ias Pahl.—Av. y with inherent 
‘a’, see the metre here; recall the iota subscript. 

5 Some writers justly fear to accept tne beautiful sense ‘Obedience the way to Ahura’. The idea of 
‘obedience? must, however, be dominant even if we render ‘to Ahura most bountiful to the obedient’ 
‘ the obedient saint’, or ‘the obedient throng’— See a'so Y. 33. 4-5, where sr(a)oshem follows an asrushtim,—- 
approximately proving that ‘obedience’ not merely ‘the ‘obedient’ was the idea present. See also the adj. 

‘greatest’ there in 33, 5 as here iu 28,5; see asrusht6/s also in 44, 13. See also Y. 45, 5; where sr(a oshem must 
mean ‘Obedience’ and not ‘the obedient, and 15 so rendered by all; so mazishtem the * greatest’ here may well 
refer to the ‘greatest’ thing, ‘obedience’ see Y. 33, 5. lwo accusatives, one of them understood,—the ‘Heeding 
Ear (of God or Man’). 

6 vavaremaidé ‘may we teach’, or ‘may we hold of. Here we have a fine case to illustrate my 
contention, which is that we may often select very different views of the last point of the meaning while we 
accept the same identical literal words. We are not certain which sense of the word ‘rar’ to apply. We may 
have here an example of a superior incantation : ‘with this manthra we may 1] e mcst bold off the infidels as 
flesh-devourers, with tongue’; see S, B. E. XXXI.—or ‘we may cause the polluted ones to believe on the 
greatest Sr(a)osha (or on ‘Mazda’)’. 


Transl.—O Asha (Archangel of the Holy Law), shall I, indeed, see Thee, 
and Vohumanah (The Good Mind), 1 finding Wess the Throne (of command) and 
Sr(a)osha(God’s Had Ear and man’s, or the throng obedient) to the most 
beneficent Ahura Mazda:-with that Manthra-of- Reason will we cause (even) the 
Khrafstra-polluted ones (the infidels) to choose’ that greatest one (Sr(a)osha, 
God's Heeding Ear and man's). | 


1 Alternatives: “Will we caute the polluted ones to believe (so the Pahl.) on the greatest One 
(‘Sraosha’, or on * Ahura*;?" or again, most criticaliy (perhaps of all, so in S. B. E. XXXI ), “Will we the most 
hold off with tongue the infidels as Khrafstras (flesh- devouring fiends )?” The “conversion of the polluted” 
sounds rather advanced for the period :— better ‘hold them ott’. 


AS VEDA, 


5. (a) (Haye) rta, kat tvám daréáni, manah(-§)-cha vasu ((-v) aham) 
| ۱ vedamánah (-o) 

(b)  Gátum (fi) cha ( (-e-), iti kila, sadman (-f-) cha, rüjásanam; asurdya 
$avishtháya sraushtim ) 07 cha (su-medhase;--- 

(c) Anenamantrena mahishtham (thâm vâ) «vavrimahi (?)(-6)! (vavrmahe) 
kravih-(-r)-asitrn (er? (iti, kila (&) apunyán (n-) jihvê (-ay&). 


1 Recall for approximate form vavritmahi : (-r += -ri);—recall vaermahe. 
2 Or klp-(kalpa-)-(-á-)-asitfn;—recall kehrpem, 
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6. (a) vohû gaidit manaüháà  dàidi? ashá-di dar(e'gáyà (-ô ?) 
(b) ereshváish tà ukhdháish mazdá zarathushtrài (a)ojanhvat raf(ejnó 
(c) ahmaiby&-cháà ahurá yâ d(ai)bishvató dv(a)sshá* taurvayámaA. 





1 Notice that Mazda could be besought to ‘come’; see elsewhere, and at Y. 28,3. Voh m. is obviously 


adverbial instr. and not for the nom. 

2 More original than dehi. 

3 Ordar(e)gayó voc. sg. m. ‘O thou eternal (lit long-lived’). The Vedic expression ‘long lived’ refers to 
Indra in the sense of ‘Eternal’, Notice the metre at line, (D). Was not—trdi really-traya (?); recall again the iota 
subscript. 

4 The foes were military in the war-feuds, but being especially animated by the Evil One, their hosti- 
lity had an infernal element. Lhe hymn was not purely ‘academic’, 





Transl. Come thou, O Ahura Mazda (the Life-3pirit-Lord, the Wise 
One, Great-Creator), come’ (to me) in graca, (that is, with Vohu Manah as thy 
Good Mind),? and do Thou, who bestowest asha-gifts, (the righteous gifts, the 
Archangel's gifts) bestow alike long-lasting life’ on me; (bj and by means of 
Thy lofty“ words impart Thy powerful joy-inspiriay help to Zarathushtra, 
(c) and to us, O Ahura, whereby we may repal the tiendish-hostilities of the 
foe. 


1 Referring to the prayer for him in the previous strophe. 

2 Personification is not here so fuliy pronounced ;—it is guarded in this sense by the previous strophe, 
as by the entire piece. ‘V, M, is nowhere Archangel with a meaniagless name, Hardly here ‘in company with 
His Archangel. 

3 Or ‘O thou External’. 

4 Or, “With Thine ‘holy words’, ‘true ۳ 


5 This strophe seems to be put into the mouth of Vishtáspa ; not that V. was the author here ; see the 
next strophe where Z. takes up again the first personal. This reference to Z.in the third personal hardly 
precludes his authorship here. Z. was undoubtedly the chief composer. 


AS VEDA. 


6. (a) vasunà (&)gadhi  manasá, dehi (haye(?)) rta-dháh (-4) dirgháyo 
(diryhdyutvam-va)! 

(^) Rshvaih(-s) tvam ukthaih(s, su-medhah(-o), Jarathushtráya (-au-) 
ojasvat(-d)’ rabhah (-a-)-(Atidam upakáram), 

(c) Asmabhyam (-i-) cha,(-à-) asura, yena *dvishatah(-to) (dveshinah(-no 

| | và) dveshansi türvema. 





1 Haye is inserted only to mark the possible vocative ; so elsewhere throughout. 
2 Indra is also ‘ojasvant—’ 


ا 
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7. (a) dáidi ash¥ tim ashim vaühéush (= -osh) áyaptá manaühó; — 
(b) dáidi tà ár.a)maita,? vishtasp4i (a)éshem* maibyá-chá; 
(c) 035:53, mazdá khshayá-chá,* yû vê mÁthrá srev(a)ómá&'" rádá. 
i Daidt seems an older form than dehi. The question arises whether Ashá be not always in form an 


instr. with inherent nom. or voc. Otherwise of course 4374 may be here as voc. a masc, 
2. Notice the intended (?) alliteratiom 


3 After tú the voc. 13ب‎ looks more natural than —ti:—see the other vocatives. Though ¢@r(a)mait? | 


looks reasonable, 

4 See (a)zshem in the undoubted sense of ‘prayer’; recall strophe 4. See the vivid personality, proving 
contemporaneous actualities. t 

6 2nd sg. impery. or voc. sg. masc. 

6 Some might read ‘srevim’ as ‘srevyam,’ acc., with &nathrá! as nom. sg. m.; árádá as 1st sg. conj. aet. 
There is the question whether Avestic sru —does not at times mean ‘make hear’ aside from the causative, it 
seems quite singular that the Pahlavi srádan should mean ‘proclaim’—See the same peculiarity inverted with 
regard to Av. gush =‘to hear’ whereas Indian ghush==‘to roar’, etc. 

{(Notice the same incisively personal expression throughout,—see the Festgruss at p.194. A great 
Avesta- Vedist used to say that these strophes were to him the convincing proof that the Gáthas were hymns 
written at the time when the events alluded to transpired; and I add, in the crisis of a civil or inter-tribal war, a 
struggle to secure the political power. How ridiculous becomes the Supposition that they were written close 
upon the time of Christ when the language had been Pahlavi for centuries. )] 


Transl. O Asha(Archangel of the Truth,—the Holy Law—) bestow on me 
this reward,—the attained-prizes of Vohu Manah' (the Good Mind of my 
intention an:i devotion). 

(b) And do thou, O Aramaiti (Archangel of the Holy Zeal), grant to 
Vishtispa and to me’ our wish;— 

(c) May’st Thou, O Ahura, vouchsafe and provide’ that whereby we 
may (fully) hear (to proclaim) Your benignant words. 


l See once more the difficulty of “the angelic personification.” “The Good Mind of-the faithful who 


earn the reward ° is the foremost idea. An eminent Vedist would most certainly have here rendered ‘tthe 


rewards of the Good Man” 
2 Z. as the author. 
3 Or, ‘do thou grant, O Mazda and ruler.” 
4 Or again, with another text, “that 1 may, as thy manthra-speaker, cause thy message to succeed.’ 
Notice how little these variants affect what we most treasure in these hymns, which is the depth and vitality of 
the moral-religious ideas. 
AS VEDA. 


7. (a) Dehi, (haye) rta (tvam, kila tava-tanute)—haye tava(-4-)&tmabhava 

| sakshat (-ch) chetas& (-e) iva krta(-te); dehi tám rtim 

(iti, kila, phalam punyam) vasoh (phaláni(-y)) &ptáni manasah, 

(b Dehi, tvam, aramate!, Vishtáspáya (-ai-) esham (artham prárthitam) 

mahyam (-fi-)-cha;— 

(c) Dáh(s) tvam, (su)medhah, kshaya-cha, (tat (-d) ( yena vah (-vo) mant- 
rân (pravachanártham(.à) $rnuyáma' ($ravayema) r&dho-dáh. 





| Or -tyd reading—tí. 


2 Or ‘yena vah (vo) mantrán (&) s'tavayema,...—or again, ‘yena vah (-&) Éravyam mantravit (-d) 
&rádhá (-ûmi, Arddhayimi),—so with differing Av. text, N. B.—See Gáthas, Comm. 
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8. (a) vahishtem thvà (= thvim) vahishti, yêm ashá vahishtá haz- 
(a)oshem? 
(b) ahurem yásá? vaunush’ (= vavanush) narói (= nars) frash(a)oshtrái 
maibyá'-chá 
(c) y(a)&ibyas-chá it ranhanhdi(= -8) vispii yavé vaühéush (= -osh) 
mananhó.$5 
1 Again inSentional( ? ) alliteration, The acc, forms here are idiomatic irregularities. 
2 Very Vedic. 
3 Note well again the frequent 1st pers. sg. in -û, occurring throughout as against —dmi, — they are 


more ancient and Vedic. 
4 Lost nasalisation, as often, — see the Inscriptions. 
5 Hardly a first personal here as in wiptnrk3( —p.tse ) after the expression of a /prayer',—see also 


y(a)éibyas —. 
6 Notice again the ever-constant difficulty of rendering V. M. merely as Vohu Manah the Archangel, 


with loss of the incisive meaning of the words: — so throughout the Gáthas. Vohu Manah is also a foreign 
word to us, not to be ased in such a translation. Imagine again Z. using even a Vedic word in his Avesta hymn. 


Transl. (a,b) That best of gifts, therefore do I beseech of Thee, O Thou 
best one, Ahura, one in-will, (as Thou art) with Asha (Archangel of Thy Holy- 
Law) likewise the best (of spirits), desiring (it, as I now do) for the heroic 
Frash/a)oshtra, and for me, (c) upon whom verily may'st Thou bestow it for all 
the age (and dispensation) of Thy Good Mind' (the duration of Our Holy Cause 


once established and supreme). 





1 Another introduced the idea of the *best.gift' or ‘best thing’ from line (a) here as understood ; —it 
seems rather remote and compare Y. 32,4, where vahishtem mana” occurs as exceptionally expressive of a 


‘continuous state? 


AS VEDA. 


8. (a) Vasishtham tváàm, (haye) vasishtha, yam (iti,yah'-a' rtena vasishthena 
sajosham (iti,kila, tvam yah (ya) rtena sajoshah (-0's-) asi(-y-) asasi) 

(^) Asuram 73881  (àmi, imam esha-(-4-)-artham) vavanváü nare 
"Phrashoshtràya mahyam (-ii-) cha’ 


(e) | Yebhyah($)-cha(e-) id rásáse? vi$vasmai* yugaya’ vasoh(-r) manasah. 


yachchhámi 1n the Festgruss. 
See the ‘personality’ again. 


Recall rásate. 
As there was an ind. sue (loc.) side-by-side with svasmin, so there may have once been an ind 


Ae ونع‎ N € 


vis váya. 
5 Onemight form a Sanskrit ‘yave’, see niyut to 2d yu, more like the Gáthie ; see n/yava-, 
looks as if it were also kindred to yu —'to unite,’ 


24 


though yug- 


79 
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9. (a) andish vè nóit (=nét), ahurd mazdà, ashem-ch4!, yandish? zarn(a'&m& 
(D. manas-cha hyat? vahishtem, yói(- yé: vé ydithima(=yeth-) dasemé* 
| (dahmé (?) ) stàtàm و‎ 

(c) yüzhém zevishtyaihs (a)ésha’-khshathrem-cha savaühám. 


— 





1 Here personification becomes more pronounced. 

2 From this I supply ‘yénem’ in strophe 1 as in agreement with p(a)ourviyem; see it likewise repro- 
duced, in the later but still ancient introduction, as yántm مح‎ 

3 Is not hyat conceivably hvat —'quod,? (***kvod ) ?5(4 =y ) is constantly miswritten for »(uu=v) 


The 7 seems difficult ;— it was probably a mere rough breathing unless the two, hy—=quo—. 

4 Or dasmé, see the metre. 

5 (A) ésha-is a better reading than (a)2shó the wish and the power. This form has its bearing upon 
strophe 4; which see. 


Transl. (a,b) On account of those-boons-of-strengthening-grace (and in 
our prayers for them) may we not anger! You, O Ahura Mazda, nor Asha 
(Archangel of Thy Law), nor Vohumanah (Thy Good Mind, by defect of 
utterance’, since we have (indeed -made-(manifold)-effort in the tenfold (chorus) 
of (Thy) praisers;— ١ 

(c) Be’ Ye most swiftly-furthering toward-the-One king^over-his wish as 
regards these successes (or ‘toward the one praying for blessings, and for their 
completed-acquisition). | 

1 “Through conscious or unconscious defect in the method of our worship". Such atone is more 
consonant with the pagan spirit than with that of the Gatha, so that in S. B. E. XXXI, I was inclined to read 
“animated by these blessings may we not anger you," but see Yasna I. 50—67. 

2 Or ‘Ye are the...’ 

3 Notice the word Khshathremas impossibly describing the Archangel. Recall the astrahyd ‘the not 
feeble’ potentate of XXIX. 


AS VEDA. 


9. (a) Ebhih(-r) vah (vo) ned, asura (su-)medhah(-a), rtam(fi-) -cha 
(rta cha) yáànaib(—r) hrnayema *(?) iti, kila, ned vah (vo) 
*hárayema ( ?), krodhayema), 


(0) Manah($)eha  yat^d) vasishtham  (asi-y) asasi (-i-), iti, kila, 
haye, tava ? tanute (-a-) iva sákshát (-ch) ehetasá krte-(-vayam,) 
ye vah (-vo) yetima da$ame (dâśi, dasme) stutám ; 


() Yüyam (i) javisthdsah (so javanatamáh ( stha (-À Jabhi) ) esha- 
kshatram(-i-) cha $avasàm (kila, tam asmarájánam bhüyistham 
. tasya(-o-) udyogini prayatne prajavayatha), ; 
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10. (a) at yéüg ashát-chá! voista( = vésta) vanhéush (= -osh-)-ché 
dathéng mananhó 


(b) erethvéng,? mazdá ahurá, (a)éibyo perená Apandish kámem ; 


(c) at ۲۵ khshmaibyá astina v(a)éda hvar(e)thya vainty& srava. 


1 Notice that the personification of asha and V, M. is here only at all possible when we realise that 
their very existenc2 as asha and V. M. implied ‘living holiness’. Alt here abandon mere angelic oersonification. 
2 .—éjig is really = û» or—ánsh, throughout-sometimes for—dni (?)— 


Transl. a,b) Whom, therefore, Thou knowest, O Mazda Ahura, to be 
the holy creatures! of Vohumanah (Archangel of Thy Good Will), and from 
asha (as their sanetity)?,to-these do-thou-fill-up desire with-(their)-results-attained, 

(c) For I have known Your (inspired) words to be never-void-of-their- 
effect, reaching-(ever)-well their aim,’ victorious (for our weal). | 

—[ {Alternative : “What gifts thou knowest to be the holy gifts of a Good 
Mind, from these do thou fill (our desire through acquisitions (of them) ; for I 
have known your (revealed) words to be to you never-void-of-their-effect? | 
regarding-(our needful) food*, and for (other) objects (most) desired) |.“ 


1 The ‘ordinances’ or the ‘established laws';- tis hardly necessary to take *dá/Aziig" as meaning “the 
clever”. 

2 Hardly ‘from the ‘Archangel Asha’ as if imparting information. . oe 

* ‘Food was then as now the supreme question. Zarathushtra first canonised the man who grows 
wheat;-must we not revert to him ? 

5 ‘They will ۰۰ fill desire, 

4 The alternative, while, as ever in all the alternatives, it may vary the literary point, does not affect 
the main idea. ‘Food’ was, as ever, the ‘first question’ 


AS VEDA. 


18 (a) At(-d) yan (yàui (và)) (Car) rtát (-ch)-cha vettha  vasoh(-é)cha 
dadan (!) (Adhanani, dátáni) manasah/(-o) 
(b) Btavanah-o) ?)(rtivàni va, (haye) su-)medhah Co,'s-) asura (-ai-), 
ebhvah (ebhih) prna (Là) asma-prayatnaih(-r)) &pánaih Cnánàm - 
; hetoh); kámam? ` 
(c) At(-d) vah(-vo) yushmabhyam a$ünàni' veda svarthini* vantyâni;% 
(kamartham prarthitam vanishtháni), ۰ 
1 Whether prná should be so accented : see srjá, vrhá (Delb.) 
2 Notice kámem 3n its full sense ; -káme in Y. 32 is not so probable as merely equallin 
3 To (a)sdna=(non)-‘emptiness’, $/nya—. 
4 To su-artha= well-reaching their aim’. Or following the Pahl. ters. and. Sk. for our food supplies 


to ind. hvr-, hvorate (?) as "twisting in chewing’ and so for ‘eating.’ Consider also ghvar-, jhval- for form only, 
with the idea of ‘heating’. 


5 So for 0111760 (more original ace, pl nt.) to ‘van’—to acquire ; see the sufix—iya in an.aptya, etc; ' : 
consider also 048, 


g ‘earnestly. 
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11. (a) yê dish ashem' nipanhé manas-chá vohu yav(a)étaité. 
(b) tvém mazda ahurá fré mâ sishá thvahmát v(a)ochanhé 
(c) manyéush (= —yosh) hachå thvà àánhà yáish à anhush p(a)ourvyó 
bavat.? 


1 Notice again the continuous necessity for recognising Asha as a quality, or better as a quality embodied 
in the faithful citizen, the Archangel could not be held ‘in protection.’ Asha is here the ‘Sanctity of the Land’ 
embodied in the Holy Community, as Manaschá voht equals the saint replete with the inspiration of Ahura’s 
Good Mind. Cp. again 49,10. 

2 Spénishta mainyu (?). 

3 In view of Y. 30, it seems difficult to avoid the plain sense here.— We can hardly see a ‘new world’ or 
‘excellent dispensation’ here,or take ‘bavat’ fully and exclusively as an improper conj. with fut.seuse. P(a)ourvya— 
means ‘prior’ beyond all question in such connection, emphatically referring to the past rather than to the future, 
while ‘ creations’ is a ‘choice’ theme everywhere in Avesta and is just here especially in point, Upon it is based 
all obligation and authority. Y. 30 should here follow. 


Trans]. (Yea, I approach Thee with my prayers), I, who through-these- 
means (of grace) would protect Asha’ (as the Spirit of Thine Holy Tribes’ and 
Law), and Vohu Manah (likewise embodied in Thy Saints) for-ever-(for this 
reason)—teavh lhou me forth, O Mazda Ahura, to proclaim (to Thy Folk) from 
Thy (most holy) Spirit {as) with Thy mouth, how the first world arose (and how 
it may be; i.e. ‘may recur,’)” 


1 He could not wish to “protect the Archangel”, 

2 So Vohu Manah must be here again “embodied in the saint”. 

3 So, venturing to add, holding that this idea may alternatively fit the context the more aptly, in case 
that, as some think, bavat were also somewhat felt as improp. conj. in a future conj, sense. Yet see the theme 
‘creation.’ Y. X XX follows naturally upon this as Y. XXIX precedes it, 


AS VEDA. 
11. (a) (Aham) yah (ya) ebhih (-r (?)) rtam nipáse,! manah(-s--cha vasu 
| yugiya? (-À-) ananta-kalaya 
(b) Tvam, (haye) su-medhah, (-o’s-), asura, pra-u (pro) má $isha? 
(Sikshaya (?) ) tvadiyát (-d) vacase 
(c) Manyoh(-s) sacha (saha (?)) *tvena (2)! tvadiyen& (-À) 4s4, yaih (-r) 
a (-4-) asuh pürvyah (-yo'bh-) abhavat.* 


1 To the aor. stem pisa—,but med. Notice this first sing, med. here first suggested by the Pahl. to be 
classed with the other 1st singular med.’s, in—se cited by Whitney archase, riijase,-yajase ; so better than as an 
infin. (for imperv. with some); —see the very characteristic first personals throughout. Here the Pahlavi trans- 
lator first made this acutely critical suggestion, interesting, even if it be not really correct:—it is most 
possible. 

2 Could we form a yavatáte to yu ?; see sarvatát,-satyatát, etc. 

3 s'ishá—to the ‘a? aor. stem sisha—, see the imperv.'s to the ‘qa’ aor., vida, etc. ; or sikshaya, to sak. 

4 So formable from the one occurrence ‘tudbhih’. 

5 Or bhavat as improp. conj. [It is requested that this piece be studied only in eonnection with 
S. B. E, XXXI, 1887, Gáthas 1892-94, Roth’s Festgruss, 1893, Z. D. M. G. 1911-12 (Y. XLIV in Sanskrit), the 
Muséon 1912 (Y. XXIX in Sanskrit), Z. D. M. G. Y. XXX in Sanskrit 1914, Muséon (Y. XXXI in Sans- 
krit, 19 14), and the Dictionary of the Gáthic Language of the Zend Avesta, 1913. (See also YASNA Iin its 
Sansk rit equivalent, Appendix, 1910). Readers will kindly condone misprints and defective transliteration 
whic h were ineyitakle cwirg to distance, and the absence of some types, 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


Here are eleven strophes, each containing three lines of seven plus nine 
syllables, with the constant caesura;—say about five hundred and twenty 
syllables, and out of the whole mass searcely more than one or two of the words 
are disputed as to the original root-meaning, for which also almost identical 
Sanskrit equivalents are readily available. In fact by ‘merely restoring’ the 
now shattered Avestic forms, the Avesta becomes of itself nearly Vedic Sanskrit, 
while valuable alternatives ofter themselves with the few obscurities ;—the 
forms as Well as the roots likewise present little difficulty when scientifically 
deciphered. Even the wranglings among experts as to the last pointing ofthe 
ideas is hora largely excluded, when we are not so unreasonable as to expect 
minute unanimity. 


And here I am obliged to insert a remark which does not concern the exact 
scientific elucidation of this chapter as an isolated relie of antiquity. It is this— 
and it vitally concerns the history of moral-religious-philosophy. Let the reader 
note it well. What gives this chapter with the rest of the Githas their inestim- 
able position as the earliest documents of interior, that is to say, of ‘ real’ 
religion, and of the moral idea,’ making them the first! documents in this 
‘higher criticism,’ is here not touched by any differences in the last pointing of 
the literary sense ; —it is all unavoidably included in almost every strophe. 


1 If the Avesta orthodoxy and eschatology largely coincides with that of the Exilic pharisaism, even entirely 
aside from all question of historical connection between the two, then this fact which is not contested or con- 
testable, should be closely examined by all who seriously study the Semitic orthodoxy, all the more indeed in 
respect toward the eminent scholars who believe the historical connectiou to have approached historical 
identity as well as toward those who maintain the via media. Such discussions as this is meant to be should 
be multiplied in view of this all-important, if not supreme, consideration. l 


L. H. M. 











THE POINT OF THE AVESTA- 
Dy Professor Dr. Lawrence ۰ 


The inestimable value of Avesta as a stone in the arch of history does not 
consist altogether in the sublimity of its main ideas, nor in its importance to the 
Veda, though the most prominent Vedist of the last century taught Avesta 
enthusiastically and alternatively with Veda? Nor does it consist in its high 
position in the study of comparative mythology where it has the additional 
advantage of its situation between East and West; nor even, so far as we are 
concerned, does its chief force consist in its dominant importance to religious 
philosophy in general, perhaps the most vital of all departments of research. 
Avesta has its supreme value to us Christians simply because it is in its main 
elements ‘Our own religion’ at a previous stage and this effectively as well as 
historically. It expresses the very quintessence of the vast Religion of the 
Persian Empire once sovereign in Asia the rival and often the conqueror of 
Rome, and that religion is alive in ours? In its Gathic Hymns we actually 
possess the very documents of its origin—a priceless gem, even when regarded 
as a curiosity in literature, to every educated person. While I do not hold with 
others that it was the immediate historical source of-the exilic orthodox eschato- 
logy, it plainly fostered that creed against the more ancient negations of the 
Sadducees. Beyond all question it instigated that vivid sympathy between 
Persia and its tiny province which Ezra depicts and which resulted in the 
restoration of the Jewish City withits Temple. Political motives explain much, 
but not everything,* How far Avesta may have affected Greek thought 
we cannot say,—but if Plutarch could quote Theopompos (about 350 B.C.) 
describing the very interior elements of the Zoroastrian creed as being character- 








ji. A hand-maid to the Bible. i 
2. And nearly all the leading Avesta scholars are, and were, Professors of Sanskrit, though chiefly 


known through Avesta. 
3. See ‘Our Own Religion in Ancient Persia,’—Mills, Leipzig, 1913. 
4. See how Darius, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes ask for Israels prayers, superstitiously perhaps, but yet how 


really, if Ezra is true. 
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istic of all Persia without especial distinction, then the higher lights of Greece 
must have heard of them long previously.  Avesta's influence upon the 
Gnostics was that of a smothered centre ;— and: the: same may be said of the 
pure Mithra Cult ;—see also Manes with his" results. Avesta is the core of 
much. But if Avestie eschatology influenced the eschatology of its exilic sister 
with its unequalled depth of principle aiming to regulate the ° thoughts ’ as well 
as ° words and deeds ’—then it was at one staze of it close kindred to our own— 
a sister-faith to the Pharisaie orthodoxy ,upon which ours depends. Surely 
everly Bible teacher in Christendom should like to know! what Avesta is—and 
knowing it, should welcome it —as some have done, half canonising “° Cyrus.’ 
And what labour meets investigators here Avesta-is Veda’s sister, as no 
one doubts, often her elder sister. The languages are. almost identical. 
Avesta’s forms are often older than Veda's, —and even their eschatologies are 
somewhat parallel. Vedic seers and those of Avesta in far distant ages were 
the same. Veda’s first home was Iran. Yet we do not say that no Vedist is 
competent without Avesta for the simple reason that it is well-nigh impossible 
for a Vedist to master the immense field of Avesta-Lore in the midst of his 
immediate duties. And what must the original Avesta- specialist face ?— What 
strength and time do my readers think it takes to decipher whole manuscripts 
of Pahlavi,—at first well-nigh inscrutable, out-rivalling Assyrian ?—What 
time and toil to collate them, with all their stated variants ?— What time to 
translate them! One writer (the present) has contributed some forty odd 
chapters to the leading Zeitschrift, edited with all the *variants,? and ‘the same 
translated to another, each a treatise, and together equalling several books. 
What time to master the Achaemenian Inscriptions—an essential part of 
Avesta-Lore? What time does it take to write the GAthas in their sister 
Sanskrit, a very illustrative service —one of the most instructive possible of 
ways of teaching ?— What time to write exhaustive Dictionaries ??— 
What time to write indispensable histories summing the matter 
up ?—Üne writer (the present) has published close on three thousand pages 
under momentous engagements and professional duty. One book alone includes 


1 Anything like fear or dislike should be utterly repugnant to an enlightened age. 


2. See the Dictionary of the Gathic Language of the Zend Avesta, Vol. III of the Ga 
= . athas $ 
1139, plus LIX, Mills, Leipzig. as, pages 62 
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twelve hundred pages in five languagas—all new work as there presented. 
Even pecuniary outlay has not been contemptible, though curbed by widest 
circulation. 

As to the hindrances, they are trivial and mercenary, scarcely deserving 
a thought, being also universal.—Upon exhaustive success, with a subject 
vitally crucial, combinations instantly arise ;—2even assenting colleagues head 
the throng. ‘ Our point hag been well made’, say they, ‘but another reaps the 
prize’.—Pique the m ‘st puerile —jealousies the most desperate,—measures the 
most criminal. Yet these only matter as they exhaust the toiler’s brain and 
heart while he counts the golden hours. Thess are some of the heights which 
one must storm, with the side-sniping upon either flank. Yet the end is 
worth it all. A subject has been restored to our mental life, and what a 
subject ! to clear, rebuild and to apply—(Gáthie Avesta first in history pointed 
the use of ‘right and wrong’ as to ‘thought, word and deed’ within interior, 
that is to say, within ‘real’ religion. Avesta broadens our views intellectually 
and our sympathies religiously, here leading all earlier themes—and all 
religious lore is ancient:!—Avesta awakes gratitude of an especially noble 
kind and warns us against phantasies by its defects. To explain it carefully 
with all its documents is, as it has been called, ‘an eminent service.’ Since men 
will dabble with religious questions, Zoroastrian science furnishes us with facts 
which check all false statements and muzzle pious fraud —revealin x one of the 
most important of all chapters in the history of the human Soul,—a bulky 
element in all our religious beliefs. 


I, H.E 
Oxron», June, 1913. 








1. Some might ask why revive such ancient matter? 1 rather think the Bible is somewhat ancient, All 


Bible teachers are orientalists ; —A vesta is the hand-maid of the Bible. 
2. So the first Sanskritist of Germany. 


THE PAHLAVI INSCRIPTION ON THE MOUNT 
CROSS IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 


BY 
Shams-ul-Ulama Dastur Darab Peshotan Sanjana, B.A. 


Pahlavi scholars in Bombay and Europe are not unfamiliar with the Pahlavi 
inscriptions engraved on several Christian cross-structures in the south of India. 
The best known of these inscriptions is that on the cross dedicated to the Christian 
St. Thomas, and erected on Mount Thomas at Kottayam, in Travancore 
near Madras. This cross-tablet on a stone monument, about 4 feet high and 
3 feet broad, was discovered by the Portuguese in 1547 A.D., and has been kept in 
the Mount Church to the present day. The bird hovering over it, seems to be 
a dove which indicates the Christian symbol of the spirit of Christ. In his paper on 
“Some Pahlavi Inscriptions in southern India," Dr. A. C. Burnell has collected all 
the historical references to the early settlements of Christians in India, and has 
attempted to prove from the surviving legends of Mar Sháphor, Mar Aphrottu, and 
Marvan Shapir-Is (all Persian names), ‘‘ that the first historical notice of a Christian 
mission to India is that of certain Manicheans from Persia + . . . and that all 
trustworthy facts indicate that the Christian settlements in India down to the tenth 
century, were Persian, and probably, therefore, Manichwans or Gnostics; while the 
Syrian (Nestorian and Jacobite) Christians must have settled in India at a much later 
date; . . . and that the bas-relief crosses with Pahlavi inscriptions must be attri- 
buted to the earlier or Persian Christians" (vide Dr. West's remarks in “ The 
Academy," Jan. 24, 1874, pp. 96 seq.) 

(1) 

Dr. Burnell's was the first attempt in 1873 at deciphering and interpreting 
this inscription on the Mount Cross. He proposes the following reading and 
rendering of it. In his transliteration he omits all the vowels that are un expressed :— 

(Shorter Line) yin rijyà mn vn 070 1 dnmm + 


(Longer Line)min amn mshihà af alhd-- mdm af rshd-i aj asr ۵, 
25 | 
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“ In punishment by the cross (was) the suffering of this (one): he who is the 
true Christ, and God above and guide ever pure." 

Apart from the reading and meaning of the three words dnmn, mdm and 
békht, Dr, Burnell’s interpretation seems hardly-acceptable by Pahlavi scholars (vide 
Dr. Burnell's paper in The Indian Antiquary, LLL, 1874, pp. 308 seq.) 

| (2) 

Dr, Haug's interpretation of this inscription is found in Beilage zur Ausburger 
Allg. Zeitung (29th July, 1874). It is very free, and can hardly be understandable 
from the text of the inscription. His translation runs as under :— | 


* He who believes in the Messiah and God above and is the T Ghost, is 
redeemed through the grace of Him who was cross-bearing. " 


(3) 
Taking the longer line first, Dr. E. W. West suggests the following trans- 
literation of it :— 


man amen Meshikhá-i avakhsha-i madam afrás aj khárbükht. 

۶ The shorter line,” according to Dr. West, “is much more uncertain, and” 
there is little chance of any two Pahlavi scholars agreeing about its interpretation ; 
perhaps the most likely reading is” :— 

süldàt min van va dard ۰ 

Dr. West's translation of the above two lines is as follows :— - 

“ What freed the true Messiah, the forgiving, the up-raisiug, from hardship ds 
The crucifixion from the tree, and the anguish of this.” 

Taking the two lines in the reverse order, his translation is as follows :— 


“The crucifixion from the tree and the anguish of this which freed the true 
Messiah, the forgiving, the up-raising from hardship.” 


(4) 
The fourth decipherment and translation of the inscription are suggested 
by Prof. Harlez iu the “ Proceedings of the Eighth International Congress of 
Orientalists," Paris, 1892. The copy of the cross-tablet here given, is taken from an 


accurate photo thereof found in this volume, Prof, Harlez reads and renders it as 
follows :— 
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min dmen Mesihá i avakhshdi madam afrás aj asar bokht + yin razyó min 
van dart-? denman. 


“ Celui qui (est) le. vrai Messie, le réconciliateur, le ressuscitant à jamais, 


p urifie (sanctifie) par la vertu (provenant) du crucifiement de lui (ou, du crucifiement 
celui-ci, ce qu'on voit ici)." 


“ He who (is) the true Messiah, the reconciler, the resuscitator for ever, 


purified (sanctified) by virtue of his crucifixion (or, of that crucifixion which one 
-sees here)." 


The Pahlavi characters in this inscription are not those used in the Naksh-i- 

Rajab and the 0 inscriptions ; they almost resemble those used in 
the extant Pahlavi manuscripts. It is, therefore, hardly possible to accept 
Dr Wests reading of the last three words of the longer line, namely: 
aj khár bükht. The letter preceding >) -ws is not = but clearly s , which 
has in the angle an unnecessary point, shown probably through an outsight of 
the engraver. Ido not understand why the clear reading 4 chahdr-bakht has been 
altered to aj khdr bükht, The reading aj of the Pahlavi سه‎ , by Dr. West is not 
admissible because aj has a distinct form of writing itin Pahlavi, viz. س‎ Also 

۱ the reading 524104 of the first word in the lower line, cannot be accepted by Pahlavi 
scholars. If his reading were accepted, then what would the initial letter r stand for 
in that word, which is considered as redundant by the translator without giving 
any reason for doing so. Dr. West objects to Dr. Burnell’s taking van as a 
. tree of execution, as he says that the Pahlavi term for itis not van but dár. Prof. 
 Harlez, however, defends Dr. Burnell's interpretation of van By remarking: ‘* West, 
| il est vrai, met en doute sa propre interpretation de van * croix ' (o eom RE “ arbre’), 
parce que ce n’etait pas le terme usuel chez les Persans. Mais on ne doit pas oublier 
qu ‘il s'agit non point de Persans queleonques, mais de Chrétiens, et que, chez les 


uror le mot ‘arbre’ fut dès l'origine (comp. Ast. Apost., ch. 10, 13 seq.) 
employé pour distinguer la croix, comme il l'est encore aujourd'hui. I n? y a donc 
là rien d'extraordinaire et l'interpretation se TE de point en point." I, too, 


agree with Prof. Harlez in taking van to mean “a tree,” or “ an arbour, : and 


according to Christian technicality ‘a cross," which looks like the stem of a tree 
with two horizontal branches. 
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Prof. ` Harlez' readings aj asar bôkht and yin razyá are not acceptable, 
nor is his interpretation of the lower line intelligible from the text. All the 
translators mentioned above, seem to have avoided the most clear reading of 
وس ررم‎ chahár-bükht in their decipherments. It might be that sucha reading 
would controvert their belief in the Christian legend about the miraculous birth of 
Christ by Virgin Mary. However that may be, the readings aj asar bokht, or aj 
khar bakht, and sáldà or yin razyá are far-fetched, although ingenious. 

As the interpretations of Drs. Burnell, Haug, West and  Harlez, 
do not seem to be quite satisfactory, I attempt to give below four different 
readings and renderings of the inscription, which I hope will be of some interest 
to Pahlavi scholars in India, Europe, and America. 


(1) 
By taking the lines in the reverse order, beginning with the shorter and lower 
line, I read the inscription as under :— 


wi وس(‎ 2 my t6 Jer U6 5 ۱6 ۲ 5 DEUR: "PU 

Rish-razyâ min van dard denà + min hemn Meshihá apakhsha-1, madam afrás 
à Chahár-bákht, | 

"Such (was) the affliction (dard) of the wounding and spearing (rish-razyd) 
of him on the cross (min van)," who (was) the faithful (hemn) Meshiha, a forgiver, 
of superior dignity, the descendant of Chahár-bükht." 

As to my reading rish-razyd, compare Av. gw) raésha, “ wound,” and 
Arabic رزم‎ razah or sj ڍر‎ razeh, °“ spearing,” “ piercing.” The word van is com- 
monly used for “a tree" or “wood,” as the Av. b (vaná), Skr. aat wand) 
Pers. بن‎ (ban). In the inscription mentioned above it means “the wooden cross.” 
The word hemn may Le compared to the Arabic امانداری‎ (aimándári) or امان‎ 
(aimán), Chald-Pahl. neys (hemnunastan) “ to believe". Apakhshd comes from 
Av. سرد نك ين‎ (d-bakhsh), **to forgive" ; and كن ثكره‎ may be compared to Pers. 
ose?! afráji, Av. -r239 (fracha). Here madam-afiás may also mean “the great 
offspring ;” that is, °“ the great descendant" of Chahár-bükht. | 

Chahár-bükht, evidently, seems to be the name of a native of Persia, formed 
on the analogy of the name Haftán-bükht, occurring in the Pahlavi Kárnáma£-i- 





*Lit. “ from the tree." 
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Artakhshir-A- Pápakán, chapter VI,$ 1. The Pahlavi name, haftan-bakht, means 
literally “freed from the evil influence of the seven planets." According to 
modern Persian, برخت‎ (bûkht) means “a son," hence نبو خت‎ lia haftân-bûkht may 
also mean “one having sevensons," and this signification is consistent with the 
statement of the Pahlavi text of the Kárnáma£, that “he had seven sons” (vide 
the foot-note on the name in my English translation, p. 24, revised edition, 1896). 
Similarly, the name Chahár-bükht might also mean * one having four sons." The 
man, Chahár-bükht, mentioned above in the Pahlavi inscription, had very probably 
emigrated from Persia to Assyria during the Parthian dominion in Persia, some- 
time about the beginning of the first century before Christ, for trade purposes, and 
professed the Jewish religion there continuing on his Persian name. It is possible 
to infer hence that the Christian prophet had inherited not only Persian 
religious ideas and teachings to a certain extent from his great Persian ancestors, but 
also their intellectual faculties, and powers of sublime imagination, 
(2) 

Rish-razya min van dard dend + mûn hemn ار‎ ápakhshá, 4 madam- 
Aprahim 4 Chahdar-bakht. 

‘< This (was) the affliction of the spearing and wounding of him on (min) the 
cross, who (was) the faithful Meshiha, the merciful one, the descendant of the guen 
Abrahim, (who was) the descendant of Chahâr-bûkht.” 

By “the great Abrahim" is meant probably the prophet of that name men- 
tioned in the Old Testament. The last letter m in Aprahim seems to have been 
mutilated, the lowest part of it being still slightly visible. 

From the above interpretation it would follow that Chahar-bikht was a 
remote ancestor of Abrahim, who was again a remote ancestor of Jesus. 

(8) 

By reading the lines in their proper order, taking the upper and o line 
first, it can be read and rendered as follows :— 

Min hemn Meshiha dpakhsha-i, madameafraji, 4 chahár bôkht; rish- 
razyá min van dard dend. 

* He of whom the faithful Meshiha (was) a forgiver, (was) highly exalted; he 
(was) redeemed from the four (regions of Hell) ; this Aves due to) the aflliction of 
the spearing and wounding (of Meshihá) on the cross.’ | 





Oe‏ لد جا a‏ ل ل ا 
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"The engravers of the inscription on the bas-relief of the Mount Cross were 
clearly Christian emigrants from Persia to India, and well conversant with the 
ancient Persian ideas about Heaven and Hell. The ancient Persian Religion from 
the earliest ages taught the existence of the four regions of Heaven, namely, 
-Háümata, Háükhta, Hvarshta and the Garó-nmána, and also the four regions of 
Hell, namely, Dashmata, Dazhikhta, Dazhvarshta and the Achishtem-ahim, in 
the next world (see Hâdôkht Nask, chaps. I-III). This very idea seems to have 
- been expressed by the Persian engravers to represent the miraculous power of their 
- Redeemer, Christ. 


(4) 


Following my third interpretation of the upper line, I might here suggest a 


possible different reading and meaning of the lower line :— 
Rasáül-ich Yeh min van dard dená ; meaning :—‘‘ This (was) the affliction on 
the cross even of the messenger of Jehovah." 


Rasál is a. Semitic word, Yeh and Jeh are one and the same, signifying 
literally in Chald.-Pahl., ‘‘ The Being," “God,” or ** Jehovah.” 


» From the historical references which are so elaborately mentioned by Dr. 
Burnell in his paper aforesaid, it is not difficult to ascertain that the inscription in 
question was the work of one or more of a batch of Persian Christians of ancient 


Irán, who had, probably on account of Mahomedan violence and persecution emig- 


¿rated from Persia in the VII century A.D., settled themselves in the south of 
India, especially in Travancore, and established their church there, Coming from 
Persia, they seem to have continued the use of the language (Persian or 
Pahlavi) of their native country like the Zoroastrian emigrants from Persia to 
India, and kept up for several years the memory of the ancient Persian legends and 

«traditions: regarding Jesus and his lineage. One of these Persian legends may 
have been, considering the occurrence in the inscription of the “clearly readable 

„proper name: Chahdr-batht (in my- first and second interpretations given above), 

that a Persian named Chahár-bük^t was one of the distant ancestors of - Jesus. ۳ 
second translation, further suggests the reading of another proper name of a person 
. very well-known in the Biblical history, namely, Abraham, who is accepted by. the 

Christians as one of the distant ancestors of Jesus-Christ. 


BRIEF NOTES ON CERTAIN PASSAGES OF THE AVESTA. 
By Ervad Sheriarji Dadabhai Bharucha. 

Sixty years ago the texts and translations of the Avesta which were then in^ 
vogue among Parsees, were generally incorrect and unsatisfactory. Thanks to the : 
brilliant results of the patient studies of the western Oriental Scholars, from Burnouf, » 
Bopp and others down to Westergaard, Geldner, Spiegel, Justi, Haug, Darmestater, : 
Mills, and other eminent scholars of our own time, we have now more accurate and 
reliable texts and translations of our sacred Scripture. The original materials in: 
preparing these texts and translations were the Indian and Iranian manuscripts of the 
Avesta and the Pahlavi translations and other books, from: which, coupled with the 
marvellous philological ingenuities of eminent savants and scholars, we have beem: 
furnished with almost correct texts and trustworthy translations. Admirable 
though they are in their own way and do good and great service to the progress of 
Science, they cannot still be considered altogether perfect and final. For, sometimes 
these learned translators, relying upon the traditional Pahlavi myths and Mediæval 
fantastic imaginary expositions, have produced translations whereof some passages 
are at times found to be not only absurd and irrational but they also give cause to 
insinuate undeserved imputations upon the teachings of the holy Avesta. But the 
humble writer of these lines is of opinion that if the study of the Avesta be prose- 
cuted with a little more patience, care, and devotion, here and there alterations in the - 
texts and corrections in the translations would suggest themselves to our minds, 
such as would be free from absurdities repugnant to our common sense, and they may 
approach more and more to accuracy and truth. With this view I note down in 
this paper a few of the more interesting and important suggestions as they have 
occurred to me in my studies. 4 

I. 
THE NAMES OF THE SIX GAHAMBARS OR SEASON FESTIVALS. 
| Visperad, kardá 1, para. 2. 

Formerly it was a traditional belief among us, based upon the later and 

more recent Pahlavi-Pazend and Persian writings, such às the Afrin-e-Galambár, 











arm during that period. Though this might appear a very common experience 
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the Bun4daA?sh, the Raviyets and others, that these Gahambars were the festivals in 
commemoration of the six creations of Hormazd. If they were really so, their names 
would have been different from what they are. For example, the name of the first 


Gahambar would then have been * Asmó-dáiti" (creation of the sky), of the second 


“ Ap dditi” (creation of waters), of the third * Zem-dáiti" (creation of the earth), 
and soon, But the names of the six Gahambárs, as they stand in the Avesta, are 
obviously the names of times of certain seasons of the year and not of creations. Not 
only these names but theie qualifying words and phrases also denote certain events 
and acts appropriate to those seasons. Most of these names with their qualifying 
words and phrases have been already made familiar to all by learned translators of 
the Avesta Still it would not be out of place if we venture to reproduce them 
here with certain modifications and further elucidations of my own. 


- (1) Maidhyóizaremaya Payangh. Mid-spring, abounding with water or. 


showers of rain or milk or sap. 

(2) Maidhydishema  Vástróddtainya. Mid-summer, the grsss-cutting time, 
اس یدب(‎ grass, and 4/9 a to cut. 
` ° (3) Paitish-hahya Hahya. The cereal season, the harvest time, the reaping 


of cern and fruit. 

(4) Ayáthrima Fraourvaéshtrima Varshniharshta. These three words are 
interesting as regards their meanings, derivations, and explanation. Aydthrima, 
cessation of journeys, (owing to the ending of summer or warm season, and approach 
of winter, مب‎ = 9" negative + ومد لاد‎ - AN, journey, pilgrimage, exodus). 
This word can also be taken as -»- going, from Y د‎ to go, and mdm 
fire, heat, the Rapithvan, meaning thereby the going away i.e. the ending of the first 
seven months of the religious year during which period the Rapithvan Gah is reci- 
ted at noon. Fraourvaéshtrima, the ending (viz. of the summer, from 4/ »4»5, 
to end. Compare aswa» the end, termination) This adjective may be 
explained in another way also, asit has traditionally been done, which says that 
Rapithvan or heat remains on the surface of the earth for seven months of the warm 
geason, and consequently we feel the waters of wells cool. It then goes down into 
the bottom of the earth during the winter, and consequently we feel the waters in 
wells w 


1 
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of all men, and whatever else the scientific explanation of this phenomenon may be 
advanced by the votaries of Science, one cannot expect tohave a better explanation 
of this phenomenon from old Iranian traditions. Following this traditional explana- 
tion the word may be translated “descending of Rapithvan or heat into the bottom 
of the earth." The last word Varshniharshta may also be explained in more than 
one ways. First, it may mean bull-liberating time (from 5-5 a bull, = Sk. 
afm, English bison, and -e--e from y^ Sd Sk. روج‎ Pers. oS to let 
loose, to liberate). To liberate the bull from what? From ploughing the field, 
because cultivation cannot be carried on in the succeeding wintry season. Secondly, 
it may also mean, according to tradition, the rutting season of the male cattle. 
Thirdly, by correcting 4325+ into se-~v) Sk 28, showers of rain, and 4/^ $e to 
loosen, it may mean the time of the pouring of rains, in other words, the rainy 
season. Fourthly, if we compare the word with the Sanskrit 3915831 (setting the 
bull at liberty on occasion of a. sacrifice or obsequial oblation) it reminds us of some 
ancient ceremony of the remotest time when the Aryás, the common ancestors of 
both, the Hindoos and the Parsees, lived together and performed similar ceremonies 
at the end of the warm season of the year, when their year began with the com- 
mencement of the wintry season. Hence the origin of the Sanskrit Wt and aaar, 
meaning both, (1) the autumn, as well as (2) the year, and in Iranian languages 
also, Avesta gS» meaning both (1) the wintry season, and (2) the year ; the 
Pahlavi-Pázend and modern Persian % cold, and J“ a year. Perhaps in this 
word also we can trace the origin of the old Aryan idea of meritoriousness of 
Gódána, atat giving of cows and bulls in charity to the sacerdotal class on the season 
of the wig lasting for fifteen days among the Hindoos and on the occasion of Avestic 
wed» (Yasna, HA 1, paras 9 and 17 ; Ha 2, para 17 ; Ha 8, para 19 ; HA 4, para 
22; Ha 6, para 16 ; Hâ 7, para 19) commonly known as Farvardegán, and lasting 
for ten days among the Zoroastrians. 


(5) Alaidhydirya Qaredha. The middle day of the cold season, that is, mid- 
winter (2«eg»c = Sk. aq middle, and wu» = Sk, am, a day, and ~eS+» Sk. azz, cold, 
one of the two consecutive ya-syllables being dropped by syncope . This 
etymology is supported even by the Pahlavi Bundah3sh which asserts that the 
Médhyárem Gahambár must fall in the severe winter. 
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(6) Hamaspathmaédhya | Arétó-karethna. These two words are also interest- 
ing. For, they may be derived and explained in various ways. (1) وسوس‎ Sk. 


aa; Pahlavi-Pazend 5 ham and wer Admin Pers. oreh summer; mus , a 


transposition and contraction of ويس بع‎ & Sk. ay Pahlavi-Pazend gw shav 
modern Persian شب‎ , night, with the insertion of ¢ or. رف‎ and -»es-« middle. 
So the word would mean literally “summer night middle,” ie. that midnight on 
which the summer or warm season. commences. (2) » sw summer, 69 Sk. 


qq path, »»es+¢ middle, which would mean the middle of the Zodiac or the path of: 


the sun occurring at the beginning of the warm season, ۰ the middle of the sun’s 


course towards the Summer Solstice. (3) ee Sk. aa, Pahlavi »6 Paz; e+e: 


Pers. x whole; de» a contraction of  مسدوسس‎ Sk. am, a year, and 
sawe Sk. Aa, sacrifice, with the termination -» belonging to. The word, 


therefore, would mean the occasion of performing the saerifice at the completion of- 


the whole year. (4) - Sk. aa, equal -6é+v» a transposition and change 
of ywe Sk. am, night, and هس‎ Sk. s, day (compare aa, to-day) which 
would mean equal night and day و‎ 4.6. equinox (viz. vernal). (5) -e Sk. aa, equal, 
boy» Sk. aq, to-morrow, wey»; Sk. aa, middle, which would mean 
the time, of which the next day will have equal middling (of day and night). 


Areto-karethna, ‘This adjective can be derived in two ways. First, by correcting: 
we» into ~~ it would mean the time when the whole day is cut into 


two equal halves. +g + Sk. aq half, and 7Z oDi Sk. gd; to. cut. 


Secondly, if we keep the orthography of the text untouched, it would: mean, as: 
the extant traditional rendering goes,, ورم سويب‎ mos. the time of performing holy. 


ceremonies. (sð = -- Sk. wa, Pahlavi -væ Paz. ww Pers. 
اشوى‎ holy meritorious deeds or ceremonial rituals, and رد‎ ts. Sk. & Pahlavi- 
Pazend me» Pers. كردن‎ to do). 

An objection might be raised as to the various ways of explaining and deriv- 
ing the above words, It would be said that really speaking each word must have 


only one meaning and one derivation. What- is the use then of examining these» 


words and phrases in more than one ways ? Our reply is that in whatever philo- 
logical way we examine these names and phrases, none of them leads us. to the idea of 
creation as has been erroneously understood by medieval tradition, On the contrary; 
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the idèa underlying these words and phrases is found to be only of the seasons of the 
year. 


il. 


THE 33 RATUS OR THE PRESIDING SPIRITS OF THE 
RITUALISTIC TIMES. 


(Yasna Há 1, paras 10 and 17, Hû 2, para 17; Hû 8, para 12; Hâ 4, 
para 15; Ha 6, para 9; Hà 7, para 12; Ha 17, para 9 ). 


Five words in Yasna Î, 10, viz. ag, ummm, ,دم روس‎ 25,5562] 
and *»je- not being correctly understood, have misled for centuries, from 
the great Mobed .Neryósengh Dhaval, the Sanskrit translator of the 
Avesta and other Zoroastrian writings, down to our present day, many able 
‘and learned western savants as well as our Parsi scholars in the correct 
rendering of this passage and in understanding an important fact of the 
Zoroastrian religion relating to its calendar. The old Pahlavi translator of the 
Avesta has rendered s0 by T péràmün round about, and بوسده زه ددط,‎ by شور‎ 
hávan, and *s»*-5 by ذه‎ rad or وس‎ radih the presiding spirit, and ng) وسو‎ 
by كدوم‎ nazist nearest. Now, the Pahlavi me, Advan, when deciphered as 
such, has two meanings, (1) the mortar to pound the twigs of the Hom plant, 
and (2) the Hdavan gah, the time from sunrise tonoon. Hence some traditional 
Parsi translators have understood re 1022 péràmün hdvan to be round 
about the mortar, and they give the farfetched explanation that the phrase 
alludes to 33 ceremonial implements round about the mortar of Hóm in the 
Yejishne ceremony. When called upon to enumerate the thirty-three imple- 
ments, noone seems to succeed in giving a satisfactory enumeration. Mobed 
Neryósengh seems not to have paid heed to this strange traditional explana- 
tion and has understood the word xw Advan in the sense of Hdvan-gdh. All 
-modern scholars have followed Neryósengh and have been satisfied with the 
meaning of these two words as ‘round about the Hdvan-gah’. But 
‘round about the Hâvan-gâh” is a very vague and meaningless ex- 
pression. For how can the time of the gûh be said to have a round 
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shape ? The conception of time is always lengthwise, and therefore it can 
have only two ends, viz. the beginning and the end. Again, to under- 
stand, as some have done, Hdvan as meaning the more important sacerdotal 
time when holy rituals are performed, is also not quite clear and appropriate. 
Because many such rituals are performed in other 6075 also. Thus both 
these renderings and explanations do not quite satisfy the critical mind. 
About eight years ago setting aside these unsatisfactory renderings, I tried 
to give a new translation of this para 10 of Yasna, Ha I, which was then 
published in the Gujerati Journal, the “ Rast GÓftár," and subsequently in a 
pamphlet form named arad vHidid WAN dad Wait (The Zoroastrian 
Religious Calendar of the Avestic Times). In that pamphlet I have fully 
explained the words $»), bape, meus, and b»»j}orwy-aysdsev, I take, 
along with Dr. Geldner, the two words s+» and $»-j»»e not separate 
but a compound, $sabe»»-o:).»» meaning “belonging to the full year." 
jonwy — Sk. waa the year of 360 days, to which the prefix 
sds, allied to the root %0 =Sk. y, to fill, being added, we get the 
word -je»ee--oJ3-s- Sk. Walaa, meaning the full or complete year, ۰ 
the year consisting of one revolution of the sun from the point of starting to 
returning again to the same point. In other words, a full astronomical year of 
365+ days, or more accurately of 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, and 47 seconds. 
byw, these; viz. the above*mentioned. The meaning of ye) here is 
occasions, seasons, or presiding holy spirits of the times.  -v-e:s$-3, Pahlavi 
دم‎ nazist, nearest-e»w, nakhust Pers, ~= of the first or former (age of the 
Zoroastrian religion), when there were nine periods of the year, each consisting 
of 40 days, see Yasna Hà 16, paras 3-10 where Hormazd is the first day, 0 
the thirtieth, and after that the following ten days are given, making 
in all the period of forty days each ; viz. (31) tl) cem ogy ; 
(32) ey eux»; (33) weno ; (34) 349», (35) سود‎ wal ; 
(36) &3-»» wawe; (87) l»owisb وإدندوسة.‎ ; (38) -e339b وییووت.‎ (39) 
seega que»; (40) -3-e9»v»-, and five intercalary days of the 
Gáthás added at the end of the year, deferring the remaining six hours 
of the year to be added in the form of a day or days at suitable 
occasions. In that pamphlet I have traced the rule of the Zoroastrian 
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religion regarding the diurnal festivals when the names of the day and of the 
month are the same, such as, Mehergán, Meher feast, Abangdn, Aban feast, 
Adargán, Adar feast, and so on, and also therein I have shown that at this 
first or former period of the Zoroastrian religion the first period (or call 16 
month) was presided over by Daé Dádár Hormazd and the last by Adar. The 
word Nazdishta = Nakhást (of the first or former age which is a synonym of 
Aves tie paoirya) itself suggests that the month-period of forty days was after- 
wards shortened into that of thirty days of twelve months in a subsequent 
Avestic time, which arrangement has been continued up to the present day 
[See Hà 1, para 11; Hâ 2, para 11; Hê 3, para 13: Ha 4, para 16; Ha 6, para 
10; Hà 7, para 13]. [As to the distinction of the two periods of tkaéshds, the 
first of the time of Zarathushtra himself and the subsequent one called apara, 
compare Zarathushtrahó Varenemcah tkaéshemcha, Yasna, Hà XVI, para 2, and 
Aparemcha tkaéshem, Uzirin Gah, para 7]. 


With this necessary short explanation 1 translate the aforesaid paragraph 
(Yasna, I. 10) as follows:— 


“ I announce, and complete (my Yasna), to all these (above-mentioned) 
presiding holy spirits of time, who are of the first or former (age of religion), 
appointed to preside on the thirty three occasions of the full solar year; and 
which as of the best ceremonial order were ineuleated by Ahura Mazda and 
proclaimed by Zarathushtra.” 


It may naturally be asked which are the above-mentioned 33 occasions or 
their presiding spirits to be adored at their appointed times during the full 
solar year ? They are classified and enumerated in Yasna Hâ I, paras 1-9, 17; 
Hê 2, paras 2-9, 17; Ha 3, paras 1-11, 19; Hà 4 Paras 2, 4-14, 22; Ha 6, paras 
18,16; Hà 7, Paras 1-11, 19; Ha 17, paras 1-8, 17. They are arranged 
in these passages in one and the same order of (1) ayara, (2) agnya, (3) 

mahya, (4) yáirya, and (5) caredha. Putting them in tabular form, they are as 


follows :-— 


` 06 





The Five Classes of the solar years | (1) Ayara, (2) Agnya, (3) MáAya, 
religious oceasions. (4) Yaurya, (5) Caredha. 





1. 9 From Daê Dádár Hormazd up to 
ddar, the last. (Yasna Hâ, I. paras 
1-2). The diurnal festivals when the 
names of the day and the month 
are the same, 


2. Agnya. 5 | The Five Gáhs (Yasna Ha I, 
paras 3, et sequor, and similarly in 
other Hás). 





93.  Mdhya. 3 | Antare-màh (the new ‘moon ) ; 
Perenómáh (the full moon); and 
Vishaptatha (the intercalary days 
to equalise the lunar year with the 
solar year. (Yasna Ha I, para 8, 
Máh  Nyáish, para 6. Compare 
Dastur Peshotan Sanjana's Pahla- 
vi Dinkard, Chapter 419 ; Kama 
Memorial Volume, p. 12-28). 


4. Vdirya | 6 | Gahambars or ‘season festivals 
| (Yasna Hà I, para, 9, and similarly 
5. Qaredha — | in other Hás). 


| 33 | Total. 
It will be seen that in this table there are two blanks left. Put Ayarain number 

1, the first of the series of the five classes of the solar year's religious occasions, and 
put 10 in the blank space against ('aredha, the fifth and the last class ofthe series 
‘of the five classes of these occasions, and we get the table completed with the total 
number 33. Of these five class-names the first name in the blank space of number 1 
is not mentioned in the text of the Avesta. But we can easily make out what it is. 
It is nothing else but Ayara which is here to be taken as understood. For, very 
often in the enumeration of certain series of names the first is taken as understood 
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in the-A vestá as also in other lauguages. For example, in the Hormazd Yasht; 
para. 7, where the. ordinals "mea, -»v335, etc, are met with, they suggest that 
»»Ssbay ig there to be taken as understood. Similarly in. this. place also. 
Ayara isto be taken as understood, because the following Agnya, Madhya; 

ete. suggest that as they are the consecutive class-names of the series. of 
Ayara, Acnya, MáAya, Yáirya, and Varédha, the name of the first class Ayara is- 
tobe taken here as. understood; we must remember that in all other placesin the 
Avesta where this series of class-names occur, it always begins with Ayara and ends- 
with Caredha. »S#»~ means a class of festivals, each lasting for a day, on which the 

name of the day and that of the month is the same. Again, the total at the bottom 
of the table is spoken of as 33. Summing up the occasions. of the first four classes 
in the above table (94-5 +#3+-6 — 23) the numberis 23, which means that the number 
of the fifth and the last class Caredha must be 10 (33—23= 10). Now, what must 
be these ten of this last class Varedha? C'aredha etymologically denotes ‘ belonging 
tothecold season.’ Therefore it means here a festival of ten (days) of the cold 
season. What must be this festival of ten days ? It must be the festival of ten 
days of Farvardegán, which falls at the end of the cold season, (See Farvardin 

Yasht, para.. 49). 

A: careful reader will see that in. this and other passages: mentioned’ above- 
which relate to: the series. of class-names of. Ayara, Agnya, Mûhya, Yáirya, and: 
Qaredhw, there is a sketch of the religious calendar of the Zoroastrians of: Avestic 
times, 

The Kadimi sect of the modern Parsees recognises the religious year consisting 
of 365 days only. But from what we have shown above in Note I. as regards the 
meanings, etymology, etc., of the six Gahambars it is clear that our religious year 
is theyear of natural seasons, And since the seasons of nature recur infallibly in 
the-complete year of 3651 days, itis absolutely necessary that the arrear of the 
remaining six hours of the complete year must inevitably be intercalated at some 
suitable time, Their denial, therefore, of this intercalation of the remaining six 
hours of the complete year is untenable. The Shehensháhi sect of the modern 
Parsees, though recognising the necessity of intercalating the arrear of the six hours 
in the complete year at some suitable occasion, holds that it should.be made in the | 
form'of a month of 30 days at the lapse of 120 years. But this mode of intercala- 
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tion is fraught with inconvenience and disadvantages. For, in that long period 
of 120 years the fixed seasonal as well as other festivals and occasions could not be 
observed at their appropriate or even approximate fixed seasonal times, Moreover, 
we cannot also be sure of being free from natural, national, and other worldly cala- 
mities which may befall during that period and make it impossible to intercalate the 
month at the end of this long interval of 120 years. As a matter of fact we Parsis 
have had the bitter experience of this disadvantage in that since the downfall of the 
Sásánian dynasty the ancestors of the Shehensháhi sect of the Parsis have been 
able to add the intercalary month only once and consequently at present our reli- 
gious festivals fall at wrong times and seasons. In -order to have a correct and 
fixed seasonal religious calendar, our wise and thoughtful coreligionists are anxious 
to reform the present incorrect and imperfect calendar and so fix the festivals and 
other occasions that they may always fall on their appropriate fixel seasonal times, 
How is this to be performed ? 

The chief characteristic of the Zoroastrian religious calendar consists in its 
simpleness and convenience of intercalating the arrear of time in day-form and also 
in avoiding the rather inconvenient method of counting the days of the month in 
unequal numbers, as also in avoiding intercalation of the fractions of the diurnal 
time. Hence in conformity to its character of simplicity and satisfying also the 
demands of religious rituals, the best course is to adopt the system of intereala- 
tion of one day at the expiration of every fourth year, making it of the duration 
of 366 days. This mode of intercalation is already in practice among all the 
civilised nations, which year is called the leap year. It would be convenient both 
for religious and practical purposes, if the leap year of the Zoroastrians would also 
fall in the same leap-year as that of the Europeans, the 366th intercalary day to 
be called ۴ 4vardád Sal Gah’ with its appropriate religious recitals as is extant 
in our ritualistic books, such as °“ duestd-2-Vajaha” or Avv رتچ‎ under the 
heading of '' Khashndman-é-Sédi Nóróz" from which we ean infer that the 
dedication of this day is fit to be made to Khorddd, the presiding spirit of all 
times [Compare “ Afrin e-Rapithvan, page 99, of the Pázend Texts ]. 

We shall conclude this note without entering into further details of this 
subject, oontenting ourselves with showing that the Zoroastrian religious year 
of the first ag» of Avestic times began with Da? Dádár as the first month of the 
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year and Adar as the last. The present notion of Farvardin as the first month 
and Spandármad as the last month of the Zoroastrian year was unknown in the: 
old Avestie times. The custom of reckoning the order of months from 
Farvardin. came in. vogue in some post-Avestic time, possibly sometime 
after the downfall of the Sássánian dynasty, and probably when Jalal-ud-din 
Malik Shah of the Saljüki dynasty inaugurated his own era. During his time: 
Farvardin the first in order of the months of Yazdejardi era, which began with: 
his accession to the throne on the 19th of June 631 A.D., [N. S.], had 0 
owing to absence of intercalation of the yearly six hours, and had then fallen on. 
the 21st of March, the time of the Vernal Equinox or Jamshedi Naoroze; from. 
which time the wrong notion of considering Farvardin as the first month both 
of the Zoroastrian religious year as well as of the accession of Y ezdejerd originated 
and has continued up to the present day amoug our ooreligionists. 
III. 
THE ORDER OF THE ۰ 

The order of the five GáAs of the day is ordinarily believed to commence 
with Advan and to end with Ushahin. But our modern study of the Avesta. 
has proved this to be an erroneous idea. Truly speaking the day commences. 
according to the Avestá with the Ushahin Gâh beginning from mid-night and 
ending with sunrise. Then follow the order of the other four Gdhs, the day 
coming to a close at midnight. In support of this assertion we have the 
following evidences. | 

(1) One kind of: Hamkdrs or co-workers of the Ghs are (1) Nmánya, 
(2) Vieya, (3) Zantuma, (4) Dakhvyuma, and (5) Zarathushtrétema, each having. 
his place in one of the GáAs. The Hamkár Nmdnya is attached to Ushahin, 
Vizya to Havan, and soon. Now, if Alvan were the first: in order of the five 
gáhs, this series of five Hamkárs would have had its beginning with Hdvan. 
Batit is not so, and is commenced with Ushahin. This shows that ۵ 
must be the first in order of the five ۰ 

(2) In.the two: larger recitals of the- GáAs, viz. Ushahin and Hávan, 
reverence is paid to the seven Amsháspands, the first five of which are rever- 
enced in the Ushahin Gah, while the last two in the Havan Gah. This also goes 
9 a. thefirst in order of the five GaAs. 
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(3) In the Pahlavi Nirangistán the order of the Gáhs begins with 
Ushahin and ends with Aiwicruthrem. This order is also seen by me in some 
manuscripts of the Khordeh Avesta. 

(4) The obsequial fourth day ceremony called Chahárüm is commenced to 
bə performed in the Ushahin Gah. ‘This also shows that Ushahin is the first in 
the order of Gdhs, because the ritual of e the fourth day, is Kn with 
Ushahin. 


(5) Besides these Usháh the dawn, as the commencement of the day, is 


met with in the Vendidád, Pargard 13, paras 1, 2, 5, 6; Pargard 18, paras 15, 
28 ; Yasht 5, para 62; Yasht 14, para 20; Yasht 15, para 55, &c. 
IV. 
TECHNICAL TERMS AS THE NAMES OF CERTAIN RECITALS. 


In the portion of Yasna consisting of the Hds 8, 4,5, 6, 7, and 8 ealled 
technically the Sarósh Dardn, certain words occur which are generally trans- 
lated intheir ordinary meanings. But they are not so, in as much as they are 
used there as technical names for certain aggregations of Hds of the r asna 

a. are to be Spb Spy jns Rank Hum 18 doses 








Technical terms. Standing for what recitals. 
)1( 92g ebay ov aco ن‎ ep واسد‎ Yasna Hâ 19, 20, 21, the commentaries - 
on Ashem, Yathâ, and Yénghéhátüm. 

The five ۰‏ موس لس pog]‏ ولد ط و . )2( 

ony Yagnà, Hás 55-63,‏ ذاو وسع. هرق اسع )3( 

(4) pias نات و ارم‎ The portion. commencing | with. | 
Angheüsh Darethrái(Yasnà, Has, 64, 
65). 

(5) مسن الل‎ The portion of the Yasná, Hà 66, 

۱ | commencing with sexes ‘Swe و‎ ayo- 
۱ e | edb beC &e.. 
(6) 4298) دم‎ — quid The portian of the Ha 72. 2. commenc- . 


ing with --eJegu-? ذسؤكوير.‎ senm gug- 
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The attention of the learned members of the Zarthoshti Dinni Khot Karnári 
Mandli (Society for making researches into the Zoroastrian religion) was 
drawn by me to this subject in 1891 A.D. (See the proceedings of the Society), 
and I belive there may still be other technical terms in the Avesta which may 
have hitherto been translated in their ordinary meanings, but which, if invest- 
igated in this spirit, may lead to further discoveries in the Avesta. 


y 


THE FOUR PRINCIPAL APPELLATIVES OF THE 
MAZDAYASNI RELIGION. 


(Yasna 12, para 9) : — 

In the confession of faith of the Mázdayasni Religion, besides the usual 
epithet w3 (good), there are other four qualifying adjectives of this reli- 
gion. These four words must not have been applied to this religion without 
any peculiar significations. Hence they are important to be well understood. 
They are (1) دق ید )3( }45.993 ددن رید )2( ل س ودن س دد .طسق ع اس‎ Sao at رع‎ and (4) 
.سو سطري‎ If we analyse the first adjective into wud + سمط یو(‎ it would be 
compared somewhat with Sk. root sfém (throwing forth) + 359 (yoke strap). 
This would give no suitable meaning to dencte an appropriate signification of the 
religion. The traditional Pahlavi meaning is موعیوید‎ emes? ورن‎ 16 (which has aban- 
doned false arguments), and its comment is سوم‎ Ð Uys پر‎ sey ng te 
Wen ا ترون وم‎ ee? ex co) Lary سويت‎ enge G6 رومروسلويت‎ y ws 105) (that is, one 
should not go to others with absurd or unjust arguments, but ifany one comes 
with absurd or unjust arguments, we should well contest with just arguments 
with him). Neryosengh translates the Pahlavi meaning by 9923259031 (which 
has abandoned wrong arguments) and the comment by 31933198833 wai 5٩ a 
7021 ig aa ARTETA 59/2 af qa dg aed aqu ysad 5985. (Without 
having weighty arguments it is not fit to go to argue with any persons, but if 
any one adduces absurd or unjust arguments, it is fit to rightly contest with 
him). From these two translations we gather that the ۲0 تلع و ند‎ omy 18 
understood by them to mean contest or controversy, and, therefore, the word 
wehbe in the Avesta text should be corrected into Seo واس ط‎ (argument, 
from 7/ +l to speak). Or keeping the text intact, we must understand ve to 
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stand for b as sometimes it is found in the Avesta. “For example V سس‎ for 
M eb or رد‎ vwb (to cover, to put on dress); سند دسر«‎ weve سيقن‎ 
(put on the two articles of dress, viz. the Sudrá and Kusti, Vendidád 18, 
para 21); «eje» -»-»|» (both having put on the signs of religion, viz. 
the Sudra and Kusti : Yasna Ha 53, para 5, &c. yJ» for دد‎ — es, and es^» 
from 4/ ere (to put on).—The second epithet -e35s515) when analysed into 
035+} + we gives more than one meanings, such as “ which has put down 
ipeum ود‎ * which has concealed weapons", “which has abandoned weapons", 
“ which has abundance of weapons’, and so on. Of all these various meanings 
the one appropriate to Mazdayasni Religion is “ which has put aside weapons", 
i.e. which prohibits the use of weapons in its propagation.— The third epithet 
»é+5-new2~ is much interesting. Some have analysed it into anna + "neto 
and have understood by it ' giving relationship. If it really meant so, the 
first part ought to have been ~esdw-~ or simply #»»»e or ~a%-e. "This ety- 
mology and meaning, therefore, is not correct. Let us analyse it into eww + 
~d+g, [Itbeing an orthographical rule of the Avesta language that when.» 
come together, one » must be elided, hence we have here " in رو داد‎ aegre]. 
»vie-». has several meanings, such as relationship, a relative, owner, master. a 
priest, and so on ; and "— means marriage, married life, &c. from وت ب‎ or 
V ^b, Sk. /fàxaz to marry. Hence the meaning of ~d+9-»vx-e, appropriate as 
denoting a certain peeuliarity of the Mázdayasni Religion, would be (1) which in- 
euleates married life as a duty, i.e. which forbids celibacy ; (2) which considers 
next-of-kin marriage as lawful, in contradistinction to the law prevailing among 
the Hindi Daévayasnas which forbids marriage among the same gótra (family); 
(3) which allows the priests to marry. Thus we see that this third adjective 
denotes a distinguishing peculiarity of the Mazda-worshipping people, who also 
were sometimes called by this appellative, as واس ود‎ eno. (Vendidád VIII. و13"‎ 
as weshall see further on in note XI). To call certain peoples by certain 
peculiarities of their religions is sometimes met with in the writings of old Iranians, 
e.g. کسقیان‎ cm: (those who gird their waists with تا‎ Gh e ERR نز‎ 
Pda who cremate or burn their dead) = the Hindoos; كن‎ 55$ (those who "dig 
graves and I their dead in them)=the Musalmans, and so on. The ‘last 
appellative سید رب‎ is generally understood to have the usual meaning of pure, 
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"holy, sacred, &c. But here as well às elsewhere in the Avesta this adjective 
“has a peculiar signification, implying not only general purity or holiness in the 
"moral sense of the word, but also in eeremonial, ritualistie, and other peculiar 
‘commandments of the Mázdayasni Faith. 
VI. 
*ASHA" AS THE NAME OF THE HEAVENLY LOCALITY *GAROTHMAN." 


bb ope wesen (Yasna 16, para 7) :—This phrase is under- 
‘stood to have the apparent primary radical meaning of its three component 
"words ** glorious:works of Righteousness’, and consequently the paragraph is 
translated: somewhat as under :— 

"And we"worship the glorious works of Righteousness, in which the 
‘souls of the dead rejoice, which are the Fravashis of the Saints." 

This translation has originated two erroneous ideas. The one is the 
traditional belief that the Ravdns and the Farohars are the same, thus con- 
founding human souls with their guardian spirits. 'The second is the con- 
founding or identifying acts of Righteousness with Fravashis, or Guardian 
Spirits. But the aforesaid three words, as well as the word sexe» in this 
“passage have entirely different meanings. The second word سود‎ is the name 
"ofa heavenly locality, in which sense it is used in Hå XIX, para 6, where the 
three stages of Heaven are spoken of as (1) ونور‎ ‘msl (2) m eoe ; 
‘and (3) spd -eui-b- Somewhat similarly we have in Yasna XVI, paras 
16900 و7‎ the three stages of Heaven (1) لبد طبري‎ aas ; (2) foto عفدل بده‎ 
E ; and (3) «Dówe-iossb peep dd دوس سطريرع.‎ er ,ېې‎ A little 
careful reflection on these parallel passages of the Has XIX and XVI will show 
that in these passages heavenly localities are spoken of and not works. 
segs does not mean in this passage * they rejoice’, but it means “ they 
make them rest", from يد‎ swe ory ta to dwell, to take rest, of which the 
causal is .وسدوردض مد‎ In this sense also the Pahlavi translator has understood 
‘this word, which he translates by waw ‘d¢dinénd, “ they make them rest." 
"Not only this, but he further gives as commentary of the pasage ge? 
garóthmán, which is well-known as a heavenly locality. The last word (db 
zis nob to be understood here as " work", but'as'a synonym of war») “lustre” 
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Sk. 538 Pahlavi à varj, Pazend -b or œe. (Compare also Visperad XIX. 
para 2; dArdi-Bahesht Yasht, paras 1 and 2). Moreover, if we accept the 
pronoun www as standing for “ works", grammar compels us that there must 
be here a past participle passive in the locative plural case, like wets , 
94-5 or some such. Investigating in this way we find that the meaning 
of this passage hitherto understood is not correct. Taking the meanings of 
po», سدس سرود‎ and Sob as shown above and observing the accuracy of grammar, 
the translation of Yasna, Hà XVI, para 7 is as follows :— 

“ We adore the bright lustres of the heavenly locality Asha (Garothman) 
in which (those) which are the guardian spirits of the holy, make the Ravdns 
(or souls) of the /ristds (those wko have been declared fit for Heaven) rest." 

There is a somewhat similar sentence in the Avesta Hawd, «gma wey 
dang 258. otl د وین س‎ «puro 9126 0ro (here we reverence the Ravdns [or souls] of 
the dead, which are the Fravashis of the holy). This is recited at the end of 
Gahan Sardyashni Cis we) as well as in the formula recital on certain occa- 
sions of viewing the Tower of Silence (Aast aula). This recital also seems 
to have strengthened the erroneous idea that Ravdns and Farohars are identical. 
But this error is due to taking رت‎ a relative pronoun standing for Redan. 
If it were so, the word would have been sıbe and not “r. With a little con- 
sideration it will appear that ~r must have been left out by incompetent writers 
and careless reciters. Correcting, therfeore, # into ~r»ere the sense is clear, " 
and the text would run eR و دیع ند و و دامس ددم د. سوب سط‎ ipe» دادددېسرپږې.‎ wes 
دی‎ yy») (Here we reverence the Ravdns [souls] of the dead and وطه‎ ۵5 
of the holy). 

VT. 


THE LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT OF THE PROPHET 
SPITAMA ZARATHUSHTRA. 
psou areuy woe (Yasna, Hà 53) :-16 is my humble opinion that 
this fifth and the last Gatha of Zarathushtra which has been conceived as a 
nuptialsong, is really the last will and testament of the prophet Spitama 
Zarathushtra. This view held by me of this Gáthá was laid before the members 
of the “أ‎ Zarthoshti Dinni Khol Karndri Mandl: (Society for making researches 
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into the Zoroastrian Religion) in 1891 and 1892 A.D. (See the proceedings of the 

Society). I divide this chapter of the testament into six parts thus :—Part I, 

paras 1-2, wherein Zarathushtra appoints his successors in the matters of religion 

Güshtásp, Frashaoshtra, and other wise and holy propounders of religion, and 
enjoins that in all succeeding times this practice must be observed and continued. 

Part II. consists of the third paragraph, in which Zarathushtra commands his 
daughter Pouruchi¢ta to be, during the time of her unmarried life, under the 
guidance of a wise preceptor of his religion, and after that to marry a good 

husband, and after her marriage to live under his protection, and to lead a 

secular virtuous life. Part 111. consists of the fourth paragraph, in which he 
orders all good women to honour and obey their elders and guardians, and 

promises that if they will exert their influence in making those who come in 

contact with them steadfast on his religion, they will be rewarded heaven by 
Ahura-Mazda in the next life. Part IV. consists of the fifth paragraph, wherein 
hes orders. the marrying couples to profess his religion with its both outward. 
signs (viz. Sudrá and Kásti), and admonishes them to lead a life of mutual love. 
Part V. consists of paragraphs 6 and 7, in which ho enjoins all men and women 

toi abstain from demon-worship which is sure to bring bitter punishment in hell. 

The Part VI., the concluding one, consists of paras 8 and 9, wherein he excludes 
from his blessings all those who will not fulfill his wishes and commands, and 
orders to consider such persons as alien to his community, and on the other hand 
he pronounces benedictions and promises meritorious reward by Ahura Mazda 
in-heaven to all those who will fight against and vanquish wicked rulers, false 

priests, deceivers and such other evil persons. With this preliminary remark 

I give my translation with important necessary notes of this Hâ as follows :— 


PARAS 1—2. 


ff The best. wish of Zarathushtra, the descendant of Spitama, is made 
heard .(i.e. announced as follows):—If (or when) Ahura Mazda should bestow 
upon him (Zarathushtra) (in reward) for his righteousness the gifts, viz., 
a blissful life for all eternity (i.e. heaven after his death), Gushtásp, the 
Kayanian, Frashaoshtra, and any descendant (or successor) of Zarathushtra 
himself, and (from time.to time) the Saoshyants (the holy benefactors of the - 
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world, the propagators of religion, i.e., the Zoroastrian priests), who may be. 


well-versed in the Right Ways, namely, the Religion which Hormazd has given. 
(i.e., sent to mankind), shall give instructions about thoughts, words, and deeds,, 


80 as to make one faithful as regards the worship, praises, and propitiation. of. 
Hormazd; (they shall give instructions) to him (i.e. to any person) who may. 
wish to learn and remove the doubts (of his mind) as regards the sayings and: 
actions of the Good Religion." 

NOoTES.—.é»o1o»o», Pahlavi ^s, the state of blissful life.. This. word. is. 
equivalent to ge- rosy Pahlavi ev); Pers. سب شت‎ a دو‎ frs LT, 
take here the root do» (correcting the text into ۱6 (ه‎ as akin. to و و‎ 
wdw», doubt, and the root »-e*» as the desiderative of r+» to learn; there: 
duplieative syllable being dropped and E transposed to ويا ب, وهوس‎ is equivalent. 
to ويم زد ط لاس‎ dh rejoicing, propitiation.— 35-38, Adverb, present participle, accusa- . 
tive singular of the root -29 + Bd akin to wj«52»-58, مد‎ 550, &o.— و ساون‎ 
nominative plural of روس‎ knower, one who knows: nominative singular. ۳ 
accusative. singular ۰ 

PARA 3. 

“And thou, Oh Pouruchictá ! the descendant of. Haéchataspa. and: 

Spitama ! the devotional one among the daughters. of Zarathushtra! he (thas 


spiritual guide) shall give to thee the signs (the sacred garments, sudrá and; - 


küsti) of the acknowledgement of being under the rulership of Mazda, V.ohüman3;. 
and Asha (Hormazd, Behman, and Ardibehesht) And after. that. thou. shalt. 
be consulting him (in matters of religion) with thy- increasing wisdom. And: 
thou shalt marry a good husband of perfect good , mind." 

Notzs. ea. The subject of this verb is to be taken as. understood :and 
to be taken from the preceding passage where ventes (wise preceptors) are 
spoken of. sreswsessy or «e»w»bie», from wie ررك‎ e, Sk. ag, to respond, 
or to acknowledge ; or sw wwr (= vl), Sk. 38.' to put قطن ده‎ garment.’ 


Here Zarathushtra commands his youngest daughter that she:shall'get-herself^ 


initiated into the ceremony of Sudrå and Kásti by a spiritual guide, and shall: 
continue to consult him in matters of religion, and: also that she shall not 
remain single, but marry a good husband. This: command: of ۰ Zarathushtra- 
reminds us of a similar injunction. in Revdyets, inculeating that every- 
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Zoroastrian should select one invisible spirit or angel, one religious guide, and 
one wise friend to ask their help in spiritual, religious, and worldly affairs. 


wy toon — رن ده زو‎ Dios f Sy + »»)-thou shalt marry a good husband. waw 
=Sk. gait = a good master. (Compare Yasna, Hà 31, para 16). Sib Send, 
to select and to marry; and -»e, the termination of imperative mood, second 
person singular. 

PARA 4. 

“ Verily the pious house-wife who will emulate in giving herself up (in 
submitting herself) to the pious father and husband and relative, who lead an 
honest industrious life, shall be everlastingly given by Ahura Mazda the 
deserved (?) Garóthmán (the highest heaven) of Behman—she herself being, 
as it were, the good religion incarnate. (In other words, she will be a model of 
a pious Zoroastrian lady).” 

Norzs. j=l. Feminine of ~~) husband ; as 9i») feminine of ~e~, 
&c. yp» gos, sf «Qs» = Sk. «rd, to emulate (other women in submission 
to her lawful elders). sed = wMue, “ to the father." amt. is another word 
for یدسا‎ = Sk. RK, sound, سر رد‎ = Sk. ea, to sound. sw or wy (com- 


pare Venidád 5, para 38) is a synonym for Ak OE bue dwelling. So ERE 
شون(‎ is another name for =}wets y (Garóthmán). -»5(9 «6is a. difficult 
phrase. It seems to be an adjective of GarótÀnán If compared to Persian 
ربا يسام‎ it would mean ‘ deserved,’ ‘ deserving ' (?) ; or compared to Skr. anaa + a4 


measuring at growth, proportionate (?). 
PARA, 5. 


“Declaring openly I command the brides and ye also (the bridegrooms), 
I who encourage married life, that this ye shall often and often bring to 
„remembrance, viz. both having been invested with the two outward sigas of 
religion ( 5044 and Kûsti) ye shall obtain (lead) the life of good mini, And ye 
shall bear affectionate love to each other. Verily, then, it wil! ba your living 
happily." 


أب Nominative singular of joe»,‏ ,دس ای و0۲ پا 


$a yi 22/1 1113312 —‏ وزس مد ود 
AK‏ وله اب brides uniting in wedlock. 31:925, a contraction of Sve‏ 


causing or encouraging marriages. OZ #6كو‎ - “rite and ye shall otel anu otiea 
28 3 ۱ 


Lie Mee E مود‎ Say, rra el eret ا اا ترد‎ 
۱ 9 c D ond a رز و۱۵9‎ EN m j 


pide WSR As ملب‎ ye ام‎ ARL My 
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put into mind; i.e. ye shall always remember. »-this, the following - حو وه ژد ود‎ 
with the two (outward). signs of religion (Sudrá and /1209:0( سرددید‌سب,‎ ejs» = 
su, and wess = sy, “ both invested with." وا« دور م بوس‎ or ,وا )سد بو‎ 
future imperative, third person plural, from ^15, to love. ste = ww ‘of him 
or her, ie. of each." ییوت‎ =ed+ ge good dwelling, living, ie., living 
happily. | | 
| PARA 6. 


“Oh men and women! Ye shall thus truly and watchfully abstain from 
giving offerings to the lying one (Druj), (i.e. demon-worship), guard yourself from 
that (demon-worship) ; ye shall extricate yourself from that (demon-worship). 
For in return (punishment) for this (sin of demon-worship) surely it is ordained 
that the invisible existence will be marred with want of contentment, 
destroying happiness, to those sinners who knowingly thwart righ teousness, and 
they shall have to bemoan themselves.” 

Norns. $j = mko, females women, ladies. Compare Persian wj. 
4w tola = the offering to the Druj, in opposition to edw) wagy- offering 
to Asha (Yasna, Hâ 8, para. 3); from / 3, to offer, Sk. ٩۱ عدر‎ = self. tetro = 
evo = eno, relative pronoun of ev giw o. esa! = wD دوس لل‎ + 20 6 the act of 
removing from here, ie. abstaining from. “d%~%» = you keep watch, from 


swe» = Sk. 933 = Latin Specto, to see, to watch, to guard. tds is a‏ رد 


denominative verb from »te-"», a looker-on, a watch, a guard The first and 
the last words, ves and «¢~e are Zand, or comments, which we can find out 
counting the syllables of the line.—1:s»»» is the technical term for «mw 
سوسم‎ which is met with in many places in the Yasna, &¢,—dsy9 = tw must 
be corrected into »ó:*e. (Compare Geldner’s Edition, Note J2). سد‎ = Sk. f, to 
bind. بوذا دوس‎ a, to unbind, to disunite. Construe دردد وږو ۰ نداس تروط راس . ی ردك‎ 
+ وادددو ب لور دج‎ + gesa ٠ ai ms ۰ —;»-b = Pers. co's, lamentation. It is 
allied to سوط دده‎ and treb . seen», originally سوط درس‎ the comparative of +3», وف‎ 
bad, as ~Y- is a contraction of ليب سب وین دی موس‎ - gay Soe knowing, 
knowingly. sj&- ex = Skr. 538, destroyer. -—vO- = «go» = Skr. %7. Com- 
pare also Vendidád 5, para 4, ee: ga: sis~ga» (wilfully destroying purity ; 
+e, . بلع‎ is equivalent to ~ Y octo), 


ya ts a 
PARA 7, 

* And in return (punishment) for that (demon-worship) there shall be 
heart-rending extensive insatiety of food reaching to the bottom of the naval, 
going up and down, to the invisible (soul) of the wieked wherever he may try 
toflee away. Let that worship be abandoned, lest you shall have to lament at 
last." ۱ 

This stanza may be translated in another way. 

* And in punishment for that demon-worship there shall be a furious snake 
going up and down, to the soul of the wicked, &c.” 

Noms. هق .یود‎ =sacrifice, from which there is»t*« = Pers. &° a sacri- 
ficer, Latin ‘ Magus’, plural ۰ sesse = Pahlavi rese. Magópat = Pars. 
2925? a Parsi priest.—-o*». Correct it into “ow = Pers, 31, excessive hunger, 
insatiety. On comparing it with Sk. af, Pers. ¢» jl, a snake, a dragon, meta- 
phorieally it means the pain caused by excessive hunger or by a huge serpent. 
Compare the punishment of the souls of some sinners in hell, described in the 
Arda- Vir&áf- Námeh. Peas 362526. (1) heart-felt, heart-rending ; . )2( if taken as 
wg $¢ it may be an adjective of 1%», a dragon, meaning filthy, foul. Compare 
دلاو دید وس دوب ساد دد ب لأس دود‎ 6; (3) If taken as -e&u-5695-$ it may be an adjective of 
sts, meaning stinging, biting, gnawing the heart (s-)25-—£ the heart, and 
دود‎ ۵ E p. p. passive of «X to sting). agp لأس ط‎ aae ced ale IT, to go, to 
move. -o*j-&- the invisible (part), i.e. the soul. eor» (Yap, he may flee 
further; ادد رد‎ to flee, Sk. a7, Gujerati 4&tug. — oo» « رادو‎ = Sk. RT, to 
separate. The meaning is ' not only that ye shall abandon the demon-worship, 
but also you shall make others abandon it.” shaw, th» same as 34, in the 
above stanza, comparable with Pers. واب‎ = lamentation. 


PARA. 8. 


** Let all those, who are inactive (who show dereliction of duty in carrying 
out these my injunctions) be derided and sneered at and rediculed by the taunting 
executioners and lash-beaters of good kings. Let them be excommunicated and 
driven away from habitations and streets. Let them be bound both (in hands 
and feet) with chains. May swift and great mortality befall them!” 

Nores. rezeg», 9, inactive, not performing, showing dereliction of duty. 
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The prefix denotes absence, want. Compare ودک‎ 9, absence of food. وين ددس‎ 09, 
construe it with + سره دق وين زررس.‎ =Skr araña = fit for deriding, sneering, redicul- 
ing, fit for indignity ; future participle. -»e-6»v», -Skr. sug fit for redicule ; 
i.e. inadmissible in society, banned from society. ig = wl» + 3=} = beater, 
punisher, executioner ; 33% (from 4/a%, to be cruel, to wound). Contraction 
of S32) = sk 5:15 cruel man. As sit executioner, so 53354 lash-beater. 
Both are punishers, low menials of the royal courts. exe طامط دير‎ S Sk. 
m Pers. خر روشيدن‎ to decry, to taunt. Compare the pictures of punishment of 
sinners in hell by the Daévdés who redicule and taunt them as given in the Arda- 
Virai-Nameh.—exe). This word is allied to “gow =e =» Greek ‘eremos’ (from 
which the English word ‘hermit’ is derived); standing alone, i.e. excommuni- 
cation, ban from society. Compare Yasna 48, para 11. 03 cone J o 
ovre ew) ES (who will excommunicate the cruel wicked persons ?). 
tya 2 Sk. Ara: from habitations. . .واد دك دإ دد ج‎ Here’ stands for ¢ av~=Sk. 
stg = let him move. وود‎ dong = Sk. Bia = bound both (in hands and feet) 
with chains (shackles and fetters) دی‎ goes with و )وس‎ which means bonds, 
chains, from v Sets, to bind. 


PARA 9. 


' “One adorns himself with (the sacred) garb (Sûdrê and Küstt) though - 
without faith; (i.e. there are certain persons who, though outwardly appear - 
pious, are really hypocrites} There are also wilful destroyers of righteousness, | 
the fanáfars, (the great sinners), who are, as 16 were, prostitutes, the decreasers 
(of the prosperity of the world). Wherever there be a good lord (sovereign) 
who would fight against the lives and hospitable receptions accorded to such 

ersons, that act of his is as meritorious as “° Thy Khshathra (Kingdom), oh. 
Ahura Mazda! which is the same as giving subsistence to the poor, leading righte- 
ous life [alluded to in the Y'athá- Aht- Vairyo]". 

Nores. jand 9 = one without faith, or one having bad faith, a sancti: 
monious hypocrite. tww-b = Skr «3 = garb. (Refers to the religious garment, 
Sudrá and Kásti). ev», adorns, y >, to adorn; Pers. بیراستن آرامتن‎ Pahlavi 
yous) p? rdclann. -o:90 decreaser, رد‎ »908, to decrease. Compare داد‎ , meta- 
phorieally spoken of in Vendidad XVIII, as the deereaser of waters, trees, and 
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other prosperities of the world. شید‎ is a synonym of sey, 7D, Sk. ٩ 
to be attached with unlawful love. voeem) ewer = wilful destroyers 
of purity. Compare Vendidád V, para 4. lj »e-broto-t»joe- eto, a Tanâjur 
(a great criminal, a sinner).— »9 or }3==»3 Sk. % = Pers. كو‎ where? Note here the 
interrogative is for the relative #30“. Compare Yasna, Ha 23, para 3. se» «t3 
= IPH ب وده‎ oy e = JOLY, life. .سس‎ gadus, would fight against, V ex» + 55e. 
Compare Pahlavi #دومسة‎ haméctdr, opponent. vI-(»~b, literally °“ going and 
coming at one's will, without hindrance from any one ", i.e. good reception, hos 
pitality. Compare Yasna, Hâ XII, para 3. *»»-b, comparative o! wee, every 
good thing. Compare the line «weal "9 كاي‎ gayo ee Sed دم‎ opc نك وین باك‎ 
in the Yathá-AAá- Vairyó. i 

` The first line may be differently interpreted. ‘‘Poison (in hell) is the gift 
to the unbelievers. They (who) are the troublous oppressors of men s. s...” 

NoTEs.—-tywb (1) ع‎ Skr. fat: poison. Compare Ardû Virif Nameh. Or 
(2) = dean e (with the procope of 5 and change of  j into b) Pahl. ردس‎ misery 
veo) from رد‎ w= Ved. UA to recompense.—~vwOo3=Skr. 395 oppressors of 
men.—-e?5»5 from y ee? Pers. ws’) to torment. 

Such is the substance of the Gatha Vahishtá-ishti, which must have been 
composed by Zarathushtra, the prophet, in the last stage of his life. Taking 
all the five Gáthás in a comprehensive view, it seems they must have been 
composed by him one after the other at different stages of his life; because we 
can trace in them incidents relating to his life from youth to old age, Seeing 
much of the sublime and noble work of the propagation of his religion and 
reform of the world still remained to be done, the Prophet must naturally have : 
been led to entrust it to his successors and followers in all times to come; and 
hence this chapter is more likely to be of the nature of his last will and testa- 
ment rather than anything else. 


V HIT. 
BENDVA. -»se9(Yasna, Hà XLIX., paras 1-2) :— 

This word lg so rare that it occurs only in the two consecutive Gáthie 
stanzas of Yasna, Ha 49, paras 1-2. Some eminent scholars, assuming this 
word to be the proper name of a border chief, have rendered these stanzas in 
their own way. But we haye not yet got any evidence or evidences in support 
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of this assumption. On the contrary the traditional Pahlavi translation as 
well as comparative philology combinedly show that there is no need of assum- 
ing it to be the name of a border chief. The Pahlavi gives its meaning gs 
vimárih, Pers. ماري‎ , sickness, ailment, disease; and philologically also the 
word is comparable to Sanskrit aia, Pers. ما ند گی‎ , Gujeráti wit and Heals, 
meaning sickness, indisposition. In support of this comparision we have an 
example of the Avestic initial __J comparable to Sanskrit 4; viz. the root 
rJ, Sk. 3T, to deliver, to release, to set free, to get relief or comfort. Hence 
approving the traditional and the philological meaning of ^» to be sickness, 
ailment, disease, I render the aforesaid two paras as follows :— 

“ A great chronic disease has filled (taken hold of) me, which (disease) is 
difficult to go away (to be removed or cured). Oh Mazda! make me truly 
rejoiced. (Cure me of this disease, so that I may be cheerful again). Come to 
me by my good prayer. Comfort me. By means of (Thy) Good Mind put 
aside this disease. € 

۶ And he causes me diseased of this, he who is the false religionist, the 
deceiver in the garb of truth, the frequent (intense) envier who has not for 
himself Thy Holy Consummate Thought, nor is he & kind enquirer (of my 
condition )." 

Nores. »-*e, continuous, chronic. 8+», the perfect tense of 4/ x, to 
fill, waw, prayer, from 4/ e», Sk. s"g, to speak, to say. wus, from رد‎ v=) for 
e», to comfort. Compare v3) comfort. Jeng = Pers, 9 sole, and 
oS ,ما ند گي‎ causes/sickness ; رد‎ i, to sicken. ted), frequently or intensely 
envious, سدق رم‎ = Sk. Ñ, to envy, mes, from 4/ <9, Sk. 4, to hold, to 
have. 

From these two stanzas we conclude that they were composed by Zara- 
thushtra at a time when he was suffering from a heavy continual sickness, and 
when some enemy of his had come to him in the guise of a friend to. recommend 
to him some remedy to cure this disease. But Zarathushtra sagaciously finding 


him out to be the enemy in the garb of a friend rejected his advice, and preferred 


to take some other remedy putting his trust in Ahura Mazda. The source of 
the event of Zarathushtra's sickness spoken of in the Persian Zarthósht Námeh, 
when his enemies recommended fcr him remedies which would have surely killed 
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him but which he refused to take, can be traced i in these two stanzas of Yasna, 
Hà 49. 


T | DX: 
EGYPTS NAME IN THE AVESTA, AND DISCOVERY OF 
THE HVAFRIDAN DYNASTY IN THE AVESTIC 
TIME AFTER THE KAYANIANS. 


(Abdn Yasht, paras 130-132) :— 


In the Abán Yasht, paras 130-132 there is this prayer :—‏ 
ا دید PR II‏ ) م — M5‏ 3549 دند ي ل ۰ وبي ند د. ۱2 ۰6 بع ددس ل UE bes)‏ ود oe‏ & وين سم S‏ | د(« سا سل و ^ 


The translation of this passage given by learned scholars is somewhat as 
follows : — 

“I beg of thee this DI that I, fully blessed, may conquer large king- 
doms.. e 
Hard ilie m wen cess byddwn is of great interest, worth inves- 
tigating into. 

In the first place if we think a little, the asking of this sort of boon would 
not be appropriate in the mouth of any or every person. For if an ordinary 
person were to ask for a boon, he would not ask to obtain kingdoms in his 
prayer. This shows that the above prayer was uttered by some particular 
person, and, therefore, the word ودسؤكخدمة‎ must not be considered an adjective of 
ميو‎ (I), but as a proper name of some particular person. Let us try to find 
out who that person was. Inthe Pahlavi Dinkard we come across the follow- 
ing passage :— 

اید دود وی yobs‏ سط 6 رو وم رر Xe po‏ ويس ول UG ny 6 aggy‏ لبجم Sg‏ 
NY‏ 9<( ) ووه بدا )199 pce‏ م © 503 ]2[ وو OYDAN‏ , 

(See the Mabdsoripk ‘inked, No 11, Rehetseck’s Appendix II., in the 
Mulla Firuz Library of Bombay, labelled 19% با شش جز گم‎ pid, G چپارم‎ a ویفکره از‎ 
copied by the late Dastur Erachji Sorabji Meherji Rana, page 23 of Js! 3a), 
[Hüàkhüdáih baén Jam-tókhmagán &ákhar min Frédün pavan.... ........ fradüm 
pavan Mánüshehiharán u dadigar pavan Kayan u gi-digar pavan Hváfritán ê 





i 
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min ham Kayan ê Sásánián.........] “Among the descendants of Jamshed, 
there was good rule after Farédtin.........first by the successors of Minócheher, 
and secondly by the Kayánis and thirdly by the descendants of Hvâfrit;—and 
the Sasdnians descended from the same Kayánis." 

Here we find the trace of a certain dynasty of kings established by a 
person named Hváfrit. Now if the prayer in the above Avestic passage befits 
any person, it is most likely that the person Hváfritó was the founder of a 
royal dynasty or a descendant of a certain royal dynasty after Kaé Gushtásp 
(Abán Yasht, 132) who must have asked this boon from Ardvi Sûra. Thus we 
find that besides the well-known.dynasties of ancient kings of Persia, there was 
one more dynasty of Kings of Persia in the Avestic times after that of the 
Kayánians and preceding that of the Achemenians. Now, this H váfritó prays 
for making some conquest. What is it that he wants to conquer ? Itzis 
Mom s Hitherto these two words have been translated as large king- 
doms. But it is my humble opinion that »»-€ is à geographical proper name 
of a country, and that country is none else but Egypt. The word ~»~¢ must 
originally have been ~5#, But through careless recitations and erroneous 
writings of manuscripts, the letter ? being dropped, the word remained ~a»; 
We have two similar examples of the dropping of the letter د‎ in the Avesta. 
The one is the well- duos a, name of Baetria which was originally IR but 
now it is found only je (Vendidád 1, paras 6 and 7); the original ذ‎ 
reappearing in Pahlavi 3w) bakhâr, Pers. ! بغار‎ and gu The second is «bw 
(Vendidàd XIX, para 21), originally s>~Sv (a particular piece of bamboo which 
is an implement used in the ceremonial purification of BareshnümY) The letter 
3 in this word having been dropped, and the three following words through 
careless recitation and negligent writing being changed, the text now stands 
there «dq ون سد عم . وج‎ on uan «hwy (the bull, a full ox rS [or eloven- 
hoofed|}. But it should be corrected into بر و‎ sta wy 65255, mean- 
ing thereby ‘ the bamboo implement for sprinkling [the cow’s pring] which has a 
certain number of knots, i.e. nine knots, well-known as Pers. كرة‎ 4, Gujeráti are, 
used in the ceremonial purification of Bareshnüm. Now it may be asked why 
the whole country of Egypt as one is not here spoken of, and instead of it the 
word is in the plural number. Its explanation is that wag -S»+¢ in the 
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plural number means the kingdoms or principalities of Masra (Egypt), in which 
number it is found also in the Achemenian Persian Inscriptions as well as in 
Hebrew writings. Thus the Achwmenian EX. QT. ¥. =I. fn. vé. fn. (Mudraya), 
Hebrew psy  m-s—-r—i-m. From this we can only conclude that the 
conqueror wishes to lead his army to subdue some tribes of Egypt and net 
the King or the Emperor of the whole country. And this much is also 
certain that in the Avestie times ~vs5d»y was a monarch who wished to lead his 


army to the country of ~»¢, which is Egypt. 
X. 
UPAZANA. 


saj» yyy :— The phrase gis رسو‎ xij» which frequently occurs in the Vend- 
idád, being erroneously translated into Pahlavi by mes. ec “su ge (mem zanishnih 
maem zanishnn =‘ lashing stripes’) has led for centuries many people to believe that 
one kind of the punishments inflicted on criminals in the time of the Vendidád was 
of the nature of lashing stripes, and that also not only in the number of one or two 
dozens but rising to hundreds and thousands and tens of thousands. (!). This has 
brought undeserved discredit upon the teaching of the Vendidád which is stigmatised 
as a code of barbarous people. Not only this wrong idea of lashing stripes was pre- 
valent before the light of modern researches was thrown upon the Avesta, but it is 
even sometimes found in the writings of some of the learned scholars of the present 
time. But this error of the Pahlavi translator haserelong been detected and corrected 
by some of our esteemed savants and scholars through the help of the study of the 
Avestic grammar. The Pahlavi translator, ignorant of the grammar of the Avesta 
language, having misconceived the Avesta root g ns = Sk. em, of the first conjuga- 
tion, meaning to drive, to be the Avesta root }#4 which is of the second conjugation, 
Sk. ez, to beat, has rendered the phrase in the sense of “lashing stripes". We 
must, however, dismiss this idea for ever, because the right root is — 6», Sk as of 
the first conjugation, which with the prefix »» (near, towards) means * to drive to’, 
c to bring near’, ‘to produce’, And, therefore, the phrase means ** one should drive 
the droves,” i.e. “one should bring so many domestic animals as fine inflicted on him 
for his crime.” This fact is also well-known that in the Avestic times cattles were 
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the medium of value. (Compare Avesta »»»9, Sk. ag, Latin ‘pecus’, German 
‘Veh’, English ‘fee, &c."). There is no wonder then that the fines of punishment or 
atonement inflicted on criminals were in the shape of cattles. Now different kinds 
of cattles may be of smaller or greater value, and it may be asked which kind of 
cattles the culprit was to pay as his fine. To determine this kind of fine remained 
in the hands of the administrator of justice, which must have been written in some 
other law-book, now unfortunately lost to us. 


There are some other learned translators who have understood the root iG» 
to mean ‘‘to drive away noxious animals.” If that was the real meaning, the phrase 
would have been sest fws» -exj+jo$we» Again, it is very difficult to determine the 
driving away of noxious animals. For, among the noxious animals, there are some 
which are deadly ferocious like the lion, the tiger, the wolf, and so on, as well as 
very insignificantly small creatures like the ant, the bees, and such others. There- 
fore, the only conclusion we can come to is that the above-said phrase means nothing 
but fine in the shape of cattles. Latterly when the medium of value came to be 
changed from cattles to coins, fine may have been determined in the shape of so much 
money or by its equivalent thing or things or by act of public utility at the discretion 
of the judge or the high-priest, whoever he may have been. 


XT 


CATTLE-URINE USED IN THE PURIFICATION 
OF CORPSE-BEARERS. 


(Vendidad VIII, paras 12-13) :— 


Another unfortunate blunder on the part of careless reciters and hasty 
translators has brought an unmerited censure upon the teaching of the Vendidád. 
It is in regard to the urine to be used in the purification of the corpse-bearers. The 
original Avestic text of the Vendidád distinetly prohibits the use of human urine and 
allows only the use of the urine of small and large cattles like the sheep, goats, cows, 
oxen, for the purpose. Then follow some words, which not being properly understood, 
are conceived to bean exception to the prohibitive command. They are in the Avesta 
عند وي دد ي ند۰‎ eoe بد د‎ vpn ر. ند ودره ع زه ا د پر« دو ند لزي‎ opt یی رد بت‎ "Are وساد‎ 
epea , واه ۽ ود سم ود بريد‎ TR لأس ود[ د وس‎ ۵( FM ددج > ادها‎ Na e MORI i ند وال‎ ۵ indi wies: m ود‎ 
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Correcting -&i&-5»» into ‘ge .-5-» the meaning is not ‘exoept? as is taken by 
some translators, but it is “ but that (urine), and understanding the meaning of 
-b-3-»ve» here in the sense of a synonymous appellative for -is-»3$26 as we 
have shown above in Note V, and -vg-»-6-€ as causal of the root "دود‎ to urine’, 
the translation of the passage 1n question is as under :— 


** But that (urine) (raust be brought directly) by two (persons), who are men 
or women of the Zoroastrian faith ;—they shall make those (cattles) to urine, with 
which those corpse-bearers shall wash their hair and body." 


XII. 


THE TREATMENT OF THE AVESTIC “ AYAOZHDYA,” PAHLAVI 
* AYOKBAR ", ie. AN UNPURIFIABLE AND, THEREFORE, 
PERMANENTLY SEGREGATED PERSON. 


In Vendidád 111. paras, 14-21, there is the treatment of a person, wherein 
occur these two words مور«‎ and .رهذط‎ "This has given rise in Pahlavi-Pázend and 
Persian Ravayets to a technical term " Ayókbar," erroneously understood by 
tradition as well as all translators to mean a person who knowingly or unknowingly 
touches or carries alone a dead body, and consequently has to undergo penal 
servitude for life, and who, when quite old, is to be flayed alive and beheaded (1!) 
But in my humble opinion the real meaning of it is not so, For, in Venidàd VIII, 
paras, 97-107 such a person is spoken of as purifiable. Hence, “ A yaozhdya " or 
“ Ayókbar" means either one who on account of his unclean profession has to 
remain permanently segregated, as well as one who is employed in carrying as well 
as disposing of »»+} (dead matter, dead persons, corpses and all sorts of filthy 
impurities) ; or a culprit who is condemned to undergo the punishment of penal 
servitude for life and is compelled to remain always segregated and be employed in 
the work of the disposal of dead bodies, dead matter, and in such other public 
scavengering works. This meaning which I assign to “ Ayaózhdya" and 
“Aydkbar” is arrived at by me after comparing Vendidàd III, paras 4-21 ; 
Vendidád VI, paras 46-51; Vendidád VII, paras 33-27 ; Vendidád IX, paras 
47-57 ; Vendidád XVIII, paras 8-12 ; wherein certain persons are called 
د داید د دلاو وده‎ (Ayaozhdya), i.e. unpurifyable, and, therefore, permanently segregated, 
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Who are these “ Ayaozhdya" ? They are as follows :— 


(1) The professional carriers and disposers of corpses (Vendidád III, paras 
14-21). (2) Those who do not abstain from eating the flesh of carcasses of animals 


(Vendidád VII, paras 23-27). (3) Professional castraters of animals (vdire ; 
ue Pers, رگردة‎ balls, the testicles, and ¢9 to cut ; Le. a castrater of animals ; 


(?) (Vendidád VII, para 24). (4) Those who carry on the professions of removing 
the diseased blood from bodies, such as the appliers of leeches, those who carry on 
the profession of venesection, those whose profession is that of cutting diseased parts 


of bodies, with lancets, &c., and such others (?) (vDi- Se, from mso: Pers. ژلو‎ 
(?) leeches, and 4// vi, to cut) (Vendi âd VII, para 24). ! (5) The professional 
remover of dead matter, such as pus, &c, from the eyes, like the swollen eyes, 
&c. (Vendidád VII, para 27). (6) One who mixes dead matter, and filthy impuri- 
ties with water and fire (Vendidád VII, para 25). (7) A false purifier, who 
pretending deceitfully carries on that profession, but who does not know the rites 
of purification aceording to the Mázdayasni religion, and consequently is condemned 
to undergo the punishment of penal servitude for life, and hence is permanently 
segregated (Vendidád LX, para 47). (8) Au “ Ashmóg," or heretic, a heterodox, 
a perverter of the true religious doctrines, a false Athravan (priest), condemned 
to undergo the punishment of penal servitudefor life, and hence permanently 
segregated (Vendidád XVIII, paras 8-12). 

How and where such persons are to remain ? The rule about it is given in 
full in Vendidád III, paras 14-21. It is as follows :— 

“Any or every person (except the above-mentioned +33 د ددد ط فلو‎ shall not 
carry that which is dead. But if one betakes himself to the profession of carrying 
(aud exposing) the corpses or that of coming in contact with the dead matter 
(issuing) from. the nose, eyes, the tongue, the mouth, sexual organs and hinder 
parts (as well as the culprits condemned to undergo the punishment of penal 
servitude for life), they (all men of such professions and culprits)—(because) on 
their horny overgrowth (such as nails, hair, scales, pores, &c) the Drûj-ê-Nasush 
(the invisible evil effect caused by dead substances) continually falls upon, — thence- 
forth become ever and ever ‘‘Ayaozhdya,” (i.e. impossible to be every now and then 
purified by a complete ceremonial ablution, and, therefore, they are to be 
permanently segregated so long as they carry on those professions or undergo the 
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punishment of penal servitude). Oh Maker of the corporeal world ! Thou 
Holy One ! Where shall be the place of that person whose avocation 18 that of 
disposing of the dead substances ? Then answered Ahura Mazda, that (place) of 
this earth, wherein is the least water, the fewest plants, is the cleanest and dryest, 
and that way is the least gone over by flocks and herds, (there shall be away from 
it) fire, the son of Ahura Mazda, the ccnsecrated bundle Baresma, and pure and 
religious persons. Oh Maker of the corporeal world! Thou Holy One ! how 
far away from the (sacred) fire, how far away from (sacred) water, how far away 
from the consecrated bundle, Baresma, how far away from pure and holy persons ? 
Then answered Ahura Mazda, thirty paces from the (sacred) fire, thirty paces from 
the (sacred) water, thirty paces from the consecrated bundle Baresma, and three 
paces from pure and religious persons. There in that (sequestered) place of this 
earth shall the Mazda-worshippers erect for him enclosures (or walls) (to dwell in), 
and those worshippers of Mazda shall stand behind with food and clothings (7. e. 
shall stand out of the enclosure while giving them food and clothings), The food 
shall be most hardening (2.e. there must be fewest of luxuries, tending to enervate, 
for such persons) and the raiment shall be most worn out. This food they shall 
eat and these clothings they shall put on, until the time when that person grows 
old or decrepit or without the strength of procreation. (Note :—If in the interval 
at any time a person wishes to quit the unclean profession, or if the culprit 
who undergoes the punishment of penal servitude for life be released, he may be 
purified with appropriate ceremonial ablutions [Compare also Vendidád VIII, 
paras 97-107] and allowed to mingle with all ; but if not, he may be treated as 
follows). When that person becomes old or decrepit or without the strength of 
procreation, then (that person shall be treated thus) the worshippers of Mazda shall 
have already built apart on high grounds a residence, a strong domed cabin, very 
narrow, much like a turret, of the extent of a hide, for such (segregated) person ; 
whence he may give (expose) corpses (to be deavoured) to the greediest of the 
corpse-eating creatures of Spenta-mainyd, such as the vultures and other birds ; he 
being told (ordered by the Mazdayasnians) thus :—‘Take care of this (earth) (i.e. 
take care that dead bodies and bones may not be scattered about in earth, water, 
trees, &c, and defile them), and (in return for it) all sins of thy evil thoughts, 
evil words, and evil deeds shall not remain (on thee) (i.e. will be absolved)? And 
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if he may have committed other evil deeds, Patet (repentance) alone is his penance ; 
for although one may not have committed any evil deeds, Patet (repenting by 
humble confession of one's proneness to sin) is (good) for him for ever and ever." 
Notes. Construe =y وس‎ = Pers. مبر‎ = shall not carry ; and bawe sp = Pers. 
بر كسي-كسي‎ any or every person (except those enumerated above as دید ند ط دلاو ریت‎ ( og 
does not mean here alone. Construe gwasbw=) —» = comes in contact with dead 
filthy substances. Compare Jesw»~eséwd-cxe = comes in direct contact with dead 
substances, and Pahlavi gt Agmrád; دور دود‎ +asdw»S—ses4y = comes in indirect contact 
with dead substances, and Pahlavi weu patrid, Also compare Persian رام‎ = pus, 
ريمن‎ and 2: = filthy, all derived from the Avesta 4// 45s to ooze out, 1:59» = horny 
overgrowth. The word is allied to Avesta &»-5», nails, and Sanskrit s, horn. 
vo jor = Pers. شث‎ ya, hardest, most hardening (ie. there must be fewest of 
luxuries, tending to enervate, for such persons). ctrwusrx#=e. Compare Pers. تنك‎ = 
narrow.  -«ve»ae-b. Compare Avesta -e»-se-b =a tower, a turret, a minaret. 
383-6, residence, from وهل رد‎ = Pers. gail”, to dwell. »e»xo, Pahlavi esie póct, Pers. 
پرست‎ Skin, hide. ~ette™g, Pers. کمر‎ a dome, à cupola, Pahlavi 5263 kamdr, the head 
(of an evil being), the dome resembling the head. =m} is a mispronounced 
and miswritten word for s»~d3eh = they shall build, from رو‎ eb, to build. 
Compare Yasna, Ha LVII, para 21, etewegl «ewe ; Meher Yasht, para 44, -¢t}on-~< 
ét eme. — وسنواوس ووس‎ Pahl .-e235 Karkág, Pers. كركس‎ a vulture. 30-3 for eo corpse, 
and the root رسد‎ Sk. emi to eat. رد«‎ Vedic aat: |۹3, AR 3, &, Xv, v, | take care 
thou ; protect thou, watch thou, نسدم دودؤرسدعد‎ does not remain, disunites, is absolved. 
-ésr penance, punishment, expiation, atonement. Compare Sk. ۰ 
This rule for the treatment of all persons who are ند دد قط جلو روید‎ (permanently 
segregated persons) is again referred to in Vendidád IX, 47-57, where the punishment 
of a false deceitful purifier, who does not know the rites of purifying according to 
the Mázdayasni religion and carries on that profession, is spoken of. In the descrip- 
tion given therein this rule is refarred to in other words as follows :— 


(Para 49) ‘ What is his punishment ? Then answered Ahura Mazda, (when) 
these Mazda-worshippers fasten the ties of any (corpse), (and) first bind its both 
hands, and (having brought the corpse to the last place) nude it of its clothings, 
then he (the culprit, i.e. the false purifier condemned to undergo the punishment of 
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penal servitude for life), who is confined in the moded cabin, shall give (expose) the 
corpse to vultures, &c. 

| NOTES. eure و ی‎ Compare Vendidád VI, para 46 15»$8-55 = they 
shall fasten (the corpse). tmz” «ey» wes, Compare Vendidád VILI, para 10, 
»e»2b4J9632]-. ge, denuded (and) without clothes. 

Again the same rule about the ند ددنت د دلرو رده‎ is referred to in Vendidád XVIII, 
para 10, where the intense hatred towards the Ashmégh, the heretic, the heterodeox, 
the perverter of true religious doctrines, is shown thus :— 

** He who sets free this man (4shmógAh) when caught (distressed) in difficulties 
and brings him into ease, does no better deed than this that he makes himself fit 
for undergoing the punishment of remaining in the domed cabin (i.e. He becomes 
بده‎ abun? ١ 

CONCLUDING REMARK. 

This paper has grown rather long, and we must now stop here. Besides the 
dozen subjects treated herein there are others also very important aud interesting 
relating to the Zoroastrian Religion met with in the Avesta and other sacred 
writings, which require to be thoroughly investigated into. A great deal, no doubt, 
has been done up to now in this field, yet much remains to be done ; in as much as 
we are still far from having thoroughly correct texts and rightly reasonable transla- 
tions, commentaries and explanations. Let us, therefore, employ our time and 
energy with double vigour in pursuit of the true knowledge of our Zoroastrian 
religion by the right ways. 

Bombay, 15th June ۰ 





THE STORY OF CAMBYSES AND THE MAGUS, 
AS TOLD IN THE FRAGMENTS OF CTESIAS. 


BY 
Dr. Charles J. Ogden, Ph. D., New York City. 


In history, as elsewhere, the advantage usually remains with the first 
comer, even if his report should prove to be far from the truth. Thus, with 
regard to the rise of the Achsmenian empire, the picturesque narrative of 
Herodotus has prevailed almost to the present time, and has given to the 
figures of Cyrus, Cambyses, and Darius a traditional coloring from which we 
can scarcely free them even in the light of our better knowledge. Nor have 
the discovery and interpretation cf the Old Persian inscriptions released us 
from consulting the Greek historians ; for the official record is only a part of 
history, and the impression that the events have left in tradition is almost as 
important. For this tradition, as it is found in Greek writers, Herodotus is 
indeed our chief authority, but there is another account, which, though less 
known and less valuable, still deserves attention. I refer to the fragments of 
the Persica ot Ctesias, a Greek who was physician at the court of Artaxerxes II 
in the early years of the fourth century B.C. This work, which he wrote 
with the design of rivalling his predecessor Herodotus, was in twenty-three 
books and related the history of Assyria, Media, and Persia down to his own 
It enjoyed considerable popularity in ancient times, but at length it 





1. Our information about the life of Ctesias and the contents of the Persica is derived mainly from the 
fragments of the work itself and from the two following notices. 

Photius, Epitome, Chap. 1 (in Gilmore, Fragments of the Persica of Ktesias, $33, p. 122, London, 1888) 
‘There was included in my reading a work of Ctesias of Cnidus, the Persica in twenty-three books. In the 
first six, however, he deals with Assyrian and pre-Persian history, and it is only from the seventh book on 
that he narrates Persian affairs. In the seventh, eighth, [ninth], tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth he 
tells about Cyrus, Cambyses, and the Magus, and about Darius and Xerxes. In nearly all points he gives an 
account opposed to that of Herodotus, whom he even accuses of being a liar in many particulars and whom 
he calls a deviser of fables. Not only is Ctesias later than Herodotus, but he declares that he was either 
an eyewitness of most of the events that he relates, or else had heard directly from the Persians themselves. 
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was lost in the general shipwreck of Greek literature during the Middle Ages. 

` Before its disappearance, however, it had/come to the notice of Photius, patri- 
arch of Constantinople in the ninth century A. D., a man of wide learning for 
his time, who had the fortunate habit of making written summaries of what he 
read. There are preserved to us in a collection, the so-called ‘ Library’ or 
Myriobiblon of Photius, and among them is a rather lengthy epitome of the 
last seventeen books of Ctesias, which contained the history of Persia. 

From this:summary by Photius, and from numerous references found in 
ancient authors, we know the general character of the history of Ctesias, 
although the details are for the most part irrevocably lost. According to his 
own statement," he based his account on the ‘royal parchments’? or official 
annals of Persia ; but his chief interest seems to have been in the scandals and 
tragedies of the court, in marvels told of far off lands, and in tales of romance 
and adventure. Nevertheless, the seventeen years that he spent at the court 

f Artaxerxes II must have rendered him familiar with the customs of the 
Persians and their point of view, and it is only reasonable to suppose that his 
history contained much of Persian tradition, though doctored to suit Greek taste.’ 








in cases where personal observation. Was impossible, and that these were the sources from which he composed 
his history. He not only contradicts Herodotus, but differs also with Xenophon the son of Gryllus in some 
points. He flourished in the time of Cyrus, son of Darius and Parysatis and brother of the Artaxerxes to whom 
the Persian kingdom passed,’ 

. Diodorus Siculus, Bibliotheca Historica, 2, 32, 4 (Gilmore, Persika, $30, p. 98). ‘Ctesias of Cnidus lived 
at the time of the expedition of Cyrus against his brother Artaxerxes. He was made prisoner and on account 
of his knowledge of medicine, was taken into the service of the king, with whom he continued to be in 
favour for seventeen years. This writer says that he investigated the particulars contained in the royal 
parchments, on which the Persians according to one of their laws kept a record of ancient events, composed 
a history from these records, published it to the Greeks. ? 

From another passage in Diodorus (14.46. 6) we learn that Ctesias brought his history down to 398-397 
B.C. Weknow from circumstances mentioned inthe concluding portion of the Persica that he was at the 
Persian court at least from 491 to 398, but the exact dates of his seventeen years’ sojourn have not been 
satisfactorily determined, (The statements of Prasek in his Geschichte der Meder und Perser, 2. 11, Gotha, 1906 
1910, are not borne out by our present evidence), 

1, See the passage of Diodorus quoted inthe preceding note, 

2. For this use of parchment compare the statement of Herodotus (5. 58): ‘Even yetin my own day 
many of the barbarians write on such parchments, ’ 

3. See Gilmore, Persika, General Introduction and pp, 120-121; Prasek Geschichte der Meder und Perser, 
1, 6-7; 2.11; but Marquart, in his dissertation Die Assyriaka des Ktesias (published in Philologus, Supplement- 
band 6, 501-658), passes a more unfavorable judgment upon the credibility of Ctesias, 
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As the fragments have never been translated into English,’ it seems 
appropriate to offer a specimen to Oriental seholars who are interested in the 
ancient history of Irán; and I have chosen the portion relating to the reign 
of Cambyses and the usurpation of the Magus (Chaps. 9-14 of the Epitome by 
Photius, numbered as $$ 40-45 in Gilmore’s edition)? partly because the 
Epitome is rather detailed at this point, and also because the account of 
Cambyses that Herodotus gives is largely derived from the bitterly hostile 
Egyptian tradition" and especially needs to be compared with other sources. 

TRANSLATION. 

$40 (9). The twelfth book [of the Persica] begins with the reign of 
Cambyses. This king, on succeeding to the throne, sent the corpse of his 
father [Cyrus] by Bagapates the eunuch to Persia for burial,* and carried out 
the other arrangements that his father has made. The men who had the 
greatest influence with him" were Artasyras the Hyrcanian’ and, among the 





1. Itismy hope some time to publish a complete translation, which I am preparing under the 
guidance of my friend Professor A. V. W. Jackson of Columbia University. 

2. Besides Gilmore’s edition, The Fragments of the Persika cf Ktesias, London 1888, which is the most 
generally accessible, I have consulted that by C. Muller, appended to Dindorfs edition of Herodotus, Herodot: 
Historiarum Libri I X...... Ctesiae | Cnidii Fragmenta, Paris, 1844, and the text of Photius in Photii Bibliotheca, 
ed. Bekker, Berlin, 1824, from which I have corrected Gilmore's text in one or two instances. 

3. See Pragek, Geshichte, 1, 269-271. 

4. The tomb of Cyrus was at Pasargadae, in Persia proper or Fársistán, and is probably to be identified ۰ 
with the rains there known as the * Tomb of the mother of Solomon?, 'The references to it in classical authors 
and the archeological evidence are collected in Jackson, Persia Past and Present, pp. 283-293; and compare 
Herzfeld, Pusargadae, in Klio 8. 86-43. From other passages of the Persica (§§44==13, 50-19, 75-44-46), it 
appears to have been customary for the chief eunuch to escort his master’s body to its final resting-place, 
which was at Pasargadae inthe case of Cyrus and Cambyses, but near Persepolis in the case of the later 
Achaemeniang, and to remain at the tomb until summoned away by the new king. 

5. Ctesias had just said (£39—8) that Cyrus on his deathbed appointed Cambyses to be king, made his 
younger son Tanyoxarces lord of the Bactrians, Choramnians, Parthians, and Carmanians, and carved out 
satrapies for his stepsons Spitaces and Megabernes. 

6. It ig characteristic of the courtier Ctesias to mention the favorites of each ruler. 

7. This Artasyras, according to Ctesias ({§50-51=19-20), continued in favor until the end of Darius’ 
reign and was the father of Artapanus (Artabanus), the favorite—and murderer—of Xerxes. His own father 
may have been the Artasyras who was ruler of the Hyrcanians under Astyages and deserted the latter for 
Cyrus (see Nicolaus Damascenus in Gilmore, Persika, p. 119, and in Historici Graeci Minores, ed. Dindorf, 1.63). 
Marquart (Die Assyriata des Ktesias, 0 628) thinks that Artasyras, who is not mentioned by Herodotus, is 
altogether unhistorical, and it is at least likely that Ctesias has exaggerated the importance of his position, 
which was probably that of captain of the bodyguard. 
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eunuchs, Izadbates! and Aspadates and Bagapates. The latter had been his 
father's favourite after the death of Petesacas.? 

Cambyses made an expedition against Egypt? and its king Amyr- 
teus. He overeame Amyrteus,’ for the eunuch Combapheus, who had great 
influence with the Egyptian king, surrendered the dikes® and betrayed the 
Egyptian cause, with the stipulation that he should be made governor of 
Egypt. This agreement, which Cambyses had made with him, first through 
Izadbates, the cousin of Combapheus, and afterwards himself byword of mouth, 
was in fact carried out. Cambyses captured Amyrtzeus alive, but did him no 


1. So Marquart reads (op. cit, p. 623, n 437), interpreting the name as "yaata-pàía; but the form 
‘Izadbates’ has a suspiciously modern sound. The Mss, of Photius read ؛‎ Ixabates? or ‘ ۰ 

2. In $36—95 Ctesias has related how Petesacas treacherously left Astyages to die in the desert 
and was himself cruelly put to death by A mytis, the daughter of Astyages and wife of Cyrus. 

9. Athenaeus in his Deipnosophistae, 13. 560de,(ed. Kaibel, 3. 235-236, Leipzig, 1890), has preserved 
Ctesias? account of the cause of this expedition, as follows. ‘The expedition of Cambyses against Egypt was 
likewise caused by a woman, accordig to Ctesias. For, as he says, Cambyses, hearing that the Egyptian women 
were the best of all to mate with, sent to Amasis, king of Egypt, and demanded one of his daughters in marriage. 
Amasis, however, would not give one of his own for fear that she would receive the rank of a concubine and 
not that of a wife, and he sent instead Nitetis, the daughter of Aprias, who had lost the throne of Egyyt in 
consequence of his defeat by the Cyrenians and had been killed by Amasis. Cambyses was pleased with Nitetis 
and becoming very piqued (?) learned from her the whole story. He was entreated by her to avenge the murder 
of Aprias and was thus persuaded to make war on the Egyptians.’ 


This story is also found in Herodotus (3. 1), who says that it was current among the Persians, The Egy- 
ptian version, which made Cambyses the son of Nitetis, was rejected by Herodotus (3.2), but wss adopted by 
Deinon, a later writer on Persian history, (see Athenaeus, 13, 580e,f), Nitetis could not have been the daugh- 
ter of Aprias, who was killed nearly forty years before Cambyses came to the throne, but some such deception 
may actually have occurred (cf. Marquart. Untersuchungen zur Geschichte von Eran, 2. 150, n. 2, Leipzig 1905). 


4, A curious mistake on the part of Ctesias, for the king at the time of the Persian invasion was Psam- 
metichus 111, About 450 B. C. an Amyrtaeus was leader of an uprising in Egypt (see Herodotus, 2. 140; 
Thucydides, 1. 119), and another appears about 400 B. C. asking of the T'wenty-eighth Dynasty, so it is possible 
that Ctesias may have known of an earlier prince bearing the name (perhaps a son of Psammetichus ?), 

5 These words, omitted in Gilmore's and Muller's editions, are supplied from Bekker's Photius. 

6. The reference is obscure, but may be to the city of Memphis, in which the Egyptian forces took refuge 
(Herodotus, 3. 13), and which was protected from the Nile by dikes (id., 2. 99). 

7. Herodotus knows nothing of Combapheus and his treachery, and states (4. 166) that Aryandes was 
appointed governor of Egypt by Cambyses. Prasek (Gesehichte der Meder und Perser, 1. 251) suggests that 
Combapheus is to be identified with Uzahorsutennet (Uza-hor-res-neit), admiral under Amasis and Psamme- 
tichus, and afterwards in high favor with Cambyses and Darius (see his autobiographical inscription in Flinders 
Petrie, History of Egypt, 3. 360-362). 
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harm beyond deporting him to Susa together with six thousand Egyptians of 
his own choice ;! and he subjugated the whole of Egypt. The Egyptians’ loss 
in the battle? was 50,000 men, the Persians' 7,000. 

3 41 (10). A certain Magus? named Sphendadates,4 who had committed 
some crime and had been flogged’ by Tanyoxarces,’ came to Cambyses with 
the accusation that the latter's brother Tanyoxarees was plotting against him, 
and alleged, as a proof of his defection, that he would not come if he were 
summoned. Cambyses thereupon directed that his brother should come, but 
the latter delayed, as another matter required him to stay. The Magus now 
indulged in his accusations more openly.  Amytis, the queen-mother,? who 
suspected the actual designs of the magus, warned Cambyses not to believe 
him ; but, in spite of his pretenses to the contrary, he believed him absolutely. 





1, According to Herodotus (3.15), the Egyptian king was spared by Cambyses and might even have 
been made viceroy, but he was afterwards detected in trying to raise a rebellion and was put to death. See 
also Prasek, Geschichte, 1. 256, 271; Marquart, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte von Eran, 2. 146-149. 

2. Near Pelusium (Herodotus, 3. 10, 11). The numbers given by Ctesias as the losses on each side 
are of course utterly untrustworthy. 

3. Ctesias agrees with the Behistán Inscription of Darius (col. 1, £11) in mentioning only one magus, 
whereas Herodotus (3. 61) aud Justin, Historiae Philippicae, (1. 9) name two. 

4. This, Avestan Spentó-dáta,* Made by the Holy One’, was probably the priestly name of the Magus. 
Mis true name Gaumáta ( Bh. Inscr., Joc. cit.) is not given by any classical author except Justin, supra, who 
calls the two Magi Gometes and Oropastes. Herodotus, supra, hasthe names Smerdis and Patizeithes. 

5. According to Herodotus (3.69) the ears of Smerdis had beén cut off by Cyrus on some serious charge. 

6. 'Lhisname, which is applied by Ctesias and also by Xenophon (Cyropaedia, 8. 7. 11) to Bardiya, 
the brother of Cambyses, is probably to be interpreted as “sanu vazarka ‘strong in body’ (so Marquart, 
Unter suchungen, 2. 186-138), rather than as *(anva-kh$athraka, ‘having inferior rule’, of. Justi, 5 
Namenbuch, pp. 321-322 ; and Bartholomae, Altiranisches Worterbuch s, v. vasarka col. 1390. 

7. Ctesias has already said that Cyrus had appointed Tanyoxarces lord of the Bactrians, Choramnians, 
Parthians, and Carmanians, û. e., a sort of viceroy of Eastern Iran (&39==8, and cf. n. 9, supra),—a statement 
which is accepted by Justi, Geschichte Irans, in Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie, 2. 424, but denied by 
Marquart, Untersuehungen, 2. 138-144. Prasek, Geschichte, 1. 244-2419, thinks that Bardiya was satrap of 

Bactria only, but believes that he was really involved in a conspiracy, Herodotus (3. 30) wrongly represents 
him as accompanying Cambyses to Eyypt. 

8. Ctesias is wrong in implying that Amytis was the mother of Cambyses and Bardiya, for they were 
full brothers (Bh. Inscr., col.l, (10; Hdt., 3. 50) and sons of Cassandane, daughter of the Achemenid 
Pharnaspes (Hdt., 3.2). There is, however, no reason for doubting that Amytis was daughter of Astyages, 
wife of Cyrus, and, probably, mother of Atossa, cf. Prasek, Geschichte, 1. 237, and Marquart, Die Assyriaka 

der Ktesias pp, 606-608. Thepart that she plays in the narrative of Ctesias is obviously suggested by the 
intervention of Paryeatis in the strife between Artaxerxes II. and Cyrus the Younger. 
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After a third summons from his brother, Tanyoxarces came to the court. 
Cambyses welcomed him, but nevertheless continued to plan his destruction, 
although he was anxious to effect it without the knowledge of Amytis. Finally 
the deed was accomplished through the scheme of the magus, who shared the 
counsels of the king. He bore a great resemblance to Tanyoxarces and therefore 
suggested the following plan. Orders were to be issued publicly that he himself 
should be beheaded for having denounced the king’s brother, but secretly that 
Tanyoxarces should be put to death ; then the magus was to be clothed in the 
latter’s robes and so in his attire pass for Tanyoxarces. Such in fact was the 
result; for Tanyoxsrees was killed by drinking bulls’ blood,! the magus was 
dressed in his clothes, and was taken for him. Nor did anyone know of the facts 
for a long time, excepting Artasyras, Bagapates, and Izadbates, to whom alone 
Cambyses had entrusted the secret. | 


$49 (11). Cambyses summoned Labyzus,? the chief eunuch of Tanyoxaroes, 
together with the rest, and pointing to the magus sitting there in his disguise 
said: ‘Do you think that this is Tanyoxarces"" * Whom else should we 
suppose him to be ? Labyzus replied in surprise, so completely was he deceived 
by the resemblanee that the magus bore to Tanyoxarces. Themagus was then 
sent out to Bactria and managed everything as if he were Tanyoxarces.’ After 
the lapse of five years* Amytis was informed of the murder through the 
eunuch Tibetheus, who had received a beating from the magus, and she 
demanded Sphendadates from Cambyses. The latter refused to give him up, 
whereupon she invoked curses on him and killed herself by drinking poison.’ 





1. For the strange belief of the ancients in the poisonous quality of bulls’ blood, see Herodotus, 3. 15, 
and the article by Roscher in Neue Jahriicher fiir Philologie, 127. 158-162. Herodotus (3.30) represents the 
murder as the deed of Cambyses’ confidential agent Prexaspes, who either assassinated Smerdis (Bardiya) on 
a hunting trip or drowned him in the Red Sea. 


2. Or, ‘Labyxus’, according to the reading of another Ms. 


3. The statement that Cambyses deliberately substituted the Magus in his brother’s place and satrapy 
ean hardly be true. 


4 Ctesias must therefore have regarded the murder of Bardiya as taking place before the Egyptian 
expedition (as the Bh. Inscr. states, col 1, $10), whereas Herodotus (3. 30) puts it after the return of Cambyses 
from Ethiopia. 


5 In Herodotus (3. 32) itis the wife of Cambyses who reproaches him for the murder, 
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$43 (12). Cambyses offered sacrifice, but the blood did not flow when the 
victims were slain, and he fell into a melancholy." Then Roxane bore him 
a child without a head,? and he became still more melancholy. The magi 
explained to him the meaning of the portents, that he would leave no heir to 
his throne.” Then his mother appeared to him in the night, threatening him 
for his blood-guiltiness, and he became still more melanchcly. After his arrival 
at Babylon,* while he was whittling a piece of wood with a knife for the sake of 
amusement, he wounded himself in the musele of his thigh and died on the 
eleventh day thereafter, having reigned eighteen years. 


1. Herodotus (3, 28-30), following the Egyptian tradition, makes the madness of Cambyses result from 
his killing the sacred bull Apis. It is noticeable that Ctesias, so far as we can judge from the pitome, did 
not recount this or any other ofthe outrages that Cambyses is alleged to have perpetrated in Egypt (see 
Prasek, Geschichte, 1. 267-274) 

2. Roxane (cf. Avestan raokh$na, ‘shining’), whose name is familiar as being that of the Persian wife 
of Alexander, was probably Cambyses’ second wife, who, according to Herodotus (3. 31-32), accompanied him 
to Egypt and died there of a miscarriage. Herodotus does not give her name, but says that she was Cambyses 
sister, With regard to such consanguineous marriages on the partof the Achaemenian kings, see Sanjana, 
Zarathushtra in the Gathas, Appendix I: The Alleged Practice of Consanguineous Marriages in Ancient Iran, 
pp. 218-224. 

3. Infact, Cambyses left no children ( Herodotus, 3. 66). 

4. Herodotus (3. 64) says that Cambyses died at ‘Agbatana in Syria’, a place otherwise unknown; 
J osephus (Antiquitates Judarcae, 11. 2. 2) that he died at Damascus. Certainly Babylon could not have 
been the place , for it had already submitted to the Magus, asis shown by the contract tablets (see Weissbach, 
Zur neubabylonischen und achümenidischen Chronologie, in Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlàndischen Gesellschaft 
62. 631-632), Possibly Ctesias was referring to the fortress Babylon in Lower Egypt, which he is known to 
have mentioned (see Diodorus Siculus, 1,56, Gilmore, Persika, p. 54, Fragm. 8), and which, according to 
another account, was founded in the time of Cambyses (see Josephus, op. cit., 2. 15. 1). 

5. Herodotus (9. 64-65) agrees with Ctesias in regard to the accidental wounding of Cambyses, but 
says that it happened through the slipping of his Sword as he was mounting his horse, and that he lived for 
about twenty days. The Behistün Inscription has merely the brief statement (col 1, $11): pasáva Ka(m)-; 
bujiya (h)uvdmarsiyus amarijatá, ‘afterwards Cambyses died his own death', which has often been interpreted 
to mean that he committed suicide. See, however, W. Schulze, Der Tod des Kambyses, in Sitzungsberichte der 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1912, pp. €85-703, who shows by comparing similar expressions in other 
languages that involuntary death is meant; and cf, also Prasek, Geschichte, 1. 275-276, 

6. Ctesias may have reckoned the reign of Cambyses from the capture of Babylon by Cyrus in 539 
B. C., when for a time Cambyses seems to have been regent there (Prasek, 1, 243), but it is more likely that 
18 is a mistake of the Mss. for 8, the number of years assigned to Cambyses by Berossus and the Ptolemaic 
Canon, the best authorities (see Prasek, 1. 246-247). Herodotus (3. 67) says that he reigned seven years and 


five months. 
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$44 (13. Before Cambyses died, Bagapates and Artasyras had planned 
that the magus should become king, and he did so upon the decease of Cam- 
byses. Meanwhile Izadbates had taken the corpse of Cambyses and 8 
conveying it to Persia? After the magus had become king under the name of 
Tanyoxarces, Izadbates returned from Persia. After telling the whole story 
to the army and exposing the magus, he took refuge in the sanctuary, but was 
dragged forth and beheaded.? 

$45 (14). Thereupon seven distinguished men among the Persians cons- 
pired with one another against the magus: namely,“ Onophas, Indernes,’ 
Norondabates,’ Mardonius, Barisses,? Ataphernes!? and Darius the son of 
Hystaspes. After they had exchanged pledges, Artasyras was added to their 





1. Of course, as the Behistün Inscription (col. 1, $11) and Herodotus (3. 61-67) both show, the 
rebellion of the Magus broke out before the death of Cambyses. 

2. Cf. n, 8, supra. 

3. In Herodotus (3 74-75) it is Prexaspes, the murderer of Bardiya, who from the top of a tower 
proclaims the truth tothe Persian host and then dashes himself to pieces. 

4 The list of the seven conspirators is one of the least satisfactory portions of Ctesias’ narrative; on 
comparing it with the official list preserved inthe Behistün Inscription (col. 4, $68) and with that of Herodotus 
(S. 70), we find that in some cases Ctesias has evidently confused father and son, while in others the names 
have probably been corrupted in the Mss. 

9. ‘(H)utana, son of Thukhra, in Bh. Inscr.; Otanes in Hdt. Ctesias has substituted for him his gon 
Onophas or Anaphes (see Hdt., 7, 63). Similarly the father of Amestris, wife of Xerxes, is called Otanes by 
Herodotus (7, 61), and Onophas by Ctesias ($51—20). 

6. 'Vidarna, son of Bagábigna, in Bh. Inscr, ; Hydarnes in Hdt, Hisson was likewise named Hydarnes 
(Hadt., 7. 83). 

7. This name (Old Persian *arvanta-pata, ‘protected by the Swift One,’ cf. Justi, Iranisches Namenbuch: 
pp. 235-236) probably corresponds to ‘Ardumanis, son of Vahauka. in Bh. Inscr., for whom Herodotus has 
substituted Aspathines (Aspacaná of the tomb-inscription of Darius, cf. Weissbach, Die Keilinschriften der 
Achdmeniden, p. 96, Leipzig, 1911). Where Ctesias found his (N)orondabates is not known, but see a suggestion 
in Marquart, Untersuchungen, 1. 226 

8. 'Gatb(a)ruva' son of Marduniya,’ in Bh. Inscr. Gobryas in Hdt. Ctesias has confused him with his 
gon Mardonius, the famous general of Xerxes, both here and in $51 (—20), where he speaks of ‘ Mardonius the 
Elder.? 

9 This name is perhaps a corruption of Bagabisses (so Hoffman-Kutschke Iranisches bei den Griechen, in 
Philologus. 66 (1907), pp. 186-187), and would then correspond to 'Bagabukh?a, son of Datuhya,’ in the Bh. 
Inscr. and to Megabyzus in Hdt. 


10. 'Vindafarná, son of Váyaspára, in Bh. Inser, ; Intaphrenes in Hdt.; Artaphrenes (! in Aeschylus 
Persae, pp. 775-777. | 
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number, and then Bagapates, who had all the keys of the palace. Through 
him the seven gained entrance to the palace and found the Magus sleeping with 
a Babylonian concubine. On seeing them he sprang up, and, not finding any 
weapons at hand (for Bagapates had secretly removed them all), he broke a 
golden ehair in pieces, seized one of its Jegs, and defended himself with this, but 


at length he was stabbed to death by the seven! He had reigned seven 
months.? 





1 Herodotus (3. 76-79) is silent as to Artasyras and Bagapates, and makes the Seven force their way 
into the palace without help from within and slay the two Magi after a desperate struggle. Aeschylus, in his 
Persae, loc cit., assigus the chief role to Vindafarná, saying: ‘Him(the usurper) with guile the brave Artaphrenes 
slew in the palace, sided by friends who made this their duty.’ Darius himself (Bh. Inscr, eol 1, $13) says 
merely: ‘I with a few men slew that Gaumáta the Magus, and the chief men who were his followers. At the 
stronghold named Sikayauvatis, in the district named Nisáya in Media, I slew him; I dispossessed him of the 
kingdom.’ Probably, therefore, the co-operation of the palace officials is an invention by Ctesias, 

2 So Herodotus (3. 67); and the Babylonian contract tablets seem to indicate a reign of the same length, 
ef. Weissbach in Zeitschr. der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, 62. 631-636. A further discussion of the 
chronology of this period will be foundin an article which [ expect shortly to publish in the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society. 


A FEW AVESTA AND PAZEND MAXIMS OF ADVICE. 
BY 
Ervad Edalji Kersaspji Antia. 


The following familiar quotations from the Avesta literature do not 
lay any claim to completeness, as in the present collection many beautiful 
passages are omitted which are often too long for quotation, and because in 
order to attain some completeness or perfection in this direction, one should 
have to quote the whole of “ the famous Gathas of the Zend Avesta, rhythmical 
sermons which breathe irreproachable morals.” However an attempt has been 
made in the present case to collect such literary gems of beautiful maxims and 
sententious sayings as would tolerably furnish us with rules of conduct to be 
guided by in daily life. Again, the Avestan and Pazend texts only have been 
laid under contribution in this collection and the Pahlavi is entirely left 
untouched, as its vast literature abounds with all manner of practical proverbs 
which would form a voluminous collection in itself. The quotations given 
below have been translated literally and in several cases corresponding beautiful 
thoughts from various authors have been furnished. The Pazend quotations 
have all been taken from “ Pazend Texts” collected and collated by me and 
published by the Trustees of the Parsi Panchayet. 


Ahura Mazda. 
Glorification and Propitiation of the Almighty. 
بد فوم يد‎ eaa 909d xar 3,5, s ey (1) 
yup 
Thou, O Mazda, art the foremost guide. 
DS) ل ويم د ود سبع‎ op وا 45 لغش‎ aon فلاس دو‎ ass و‎ IMI (29 
Np od 
The all-seeing Ahura is not to be deceived (by any one). 


(1) The Origin of Persian Poetry by Prof. Darmesteter, 
31 


+ a , 
و‎ xut 
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dee دن هرب‎ ajae bro aes e bys سمس ینت‎ bys nes by tee (8) 
X41 fol 
Who has ereated us, who has fashioned us, who has been nourishing us, 
who is the most bountiful spirit. 
دد ((نید.‎ © TOEA . ند‎ 9h 6 ۰ دم در ددع‎ dy یوم‎ ale es Ide Boe (4) 
| ۷۰۰۵1 18. 
Grant me that, O Mazda, which is a source of joy to ۰ 
"eor ڭو‎ cafe wezeg سۇس‎ (5) 
Y.51 $690, 
May we be the seekers of Mazda's rejoieing and may we pay our homage 
(to Him) with humility. 
ob ددن« وان ردد‎ ۵ mer 5 TETAN e ديد‎ 9 6 dbo yd wY 0866 dd (6) 
Y. 63499; 
0 Mazda! such is Thy power and kingdom that Thou bestowest the best 
(of blessings) on the poor living with righteousness. 
Ae ويم ند‎ wey لد‎ ay bly (045 ely "pues ay tl nggal سس راسد. وكسومو سدد.‎ (7) 
وین دیرم سد‎ wpap وي.‎ amy لازم ون دوز‎ penya 
2 1] 
I attribute all good things to Ahura Mazda, the good, endowed with good 
wisdom, holy, resplendent and glorious ; for whatever is best is His. 
wyo sawp واس لع وید‎ upata wp رند و‎ d ab paysi ag wye o) e whey (8) 
quib 
Y.39 $ 4. 
Thus, O Ahura Mazda, what has been thought, uttered and done by Thee 
is good. | 
لون دیس‎ <Wyeyw sugar) واساشد.‎ obey wpap «9$ و‎ oob baw eso (9) 
«eof e 
X. o16. 
Ahura Mazda gives better than the good to that one who in order to 
please Him offers Him praises. 
ولي‎ gig دويد.‎ beng oswa oy ecte (10) 
X.45 § 10. 


Him we desire to approach with the prayers of our piety. 
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AUP دون )...بت وو رع‎ . Jp» ل‎ ۳۵ (11) 
Y. 45$ 9. 
Who desiring (good) has ereated both weal and woe. 
Cf. Cowper :— 
Happy the man who sees a God employed 
In all the good and ill that chequer life! 
vv rtt J (3 ۵ eb sby aawa "ORES  .سودس ووب و5 . سا وس‎ bab (12) 
NS aged 
As Thy messengers, we will keep back those who are inimical to Thee. 
pd برع ل ريد. تن ورتم ۰ نت )و سدق . ندرم )4293 , د ويب دد‎ Ete DEY MP ع وس ل رع ليه وی م تن‎ on دیب‎ (13) 
. وأس برع د ويد ب سد ر‎ 
NESS E: 
We attach ourselves unto Ahura Mazda who is the best righteousness, we 
accept Him, we regard ourselves as closely conneoted with Him. 


Rendering account of one's daily deeds. 
eal) TONT act B E E. dip ci "eicere 42 odes So» 6سإرويدول.‎ wy 
لتيب ذه‎ Matan) equ] مگ وأدرسس. وس ررس‎ Hap وساو دم.‎ wab cry وس «سدزسع. وسلع.‎ TOARE 
Benám-i-Izad, p. 208. 
Every day one should weigh carefully in the mind and ponder over this: 
" How many good deeds have I done to-day and how many good deeds am I 


able to perform? How many wicked deeds have I done and how ean I abstain 
from sin? 


Cf. :— 
Sum up at night what thou hast done by day, 
And in the morning what thou hast to do. 
Dress and undress thy soul ; mark the decay 
And growth of it; if with thy watch, that too 
Be down, then wind up both, since we shall be 
Most surely judged, make thy accounts agree. 


George Herbert. 
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Afflictions are the best blessings in disguise. 
ab, دسي.‎ Awya uy ع.‎ bey . ؤوس. ودع لغ سدوو « و س‎ ve boy لاد لوب 9 سوسد.‎ (1) 
«obey Jia و س‎ e Qv et fw doe وده سوب‎ ww) , the لأس ووب سيق‎ 6 BMG دواد.‎ basis 06 . وه ند( سد‎ 
Patet, p. 119. 

I am grateful for the goodness of the Creator Hormazd and I am content 
with, and bear calmly, the troubles and afflictions reaching me through Gana: 
Mino with the hope of the resurrection. 

n ee دزسی.‎ toe Leber ()دی. ود و لس وده و سد.‎ He) (2) 
Patet, p. 124. 
I am grateful (to God) for His goodness, and I bear calmly the afflictions. 
سن توس‎ pues Bp vr Jp» 4 qe (3) 
X, 455 ۰ 
Who desiring (good) has ereated both weal and woe. 
Cf. :— 
Affliction is not sent in vain—- 
From that great God who chastens whom he loves. 


Southey. 
Oh, fear not in à world like this, 
And thou shalt know ere long — 
Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong. 
Longfellow. 


Charity. 
-begog wh nado wh Sou) {Roy diera سدع چ د‎ 52) e rero (1) 
يوسيو سد زه ون .پیات ندچ‎ srry mb رمد رشونط.‎ vede م درسوسا. واس. سراد ردردوسا. واس.‎ 
إسدولادويرع.‎ eb cosy (سددلادسمدرسوسط. درل‎ os revo Jose ope بو سین‎ «exo 
)دادن مس‎ vertu» coge nb var opem berg s] Jp رس‎ wade Mere c واس ددد د وج‎ 
Vd. 4 $ 44. 

If any co-religionists, either brothers or friends come here, seeking either 
money, or 2 wife, or knowledge, then those who come seeking for money, should 
be given mcney ; those who come seeking for a wife, should be wedded to a wife; 
those who come seeking for knowledge should be taught the Manthras. 
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passa) (2)‏ ډاډ ووه سرود برد. aegro‏ ع سو دن .دون شرید 
Tehmuras Fragments § (7.‏ 
The holy liberality and bounteousness that reign between brethren in the‏ 
faith.‏ 
Cf.—The homely proverb: Charity begins at home.‏ 
recon (3)‏ سبو i ub Mr. spes aye o» saw‏ واس دد ب سلاعع. 
Yathá Ahû 7‏ 2 
He who isa pastor or nourisher of the poor accepts (as it were) the‏ 
sovereignity of Ahura.‏ 
Cf. Pope :—‏ 
For since kind heaven our realm has blest,‏ 
Give it to heaven by aiding the distrest.‏ 
)4( واس دزبع . ندرم م ل. quise]‏ سلب ل ويب. 3299-9 9( 
.5 ۱۷60 
May charity conquer stinginess in this ۰‏ 
awd yo (5)‏ ل ب ر Quee IOI HW) UO to» J 8 ÉD EEL ۰ Qo»‏ 


OCT. 
He who is niggardly—may torments approach him. 


Cf. the proverb :— 
“ He that has no charity deserves no mercy.” 
Saye puppes ب روس را«س.‎ eren وير روي یدرس‎ wew wpa ,)6( 
. واس اع وس رط‎ beds pue دس ودع بس‎ 
Y.52 $.3. 
Good charitable actions and good righteous actions are superior and 
better, and later on (they will be) affording help and protectiou for a long time. 
epigram] pedein cant of د.‎ bro .3 ددد«س. ل دیس ربب دسو س و‎ wayo (T) 
251 7. 
The generous who are living now, who have lived and who shall be 
hereafter shall seek His blessings. 
مد )و يف ررد وو 203( )دادن رید‎ EU و ددد سې‎ Sey ee» ودل‎ enw bewo سررد.‎ (8) 
وا وس و. لاد ډال. پې سو ددس ری‎ IL xi دی کن دد ږې نم درس أي موس‎ 9 uae 
. وال س «. واس دد اس‎ ES ددسم يرع نرس,‎ ely سد ل.‎ ) Deh mm ملاس کن ددس [إيبرع. و ردك« دادم چرم‎ 
E Par i09 سد‎ aat رددندېزس. سإ‎ 
Visp. 15 $ 1. 
Hold your feet, hands and understanding in readiness, Oh Mazdayasnian 
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Zoroastrians! to perform lawful and timely good deeds and to forego unlawful 
and untimely evil deeds. Perform here good works of industry and make the 
needy needless. 


Cleanliness is next to Godliness. 
7 واس برع ل ويه‎ «toa .د دراگ‎ oS ويم درس‎ wg د له وس‎ pe 
X. 48$ 5. 
Purity is best for man from his very birth. 


A man is known by the company he keeps. 
. © س دو‎ b TX وی«‎ qu neds E bey 
Som ٠ MED ot Pis o شام يب برع م بعد له‎ euis نب‎ obey 
| Y.45 § 6. 
That one himself is wicked who is best to the wicked; that one himself 
is righteous who is friendly to the righteous. 
| Cf. the following proverbs :— 
(1) He that walketh with the virtuous is one of them. 
(2) Birds of a feather flock together. 
(3) Who friendship with a knave hath made 
Is judg’d a partner in the trade. —Gay 


| 

| 

| 

A clear ۰ | 

و . دمم د ا دلو ous (Jeu! Prepare 36 — pida‏ دلو سم apd‏ وس مس د - 
وه Eafe nay bene unger‏ و دی زب ددسم وبرچ. bons ep) opo‏ دلاو سوم د. 

بز رعس يدد pays‏ بر جع مسد لويد ...زر نویدم ———— 

Vd. 10 $ 19. | 

O Righteous Man! Make thy conscience pure. Any one in this material | 
world ean aequire purity of conscience who cleanses his own conscience with 

good thoughts, good words and good deeds. 


A contented mind is a continual feast. 
| Bas واد د‎ sesa jv (1) 
I.A 15. 
A. contented thought is best. 
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casero sete opo ETT TTE. b ند وو‎ (de) Dey obada (2) 
Y. 10 § 18. 
The mird of the (contented) poor is as great as that of the rich. 


Cf. Shakespeare :— 
Poor and content is rich and rich enough. 


Death will have his day. 
ojo نه وین‎ (2 pas پاد دد درب د. وم ددد م تدم و لاسرم دموا زه ند‎ x] سم د‎ ۵ bnd g ET 59 
Vd.10 30 
He goes the way established by Time and which is both for the wicked 
and the righteous. 
eee eu Ss sedeo O 
Aogmaide, p. 357. 
Fate has come ; it cannot be concealed. 
eap رسادس.‎ aval) ور‎ o a domes g . طون‎ aM apo ng ar (3) 
لا سکن )ند(‎ nn a وب سبط تا ما‎ edd peor . وبر يدو‎ 
Aogmaide, p. 352. 
How is it that men take no provisions for that unavoidable journey on 
which one must go once for all, for all eternity? 
el وندوه وید کل وده ۵ اسن.‎ oo . رید ند‎ bad وو زم ل دد نید , وس‎ se» GBS jy (4) 
euo od . سل رب د‎ exu م رسع ۵ اس فل,‎ TT. Bul wg dow) برردسع.‎ oe Py T) 
ee] Sab nog وگ‎ 69-099} o ادس‎ vepres duae OE و‎ 
Aogmaide, p. 352. 
There comes a day, O Spitama Zarathushtra, or a night, when the flock 
leaves the master or the master leaves the flock or the soul (leaves) the desirable 
body; but his virtue which is of all existences the greatest, the best and the 
finest never parts from a man. 
0 “aps 3 pr WD oJ ین وید إد.‎ een] . د ندب د واد ن سي‎ “eas ذه‎ ES دید ود.‎ Avey (5) 
i 93 واه دده ل۰‎ DEUS vays 9j بد د‎ "wb “0 رس بد ایوس‎ Q5 (ger eg Awy 
Aogmaide, p. 854. 
To everyone comes the unseen and deceiving Astivahád (Demon of Death) 
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who aecepts neither compliments, nor bribe, who is no respecter ef persons, and 
who ruthlessly makes men perish. 





Do unto others as you would others should do unto you. 
Bt) PE eu الى‎ uS m) (fera won EOE te FE 
Benam-i-Izad, p. 209. 
Do not do that to any one which is not possible for yourself. 


Unpaid duty is best paid of all. 
ردو‎ eps] owe رس ند‎ coelum Ped wed) wees 02) beo 
)دادم‎ beg} eyes 
Aq. d 
Ife that does not do his duty by the man towards whom he is bound by 
duty, becomes a thief of that duty by robbing him of it. 


Early to bed and early to rise, 
Makes a man healthy wealthy and wise, 
»ره واددس‎ vuole مود لد لدي يدارم‎ "or eje ayy توس‎ cabo qoi da M 
لاداس رې د. واد ږل ويد پد زار سور رید.‎ Joe د یدب د و‎ (an QA» ba Davey م‎ ete pws’ 
Vd. 18 $ 26. 
One friend tells another bed-fellow lying on the couch: ‘‘ Rise up. (The 
crowing of the cock) rouses me from sleep.” Whichever of the two first gets up 
shall first enter paradise. 


Suppression of Evil and abjuration of the wicked. 
21929) 6 Sey . د کې رن‎ iege UH واه ددن‎ TM (1) 
X. 49.5.3. 
1 abjure all the confederates of the wicked. 
bye yaar esu و ۵۵ «سمد.‎ ee ew] -pshy (2) 
۷۰. 43 § 5. 
Let not a man be foremost in conciliating the wicked. 
nada عم ددس عاء‎ A dcos d» ESAN . دوين بد ويم بد («دد‎ Bb op as واس‎ (3) 
1.825 
May the holy'rule at their will, may not the wicked rule at their will. 
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sateen) و‎ "ETT rr ale وین ند نع‎ 6t ويس درسو(‎ & (4) 
1 ۲. 9 ٩ 5. 
Make the holy man a soveregn (over Thy creation); may the wicked be 
er. 
stripped of power vanis non و‎ Os grub ce (ولو.‎ (5) 
Y. ADs, 9, 
Let not the truthful speaker assume chieftainship through the wicked. 
itio ی زدس.‎ Dg toeg dend (6) 
Iso 
Let evil doers be foiled. 
eda» A سوط ررس‎ Arp. (7) 
X. 3038. 
Woe to the wicked. 
opto aS ea) etos ete g (8) 
1۷:۵0 115. 
Long suffering to the wicked. 
aate] epos . ویس‎ bt . درم س ند( ۽. کن د س سم‎ (9) 
Y. 47 $ 5. 
The wicked gets his share far away from Thy love. 
و دیرزس.‎ ee badd ندیم بر ايده‎ ot dy ee URE (10) 
X 405 1f. 
Whom(the wicked) their own soul and their own conscience had hardened 
"crt end d ل وید . ا‎ wy MUT . و ع«ه هرمج‎ Gay owls te (11) | 
Y. 31$ 230. 
O ye wicked! your (guilty) conscience will drag you through your actions 
to the (dark) world, i.e. hell. 
"v9 an در ید ل ر دد‎ Jue ۵ by ey "tags د‎ bree asd NEXT ود ود ؟)6.‎ oe (12) 
Y. 40$ 9. 
Whoso has the power and will not go to him (the wicked in order to 
punish him) shall verily go to the abode of the Druja. 
یس سروس ويروس,‎ ٤ fd و‎ CRE Ev ERI سوی‌ددت. واداس«ري.‎ «vo (13) 
0 رودل ېل.‎ jay هس سو د. وسل‎ abb واد "دوس د وس ود و ررس‎ wg ردس وأ« سدس ددا لع ۰ سم مس دو رند‎ 
Visp: 22 $ 2. 
3 Those who are righteous understand good righteousness, but the wicked are 
2 
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ignorant of it. May we not reach them (the wicked). Such a person may not 


get superiority (over us) through his thought, word, deed, or through any course 
of conduet whatsoever. 


Observance of Fasts deprecated. 

LOI 69093 ب لد (( بت , 9 2 بد وا‎ CRO WE یمد‎ cot») عر 3ع . ودود وه ولأ ددس ع۰‎ 6 (ey 
oN واه ددنط. د وین رويب, ف وو‎ S oe a دید وا‎ ts (ow له رطلاط  دوس‎ ERD II (823 چا ود ب‎ Gp 
ow ند دنر نند ویو ۰۲۵ 9اد ون داددی د‎ SY Sound بلغ‎ 

Vd. 3 § 33. 
The maxim should be borne in mind: None of those who abstain from 
food is able to perform great works of holiness, to perform great works of 
husbandry, and to procreate powerful children. By eating, the whole material 
world lives, by fasting it dies. 


A field of glory is a field for all. 
bae, اسن دويدمع). بس لط بدس. رس.‎ eeose esang pes (1) 
۷۰ 43 $ ۰ 
The man endowed with glory who can preserve his glory (is) the best of all. 
ése Bene] «tóm و‎ sp وسددو. لو‎ (2) 
1758 48. 
Inglorious greatness is harmful to men. 
ند دږېل . بد اورم زد ند‎ bee ويم سد‎ api اسي‎ eap] و ويد نس لاع رسع‎ (3) 
Ys. 18 
The man without glory, led astray from the right way, grieves in his 
heart. 


Friendship. 
nw ۾ ا ددم(‎ T و د زود وو‎ eg» )۱( 


Ashirwád, p. 118. 
Walk with friends with the approbation of friends 
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)2( (د لاس ددط دوید, ¢ واش ب6 pb t5»,‏ 20-0 وي موس ل ب د۰۴ § لسن روب AN ut T e‏ 


9 د6س ردد TRETAT 6)9 ewe T‏ س ررد )29 ووط ل ويم . قد و ند ول بد ل . A96‏ و حل egede‏ ا Rw»‏ 
iS aa‏ 


| ( 1324. 
O Zarathushtra! thou shouldst protect for ever the man friendly to thee 
from an unfriendly foe. Do not give up that friend unto the stroke (of that 
foe) and unto unbearable calamities causing destruction. 


Cf. Shakespear :— 
The friends thou hast and their adoption tried, 


Grapple to thy soul with hooks of steel. 





Be equitable towards friends and foes alike. 


1332 java ۰۵ ود لغ ل دده‎ «AM لا یل‎ T ی‎ vein Py) Te) جنوس‎ ۵ e AU یکلم‎ 
Afrin Paimáni, p. 118. 


Fight with equity with your foes; walk with friends with the approba- 


tion of friends. 





God is the God of Order. 
bw )و‎ ug . درم دد ند‎ DID ل دده د‎ cng (1) 
Y. 47 $2. 
Mazda himself is the father of the righteous order. 
an, چرس ود ر. مد وین سد. واد ب وس له ف )و بيد شنم‎ O 3M» p pp do) 631] ددد‎ queue op dd (2) 
03:550537 10: 
O Mazda Ahura! The stars, the sun and the aurora bringing day-light 
are all revolving in righteous order for Thy praise. 
Cf. Shakespeare :— 
The heavens themselves, the planet and this centre 
Observe degree, priority, and place, 
Insisture, course, proportion, season, form, 
Office and custom in all line of order. 


God's will be done. 
reb bey . ویم ند د‎ "rege : wba (1) 
۱ Y. 29$ 4. 
So shall it be to us as He shall will, 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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"IME Ges دان د ی دان دد. من«‎ YP مس‎ ap) pi^ De ae وان وو دوود.‎ (2) 
۷. 8 ٩ 5. 
Mayest Thou, O Ahura Mazda, rule at Thy will over Thy creatures. 
«b Mix  .ددږچدد ند‎ gan wd ey Jwe 96-6 . ود ند طا پې دند روید‎ T no (3) 
واد رودب )م.‎ uo) 
| Y. 49 $ 12. 
O Ahura Mazda! acting in accordance with Thy wish and beseeching for 
what is best, I will pray Thee with praises. 
Good Government. 


Whatsoe’er is best administered is best. 


GEVI 9 e) GLU) واه رلايع.‎ "MT oy dl (1) 

- Yo d 

Good government is an allotment most helpful and pleasing. 
eje een & Magd as و‎ NEET 1212010 , ویم دن اس‎ dey (2) 


Y. 48 $ 5. 
Let good kings rule over us, let not evil monarchs rule over us. 


BRIS Roga dejad sway) وسودودسن.‎ deol (3) 
Afrin Dahman, p. 89. 
May the good rue over us, may the wicked be stripped of power. | 
Cf. The following proverbs :— 7 
(1) Govern thyself and you will be able to govern the world. 
(2) He is unworthy to govern who governs not himself. 
(3) He that is hated o’ his subjects cannot be a king. 
unayo awose ودووس. سن راس. نسوس‎ Ihe edat وود‎ (4) 
Xal. 
May we for ever attain to Thy good Kingdom, O Mazda Ahura. 


Handsome is that handsome does. 


“weg eb EMD ew 
Xv Sit 
Salvation to him who practises righteousness. 
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Health is Wealth. 


rei Spe Wem j mw) es jeter] ey سه‎ (1) 


One thousand times health, ten thousand times health- 


ete by jue ٠ع دك يرم سم دد‎ creme dg "OS OI IY . وسوس[ عع‎ eS cose 666 (2) 
WEY سس‎ ONS) “GEL AI EL OUS rrr مرس(‎ ceed تین عرع.‎ 
LO Ig. 


The second blessing I ask of thee (Haoma) is this body's health. The 
third blessing I ask of thee is long life. 


Honesty is the best ۰ 
9» ات س دوبرعم)6.‎ ob 6o )1( 
Honesty is good, is best. 
ep d سن ددس لم‎ ۵ sg لاغ دك‎ TI (2) 
Y. 29% 5. 
No harm to the honest liver. 


An honest man’s the noblest work of God. 
ری وس و بلأسؤوس. أسووب.‎ See he وء‎ aeo wide As dee Heese die db لر‎ (1) 
دز.‎ sert Deest) ورل دد ې ندل وی ژر‎ ce 
Aogmaide. $ 30 
Better and greater than all I ereated the righteous man who has received 
from me the true praise of righteousness in the good religion. 
ورس‎ Sao sj ps ود‎ 89 Sei ddey dum مگ‎ o رسدرد‎ o سۇ دفدزد.‎ (2) 
وس. يهد «ددید.‎ «6 AD dito soa 
Nam Setáyeshna p. 159. 
Praise and homage be unto that righteous Lord who made man superior 
to all other creatures of the world on account of his reasoning faculty. 
Cf. Dryden :— 
Ay ; these look like the workmanship of Heaven, 
This is the porcelain clay of human kind, 
And therefore cast into these noble moulds. 


e  J-—— o € —Q 
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There is no true holiness without humility. 

gene be ew wide وادونويي.‎ evesa quio» (1) 
SID 
Let me choose humility, the bounteous and the good, Mine may she be. 

wesw . De سایددېیید.‎ jwe ey wey (2) 
Y. 60 $ 8. 

In this house, may humility conquer arrogance. 


The sanctity of husbandry. 
In every rank, great or small, 
"Tis industry supports us all — Gray 
سي‌«ط.‎ auper dp dia del 3» jon) رمس« ا ردد‎ 0 00» $e ل66 کد ند ل کل له وا‎ wp (1) 
Sedan egba برووير.‎ te, e پروند(«ندددند م‎ 
Vd. 8 $ 25. 

He who tills the earth with the left arm and the right and the right arm 
and the left, unto him s: carries riches. 
وه وق ورت‎ CHE bog ons 2 دد ب ء‎ bawo SPIED - سلکوود‎ eke wo ada} (2) 
evar wEB chem پود‎ onem y tapoma پهس لادساد‎ wee | ep bawer Lr 

۰ ون (( ند نرم ولا‎ op 5 - 60 Ja تس(‎ ATI 
Vd. 3 $ 26-27. 

O man ! Thou who dost till me with the left arm and the right and the 
right arm and the left, I shall ever bring increase unto your country ; here I 
shall ever bring fruit and shall carry all manner of food-fruit as well as corn. 
ويم ود ند . ودلا‎ Sav د‎ (AMA بسو بد لويرم بس . وو دیا ند‎ prs x pep 0 “62 E TO (3) 

e Po» واا ل‎ 
Vd. 8 $ 24. 
Verily that arable land is not happy which lies unsown for a long time by 
the husbandman. 
وس لاه ود ر ب د.‎ ere ذه ول‎ Ar ا‎ deis ۰ ۰ 1 Sg ود‎ te . نکد درم س‎ «(29356 . +g (4) 
+6 x] سردد‎ ed apelada پد« وير عنس شیورد‎ dean سلاسق‎ 6 «ug ودل ل فت‎ 
SCID ES سني. سد. سرسنې».‎ early were IIb Sey equas سد.‎ grywa واس.‎ o garo 
Vd, 844. 
Which is the third place which is most Joyful on earth ! Verily, O Spi- 
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tama Zarathushtra, it is that wherein one sows most corn, grass and fruit bearing 
trees, where one waters the ground that is dry and drains that which is wet. 
neis abb vey peen db (5) 
Visp. 15 $ 1. 
Let good deeds of husbandry be done here. 
exe] Ger) وسلا.‎ equ ga وبد‎ e 4e سو.‎ (6) 
Afrin Pemáni p. § 13. 
Eat of your-own regular industry. 
19 Jani dà :فلع ددا د.‎ II (7) 
My دد‎ «۵ )( ۵ Move YO TT 
X:291 9. 
No harm to the honest and the industrious living among the wicked. 


A young idler, an old beggar. 
E و ساد‎ eh ene] ددس ء‎ byawey Jor» (Deh ند نکن ل-‎ wel 7 20D yy an} (1) 
so cedere cjua qns ددم سيول ادي سدم‎ «Hes cae] تريب‎ ib برع سد«‎ n jan] 
ml ees 
Vd. 8 $ 28-29 
O man ! Thou, who dost not till me with the left arm and the right and 
right arm and the left, shalt ever stand at the door of another amongst the 


beggars. 
nada) و وید,‎ BEE E> ty Deni RUD mdi . بد وو © ردچ‎ a $4 ند ذو‎ 6 TX (2) 


deal v 16: 
Never, 0 Mazda, shall the deceitful lazy (lit. the theiving nomad) have a 
share of the good creed. 


Evils of Intemperance. 
Pada لاد‎ oes ترود رد‎ npe وسوس وسوط.‎ waje f owah 
1.1058. 
All other toxicants (besides Haoma) incite wrath of the bloody spear. 
Cf. the proverb :— 
Intoxication is a temporary madness. 
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A lie has no legs. 
eir ada, cp. braten (1) 
Vd. 19 $ 46. 
The false-spoken lie has no legs. 
په إررط. وسلاس.‎ bibe سدددیر ندیم‎ ‘tua (2) 
Y. 58$ 6. 
Sever the connection of your body with the Druj (lie). 
45130 وی رطس‎ uis gepro begdavd crap begado (3) 
Y. 58 $ 6. 


Beware of the path of the Druja (lie) and its progress 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime. 
qoo dal etd ce bee ews aqu she wees (1) 
0 so, 
May we be such as those who made this world progressive and prosperous. 
وس«س. و دوس درک ورس( درس‎ (45١ amoeno . وس لاسن ریدم 3ج‎ a hanw )2( 
sebou og $e) واس‎ -wads ود دد۲ 80 . ددد ا وبر ددس تيرم پر ب‎ by داس درس لاع‎ e ول اند م دد ود لادد‎ aye ود‎ b د‎ aod 
i a ya. «n دند ع ید‎ an e 
X. 194 7; 
I shall be of that faith which Zarathushtra held, which Kava Vistaspa 
held, which was held by Frashaoshtra and Jamaspa and which was held by every ۰ 


pious and right-working Saoshyant (benefactor of the world). 


fle who loves not others, lives unblest. 
۰۱۵۵۳ روپرم ند لغ دوم م دند له ند درم للد ل۰ روبزم للد ۰ و بن برع م بعد ل‎ 
YASER 


Happiness to him whose benefit is for every one (from Pahlavi). 


Man is the architect of his own fortune, 
Joe» wor RO 542) mp» uj ep شود دنو د 6د امن‎ Juga )1( 
eas اسن‎ j (fo نرم دود‎ doas ؤس‎ OU wey ند وير‎ 
Aogmaide, p. 356. 
O Zarathushtra, seek ye a share of good deeds, whether men or women, for 


a store of good deeds is full of salvation. 
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gag eb Mus oy (2)‏ وه ردي له sf) Awg Tx ont p‏ سدور سدق ogy dadas‏ دا كدوبررد. 
i-e‏ يي d‏ دس, qx ap) "doc‏ سل . وا عع وی ب. Sar)‏ ) دو سلاط D seed‏ عد WU) drm‏ 
Aogmaide, pp. 349-550.‏ 
Whoever is born and whoever shall be born should act in such a way that‏ 
when the time comes to leave this world, he may have Paradise as his portion‏ 


and Garothman as his reward. 


Happy married. life. 
ادق‎ ét cio سن‎ I boy 5 SA ew nne Too س وودط . ند ل‎ «tb ۰ ند وی دد‎ (1) 
X. 59:85. 
(O ye bride and bridegroom)! Cherish love towards each other with 
righteousness, so that the home life of each shall be happy. 
Cf. Tennyson :— 
My bride, 
My wife, my life; Oh, we will walk the world, 
Yoked in all exercise of noble end. 
سرپ‎ .5( Lye وسرددسرط. وای یدېا. وسلس.‎ eem ape (وسرط.روسوميع.‎ (2) 
Legos بره ذو‎ eara iua poen 5:0: وا‎ obey ون ردس لوس درس ل اسرد دصرب يوبرت‎ (gun ومد‎ ed رس‎ 
Xt.15$ 40, 
We (i. ری‎ the maids) may find a husband, young and beautiful of body ; 
and as long as we live, he may treat us well and give us offspring-a husband 
who is wise, docile and fluent-tongued. 


Mind is the man. 
obeys واد نع ر وید ۰ ی ور ع إت‎ «af يس‎ asst دك سر‎ (1) 


3.48 es 
O Mazda, any one endowed with the understanding of the good mind is one 
like Thee. 
sp زد‎ barn وبر‎ ud د‎ onov ۰ وین ند دد ند وو مد‎ ot . وان ند عه كوس‎ bj Hos ۳۵ (2) 
| T واد ردو‎ 
46 43: 


Whoso- keeps his mind better and purer keeps his Daena (conscience) so by 


word and action. 
33 
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)3( ب نید ۰ واس رع رد qus‏ ل (3C‏ ع سوبد obey}‏ 


Y. 49 ٩ 3 
I prefer the leadership of the good mind. 
TET. . رود‎ gelb Une ceder de Uo و سوج رس‎ psv واد د‎ (4) 
Nid 555 8 


Obtain the life of the good mind through the teaching of the religious laws. 


Avoid the company of the miser. 


)1( سووس. coro, Dub Cw‏ و سد shb‏ ود وسدويد. 
Do not associate with a miser.‏ 
pirates) (2)‏ إس. سيوس طزيج. eerie qG‏ 
asd‏ «رس ۲ دق ۰ easy‏ ردس سط وید , wbgv‏ و ۵ ند سد بي . 
Y 47 § 4,‏ 

A (good) man having only a little will bs in love towards (i. e, be gene- 
rous towards) the holy, but the wieked man, having mueh (wealth) and power 
will regard himself as poor. 

Cf :—(1) Whose plenty made him poor.-—Spenser. 

(2) Poor and content, is rich and rich enovgh. 
But riches, fineless, is as poor as winter 
To him that ever fears he shall be poor- -Shakespeare 


From Nature to Nature's God. 

or bee (1)‏ سود وان ووا دید رورت sy‏ دسا د هدرپر Jon apeina Tee‏ 
o por a] up‏ و ترس .)ع cavete‏ را« ادغ زیرد . سس و يري pow «aee paana beC‏ 
دد وم بد xa Aj‏ يسا . Dae‏ وس و m TELE ex ad‏ مق سر مد [ عوج , o‏ وا ود زه دد وجوج رد , eye es‏ بره ی ۰ 
e TRET ER un 4» 9326‏ وین ند طز رند مد ويلا TN Nor‏ 

1 (16. 

Homage and obeisance unto these places, lands, جر این‎ abodes, 
springs of water, waters and land, plants, this earth and yon heaven, unto the 
holy wind, unto the stars, the moon and the sun, the endless natural lights, unto 
the whole ereation of Spenta Mainyu, and unto the lords of holiness, male as well 


as female. 
Cf. with this, Yasna 44. 
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Acquisition of Knowledge und Wisdom. 


erred wpe dew زد ی وی ۰ & دس سل داز‎ upod bo epg Ser ejas» Sete poo, bu (1) 
wesw egba wart uites اسرد‎ ree eyo رس یر.‎ a? واو‎ aedi بس‎ (۵ 
assa ېن م ددا‎ ys sande «oye disse واس ومع‎ see وا دوه س. ميسن ورس‎ 
1 Vd. 4 $ 45. 
During the first part of the day and the last, during the first part of the 
night and the last, he should, in holiness and humility, sit perseveringly for 
the increase of knowledge and for holding it with holiness...and thus (shall he 
sit) until he can learn ail the texts which the former Aethrapaitis (teachers) 
had studied. | 
Cf.—Learning by study must be won, 
"T was never entailed from sire to son.—(ay. 
swag) Iw Qté . دود سرد( دیسم سس‎ eret WE DIP اس دوس مويرء‎ (2) 
eap ce IDD agi لاه ود و نعم سس‎ ero 
QUE v e 
O truest Chista (Knowledge) ! if thou art in advance of me, stay, for me ; 
if thou art behind me, overtake me. 
spar Sve geod) vay . وسا‎ «a ساون ساوعء وس اسن رودب‎ Jw TET ERES رروسع,‎ 6 659 T (3) 
دسا‎ cavum», et yh nd «184,54 dons quesos لو سوبع «الأسصوع.‎ 
د وره اس چ۰ وا دس دږ د رای ۰ دان رود‎ cfs سرياس رس‎ eum] st ota 
3 
Him thou shalt call an Athravan, O holy Zarathushtra, who, throughout 
the whole night, seeks for joy-produeing knowledge, delivering him from ۰ 
tion, eomfort-bestowing at the Chinvat Bridge, obtaining (the desires of) the 
world, making him attain to purity, making him attain to the best thing of the 


Best Existence ( Paradise). 


The Sanetity of Marriage and the evils زه‎ Celibacy. 
واس اسطود ود لغ ل مد وش سدم ةر‎ "ORO Bee ‘we ‘4 WPI NID Ju] رلب له‎ ope (1) 
“ecg 92035, له‎ oJ 9اد« س وی دع . واب دد سر دار در ۰ وهم ندند . €( وو‎ TET „whup درم د.‎ 
سردن س ر.‎ (dy 
Vd. 4 $ 47. 
O Spitama Zarathushtra ! verily I say unto thee: ‘ A married man is far 
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superior to the Mason passing their lives in celibacy ; he who keeps a house is 
far above the houseless ; he who has children is far above the childless. 
aga Uere ٠ VO a5 وو ددا‎ oves Cod PE gf ل وبرمم )۰6 ۰ دد‎ WE ود‎ “WE “Bed (2) 
SER ژ ليلع سدع د ددع ل‎ TES up و‎ seg رو س ددد ي ل‎ 
Xt.-17 § 58; 
This is the worst deed that men and tyrants do, namely, when they do not 
unite maids in wedlock and condemn them to long celibacy. 
Cf. (1) Humble wedlock is better than proud virginity. 
(2) Our Maker bids increase ;— 


Hail, wedded love, mysterious law, true source of human 
اس‎ N 


The Excellence of the Mazdayasnian Religion. 
q 5 Re E A ۵ و وا بو‎ ovi? ٠ ut lop EET edj 2253 -9 9$ و عنس‎ (1) 
æ. edd رار‎ ve! "odor و‎ ANN UT but dde eal; sa بن ول‎ ts veges dane g > pete 
gfe وادزرنود. و ود‎ «ede ودود از وو‎ eygun endda, يوم‎ ooth Lis 


دده دد [ ل وید مع ۵ ددد ریید, ده برع ك دود د ۲ ر. 


Vd. 8 $ 42. 

The Mazdayasnian Religion cleanses the faithful from every:evil thought, 

word and deed just as a swift flowing wind from the south cleanses the atmos- 

phere. O Zarathushtra, here a deed well-done is good. The Mazdayasnian 
Religion effects a full atonement of sin. 


Cf. Also Vd. 5 §§ 22-25.‏ 
)2( وم د د دلو su‏ جه وی دد سد *J‏ ند ey ek) *J8)J‏ ل زرم ددد . درم تدده bps‏ دل و sev‏ و Wey Medus‏ 


وھ af n‏ ددد سد ود ول ويب ۰ per ot pe‏ سوس« يرع atte omy‏ سل چ د. CY‏ رټ ند 0 ديد ل yo‏ س ونی م ند ل pap‏ 


+ رم( د لويرم ددد ل ویب دد‎ 
Nd. 53 21. 
Purity is best for man from his very birth. That purity is the Mazdayas- 
nian Religion. (It is for him) who cleanses his own self with good thoughts, 
good words and good deeds. 
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ددس د ویر .ونژ سز مد۰‎ -aey bly eee ۳۵ ولس لويد لاس‎ fv وس وو سب ولا سس‎ show “ae (3) 
| Y. 49 § 5. 
He who gives pre-eminence to the Faith with the good mind is himself (the 
source of) abundance and prosperity. 
“Gi رلفسوس]‎ edi naa کو‎ ane = ewes (4) 
Yt. 10 $ 126. 
The Symbol of the Mazdayasnian Religion is white (z.e. purity.) 
DI ند وو تعبت ند ه‎ e) «6 وس )و ند دده ود[‎ ede ee SOP مډ دل د وو‎ TET (5) 
۰ و < ۵« د دد ددسم‎ wp يع سود‎ j TIT مسد[ع ۾ دده‎ 20» 
70.1997 
Never will I renounce the good Mazdayasnian Religion, even if my 
‘bones, my life or my conscience were to be parted asunder. 
داد دوي رم دي‎ Sapo زد‎ qe Se سكروسروزي. هد‎ ssb wewa m و سداد‎ eo» (6) 
ووي‎ =e} 
Benameri-Izad p. 208. 
I am grateful unto the good and the bounteous Creator that I am an 
: Aryan, not a non-Aryan, that I am of the good (Mazdayasnian) Religion and 


not one of evil religion. 


Obedience is the bond of rule. 
نتم( سب بده‎ owes yep بت‎ QUU way mp sen ترق‎ ۰۵ eto ددع امد‎ ٠ anger abe «Jive (1) 
4 E 45 $ 5. 
Whoso pays me ens attention, shall get happiness and immortality. 
۰6 ددد ررم ب‎ o وود سط‎ Wwe واس دال . موه‎ 
Y. 60$ 


In this house, may obedien ce conquer disobedience. 


Obedeince to our Parents ond Superiors. 
epo cd مس‎ b no وده‎ ep gwe واد‎ cage Dogg ردو روو.‎ duca (1) 
pEr” zs PIES j seedy d» 
Benám-i-Izad p. 210. 
Obey thy father and mother, for he who does not please his father and 
mother will never see Paradise. 
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wes oe LANI I HE TUS PET . 3د‎ ej وس لاس‎ ean on swe (2) 
ل ب ل ود۰‎ 20) 
Chithrem Buyát. 
Do not afflict, O Zarathustra ! either Pourusashpa or Dughdhava, or thy 
teacher. : 
LOL ago واد.‎ un iw) دس.‎ que IE (8) 
Benám-i-Izad p. 210. 
Give respect to thy betters and be good towards them. 


Be considerate towards the poor. 
cartone ena ایو زوذيه ونع‎ e gm (1) 
Visp. 15 j ۰ 
Make the needy needless. 
وس. وسلاين.‎ Ue) سور سدويدس«سيوت. د. وسذوديس.‎ (2) 
Benám-i-Izad, p. 210. 
Do not be ashamed of your poor kinsmen. 
«tom 29 واس‎ poe ud Seed np weds TX NENDIY (3) 
Yathá Ahu Vairyo 
He who nourishes the poor ascribes the sovereignty to Ahura. 
٠ 
More things ave wrought by prayer than this world dreams of. 


leg eth bee (1)‏ وا ev‏ ىبرم ع 6. )دادن رور اد . to‏ يب )سرد . 


Yue lisi 
Prayer is good, prayer is best, O Zarathushtra, for the people of the 
world. 
واس()نود.‎ ESL ag ye ol x0 qus eet ye TS VEY meth . oye (2) 
petias 
31.4215. 


But good prayer, without deceit and without harm is a protection for men 
and is & shield against, and withstander of, the Druj. 
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Cf. Waller :— 


Seeming devotion does but guild a knave. 
That’s neither faithful, honest, just nor brave ; 
But where religion does with virtue join, 
It makes a hero like an angel shine. 
e 244 J زرم بد ۵ نید‎ OY T oY رس ل‎ aso. AU y ندرم‎ oec (vdd "OS ad qo! Sep E ددد‎ say ند‎ E] (3) 
سا لويرم 29 ر 45« ره س ل لین ند ود سد هيب ويه ثلاء‎ EY id دد رغد ل 45« س ف نول مسد ل وید . رانا‎ ely 
E ۱ 3 030 vu: 
We bow unto you, O Ahura Mazda, we are your debtors, we approach 
unto you with all good thoughts, words and deeds. 
IEP IE : } ow واه دد سد يه و و‎ Reer] eege eeg] «an وس مو‎ y ور ددس‌نده ندب‎ er UGE (4) 
x يي ند( ند رو ۲ نید‎ wps وج دوم ن سم‎ E EES الوق‎ 
J. 584 3. 
O Ahura Mazda, we feel joyful in Thy prayer, we wish to offer our prayers 
(to Thee), we are engaged in paying attention to our prayers, we confide our 
person and property to (Thy) worship. | 


He that nothing questioneth, nothing learneth. 

ema site )1(‏ رس ورس ساد capt‏ اسای س. dedere wash eef negl‏ مس 
ع ونب EV EY‏ 
Y. 48 $ 10.‏ 
I question Thee, because a question asked of thee is, verily, inspiring‏ 

courage in itself. 

bey} واس‎ "Bona TIL دون ومد‎ 6 vos e à 6345 م ود و ریدم‎ «e» Qs (gig «Je رود و‎ (2) 
RI نا ود‎ IPI ote sfwr LH} ود لوس‎ pompa eden ue 
Yd T9. 
Question me, O righteous man! of me who am the Maker... because if thou 

wilt ask me questions, thou mayest be the better, thou mayest be the happier. 


Do not rely on others. 
. 10 ويه ل‎ & «bas واس‎ py boe we 


Y. 9 $ 25. 
With self-help, one becomes independent (lit. rules at his will.) 





pins 
SA 
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Amendment ts repentence. 
واب دد لغ س. ار‎ DL . و £3 بد واس نويد‎ Savoy saves og bey jare (1) 
Nam Setayeshn. 
I stand firm by all good actions, I repent of all evil actions. 
pois ye safer واد مسرن‎ ro نسوس‎ Cure bd | ui a ewh afar (2) 
EVM WE o paea psd sale qoe oe cope ba Cs E yg د. سط‎ ۳۵ 
۱ rec وی ندز يروو بس واد‎ ope web ama وود‎ qoe Gero 
Ya 14 22. 
If I have offended Thee by thought, word or deed, willingly or unwilling- 
ly, if there be any deficiency in Thy adoration and homage, I praise Thee (the 
more) and invoke Thee (the more). 
eJ VIL ۰۱۵3۲ بر ورد‎ vg 9 d n يدل وس وس‎ Joc LY (3) 
E | Y. 38. 4 11. 
Hear me and have mercy on me for every action of mine whatever. 
Cf :-- 
(1) He who confesses his fault resolves to amend, and he who 
resolves to amend has God on his side—Maunder. 
(2) "Tis never too late to repent. 


Righteousness evalteth a Nation. 
De» queam) noi ue (1) 
Righteousness is good, is best. 
. ود ند د. د وج وین د۰ بن وین فل در ور دید‎ (BEDA) cmp WME JWS oda») اند‎ (2) 
Y. 88 4 4 
As long as I have the capability and power, so long shall I inculcate the 
desire of righteousness. 
نولل دسد.‎ cya cfg} cam gang سه رس سنووسو. اداس د.‎ (3) 
۲ 405 3. 
Righteousness has been established for this (Mazdyasnian) religion to 
benefit (the people). 
. 2 وا ا و‎ «tQ Án . نید‎ pig بت‎ ew و‎ 6 (4) 
—— X. 46 $ 18. 
O Mazda! I wish to gratify Thy desires through righteousness. 
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Tous e pou A025 App Boe JO aunq 3 ررس. و‎ b نوم ود ند ۵ ۰ لوو‎ "olo ۵ . 1 دی دد‎ vey (5) 
نت ول زره وه‎ 
Ye dongs: 
Verily, may I be to the wicked, a powerful tormentor, but to the righteous 
may I be a mighty rejoicer. 
eno بد طن‎ "Ajo ipae, net Buti neas (6) 
Y. 48 3 16. 


May righteousness be energetically powerful. 
sap دن دا دسم موي‎ bew g ag bag n+ ویر د.‎ S99 مومدطمی. ۵اسط اعد.‎ qe tyo (7) 
€x gue «om «ure uvibuen que -Te 
Xt 2X $-9. 
He who praises righteousness in the fulness of faith and with a devoted 
heart praises me who am Ahura Mazda. 
WE Re c deo د وم٥۰ وان اس رددس.‎ m . مدد ردا‎ (8) 
X515 10: 
As for myself, I praise righteousness; may it come with thy good blessing. 
6d لاع د ددبي و سوزس. وس رود. برو و‎ bes reeds we (9) 
Yo) IT 
The righteous man’s creed (or conscience) will truly crush down that of 
the wicked. 
togda esth ياد يښ دسېس.‎ ved: -byit سره‎ (10) 
NES 
Those possessing good sense chose righteousness, not so the evil-knowing. 
ipia exp واد سیم‎ ene by fry — (11) 
Tehmurasp Fragnents $ 41. 
The righteous is exalted and the ungodly is tormented. 
Das eur suot) ddad ddan owe aul (12) 
Tehmurasp Fragments j 103. 
He is not mighty, O Zarathushtra, who is not mighty in righteousness. 
Apo) ipo evan vto (13) 
(xar س روس‎ oue») واب دد د ی۰‎ 
There is only one path—that of righteousness. All other paths are no 


paths. 
34 
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Saint abroad and a devil at home. 
GEO obey سد لکن ددس وو‎ ses) ند ددع۰‎ "SERO - 3993-29 . ۰ . . yan) IG یه‎ obi يه لام‎ 
شیم راء‎ TT ردو‎ oof سد‎ fH, Sc 699 ود‎ O9 وذ ند رید ر‎ enw و د ین اس ی . فون ير بريد .تند‎ 
Seng dvd § rer س وی دند‎ Jas er 9h وس‎ 
۱ مل‎ 1 gile 
There is many a man who puts on the Paiti-dána (mouth veil) hypoceriti- 
cally and without being acquainted with the Religion and calls himself an 


Athravan (priest). ‘‘ Do not call him an Athravan, O holy Zarathushtra ” 
thus said Ahura Mazda. 


Tired nature's sweet-restorer, balmy sleep. 


سم لو 6 کوچ س ny yr‏ سد ر تیه ely wnawn‏ ررسع, 
EE i da;‏ 


We praise sleep, Mazda-made, gladdener ot herds and men. 


Sloth wears out the body and consumes the mind. 
ov DA beds on او و‎ elis 532 ٠ AUS . زود دد پر دد ند‎ ADE (1) 
Va. HEG 
I shall chase away Bushyásta (Sloth), which makes one lean. I shall chase 
away Bushyásta (Sloth), the long-handed. 
إن ساوج( سا ندل وین ند‎ eai «trono b “PMO etu» we وین د سد دناه وداب برط‎ SE فيرع د بې بده‎ IOV رددع‎ (2) 
"orar 5 ا‎ egye egoy eww ي د«رد.‎ cus . در ود موس‎ peg] ۰ هد سس دی‎ b 
ووس ترس روي‎ qow cuiii و فس ددد وده‎ a wa re Vee Ina واس لأسمط  ریزو‎ etapda) 
Yd. 18.5. 16; 
Arise, O men, praise the best purit;, smite down the Daevas. (If not) 
the long handed Bushyasta (Sloth), who lulls to sleep again, the whole material 
world as soon as the day breaks and men are wide awake, will rush towards 
you. Oman! it does not behove you to sleep for a long time. 





The Soul. 


onda + Jeep ot 92] (1)‏ وسا . e)» LOT‏ وس دب 
Chithrem Buyát, 3.‏ 
He has gained nothing, who has not gained the soul.‏ 
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e) وله‎ Joes لأس‎ an کن بعد وديف ۵اه‎ aw نت ع۰ كفيو‎ 99 an سول‎ Aoc way be (ee EG HY e (AG ov (2) 
BSS sw} Dwn at 9 “pend 
Bemam.-i-Izad p. 210. 
One?should prepare and carry provisions for the Spiritual world from the 
material world so that the soul may not be in trouble. 


+U زنب وو‎ EU دوس‎ epe» d ود م6( ند و دير‎ o وو زغ ل ۵ دد عد + و شلات‎ ay 


(pe (8)‏ بوم دز 
etj‏ رعش ل © له انس وج وین po‏ 
Tehmurasp Fragments, § 9.‏ 
O Spitama Zarathushtra, do not let go (the world of) the spirit by holding‏ 
fast treasures of the material world.‏ 
sty (4)‏ و فق ذلك دد تع يع Me‏ ^ رند ودې نی +g boy Dwg Jt oj yo exse o‏ لس Jt of vo op,‏ 
و ید 't JEP‏ وی 3 "OR‏ منت وه ۰ Gs‏ لأس وو dvo 9 “pe‏ د «رل, «e| ow)‏ .ديو بس 
۰۹ (و دس 
Patet, Karde, 1.‏ 
I possess the source and the fruit of riches through the kinship of God.‏ 
Possessing it through the kinship of God means that if something happens‏ 
whereby I should have to part with my body and soul, I must sacrifice them.‏ 
T 34-8 (5)‏ سم ع وده ود نع نكل ند 9 jute‏ وو مر فى عر ن ن روبرم سل ۰6 زەس ر( ره 
re) arly‏ ن پاب ب سید ی 
Y. 193 j 4.‏ 
O Amshaspands, I offer unto you my own body and soul and the happiness‏ 
of my life.‏ 





As you sow, so shall you reap. 
ere ily .6 د وب‎ «qr» lp دو )م۰ سد و سر‎ (1) 
ان‎ ۷۰ 43 ٩ 6. 
Evil for the evil, good blessings for the good. 
3 ونور 2 ویس[ . وھ نف رزیت در نید س وی د ده رد‎ (2) 
Y 30$ 11. 
Suffering to the wicked, happiness to the righteous. 
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ew uo qp UH EVE (3)‏ .ار ود مس له واه وأ يزب ده 
Y. 40 $ 15.‏ 
Woe to him who oppress us (the righteous).‏ 
was Eds} (ay‏ و 2 د. ۵ ی« سمط. 
Ase‏ ¥ 
Woe to the wicked.‏ 
)5( درم دد بس اء سوط ودند ۵ soe» og go)‏ وسع. wich‏ هسو(و. 
AX. 514 E.‏ 
Woe to the wicked, Salvation to him who upholds righteousness.‏ 


—— — 





Spiritual food and raiment. 
wp sparing اد دید رم و وهد بريد .متتو د رويد يري ل‎ bass يري رمي ويد رنه‎ Sd Soop ser برد وس‎ ob} ورس‎ 
epp واه ند‎ ret سكول‎ guo» aeb» نو سرود‎ <b 
Y. 55.9 


Which Gathas (i.e. religious texts) are our guardian and defenders and our 
spiritual food. They are both food and clothing to our souls. 


The tending of the cattle 

gene age») -gidedow اي يد«‎ Sib sry . d KE Sieg Mr (1) 
. وي ردا‎ ۵ bow (oce gan يې ېک‎ ae» 
¥. 10 $ ۰ 
Praise to the cow: (good) words (be spoken) for the cow, victory to the 
cow, food and pasture for the cow. Let us work for the kine for they yield us 

our food. 

goose bury «24999905 (2)‏ وده Eg A. (e)‏ سا لأس و prar‏ رم ند , ot‏ ددد «س. برس ررم 
TI GYD exe bys aT‏ وه نك بون سی ر. Ò GI rg "poc‏ دير شط yon‏ نم ر. ؤس ررد سع, Aul,‏ ه ره ,5 oS‏ يروم 
ewi‏ بورردسع. owl‏ ودا وین رردسع. | 
Watts r‏ 
The cow curses her driver thus: Childless he thou, followed by evil‏ 
fame, thou who dost not give me food but fattenest me for thy wife and‏ 
children and for thy own belly (sustenance).‏ 


& 
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ej ريد لف رم ع‎ tajp “POMS .-w ie ripa erate OS anco JU روس) اس ونا ل‎ 5-99) Jy (3) 
34,89 4. 1. 
Who (the cattle) wish to live for us ; who exist for them (7.e. men) and they 


(i.e. men) exist for them :(7.e.) the cattle. 


Qum 
He prayeth well who loveth well 


Both man and bird and beast : 
Coleridge. 


Thankfulness unto God for His bounty. 
"NO + لأس ددع ۰۵ اه رېد در وس وه دز سود سل‎ p Oe رات‎ (1) 
Benam-i-Izad, p. 209. 
Be cheerfully thankful for whatever reaches you. 
ge» TT عد ووب ددر[. وره‎ i 33») jen فد‎ (2) 
Nám-Sit&yishn, p. 159. 
I am grateful unto the greatest of Beings who has created (all) and who 
is the Terminator (of all). 
whew سوس‎ wish دسودوی.‎ gays وس سندسوسيري.‎ (3) 
ETE 
We bow unto you, we are indebted unto you, O Ahura Mazda. 
Cf: (1) For that our Maker has too largely given, : 
Should be returned in gratitude to heaven.— Pomfret. 


The triad of thought, word and deed. 
- سد ودس وح‎ $309»1— ۰ 6٤ واس نرم دوبرم‎ eng de ney وای وو زند,‎ ebay . دد زا‎ elo , د )ند‎ ey وان ود زد‎ (1) 
. ويب 69 09129 »$2 ند ويد در رد‎ Ip + دد رند , 9 رده «س ذوبرهرس‎ lo . و واد دد راد . قرول طوس‎ 92b Id 


Vispa Humata Prayer. 
All good thoughts, good words aud good deeds lead to the best Existence. 
All evil thoughts, evil words and evil deeds lead to the worst Existence. 

)2( ومرن بوم ريد موي رر ster pasan‏ لذ نت وو ب دده Dres Wey‏ د ر ددنت وو tabe esp‏ د pasen‏ 
وس یو کن ار و ps»‏ واه اوبره« دز paca‏ سر وا جع سر اند س. ۵ س ری ۰۱۵ ډاډ موروسد. .بورشم شتسه بروپ ترس 
برم(( لويرم ند بده بعس وم رم 203949 ۵ Udi‏ واب ود لدد + apod anes a posed, ۵ rS‏ 
Ys diu‏ 
I praise good thoughts, good words and good deeds with my thoughts‏ 
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speeches and aetions; 1 acquire all good thoughts, good words and good deeds 
and I abjure all wicked thoughts, wicked words and wicked deeds. 
(ob ددنت‎ Saar edo pase» Srey (ILID) IRIE EY mpi زیت و برع نه‎ (8) 
. اس کن ردا . واس د ورم د‎ 
Tehmuras Frag ments $ 57. 
Of the mind, good thoughts; of the tongue, good words; of the hand, 
good works (make up) the virtuous life. 


True greatness. 

wey TT (1)‏ ره Aya‏ وس لسن دوبرع لأس. IX‏ نب وی د 33a‏ 

Tehmuras Fragments § 103. 
O Zarathushtra! he is not great who is not great in righteousness. 
Cf.— Man is his own star, and that soul that can 
Be honest, the only perfect man.—Fletcher. 

e| Ew 6x] es j- (2) 

Afrin Paimani p. 113. 





Be more celebrated than your father. 


Truthful Utterance. 


ers Led ta‏ وسرسید. edd di‏ ريدب ی 


: Yi ib 2: 
A truthful word is efficacious and victorious. 
Cf. Truth is the highest thing that man may keep—Chaucer 


Tell truth and shame the devil—Shakespeare. 


Search for Truth 

As ( ep. c سل )سس د.‎ Danya  .- سود‎ nro دس‎ "jte nape eus 
. دی وس لؤيرم. را ؤددميم.‎ so se oo 6: سوس‎ BIPEDIA ey ٠ ٠. رأروه ھا ي هه‎ ob 
weg wed رد دد می فد بوم يه‎ 
Yt. 12 $ 9 &e. 
If thou be, O holy Rashnu (Truth) on the Arezahi region.........in the sea 
Vourukash....... . in any place of this earth.........on the mount Hara Ber- 

zaiti, we praise thee, we glorify thee. 
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Cf. the proverb :— 
Truth lies at the bottom of a well. 


Union is Strength. 


vey Juss opo SES epo qu مسمس وگ‎ (1) 


Afrin. 
Let us be united in strength, let us be united in strength with the holy. 
uw) إدوط. وبس‎ Meg $ وعد« سم‎ TNT ركد ی زل‎ ٩ NEJ ۰ اس رس برع ندم ن رید‎ (237r (2) 


uu EE پم ند ع دید‎ + WE 


Nirang, p. 203. 
I heartily wish that all those who tiethe Kosti on the seven regions of the 


earth and the virtuous may be united in strength with me (i. e., be my help- 
mates.) 
Cf : 


Distress and ruin on divisions wait, 
But Union is the bond of every state. 


Bewick. 


Virtue is her own reward. 


2 6 که مد . ف فل D)‏ للد e‏ & وس e AM y45 . ٤‏ ) () دا پن‌ددی ده qu‏ و دد س «ور. bayah‏ 


‘eee es 
O Mazda, such is Thy power and kingdom that Thou bestowest the AUT 
(of blessing) on the poor but righteous liver. 
Cf. 
The only amaranthine flower on earth. 
Ig virtue, the only lasting treasure Truth. 


Cow per. 
Waste not, Want not. 
TT ۰۵ رغ نه ل 6۵ ل ۰ ذل ترود نید , و دی‎ ee mein هس )و + وم س مرم دد ووس [عرم ۰ بس‎ Drey ویر‎ INT 
. ع د3 )وع‎ gx له‎ aw مو و ویب‎ yw در وين ۵ , تريب‎ e Bled) بد« را . سود وس د‎ TET bug . )0إا‎ eas 


: بت وو سب ها‎ d Qtr 


Vd.5$ 0 
Ahura Mazda does not allow us to waste anything of value. not even so 
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much as an Asperena’s weight, nor so much as an Avachina's weight, neither 
even so much as a spinster lets fall in spinning. 
Cf:— 
** Who heeds not a penny, shall likely never have any." 


A perfect woman, nobly planned. 
Jaa ogre ره وی دم. لاس ددط  برو« سود‎ UY 8 (xe اس ودا در روس‎ ۵ oo ووو‎ GR} دیسد . د وین ا‎ IS J [سد‎ 
)زس‎ «V oP ومس دد‎ «GW EOD “Gee سلاج در‎ (etg G2} دوس ددم ری لأسب سل وومس ی ابپري. د وین سد ا‎ «Biter 
Aiwi Sruthrem Gah, $ ۰ 
The righteous woman, rich in good thoughts, good words and goods deeds, 
well instructed and accomplished, obedient to her husband and chaste and such 
as Armaiti the bounteous is and such as other female angels are. 


A word is a bond. 
egg (6 . سوق‎ occ و دس و‎ :63vo ودل ل © دوب + 6 دادن روبد ب د.‎ rj لفق‎ we 665g 
. س وی د اودوع د‎ ppm da Shag ودي واد ددسم 6 یوم د._‎ o copia ند‎ ep وت‎ em 
Yt. 105 2 
Do not break the contract, O Spitama, neither the one you have made 
with the unfaithful, nor the one with one of the faithful correligionist ; for the 
contract with both the faith(ul and the unfaithful is verily alike. 
Cf :—“ Be slow to promise, and quick to perform. ” 


Fair Words break no bones 
نس د دويرمع6.‎ 692925 «te (1) 
Zend-Pahlavi Glossary. 
A word, well-examined, is beautiful. 
op asas رس دار‎ ipn ي <رررسع. ومد در ر‎ cpu ewag (2) 


Nerang Kusti buridan p. 177. 
Speak respectfully to men and women. 


Work is worship. 
وس 95 29 ددس ود زي م , وه «سو..‎ GH نهد‎ -bey . وس لاس ند دبل‎ (tas bey . وم سد اي , وس ذاه هررم د‎ "m 
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MT obey 832 Cal‏ ود و( ex‏ عع و ند رد ند ود $2« 439-93 4935« ووس ېې اللو رم ری or‏ دوا مء 
لاه دم دو س eo Doria «Gud‏ دد ددرا وا دم دزي 
S1.‏ 5098-9 


Whoso sows corn, sows righteousness. Such a person makes the 


Mazdayasnian Religion develop with increase. He fattens this Mazdayasnian 
Religion with 100 praises, 1,000 attentions and 10,000 performances of the 


Yasna. 


35 





ALLUSIONS IN PAHLAVI LITERATURE 


TO THE 


ABOMINATION OF IDOL-WORSHIP 


BY 


Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, Columbia University, New York ۰ 

While engaged in preparing an article on ‘Idols and Images, Persian,’ 
for Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics I have naturally been led to 
give some attention to the subject in its bearing upon Sásánian times. This 
has further led me to make a collection of the principal allusions in Pahlavi 
literature to the abomination of idol-worship as wholly abhorrent to the pure 
spirit of Zoroastrianism that is in keeping with its ideal conception of the 
divine. For that reason it may not be inappropriate to choose this particular 
topic for presentation in the Jubilee Memorial Volume of the Sir Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy Zarthoshti Madressa, and to give the results of my studies so far as 
they relate to the chief works in Pahlavi. | 

Before turning to the Pahlavi passages, however, I must emphasize 
that the Persians from the earliest antiquity had no idols in the sense of 
representations of the godhead set up as objects of worship ; nor does Zoroaster 
refer to them. If, moreover, Darius and the other Achsmenian kings caused 
to be carved above their bas-relief effigies in stone a halffigure representing 
Aüra-Mazda as floating in a symbolic circle and handing tothe king a ring 
as the emblem of sovereignty, it is nevertheless a motive borrowed from 
Assyrian and Babylonian art and was doubtless chosen for the special purpose 
of appealing to the non-Persian conquered nations, who were more anthropomor- 
phic in their ideas. This fact I have discussed elsewhere (see The Monist, 
9. 168-169, Chicago, 1899) and have also pointed out the reasons for not suppos- 
ing (as has been done) that the conventionalized form, thus borrowed, represents 
the fravasi, or idealized spirit of the King. Nor is any exception formed to 
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the general truth by the fact that there is in Sásánian times a mounted figure 
of Ormazd (known by his name occurring in the attached inseription) earved 
in stone at Naqsh-i-Rustam to represent the deity in the act of bestowing the 
crown upon Ardashir (for references, see Jackson, op. cit. p. 169, and E. ۰ 
West, Pahlavi Literature, in Geiger and Kuhn's Grundriss der ۵ 
Philologie, 2. 97). Idolatry played no part in the history of the religion. | 

We may now turn to the general references to idol-worship in the Pahlavi 
books. . Among the early allusions to the Iranian enmity against idol-worship 
are those that refer to the conflict between the ancient King Kai Khüsrau 
(Av. Kavi Haosravah), who is supposed to have lived about 800 B. C., and 
his areh-foe Afràsiáb of Taran (Av. Tüirya Franrasyan) A discussion of the 
location of the scenes of this combat, which I have visited in my journeys 
through Iran, will be found in Persia Past and Present, p. 73,137-143, in 
connection with Lake Urumiah, Ganzak, Shiz, as associated with the great 
fire-temple Àdhár-gushnásp which supplanted the idolatrous shrine or shrines 
of demon-worship. 

For convenience it may be well to select as à beginning the passages in the 
Bündahishn, as being a work based on the ancient Dámdàt Nask of the 
Avesta, though its final reduction belongs approximately to the ninth century 
A. D. 

BUNDAHISHN. 


The first reference to Kai Khüsrá's destroying the idol-temples on Lake 
Chéchast, or Lake Urumiah, with the aid of the fire Güshnásp, is found in 
Bd. 17-7. The Pahlavi text transliterated, with the Pázand equivalents of the 
Aramaic logograms of the Huzvarish included in parentheses, is as follows 
(comparisons being made between the editions of the Bündahishn by N. L. 
Westergaard, p. 41, Copenhagen, 1851; F. Justi, p. 41, Leipzig, 1868; M. R. 
Unvalla, p. 48, Bombay, 1897 ; and the facsimile of the T. D. manuscript 
No. 2 by B. T. Anklesaria, p. 125, Bombay, 1908) :— 

Bd. 17.7. Átáró Güs[n]asp' vad (andá) khatath Kai-Khüsrübt 
pavan (pa) zag (avé) khaddinak (ainak) pandhkth géhan hamák kart ; 





1 The text of the Great Iranian Bund, p. 125, correctly reads Gusnaspd, 
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amat (ka) Kat-Khisrabi a [ û [ 2 dés -c û rit Var Cócast hamak kand? 

madam (avar) val (0) bûš û asp-a$ nisast à tûrtûm bard (bé) zató 

7115016 kart vad (anda) aüzdés-cár avaránat (khand). 

‘The fire Güshnasp, until the reign of Kai-Khásrüb, constantly 

gave the world protection in the way described ; and when Kai- 

Khüsrüb was demolishing the idol-temple of Lake Cécast 

it settled upon the mane of his horse and drove away the darkness, 

until he destroyed the ido-ltemple.” 

A second allusion to idolatry in the form of the worship of evil spirits 
or demon-worship,* implying, images, is found in a denunciation ofthe veneration 
paid by the Hindus as idolators, recorded in Bd. 28.34— Gt. Iran. Bd. p. 
186. The text reads : 

Bd. 28.34— Gt. Iran. Bd, p. 186. Bat 8۵00 (dêv) zag (avê) munas 
(ké-$) pavan (pa) Hind&kán parasténd, apas (v-as) váj-a$? pavan (pa) 
zag (avð) 1 batd-gah® máhmánÓ cigtin Btüó-asp' parastét. 
° The demon Büt? is he whom they worship among the Hindus, 
and his prayer is in the bût (i. e. goblin)-shrine abode, just as one 
worships 0۰ 
1 This word is given in Gt. Iran, Bd. p. 195 as atzdés-zdr, which is found elsewhere in Pazánd. So 
velow. On the etymology of th e first part of this compound word for idol-temple, and the various readings 
for it in the Pahlavi texts, see West and Haug, Glossary of the Ardå Víiráf, p. 48, s. v.. atzdistár. The second 


element, when given as -cár may possibly be associated indirectly with Av. cara, and explained as ‘ service’; 
when given as -zár, we might perhaps doubtfully think of Pers. zár, as alluding to the ‘ groaning’ or howls of 
the idolators. But this isa mere suggestion. 

2 For kand the text of Gt. Iran. Bd. p. 125 has ap rn nt3, ) avartinat) as in the next sentence, 

3 Compare also West, Pahlavi Books Translated, in S.B.E. 5.63-64, I have here rendered auzdé$-cár by 
the sin gular as * idol-temple? in comparison withthe kindred passage zag (avd) aizdés-cárin Dk. 7.1.39, cited 





below. 
4 For some references to the us e of these terms in general, see West, Pahlavi Texts Translated, in SBE, 47. 


p. XXVII, 8 50 end. 
5 So probably the word is to be read as * prayer’ though West (SBE. 5.111 n. 6) reads vakhs, * growth. 
6 So preferably, though West (loc. cit.) and Darmesteter, Le Zend- Avesta, 2.259,n,4, read bütihá, ‘idols’, 
7 Chas Dar.nesceter (loc, cit.) reads as a compound, Bûtåsp, and explains the identity of the name 
alluded to. 
8 On this demoniacal name compare the full etymological references given by Bartholomae, ور‎ 8 
Wörterbuch, s.v. bittay-, col. 968; comparisons with Pers. but, ‘image, idol? and Skt. bAüta, ‘ spectre, goblin, 


devil, are of course familiar, 
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DÉNKART. 

The Dénkart, which is largely based on very old Avestan materiai, 
contains several allusions to idol-worship and the sin of idolatry. 

In the first place there is recorded in Dk. 7. 1. 19 an antique legend of 
Takhmürup, whom tradition places in the fourth millennium B. C., as an 
opponent of idol-worship—atzdés parastakih. (For text and translations cf. 
M. R. Unvala, The Pahlavi Dinkard, Rook VII, Lithographed, p. 5-6, Bombay 
1904 ; D. M. Madan, Pahlavi Dinkard, 2. 594-595, Bombay, 1911; D. D. P. 
Sanjana, The Dinkard, vol. 13. 8, London, 1912 ; E. W. West, Pahlavi Tests 
Translated, in SBE. 47. 8). The passage reads: 

Dk. 7,1. 19. Min (az) zag (avo) ákhar (pas) mató val (avo) 
Takhmtirup i zén-dvand ; apas (v-a8) vdnit® pavan (pa) zag (av?) 
gada (khûrah) 3004 (dév) à anšûtû (mart) ivatak (bad) û yátik à parig ; 
apas (v-a$) lakhvar (aváz) ramituntó (afgand) aizedés-para- 
stakih û rübükónétó bên (andar) dámán niyáyishn ù parastakth i 
Dátár. 

‘After that (the glory) came to Takhmírup, who possessed 
arms ; and he conquered through that glory the demon and evil 
man, the sorcerer and enchantress; and he east out idol- 
worship and propagated among the creatures the reverence and 
worship of the Creator.’ 

A second allusion in the Dénkart (7. 4. 72) to idol-worship (adzdés paras- 
tidnih) refers to the witchcraft practised by the monster Dahák, sovereign of 
Babylon, who is supposed to have reigned as usurper over lrán in the third 
millennium B. C.; the religion of Zoroaster abolished this heinous sin. The 
passage runs (cf. Unvala, p. 55 ; Madan, 2. 639; West, tr. SBE. 47.66-67). 

Dk. 7.4.74. Aévakó cand mandavam (cts) î vat-jamás 1 Dahákó 
pavan (pa) zag (avd) yAtükth bên (andar) Bapél kart 1 
(astád); anshütà (mart) pavan (pa). zag (avo) níyázánih val (avd) 
aasdés-parastidnth mató yakdvémtndto (astád) homand 
(ast); vakhs marencisnd $ géhin yahavüntO (bút); pavan (pa) zag 
(av?) ۸ pértizkar 0606 gübisnó $ Zartthast zag (av) patérakó zag 
(av) yatikth fráz güftó, hamak vasáf[t]-hastó û akar-hasto, 
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* One marvel is, some things of evil deceit which Dahák had 
done in Bápél (Babylon) through sorcery ; man through that 
seduction had come to idol-worship; ond its growth was 
the destruction of the world ; but through the words of the 
triumphant religion which Zaratusht proclaimed in opposition to 
that sorcery, it is all dispersed and disabled.’ 
A third allusion in the seventh book of the Dénkart (7. 1. 39) recalls the 
demolition of the idol-temple on the shore ot Lake Cécast by Kai-Khüsrü, as 
alluded to above. (See Madan, 2. 598-599; Sanjana, text, 13. 15, transl. 
13. 16; West, SBE. 47. 14). 
Dk. 7. 1. 39. Mato val (avo) Kai-Khusrát î Siydvakhsan ; pat-as 
001616 à 2016 Frangrásiyük í Tûr î yátükó, apas (y-a8) ham-vasutakó 
Vakyiragánó Kérésavazd à hûn (ân) kabad (vas) géhám-marencenétár 
saryátar; ù âyûkht val (avd) zag (ave) a ۷ 2 d ê s-c û r1 î madam 
(avar) bûr î Var Cécasi6 makhituntan (zadan) $kastan, zag (av9) 1 
Skaftó ۳۰ 
‘It (the glory) came to Kai-Khüsrui, son of Siyavaksh; through 
it he vanquished and smote Frangrásiyák of Tir, the sorcerer and 
his fellow-miscreations (namely) those of Vakyir, Kérsévazd, and 
many other vile world-destroyers ; and he joined in’ the destruction 
and demolition of that i d o 1-t em p 1 e on the shore of Lake Cêcast, [ 
that which was frightful fiendishness.' ۱ 
A fourth passage in the Dénkart, found in the sixth, or preceding book | 
(6. 275), alludes to the disappearance of idol-worship (adzdé$-parastisnih) as | 
no sign of lack of faith, but the contrary (Cf. Sanjana, text, vol. 12. 5, l 
transl. vol. 12. 5). | 
Dk. 6. 275. Apašân dend-ic (in-c) ângûn 08816 : aigh (ku) 
aázdésparastisnith bard (bê) ávisótyétó, mainig virüyisnih 
andak levatà (avd) bard (bê) vazlunéd (savat). 





1 Madan’s text, 599, has adzdés-zár ; Sanjana, p. 15, transliterated by the usual afidés-cár. 
2 Or ‘applied himself to.’ 


3 On the singular number zag auzdé$-cór ‘idol-temple ° see note 3, p. 726. 
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‘It is considered by them in this manner also: that should 
idol worship be annihilated, no faith in the good spirits will 
hereby disappear.” 

The above references are the only important ones I have thus far found 
in the Dénkart.’ 


BAHMAN YASHT. 1 


The Pahlavi Bahman Yasht, based on old Avestan sources, even though 
its final redaction may belong to a period less than a thousand years ago, may 
next be cited. There are two special passages (Byt. 3.30,36-37) in which 
Péshütanà, the illustrious son of Vishtásp, with divine sanction and under 
the inspiration of Mithra as well as aided by the sacred fires, destroys the 
idol-temple(s) (here written auzdést-zdr) which were the abode of demons. 

The first of these references is Phl. Byt. 3.30. (Compare the text of 
Kaikobád Adarbád Dastir Nosherwán, The Pahlvi Zand-i-Vóhüman Yasht, text, 
p. 17-18, transliteration, p. 21-22, Bombay, 1900 ; and the translation by West, 
SBE. 5.227). 

Phl. Byt. 3.30. Fráz sátünétó (? diat) Pésydtand ۸ ۵ 

pavan (pa) hamák-khvárih âtarð Frébag átaró Gisnaspo 0 

Barzén-Mitré val (avd) a û 2 dést-z û r î 0۷۵۵۳ nisimak $ darvand 

Ganrak Minág darvand Aésm î khra- draf$ à hamák 3000076 (dévan) a 

drijan® vat-tükhmakánO ; val (av?) zag (avd) ? züfartàm (?)* dušâhů 

yamtind (rasidand) ; bard (bà) âvarnatð (?khad*) zag ۳۳ a à 2 d- 

àst-zár pavan (pa) hamkinisn i khap-khvdrih (9?) Pé$yütand í 

bamik. 


1 On this passage compare the translation and note by Sanjana, vol, 13. p. 5. ۱ 

2 I may add that I consider the reference to mahig karpd, ‘fish form,’ in Bd. 7. 1. 4 (cf. Sanjana, 
vol. 13. 14; West, SBE. 47. 13) to be a simile rather than an allusion to an image. 

3 Reading uncertain; Nusherwáu, op. cit. p.21 transcribes as zdfdétdm ; but cf. sófar in West and 
Haug, Gloss. Ardû Virdf, p. 150, paralleling with Av. jafra, ‘deep.’ 

4 The transliteration of these four wordsis uncertain. 

5 The suggested reading as hamkunisn ( kp-khvárih is quite uncertain : Nosherwán op. cit. p. 21 reads 


as one word and transcribes by ham- يي‎ West, SBE. 5-227 translates as ‘by the exertions of the 
illustrious Péshyótanó,' 
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‘Forth advances Péshyütanü, son of Vishtásp, with the all- 
glorious fire Fróbág, the fire Güshnasp, and the fire Bürzón-Mitró to 

the great idol- temple, the abode of the wicked Evil Spirit, 

the wickedAéshm of the bloody banner and all the fiends of evil seed; 

unto that deepest abysm of hell they come; destroyed is that 

idol-temple through the co-operation, right-glorious (?) of 

Péshyáütánà, the illustrious.’ 

In the second passage in the Bahman Yasht (3.36-37) is found a conti- 
nuation in the form of a spiritual injunction to Péshütanü from Mitró to 
destroy idol-temples (a£zdést-zár), as follows (Nowsherwán, text, p. 18, trans- 
literation, p. 22; West, SBE. 5.229) : 

Phl. Byt. 3.36-37. û varg vadunét (kard) Mitré ۸ Jarákhó-satr! 
val (avd) Pésyitand û bümik : aigh (ku) bard (bé) avarün(khand) ۵ 
(bé) mokhétünéto (zat) zag (avd) ع- 851 4 داه‎ ûr i sedan (déván) 
nifimak Sátün (?) - . . . 4 madam (avar) ydmtinéto (rasid) Pésyátaná 

3 bamik û âtârö å ۳۵۵۵ û âtârö $ Gasnasp dtdr6 ۸ Bürzén  Mitró î 

pórázkàr ; bard (bé) makhétünétO (zat) zag dráj à kabad (vas) ad; ۵ 

(bè) avaránétó (khand) zag (av6) a û 2 0 61۰2 û r (? ۳ 

* And Mitró of wide realms raised his voice to Péshyütanü, the 
illustrious: “ Destroy and smite the idol-temple of the 
demons,the abode of Satan(?) - . . .: And there approaches Péshyütanü 

the illustrious, and the fire Fróbag, the fire Güshnasp, and the fire 

Bürzén Mitró, the victorious; he will smite the fiend of excessive might, 

he will destroy thatidol-worship.’* 


MAINUG-i KHRAT. 


Idol-worship and idolatry are referred to in four different passages of the 
old Pahlavi book Mainig i Khrat, which may possibly date from the sixth 


century A.D. 





1 This is transcribed by Nowsherwan, op. cit., p. 22, as farákhó gáótó. 
2 The reading of this word is very doubtful; Nowsherwán, p. 22, reads as two words, aj vastarénd. 


3 The transliteration of this Pahlavi word is problematic. 
4 On the translation ‘idol-worship’ refer to the footnote 3 to Bd. 17, 7. 
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The first of these allusions is the familiar reference to Kai Khüsrü's 
destroying the idol-temple (adzdés-car) on Lake Cécast, Mkh, 2.93-96. (Compare 
the Pahlavi text ed. D.D.P. Sanjana, Dind i Maina i Khrat, p. 9, Bombay, 
1895 ; the Pázand text ed. H.W. West, Mainyo-i Khard, p. 8, Stuttgart and 
London, 1871; and the translation by West in SBE. 24-15). 

Mkh. 2.93.95. Man(azZ) ۵ ۵ 2 1 6 5 ۰ ۵ 0۲ 5 6 1 8 ۸۶ ۸ hû 04 
(dév)-yazakih rakhik(dar) pahréz; maman (ct) pétak aigh{ku) hat (agar) 
7100-11۵5۵۵6 a Az dós- c û 1 pavan(pa) Var à Cécast la(nd) dvarunt 
(khand) homandt (hâd), dên (andar) dénáà (in) sé raghka (hazdr sål) 
Hásótar à Haséiar-mah ú Sdsdns—min (ke) guit gvit (jad jad) 
pavan (pa) kala (har) raghka (hazdr sal) rüó$man (sar) man (az) 
valmansán (à$àm) aévak  yátünót (aéd) man (ke) kala (har) kar 
1 géhán lakhvdr (avdz) virdst 4 mitroand-drajdnd’ à نه‎ 0 2 0 ês - 
parastand t dên (andar) kesvar bard (bé) makhétanét (avazaned) 
—adénd (â) patiyárak aóétünó stahmaktar yêhevůnt (bad). ۵۵ 
(had), atgh (ku), rêst-ûkhez a tand $ pasin kartanó là (né) s$áyastó 
hamandt (had). 

‘Abstain far from idol-worship and demon-sacrifice, 
because it is declared that: “If Kai-Khüsrüi should not have 
destroyed the idol-temple on the Lake of Cecast, then in 
these three millenniums of Hfishétar and Hüshétar-máh and Sûs- 
háns—of whom one of them comes separately at the end of each 
millennium, who arranges again every affair of the world and 
utterly destroys the breakers of pledges and the idol-worsh- 
ip pers — the adversary [i e. Ahriman] would have become so 
much more oppressive, that it would not have been possible to 
produce the resurrection and the body hereafter.’ 

The accomplishment of the same event is likewise referred to in Mkh. 
27. 59. 61 (cf. Phl text, Sanjana, 47 ; Pázand text, West, p. 32 ; transl., West, 
SBE. 24-64). 

Mkh. 27. 59-61. à man (aZ) Kai-Khüsráb 5016 dend ($m) yehe- 
vant (bad), cígün avazatand Frdstydk a avrintand (khandan) f 
ahedés-cadr î pavan (pa) Var? Cócastó, 

36 
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‘And the advantage from Kai-Khüsrüb was this, namely the 
smiting of Frásiy&ák and the destruction of the idol-temple 

on the Lake of ۰ 

The next reference is a brief one to the desecration of the earth by 
building an idol-temple (adzdés-cdr), Mkh. 6.7 (cf. Phl. text, Sanjana, p. 59; 
Pázand text, West, p. 15 ; transl, West, SBE. 24.29). The text reads :— 

Mkh. 6.7. Caharim, min (ke) a àzdós-cár patas vádánd 

(kunand). 

> The fourth (place of desecration of the earth) ûs that in which 

they make anidol-temple.' 

The fourth reference in Mkh. 36.10 is to the heinous sin of him who 
worships an idol (cf. Phl. text, Sanjana, p. 53; Pázand text, West, p. 37 ; 
transl., West, SBE. 24.31) :— 

Mkh. 36.10. Hastám, min (ke) a û 2 0 25 - 8ن ”وم‎ 1 
° Eighth (among sins, is that) whichisidol-worship. 


ARTÀ-VÍRAF NAMAK. 


There isa single significant allusion to idol-worship (written as adzdés- 
tar for adzdés-cár) in the Book of Ardê Viraf, Av. 68.11. The reference is to 
idolatry on the part of a wife whose husband belongs to the true religion of 
Zoroaster. Her consort is supposed to rebuke her in the world hereafter (cf. - 
Phl. text, Sanjana, p. 56; Pázand text, West, Ardû Virdf, p. 99, 191). The 
words of the reprimand read as follows : 

AV. 68.11 02-0 a 8 2 0 ê 8-6 û r1 0. 

° Then thou didst worship (in) idol-temples.' 


SHAYAST LA-SHAYAST. 


The Pahlavi treatise Shayast l&-Shayast (9, 2, 3), which was compiled 
scmetime in the seventh century A.D. from far older writings (cf. West, SBE, 
5. p. Lxv) alludes to the evil that arises to a priest ‘who passes away in idolatry’ 
(or ‘passes over into idolatry—a ۸ 2 d ây a k î h)—see the translation by West 
Pahlavi Texts transl., in SBE. 5. 209. 


1 The Phl. text here reads auzdés-tér, with which Pahlavi variant compare note ۱۰ p. 276. 
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Shlsh. 9. 2, 3. ‘The priest (dásrük) who passes away in idol- 
atry (atzddyak?h)' thou hast considered as desolate 
(virdn); and there is a high-priest (dostóbar) who is of a different 
opinion, there is one who says he is as a non Iranian (andirdn) 
country. It is declared that when a supreme  high-priest 
(zaratástrótüm) passes away inidolatry و‎ an apostate (aharmók) 
will be born in that dwelling, and a rumour of this calamity 8 
uttered by that supreme high-priest.” 


K ARNAMAK 1 ARTAKHSHÉR I PAPAKAN. 


In the Pahlavi prose-romance Kárnámak i Artakhshér i Papakan (prior 
in date to 600 A. D.) there is a taleof Ardashir’s overthrow of an idolatrous 
monster who ruled over Kirman and was known as the ‘Worm’ (Kérm). The 
story has parallels with the Old Testament Apocrypha narrative of Bel and 
the Dragon. With reference in general to the abomination of idolatry 
(atiedés) as a practice created by Ahriman, the first passage (7.3) reads (cf. 
D. D. P. Sanjana chap. 7. 3, text, p. 34, transl. p. 31, Bombay, 1896 =E. K. 
Antia, chap. 12.7, text, p. 32, transl. p. 28, Bombay, 1900,=Kaikobad 
Adarbád Dastür Nosherwán, Kárnámak, text p. 20, transliteration p. 12, 
Bombay, 1896 and compare especially Néldeke, Geschichte des Artachsir 4 
Pápákán, in Bezzenberger's Beiträge z. Kunde d. idg. Spr., 4.55—56, Gottingen, 
1878). 


Krmk. Artakhé. Papak 7.3 /Sanjánà)—12.7 (Antia)= § 98 
(Nosherw&n) Gazastak yehevindt (bad) Ganrak Ménág 1 darvand, 
mûn (kê) dená (in)atzdés aétünÓ ctr a patiyárand kart yekéve- 
mindt (astád), aîgh (ku) aémandén (haméén) martûm 1 kasttha man (az) 
0816 î Atharnazd û Amsaspanddn® niydzdn kart yekevemánét (astéd). 

* Damned be Aharman the wicked, who has made this idol- 


1 West, footnote 2, observes that it may mean * passes over into idolatry.’ 

2 West observes (note 3) that the Dastur read andirdn instead of virdn in the preeeding sentence. 

3 See West, SBE. 5.309. 

4 See Jackson, Notes O. T. Apocrypha, in Testimonial to Charles Augustus Briggs, p. 95-97, New York, 
1911 (see below). 
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a try so powerful and adverse, that all mankind of the regions 

has made a renunciation of the religion of Aüharmazd and the 

A mshaspands.’ 

The description of the ruse by which the dragon monster was slain (see 
Kárn&mák, 7.11-12; 8. 1-11) contains several allusions to idol-worshippers 
(adzdés-parastakán) and the annihilation of idolatry ; compare the translation 
of the section in Essays as a Testimonial to C.A. Briggs, p. 95-97, previously 
oited. | 

SHATROIHA Î AERAN 
The Shatróihà i Aéran, 7, states that the accursed Frasidk 7. e. Afrásiáb 
transformed each of the sacred shrines of Samarkand into an idol-temple 
(adzdést-cdr) —see Jamaspji M. Jamasp Asana, Pahlavi Texts, 1. p. 12, Bombay, 
1897 ; transl. J. J. Modi, SAatróthá-i-Airán, p. 57, Bombay, 1899; text and 
transl. by E. Blochet, Liste géographique des villes de I’ Iran, in Recueil de 
Travaux relatifs dla Philologie, 17. 165, 168, 171, Paris, 1908. The passage 
runs as follows :— 
Shatr. Aér. 7. Akhar (pas) Fråsiâki Tar kala (har) aévak 
nisimak 1 85600011 (dévàn) a ۸ 2 ل‎ 2١ : 6۵ ۲ bésn(?) patas kart. 
‘ Afterwards Frásiak of Tur made every single (fire-shrine) 
into a dwelling of demons, an idol-templ e of hatred (2! 
= JAMASP NÀMAK. 

The incomplete Pahlavi Jam&sp Namak, or Book of Jamaspi (6. 1; 7. 3-4), 
written probably some time before 900 A. D., and purporting to give answers 
of some questions put to the Sage Jimasp by King Vishtáspa, contains in its 
Pázand and Persian versions two or three allusions to idolatry. 

The first of these allusions is found in à section of the Pázand version 
(6.1) referring to the time when idolatry (aüzdés, written in Paz. 
d2dé$) shall be finally eradicated from the world. The text, which begins in 
Pahlavi and turns into Pázand, runs thus (see .ل.ل‎ Modi, Jámáspi, Pahlavi, 
Pásend, and Persian Texts, Bombay 1908—p, 73, Phl. Páz.; p. 87, Pers.; p. 
102, Gu]. ; p. 118, Eng. transl. 


xs à ; ND I (e د‎ 
1 The reading bésn is uncertain ; other suggestions might be offered. Blochet has a somewhat different 
text and renders (p. 165) ‘un temple de courtisanes.' 
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Jámásp námak. Pahl. Páz,6. 1. Pdrséto ۵ ۵ Sah agh (ku) 
axar (pas) man (až) zag (avd) amat (ka) mainug'—Liarsét Vasidspa Sh 
ku pas dyad aniki mainyd 0051075 ôt Hran sdhar déanda ani hend 
û 2013 (i.e. adedês) zanend. 
‘King Vishtáspa asked : After that which is [the time | when 
the spiritual comes ? [Pázand] King Vishtaspa asked when after 
that time of the spirit will the Dastûrs come to the country of Irán 
and smite idolatry ?' [The answer is that this will take 
place when the three last millenniums of the world come to pass|- 
The second is an allusion to the worship of images and spirits 
by the Chinese. 
Jámasp Námak Paz. 7.8 (cf. Modi, p. 76,) Cinástán sahar 
büsürakü..b wt per ۵ ténend. 
* The country of Chinástán is great...they worship images [i.e. 
spectres, sporks, idols |. 
The third is a reference to idol worship by the Tajiks (Arabs) and the 
people of Barbaristan. 
Jámásp Namak Paz. 7.4 (cf. Modi, p. 77). Téeigand u Barba. 
gûnd [read "'árbáristán| sahar...d z d û $ [i.e. adzdés | ۰ 
‘The countries of Tázigànd and Barbaristan...they worship idols.’ 
Conclusion. The above selection completes the list from the nine 
or ten principal works in Pahlavi that touch upon the abhorrence of anything 
like idolatry in the eyes of the true worshipper of Ormazd. I hope later in the 
Hastings Encyclopedia, alluded to above, to bring out the references in the 
Greek and Latin classics regarding this topic in their relation to the religion 
of Iran; also to take notice of the practical absence in the Avesta of any 
special reference to idol-worship; and finally to show that the Persians were in 
harmony with their Arab conquerors in this respect as to idol-worship through: 
out Muhammadan times. But even should the present list be augmented 
through the finding of additional allusions, it seems certain that such addenda 


will tend only further to prove the ideality of Zoroastrianism in this regard. 


1 ‘Thus far the Pahlavi ; the question is then taken up in Pázand and continued. 

2 On the word but see above p. 276 note. 8. 

3 The name Tájiks probably includes the tribesof Central Asia as well as their conquerors from Arabia 
who may have retained some traces of pre-Islamic idolatry that were observed by the tribes they conquered. 
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TIME AND ITS DIVISIONS IN THE AVESTAIC AGE. 
DAYS AND THEIR DIVISIONS. 


BY 
Jamsetjee D. Nadershah Esq., L. C. E. 


The discussion going on amongst the Zoroastrians about the commence- 
ment of their year led me to study carefully the whole subject of Time and its 
divisions in the Avesta. This disclosed to me many new ideas. Part of the 
result of the study I have already laid before the public in the K. R. Cama 
Memorial Volume and now I place the remainder before them, so that other 
students of the Avesta may improve on it. 

Time which is continuously growing olditself and making old and decrepit 
others is, in Avesta, very aptly named --»»55 (zravána — Gr. Chronos = Pers. مات‎ j 
time= Ar. oy), a period of years), a presen participial noun from an obsolete root 
—»5$ (zrva)- Sans. 1, fs, €, to grow old, become decrepit; to make old or 
decrepit [comp. Av. «Xe (tere) and =¥ (taurv)=Sans. 1 and gà, to 


surpass, overcome, overpower and Sans. 5 and $4 (pres: part. Had, and gem), 


todo; ¥8, 3%, 4, and H8, to stand firm; 3, SE, A, R and A, ài, 
to hurt; Av. Dw (pere)=Sans. J and 93, 3 , to fill] From the 
corresponding Sanskrit word sw" signifying old, infirm and also 
from Av. ‘w=  (zaurvá- Sans. TT), another word derived from the 
same obsolete root, implying 'decrepitude, it appears that -—»»5$ (zrvana) 
originally indicated ‘an old person’, as ‘Time’ was represented by the ancient 
Greeks. From this original meaning the word came to signify not only ‘time but 
also ‘old or ancient time! as in wisa» “pS in infinitely ancient time (Vd. 
XIX. 9.); and ans 93 (zrvo-dáta), made in olden time (Vd. XIX- 19). 
In these examples we find sagan (zrvána) contracted to 3496 (zrvan), 
corresponding to Sans. s, old, ancient ; an old man. 

‘An arbitrarily fixed recurring division of time’ is named سوه‎ (ratu)= 
Sans. #3, «ny settled point of time, a fixed time, time appointed for sacrifice 
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and other regular worship, right time, from ò: (eret, obs.)=Sans. XI. 0 
domineer = Lat. ordior, to ordain; e. g., ‘emd ‘emd . سود ند )و۵ سورع‎ HEY 
during the period of Hamaspathmaedya (Yt. 18,49); «v3 om. 
in the Gah (time) Hàvan (Y. IX. 1.): comp. Lat. ordo, a series of tine, a succes- 
sion of time. However, »*v-5 (ratu) and «5j (zrvána) are sometimes 
used promiscuously for each other; as, ‘~3 . دس )مد‎ 6 for a period of three 
years (Vd. XVIII. 9); egw uw w in, the gdh (time) Rapithwin 
(Y. IX. 11.) : ged ipads the Gah Rapithwin (X. IL. 4). 

Daytime, —4w»w (ayan, day time) is found only in the accusative plural form 
J4»- (aydn). The «stem, Jaf” رب‎ (azan) or . tie (asna)- Sans. aza 
a day, is used in other deelensions. Both these words «=»» (ayan) and 
2j» (azan) are derived from roots bearing the same meaning. The former 
from د‎ (i) or »~ (ay) Sans. & or #3 and the latter from $9 (az)=Sans. 

2, both meaning to g0 or move. Primarily they signify ‘the time when the sun 
is moving in the sky, i. e , from sunrise to sunset.’ If we take the root G6 (az) 
to be akin to Sans. aa, to drive, in which sense the root is often used in A vesta, 
«^9» (azan) would signify ‘the time when the sun drives his horse in the sky,’ 
and the sense remains the same. 92-3») (aurvat-aspa, having a swift horse) 
is the common epithet of the sun; and in the Persian astronomy the sun is 
figured as riding on horseback. 4a like st , also means ‘to go’ which is the 
primary meaning, and fo drive, to urge, to move on, the secondary one. Both 
these Sanskrit words appear to be derived from an obsolete original sg = 
Av. Jm (az) 4-5» (azan) or -}» (asna), like its Sanskrit kindred aza , 
seems from its derivative -~»j»~ (asnya) to be used also in the secondary sense 
of ‘a nyethemeron.' 

Do» (ayaré) is the third word for ‘ daytime (v. Zand-Pahalvi glos- 
sary by Dastur Hoshangji, p. 42, 4). It is derived from the root. با‎ (ir) 2 Sans. 
gi, to go, and Et, to go, move, rise. In Vd. dw. 41. (wu (ayaré) seems to 
signify a nycthemeron. 

The fourth word for ‘daytime’ is 336 (uziranh), which also is derived 
from the same root 52» (ir), and the fifth word is ‘udu sep- (arem-pithwa). 
[ will say more about these two words further on. 

Night-time.—'Night or the time from sunset to sunrise’, when the sun 
disappears or is apparently made an end of, is called —— (khshap) ع‎ Ved. #1, 
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= Pers. .شب‎ Its more common form is ‘= osy t (khshapan) derived from an Aves- 
taie obsolete root وین لاه‎ & (khshap)- Sans. #1 ‘zo destroy, make an end 
of, finish, to weaken’. Similarly in Av. dea} (nakhturu, nocturnal) the noun 
رمق‎ (nakhtu)- Ved 13, Wh =Sans. Aa = Lat. nox, noetis=Gr. nux, 
nuktos = Ger. nicht=Fr. nuit=Eng. night, is derived from Ay. «s= 
(nas) = Sans. aq, */o disappear ; to perish’. In Sanskrit the radical ‘k’ reappears 
in aşa and ۰ 

d» (khshapara) are the deriva-‏ وین سرس لأس . yethemerons. —-~S+»~ (ayara) and‏ از 
tives of mw (ayan) and seyv% (khshapan) respectively. They both mean ‘a‏ 
nycthemeron.’ The following passage, however, clearly shows that esee‏ 
(khshapara) indicates a nycthemeron ending with joan & (khshapan) :—‏ 
واه e wey ew «ctia‏ ودع ۰ بردو . و ETE bss‏ ودند بر س یږ (qup‏ سدسم . espana)‏ اد & ووس روس gan‏ )+ 

e‏ ]63* ود ]29 درید وې كه ey‏ واس A») onde as‏ مين ويل دد م نت ننه بدلا نی 

until to him three nights pass away. Then, after the period of three nycthemerons 
he should wash the open body without clothes with cows urine and water. (Vd. IX. 33.) 

One, therefore, naturally concludes from analogy that «+» (ayara) 
indicates a nycthemeron ending with 49» (ayan). 

Groups of the divisions of time.—In the first six chapters of Yasna, omit- 
ting the fifth, only four groups of the divisions of time, viz., 1^ (asnya,divisions 


of a day), »v-& (mahya, divisions of a lunar month), 33290 (y&irya, divisions ofa 


year, seasons) and was» (saredha, years), are mentioned first in invoking severally 
their members by name. But, later on, in the invocation of the groups a fifth 
one, viz, —)-»- (ayara, days) is added before them all (v. Y. i. 17, ii. 17, iii. 
19, IV. 22, VI. 16, VII. 19.) This addition seems to me to bea later interpolation 
from its position in the series. The four groups are mentioned, 
wherever they occur, in the order of their lengths, and the divisions succeed the 
subdivisions; as, :-ej3-» --»M (Y. i. 17) The proper place, therefore, of 
ديسلاب‎ (ayara) is after -—"js- (asnya) As, however, it occurs before ‘mj 
(asnya) in the series, 7. in a wrong place, it seems to be an interpolation by و‎ 
not very competent person. 

Divisions of a Nycthemeron.—A nycthemeron is commonly divided into 
(1) «j= (ayan) or 42)» (azan) day-time, and (2) «etm (khshap) or . دل د‎ pio & 
(khshapan) night-time. Here the ' twilights are included in the night. 
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In the Gáthá, however, it is divided into (1) "mo or دورد ی‎ (usha or ushanh 
— Sans. TY, IT, dawn), (2) -wsdse—cd~ (arem-pithwa), and (3) 30 (khshap), 
as appears from the following verse :— 

و epe‏ رون س لع عدويو س. «up aug) copio d»‏ 

Who (is he) who (has made) dawns, daytimes and nights? (Y. XLIV. 3.) 
wasdsu-c~  (arem-pithwa, the day-time) literally means ‘the time when 
the sun is present’; from «^ (arem)=Ved. aW, near, present, and اديوه‎ 
(pithwa)=Sans. 3, da, the sun. In the later Avesta, it seems to have been 
contracted into «uss (rapithwa), the side where the sun is near or present. 


south. | 
From Vd. XXI. 3, it appears that the nycthemeron was afterwards 


divided into (1), -336 (uziranh), day-time, (2) 12$» (arezanh), the time of 
evening twilight or dusk, (3) SETETE (khshapan), night, and (4) -eu» 
(ushanh), time of morning twilight or dawn. 93233 5 —(uziranh) (literally means ‘the 
time when the sun is up’; from DG (uzir) = Sans. 3 ی‎ fo rise. ‘w= 9» (arezanh) 
primarily indicates ‘silvery light’, and hence the evening twilight, It is akin to 
Sans. smi, white; silvery; and derived from an obsolete root ‘4:3: (erez) = Sans. 
wi, to shine with silvery light. From eoa (arezanh), the evening, we; have 
suf (arezahi), the country of the evening twilight, i.e., west. Corresponding 
to this we have Lat. Argestes=Gr. Argéstés, a western wind Similarly the 
morning twilight is deemed to be of golden colour, and the east is deemed to be 
the side of the morning twilight; hence, in Lat. Aurora, (aurea hora, golden 
hour) signifies the morning, the time just before sunrise; the east. Another word 
derived from the above root is =»: (erezata) = Sans. T= Gr. arguros= 
Lat. argentum, silver. Gr. argos, and arges (argetos) shining ; white; and Gr. 
argilos= Lat. argilla, white clay, are all kindred to the above. 

For ceremonial purposes a nycthemeron is divided into five parts, common- 
ly known as ° gahs ` and called in Avesta -:4»1»^ (asnya), a word formed by 
adding the  partitive suffix -»» (ya) to +f" or «i» (azan or 
asna, 0 nycthemeron) Another Avestan word for these divisions is wdw 
(gatha)= Pahl. -e-e =Pers. كام‎ or كم‎ . The word is found used in this 
sense in Nirangastàn. The primary meaning of ew یج ددن‎ (gatha) is, as is well 
known, a ‘poem. Hence, in aftertimes, it came to signify the existing five poems. 
of Zoroaster and his contemporary grand disciples. When ‘the five Epagomens’ 
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were named aftar the five poems, they also became known by this name. This 
denomination seems to have suggested the idea of calling also the five divisions 
of a nycthemeron by the same name. These five divisions are designated «s» 
(Havani), -~jsesdse45  (Rapithwina), —pMws-6 — (Uzayeirina), edési 
(Aivisrüthrema), and دنه سداد‎ (Ushahina). 

The above is the order in which they are mentioned in Yasna, which 
shows that in religious matters a nyethemeron is deemed to begin with the ‘gah’ 
saw (Havani) ; and the practice of the Zor astrians, which conforms to it, 
supports this view. It is furtha: strengthenad by the Sanskrit word aaa which 
is akin to Av «^» (Havani) and signifies the day frem sunrise to sunrise. 
(Vide, Sürya Siddháànta, XIV. 18); from the root»w (hu)=Sans. 8, to prepare 
the soma juice, to perform sacrifice with soma. The primary meaning of the 
Av. o)» (Havani) is of or relating to the preparation of the Haoma juice, of or 
relating to the performance of the Haoma ceremony. From this it is clear that 
these divisions were originally made for religious purposes. 

But we find five civil headmen or officers successively rising in rank 
mentioned in Yasna with the five ‘gahs’ in the order of their succession و‎ viz., 
(وسزدد.‎  (nmánya, the head of a house) with  --Me-t» (Ushahina), 
e») — (visya, the head of a village) with سس«ساد.ء‎ (Havani), :-o*x-$ 
(zantuma, the head of û district) with 5559-5. (Rapithwina), onera 
(dakhyuma the head of a country) with سورد درز‎ (Uzayeirina), and wee لاه ن رید لط‎ 
(Zarathushtrotema, «n ecclesiastis most like the Prophet Zoroaster) with «34323952 
Aivisrüthrema). This shows that the divisions were also used in civil affairs, 
but in this the nyethemeron was taken to commence with Ushahin Gah instead 
of with Havan Gah as above. Thus it appears that the Zoroastrians during 
their sovereignty had separate civil an İ ecclesiastical days as well as years. It 
is, however, strange that in'Nirangastan, a ritual, the latter order is adopted in 
the description of the ۰ | 

oes سرس وسار.‎  (Havani ratu) implies as explained above, the time or 
period ending with or relating t» thz performanse of the Haoma ceremony. This 
rite forms a part of Yasna proper, which is performed only in this Gah. We 
also find in Yasna JX. an aeceunt of the prophet Zoroaster celebrating 
Haoma in this Gih spaw) (Rapithwina) signifies ending with or 
ralatiny to milduy, th? tine win th? sun is near, from ea o لأس رد د‎ (rapithwa, 
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midday) a contracted form. of مل سلسس.‎ (arém-pithwa), described above. 

‘yds — (Uzayeirina means ending with musa — (Uzayara) 
the time of going out or expiration of the day-time, afternoon. «= سكن دس‎ 
(Aiwisrüthrema) indicates relating to the most assiduous singiny; comp. Sans. 
eid aan, ۴ repeating Vedic texts, while Brühmanas are sitting down toa 
Srdddha. iem» (Ushahina) indicates ending with dawn, from =u» 
(ushanh), dawn. 

An interesting description of the periods of the Gahs in the Avastan 
language is given in Nirangastán with its translation in Pahlavi. It seems to 
be the oldest one and, probably, of an age prior to the Sassanian period. The 
Avestan passages are given below with their translation:— 
yy لاسن دې دوه‎ 29390) e رون دزي وس إعرع. اد‎ cree وسسووسق.‎ (p. 74, 23) 

vo سرد . رهد ډار. ددد "رېل‎ pty رواب نل‎ ty . نل و دزي‎ - se a 

From whence does the right-time worship of the Ushahin Gahs proceed? 

From midnight. It goes around upto sunrise. 

(ratü-frish) = se300 (ratu-fritish), — rigAt-time worship : from‏ دم رل دود 
ye» (ratu), right-time, and ò (fri) or ses (friti), act of pleasing, re-‏ 
galing; praise, worship; a gerund of the verb 458 (fri) = Sans 9, ‘to please,‏ 
delight, gladden, cheer, regale ’.‏ 

In vr» (sachaiti), the root r-» (sach)=Sans wa, zo go; comp. 
TTE (pairi-jas)- Sans wt, to reach 
دس م۰‎ Sl -qo op wep شيع بس ووس ليع ده‎ à) أدوب.‎ 0; ew x وه س هس[‎ Ejeneg و سرعم س۰‎ (p. oI, 24) 
بن دد ند لس وى‎ fy IMIIQINME ندرکن ل سرج تددج ل‎ des ع نول شا دوا سه‎ ty زود ال دود ندل ې ره‎ 19 an ل لأس دد‎ (JA په لبه دد‎ 

Whence does the right-time worship of Havan Gahs proceed? From 
sunrise. lt goes round upto the middle of the first half of the daytime ; thus 
in summer, and iu winter upto the middle of the second half of the day-time. 

Soro (frayara) and ب ودسلا‎ 6, (uzayara) are the two halves of the daytime. 
They are members of the next group of divisions of a nycthemeron. 

5i  (hamatha)is apparently a corruption of ‘éw (hama) a word 
occuring in Vendidád in several places with its correlative, عند وسو‎ (aiwi- 
gàme). 
prey odes ووس لس اير . اسم ر(ع ادوی. لاسن دود‎ x] دسو لكو‎ apee pwya .م)‎ 102, 8( 

سو د كن دد سم . ی شالع ردس ل رې ددد لس وه -INwy‏ ووس مسر سل o‏ 


From whence does the right-time worship of Rapithwin Gahs proceed ? 
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From midday. It goes round upto the middle of the second half of the day-time. 

Here wasbsya) (rapithwā midday) stands for ‘mudd .-»es-€ (maidhya 

frayara, middle of the first half of the day time) used in the previous paragraph, 
and, therefore, implies the beginning point of midday (the middle portion of the 
day-time), and not the whole period. 
cora اچد وودر بده‎ gd ددم‎ quide edw psy qe (p. 103, 22) 

6د له fp Sa‏ دردد اسع . ey‏ رق لأس Bey‏ و سیم )ور و ند ر اال ون نريب لاج له 

From whence does the right-time worship of Uzayeirin Gahs proceed ? 
From the middle of the second half of the day-time. It goes round upto the 
dusk. 

(hü-frashmo-daiti) the firsf of the four parts of night,‏ بو اسن چاه سد دم ده 
dusk, evening twilight. It will be further described in the next group of divisions‏ 
of a nycthemeron. |‏ 
dda assy ewwa (p. 106, 6)‏ سدرېږې. یسه دې ده رل ددن pe cepto o Judson)‏ 
واس نل سبع -۵ (سوسط و سد دم )نره نف وق ددسدل - Ivy me‏ ل وو يت oJ eS up‏ 

Whence does the right-time worship of Aiwisrüthrem Gahs proceed ? 
From (the beginning of) the dusk. It goes round upto the midnight. 

(Vakhàt) is apparently here inserted through mistake,‏ واه فل هبه 

In the above passages, it may be noted that where the periods. دمودفكوس.‎ 
( Rapithwa, middle portion of the day-time) and س وغ 3 وین 9-3 سدم د.‎ (hu-frashmo- - 
daiti, the time of evening twilight) are used to demarcate the beginning or end of 
the Gahs, they mean only the commencement of their respective period. 

It is also noteworthy that the periods of the several Gahs described in 
these passages are different from those now accepted, probably, on the authority 
of the Pahlavi writings. The daytime is here as well as in the present practice 
of the Zoroastrians divided into three Gahs, viz. Havan, Rapithwin, and 
Uzayeirin. But, whereas here the two twilights, dawn and dusk, form parts of 
night and are axcluded from the daytime, in our present mode of calculating the 
قط‎ they are included in it, and, therefore, dawn is considered a part of the 
Havan Gah, and dusk that of the Uzayeirin Gah. Again, we see in the above 
description of the Gahs that the Havan-gah extends only as far as the middle of 
the first half of the daytime, whereas it is now considered to last upto the noon, 
the end of the first half of the daytime. 
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As shown above, the nyethemeron has been divided for religious ceremonies 
from very ancient Avestan time into five parts commonly known as Gahs; but 
the following passage in the Zand-Pahlavi Glossary edited by Dastur Hosheng]i 
shows that for ordinary use it was also divided in the Avestan age into six 
parts, two of the daytime, and four of the night-time (including the two twi- 
lights):— 
روسب‎ Se 6 ogu پڪ‎ su) BED “gop e پې‎ opos — (p. 42.) 
ow) yy رع ويرم دم مه‎ m ربا‎ PUN jen) v کوووم بر سد‎ 06) 9? mM w=) ( 60 Ie 
سب مرب وه جره وهم ویر وروم ررده رسد‎ - Yo aun dove e pug v v ET Pa ays) ی‎ 032) 
رسا‎ o eoD op جم ر‎ onmes “eyed? - mae o gwawn woe v lee v 

"EUN. 5)‏ رود یوج وو «ایلرع o‏ ریت v‏ وکا ۵ 5( AUC ISA MOY‏ ويح e gee hel | Wie‏ 
لأس ط دا ارم ۵ أسووه م2 دم ONY a MN o‏ 16 وريد  G-0-6 ey E‏ ایرد .€ 
مقع رز بن سد ogg‏ سود و ر. TIE‏ سس ودس لاع enw jo o‏ معدم کو ب ساود 65 كه e" ۱5 YUU e?‏ 


voee) v y" ! عرو به و او‎ ET eder cen سیب بو(‎ yu w سواه‎ 
Ayare, (daytime), half of which is named frayar and half uzyar. Of uzyar, 
half is named rapithwin and half uzirin; and in winter the portion of rapithwin 
merges into Havan.  Kshapa, night. There are four divisions of night. The 
first division is Aü-friüshmo-déiti, (Pah. hü-fráshmo-dàt). The second division 
is called erezaurvaesa, (turning of the pious.) These are the two parts of Aiwis- 
ruthrem. The third division is called ushà-surà, (the brave Ush,) in which comes 
in the Ushahin Gah. The fourth division is ra(chanAdm-fragaiti, (advent of the 
light, which is Aosh-bàm (dawn). It is also called Havan-gah. (Av. the first 
daytime is of twelve hathras (hours), (Pah.) twelve hasars are that of the first 
daytime. There are twelve hasars (hours) in that part of nycthemerons 
which is daytime; 18 of the mean (hasars) and twenty-four of the smallest. 
From this passage we learn that :-»- (ayare, day-time) was, for civil 
purposes, divided into (1) 552-58 (frayara) and (2) 96 — (uzayara); 
and uw (kshapan, night-time) into (1) د‎ te beg 3-2 hü-früshmo- 
daiti), (2) (apo )د‎ (erezaurvaesa), (3) ‘te (usha) and (4) ee pds 
نغ دسي درم‎ (raochanhim-fragaiti). 
Instead of the Avestan form -?-»-$5 (uzayara) only its Pahlavi transli- 
teration بکدد‎ is given in the text. But we have seen the original word in 
one of the passages of Nirangastin quoted above. | 
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. ددد( د‎ (frayara) Son O and 5s» (uzayara) are both derived from the 
root, 5: (ir)=Sans. & or $t, to move, go, by adding the prefix 59 (fra)— 
Sans. 8, forward, to the one, and.» (uz)=Sans. 55, out, away, to the other. 
The former implies the period of moving forward of the sun in the day-time, i.e., 
the forenoon from sunrise upto noon, and the latter signifies the period of going 
away of the sun, i.e., the afternoon from noon up to the sunset. 

In E depo س ول اس‎ (hü frashmo-daiti) one is tempted to compare, EAT 
(frashma) with Sans. a, rest, composure, extinction. But FM and 
not aga is the proper Sanskrit form for Av. ce) (frashma). There 
is, however, no such word found in Sanskrit. I, therefore, take this word to 
mean shining, lustre, from the root w» {ash)=Sans. 8٩8 to shine and وسدود‎ 
(daiti)=Sans. alla, cutting, destroying. The whole word would thus literally 
signify the time ef destruction of the sunshine and aptly represent the evening 
twilight, the sense in which, as mentioned above, it is used in Nirangastan. 


wand (erezaurvaesa, the period from the end of evening twilight to 
midnight) is composed of ‘#(% (ereza) and -##w~»), (urvaesa). The former 
seems to be another form of ‘w4 (arezanh, evening twilight), and the latter 
which means end is probably akin to Sans. 3384 an enclosure, a fence. 

~~ (ushà) signifies here as well as in Gah 5, 5. the period from midnight 
till the break of dawn, though Sans. 391 means dawn, twilight and night. In this 
place it is qualified by «95» (sura, brave), and in Gah 5, 5 by wı» (srira, 
beautiful). seg» ewir (roachanhám fragaiti, going away of lights or 
stars, day break, morning twilight) is considered here, like بو( دن 6ج - و سدم د.‎ (hü- 
frishmo-daiti), a part of night. In Gàh 5, 5. this part is named  -es-t» 
(ushanh = Sans. 394, morning twilight, dawn) and treated, as in Nirangastàn, 
like a division of the Ushahin Gah. 

9329239 (fragaiti) is derived from -~y (fraga)- Sans. m, to go 
away, where 758 (fra)= Sans. 3 signifies forth, away. 

In my paper in the Cama Memorial Volume, it has been shown that sedg- 
Qo»» (aghrem ayare, the first day-time) mentioned in the above passage is the 
day-time of the Jamshedi Naoroz. The length of twelve hours of this daytime 
extends from sunrise to sunset only, which faet indicates that the twilights are 
not included in the: significance. This conclusion is further strengthened by the 
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inclusion of Saug Begg 33-4 (hà fraishmo-daiti, dusk) and dela لاد‎ "aer bas 
(raochanham-fragaiti, dawn) in ‘ua (khshapa, night) as its first and last 
divisions in the above passage. 

In the Pahlavi commentary we are informed that =3»»»6 (uzayara), the 
second half of ++» (ayare) consists of the Rapithwin and the Uzayeirin gahs 
and the first two divisions of night form the Aiwisruthrem gah. According 
to this, therefore, the Uzayeirin gah ends and the Aiwisruthrem begins at 
sunset as stated in Nirangastan, and not after the evening twilight as now 
believed. The Ushahin gah, however, is said in it to commence at midnight 
and end at day-break and Havan-g4h to be another name for the morning 
twilight. So far it supports the present practice of the Zoroastrians. Unfortu- 
nately no mention is made here of the gàh or gàhs of the forenoon. I think the 
original periods of the gihs were altered in the Sassanian times probably for 
the convenience of certain ceremonies, and the two twilights were transferred 
from the night to the daytime. | 

My further dissertation on this subject has already been published in the 
Cama Memorial Volume, where I have treated of the Zoroastrian Months and 
Years with their Divisions in the Avestan Age. But I take this opportunity to 
correct an error in it I have said there that some of the names of the months 
now used by the Zoroastrians ° are found, used in the Pahlavi inscription of 
Darius Hystaspes.’ This is not correct, but I was led into this mistake by the 
incorrect transliteration of the inseription give: in the “ Method of Reading 
Cuneiform Texts by A, De Gobineau,” translated from French into English 
and published by Mr. Muncherji Cowasji L. 

For the meanings of the Sanskrit words in the whole of this paper I am 
chiefly indebted to Monier Williams’ Sanskrit English Dictionary. | 








SOME ZOROASTRIAN RITES AND CEREMONIES. 
VIEWED FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF FAITH CURE. 
By 


Prof. Khudayar Dastoor Sheriyar B.A. Asst. Professor of Persian, 
Dayaram College Sind. 


If there is anything like animal magnetism and if animal magnetism has 
the power to impart healing qualities to persons and things, some of the books 
on the Zoroastrian religion are the first that teach us how to call it into play 
and to utilise it as a health restorer for invalids under the influence of religious 
rites and ceremonies. If health-giving breath can do anything in producing 
strength, energy and health in a patient, some of the books on the Zoroastrian 
religion are the foremost that enjoin its development in curing patients and in 
driving away sickness and diseases from the animal world of materialism If 
animal magnetism is at the bottom of mesmerism, and if mesmerism is, with all 
its branches, the means by which one can attain to the highest stage of spiri- 
tualism, conspicuous among other religious books stand some of the books of the 
Zoroastrian religion as the best supporters of its practical use in purging this 
material world of its darkness and lifting the human mind from its gross 
environments to the higher plane of spiritualism. 

Who can tell what other purposes will be served by the practice 
of religious rites and ceremonies in connection with the Yazashna, Vendidád 
and Daroon performances where in such articles as metallic Baresmans, 
mortars, plates, and blazing flames of fire are used together with the 
recitation of the tuneful and rythmical phrases and words of the holy 
Manthra, but that of exciting the animal magnetism ? The different handlings 
of the metallie Baresmans, the ringing of the mortar, the chimes of 
the tuneful and rythmical chant of the sacred words of the Manthras 
(though it is a sorrowful fact, that the real Manthra, the keynote to suceess, is 
not at hand now, neither is the recitation done as has been enjoined by the 
prophet), and last, but not the least, the blaze of the burning fire, will combine 
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to produce, in one way or another, the animal maguetism which consists in a 
* very subtile fluid pervading the whole nature" by, perhaps, putting it into 
vibrations which will impart hesling qualities to the articles of food and drink. 
i.e. water, milk, fruits, ete. which are always present ou such ogeasions, and 
placed, so to say, within the zone of its influence. 

That the recitation of the Vendidad, Yasna, Daroon Baj, etc. together 
with the ceremonies accompanying it, is not the mere invention of the 
priesteraft but an established practice based upon the solid cult of the 
religious belief from a very remote time in the history of the Zoroastrian 
religion, the very text of the Vendidad and Yasna gives us a convincing proof. 
The Dinkard, the Shayest la Shayest, the Saddar and other works enjoin 
the performance of liturgical ceremonies with the recital of sacred texts as 
meritorious acts. 

Now, taking the contents of the Vendidád, for example, into consideration, 
one may say that, with the exception of a small portion, it does not contain any 
homage, prayer or offering, but contains the religious tenets and sanitary 
laws, the recitation of which in a lonely place and at mid-night benefits none. 
On the other hand we should not think that these practices have come into 
use without the idea of giving any benefit to others. Then, if the recitation 
of such long and arduous texts as those of the Vendidád and Yasna is not 
meant for the exercise and development of health-giving breath, for what else 
is it meant ? 

The Dinkard tells us, that Zoroaster, at the time of his advent, offered 
blessings upon king Gushtasp, Peshotan, Jamasp and Aspendiar by giving 
them articles of food which he consecrated by the performance of the Daroon 
ceremony; and by putting them perhaps within the zone of animal magnetism, 
which he produced by his recital of the words of the Manthras and by the different 
handlings of the Baresmans and other things used in the performance of the 
Daroon ceremony. By virtue of these blessings, king Gushtasp fell into a trance. 
The veil was lifted up from before his mental eyes. His soul travelled through 
the spiritual world, got the full knowledge ot the next world and returned here. 
Jamasp was endowed with the knowledge of the past, present and future. His 
mind penetrated into futurity. He became aware of every thing that was to 
happen in the future. The Shahnameh tells us that whenever king Gushtasp 
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came into difficulty he sought for the advice of Jamasp, as the latter was aware 
of the future result of the case. The book Jamaspi is quite familiar, not only to 
the Zoroastrian community, but also to Mahomedans who have strong faith in it. 
Peshotan became immortal and according to the belief of some, is still living 
and will appear at the end of a certain millennium, when the Zoroastrian 
religion will be revived and restored to its first perfection and purity by him. 
Aspendiar, the son of king Gushtasp, became Ruin-Tan ( روثين تن‎ ( bronze- 
bodied i.e. too strong for the period he lived in, so much so that no weapons of 
war produced any effect upon him (vide the Shahnameh). 

Again, the invasion of Persia by Alexander the Great (331 B.C.) which 
led to the destruction of the Zoroastrian religion, is quite familiar to us. Later 
on, in the reign of king Ardeshir Babekán (226 À. D.), when the desirability 
of restoring the Zoroastrian religion to its original perfection was felt, a plan 
was hit upon. Throughout the length and breadth of Persia, a holy man was 
sought for, who could communicate with the spiritual world and revive the 
religion. Dastur Ardá Viraf was the man who was selected out of 40,000 
people. The Ardê Viráf Nameh says, more or less, to the following effect: Out 
of 40,000 men Ardû Viraf was selected as one fit for the championship. He 
was made to lie down, after performing necessary religious services, in a place 
surrounded by other mobads who were engaged in performing the Yasna, 
Vendidád and Daroon ceremonies. He feli into a trance. His soul is alleged 
to have left his body, travelled through the spiritual space, and after getting 
perfect knowledge and experience of the next world, returned after 9 days to 
the body. 

Still later on, in the reign of Shapur IT (309-319 A. D), when, owing 
to various causes, there sprung up in therealm many sectarian controversialists 
and religious factions by whom the foundation of the Zoroastrian religion was 
sapped up and was made to collapse, by a royal order, a meeting of all 
the different existing sects was held for religious discussion. It was then 
that Dastur Adarbad volunteered to restore and revive the religion. He suc- 
cessfully passed through the ordeal of having some molten brass poured upon 
his breast without receiving any harm, which convinced the other controver- 
 Sialists about the correctness of the orthodoxy and led tothe unity of faith in 
the realm. Azar Kaivan also is said to have performed wonders. 
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Let us turn to the page relating to modern usages and customs in the 
Zoroastrian Code of religious rites and ceremonies. We see that these re'igious 
performances tell their own story and reveal the real purposes for which they 
were brought into use at first. The Ardibehesht Yasht gives preference to the 
medical treatment by holy words. Now, we know that the efficiency of words 
does not depend upon the simple writing of the words—mere black marke made 
of ink on a piece of paper,—but it depends upon the proper utterance and correct 
articulation of words linked together in such a way as to regulate the breath, 
which will produce the desired effect. This belief is corroborated by the fact 
of the statement that words and phrases when wrongly uttered and pronounced 
will not produce the proper effect. Any how, this much is certain, that the 
success of the operation lies in the thoughts and feelings which are generated 
somehow in the mind of the operator and which direct the utterance of the words 
in a way needed for the purpose; for, otherwise, a parrot or a gramophone would 
do the same as a Mobad or Dastur is expected to do when praying. Members 
of the Zoroastrian community generally get, on some solemn occasions, their 
food and drink consecrated by the priests who are believed to be capable of 
imparting to them some secret healing qualities. 


METHOD OF CONSECRATION. 


A mobed consecrates the food and drink by putting them within a space, 
separated from the rest of the adjoining ground by some distinguishing marks, 
supposed to be under the influence of the secret and sacred energy which he brings 
into operation by the recitation of the sacred words of the holy texts, such as the 
Vendidad, Yasna, Daroon and of other passages of the scriptures, together with 
the performance of the religious ceremonies which always accompany such recita- 
tions. The food and drink thus consecrated should be partaken of by none else 
but a Zoroastrian. A touch or even a look of an alien (called Darvand) will destroy 
the efficacy of the consecration. But this is notall. In Persia, such exercises 
and p erformances are carried on to a far greater extent. 


A FEW HEALING RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCES AND CEREMONIES 
OBSERVED IN PERSIA. 

The methods of curing diseases and pains by recitation of the holy words 

have not altogether died away in Persia. They are still more or less in vogue 
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thəre. For example (1) patients suffering from general sickness, ague, ordinary 
fever, diseases of nervous system, headache, insanity ete. are occasionally brought 
under the treatment of priests who recite on them the Ahunavat Gatha, Atish 
Nyayish, Ardibehesht Yasht, Behram Yasht and Afsoon-e Shah Faridoon. 
(2) Imbecility and barrenness are sought to be cured by the recitation of Yasna 
and Vendidad with religious ceremonies accompanying them. (3) Again, general 
sickness and troubles in giving birth to a child are cured by the recitation of 
Vendidad and Behram Yasht, 
THE METHODS OF CURE. 

(1) Regarding the first case, services are rendered by two, three, four, or 
even forty mobads, praying together. The invalid is seated first and the 
mobads, should the number be large, sit in a circle, linked together by joining 
their hands. (Nowadays they keep themselves linked together by means of a 
thread, {a Kasti or even a stick, being ignorant of the fact of the 
production of the electric or magnetic power which they are going to 
produce jointly upon the sick man). A small sacer containing some barley, 
some marjoram (2,1) some bugloss ) كار زبان‎ ( and a small piece of sugar 
candy, is put before the officiating priest who is seated next to the invalid. A 
small piece of alum is kept on the body, generally on the head, of the invalid 
during the recitation. Fire is burning in the middle of the circle or at a little 
distance from it. The first officiating priest keeps himself in touch with the 
patient under treatment, by holding his or her thumb between the thumb and 
the first finger of his own right hand. At the same moment, all begin the 
recitation. At the intervals of certain exsura, the head priest takes up some 
quantity of the marjoram and barley together with the piece of the sugar 
candy into his right hand and blows the barley and marjoram with the 
puff of his mouth on the invalid. This operation is repeated at certain intervals. 
At the end of the recitation, the head priest passes both his hands over his face, 
which performance is imitated by others including the invalid also. 

During the recitation of Afsoon-e Shah Faridoon, which is the general 
complement of the services, the piece of alum is taken out from the body of the 
invalid and put into fire. This, after being melted and hardened in the fire, 
is supposed to assume the shape of the man, animal, spirit or other thing sup- 
posed to have caused the disease. The bugloss which is now believed 
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to possess the power of curing the disease, is prepared like tea, sweetened with 
the piece of sugar candy that was operated upon, and given to the patient. 

The above explained operation is not only peculiar to Zoroastrians alone. 
Even Mahomedans and Jews occasionally submit to it. 

2. As regards the second case, the invalid is not present at the time of 
the performance of the ceremony, but the water, milk or other articles of food put 
within the sphere of its influence and supposed to have had acquired the efficacy 
of curing the disease, is given to the invalid. The service is accompanied with 
full ceremonial performances. ۱ 

3. In the third case, again, the same things as in the first and second 
cases are required, i.e. bugloss, sugareandy and some water. Herethe invalid must 
be present. He or she is made to sleep within the scope of the influence of, so 
to say, the magnetie power, and the priests, should they be more than one, which 
is generally the case, sit close together, excepting one who sits apart engaged in 
performing the ceremonies accompanying the Vendidad. At the completion, the 
consecrated articles are given to the invalid. The Vendidad services are 
rendered at midnight. 








THE CELEBRATION OF THE GAHAMBAR IN PERSIA. 
By 


Prof. Khudayar Dastur Sheriyar B.A., Asst. Professor of Persian, 
Dayaram College, Sind. | 

Gahambar (a season festival) is considered among the Irani Zoroastrians as 
the most sacred and meritorious festival. This festival which occurs six times 
every year, lasts for five days. Daring this festival a general air or feeling of 
holiness, purity and piety pervades throughout, among Zoroastrians in Persia. 
Every possible precaution is taken to keep all sorts of dirt, polution and filth 
away from the residences and the vicinity. 


FIRST DAY CELEBRATION. 


The first day celebration is the most charaeterestio of its kind in creating 
devout feelings in the minds of the Zoroastrian community as a whole. 
Early in the morning of the first day of the Gahambar, all the priests that have 
attained to the stage of Naozat (Náver) assemble in the hall of the Atesh 
Behram. Here, the Zaotar (the solemnizer) and his assistant the Ráthvi, — 
having made the preliminary sacerdotal performances in connection with the 
Visparad ceremony in its most elaborate form, are ready to solemnize, along 
with the congregation of the priests, the Visparad services. 

The priests, after rendering their preliminary services stand side by side, 
all joined together by means of Kustis (they should join hands, it seems, but 
ignoranoe of the real fact has led to indifference) forming with the Zaoti who is 
standing inside the sacred precinct. 

The service begins, all commencing at the same moment. The Zaoti 
continues his recitation without break, while the congregation recite, off and on, 
alternately halting at different stages and again reuniting with the Zaoti at 
other points. On reaching a certain point of recitation, the congregation con- 
clude their services and break up, while the Zaoti, the officiating priest, continues 
his recitation up to the end and concludes his services later on. 
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Now, the water,milk and the Haoma juice, thus consecrated are considered 
to possess the great virtue and efficacy of giving health and strength to the 
body and mind, and every one tries his best to have a drink of them. This 
service is called the “Vaj-i-Yashte Gahambar" and is the most essential and 
important step towards the introduction of the Gáhambár. 


PERFORMANCE OF GAHAMBAR. 


While speaking of the Gáhambár, I may perhaps be permitted to digress a 
little from the subject-matter and dilate somewhat upon the purport and method 
of establishing a Gàhambár. 

The very word G&hambár conveys the noble idea of. charity in its sacred 
meritoriousness, which,it is incumbent upon every good and worthy Zoroastrian, 
male or female, to cultivate, cherish and utilize. 

To celebrate the Gáhambár, a Zoroastrian purchases a piece of productive 
land, some water, or an estate, which he or she perpetuates in entail and leases 
to a tenant on condition that the rent or the produce should be spent every year 
on the same day of the same Gahambar and in the same place and in the name of 
the same donor or testator, by the nominee or administrator by way of charity, 
in the shape of dry fruits and loaves of bread to be distributed to the poor 
and needy. 

Now on the appointed day in the places where the Gâhambâr is to take 
place necessary preparations are made, which are the following. 

(1) Dry fruits such as almonds, figs, dates, raisins, jujubs etc., the mixture 
of which is called Lork (S7), to the amount of from 14 to 70 lbs. 
are prepared. 

(2) Small loaves of bread called Loovog (sl) to the number of 1,000 to 
2,000 are made. | 

(3) Al! the available fruits of the season are got ready. 

(4) Other eatables, cooked or uncooked are prepared. 

(5) A small quantity of fresh fruits and eatable vegetables and an egg 
are sent to the house of the diocesan priest ( موبه برشت‎ Mobad-i Hoosht) 
who consecrates them by putting them within the sacred precinct 
and offering ceremonious Daroon prayer upon them, and returns 
them. This consecrated “myazd” which is called Var Daroon 
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is mixed with a large, quantity of fruits and vegetables,‏ (ور درون) 
that have been prepared before hand. This‏ ) جا شنی) called chashni‏ 
cháshni is exposed on a large tray along with other fruits and‏ 
articles on the precincts where the Gáhambár is to take place.‏ 

On that day at a certain hour, all those people of the adjoining districts, 
vilages and towns, males and females, young and old, who ean afford to come, 
resort to the place of the Gáhambár. Mobeds are also invited to consecrate the 
above mentioned artieles of food and to offer blessings upon the donor and the 
people of the house, 


METHODS OF CONSECRATION. 


Within a small space occupied by the mobads, are placed all those dry and 
fresh fruits and other eatables. One of the mobads who acts as an officiating 
priest has the dry fruits put before him. All the fresh fruits are eut into two 
halves. Another priest acting as a Ráthvi stands in front of the solemnizer and 
the Afringan-e Gáhambár is commenced by the officiating priest and recited joint- 
ly by all the priests present. Here the service of another man called :Dahmobed! 
is called in. When the officiating priest reaches the point °“ Afrindmi Khsha- 
thryane", he takes up two of the five blades of the myrtle which are always re- 
quired for the ceremony on such occasions, giving one to the Rathvi and keeping 
the other in his own hand. At this juncture the Dahmobed calls out in a loud 
tone ‘‘Afrindmi”, in answer to which the whole congregation raise up the first 
fingers of their right hands, individually, in token of agreement with the 
` officiating priest in his praise of the King of the time, because the formula 
“ Afrinámi" is in praise of the king and is intended to show the fidelity, loyalty 
and attachment of the ancient Zoroastrians to their kings. 

A gain the officiating priest, when coming up to the word “Vispokhathrem” 
takes up another two blades of the remaining myrtle giving, as before, one to 
the Rathvi and keeping the other for himself. At this juncture again the Dah- 
mohed vociferates ‘‘Vispokhathrem” and raises up his middle finger in pursuance 
of which all the lay people do the same,thereby showing that they are unanimous 
with the officiating priest in his prayers. But the priests including the Rathvi 

1. Dahmobed is a man appointed publicly to perform minor duties and services in connection with 
G&hamb&r, Marriage, Funeral and other public ceremonies. 
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join the solemnizer by holding one another's hands, or by other means, keeping 
pace all the while, with one another, in the recitation of the formula, thereby 
meaning that they are supplementing the strength of the mind of the solemnizer 
by that of themselves, in producing the desired purpose. When nearing the 
end of the “ Afrinâmi” formula, the officiating priest effecting thr:e rounds of 
the ‘‘Nanah!,” jointly with the Rathvi, over the dry fruits, concludes it by 
* Ashem Vohu” which is again called out by the Dahmobed. The Dahamobed 
while uttering ‘‘Ashem Vohu” raises his two up-lifted fingers to his mouth and 
then to his forehead. This operation is imitated by the lay audience, while the 
priests disjoin their hands and get themselves separated from one another. 

Again when the officiating priest commences with the ‘‘ Hamázore Dah- 
mân” which always accompanies the *Afrins," he offers both his hands, palm 
to palm, which the Rathvi receives within both of his hands, both uttering at 
the same time the words ‘‘Hamazoor beem, (7 e., we may have our strength joined 
together)”. The Rathvi goes also to every priest offering his hands to receive his 
which he accepts by stretching his hands to him. 

As regards the lay people, the Dahmobed presents the small censer 
on which sandal wood, etc., is burning, before all of them, vociferating at the 
same time the words °“ Hamazoor beem.” At this offering, every one passes one 
or both of his hands over the fire and then over his face. 

Afterwards the Dahmobed distributes the dry fruits among all the Ê 
present, after which there come some people of the house and distribute loaves 
of bread among them, giving every one a loaf. 





| * Nanah" is a small metallic decanter-shaped instrument mounted on four legs, and is always used in 
Jasan and Gahambar ceremonies by the officiating priest, It should be always filled up with water. 
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THE FUNERAL CEREMONIES OF THE ZOROASTRIANS 
IN PERSIA. 


By 


Prof. Khodayar Dustoor Sheriar, B.A., Asst. Professor of Persian, 
Dayaram College, Sind. 


When any man is on the point of death, a priest or a layman is called who 
recites Patit Pashimani and puts two or three drops of consecrated Nirang in his 
mouth. The moment the soul departs, the body is put aside with his two hands 
and feet folded, the hands on the bosom one over the other, so that the corpse 
represents the form of a triangle. The body is considered polluted and unholy, and 
everyone shuns touching it. 

At this time, along with all the relatives, the Dahmobed! is informed of the 
occasion. The Dahmobed, as a part of his duty, sends two Mordashoois (those who 
wash the bodies of the dead), to the place to wash the body. Should the dead one 
ss a man, two male Mordashoois are sent ; otherwise two female ones. 

WASHING OF THE BODY 

The Mordashoois, after rendering their preliminary prayers get themselves 
joined by meansof a Kasti. One of them, who has to wash the body, puts on 
woolen gloves. The other one pours cow's urine from a brass spoon upon the 
body. After the washing is done, the body is sewn intoa very clean and white 
but worn-out sheet, and a Kasti is kept with it. A pair of scissors is also kept upon 
the bosom of the dead. 

SAGDID 

After the washing is over, a dog—any kind of dog—is led to the dead body 
to have a look at it. 

FUNERAL PROCESSIO N. 

All the relatives and friends, males and females assemble at the house. 
Priests are also sometimes called in. From four to eight undertakers (44 lf وابيش‎ 


1 See my article on Zoroastrian rites and ceremonies viewed from the point of view of faith cure, 
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who have been sent together with the Gahan (bier), by the Dahmobed, are also pre- 
sent. The corpse, being put on the bier, is taken in a procession out of the house to 
the Zad-o-Marg! ( $ê ,(زاد‎ The corpse is escorted, on the way, by all the nearest 
male relatives, a man carrying a lighted lamp in his hand and another man holding 
a censer on which is fuming sandalwood and boi (J). Tt is followed by priests, if 
any, and other distant relatives and friends, joined two by two. Formerly, it was the 
custom to call, so to say, a Zoroastrian band party, composed of a player on a 
hautbois, and two drummers to play a funeral anthem in front of the procession. 
There was a time, when a near female relative of the deceased, taking in her hands 
one or two pieces of the dresses that had been worn by the deceased, used to wave 
them right and left in front of her head and utter some pathetic words. This 
practice was called Taazia (7543). But now these practices are out of fashion. 


ZADO MARG 


In the Zado Marg?, priests, friends and relatives of the dead, male and female, 
and undertakers from 16 to 32 according to the weight of the dead body, are 
present. All the priests recite Yashte Gahan which consists of the Ahunavat Gah 
of Zoroaster. The undertakers are fed with bread, wine and arak. 

` After the priests have finished their recitation, the dead body is taken out 
of the Zado Marg from the other door, in just the same kind of procession 
as before, with the exception that no lamp or censer of fire is now carried 
before the procession, The procession, proceeding to a certain place, stops. The 
escort, so to say, together with the bier and few priests who are to follow the corpse 
to the Dakhmah proceed on their way. All the remaining priests, finishing their 
“ Iristanâm " formula which they have been reciting repeatedly, sit on their legs 
with the two fingers of their right hands resting on the ground. At this juncture 
they begin the ‘ Yasnemcha' formula, and coming up to ‘ Sraoshahe’ they raise up 
their fingers from the ground and make a pass or a kind of manipulation of the 

1 Zado Marg is a public building with two doors, situated in the midst of the Zoroastrian locality, All the 
corpses of the adult are first taken to the Zado Marg where they are laid in state. 


of the dead resort at the time to this place to pay respects to it. 
the other for egress. 


All the friends and relatives 
Of the two doors one is meant for ingress and 


2 In almost every house there isa somewhat spacious hall whose level stands about a yard or two higher 


than the common level of the house, and whose roof stands conspicuously over it. It is here, in this hall that 
all the performances in connection with the religious ceremonies are made, 


تیه اعد 
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hand for every word, from the right side to the left of. their heads above the eat 
till the ‘Sraoshahe’ formula isat an end. Then they finish their prayer and 
separate. The lay party imitates the priests in all the above process all the while. 
Returning to their respective houses they stop at the door. Water is brought to 
them with which they wash their hands and faces, throwing a handful of it over 


their heads behind, signifying thereby that they have taken a bath. They then enter 
the house. 


AN EXTINCT CUSTOM. 


Formerly, when a son lost his father, he had his right arm tied with a handker- 
chief for the first three days, but this practice 1s long since discontinued. 


GOING TO THE DAKHMAH. 

As the Dakhmah is situated ata distance of from 9 to 21 miles at different 
places and villages, it is hard to go there on foot. So, those who want to pay further 
respects to the dead and his family, go to the Dakhmah riding on a donkey or 
a horse. 

Custom requires that every one should take with him some food, which, on 
such an occasion, consists of twc or three loaves of bread, some boiled eggs and 
potatoes, cheese, legume, a bottle of wine, a bottle of arak, and some fresh fruits. 
The use of meat is prohibited for the first three days of the occurence of the death 
for the nearest relatives descended from the father's side. 

The relatives and friends of the dead begin to arrive at the Dakhmah half an 
hour later than the arrival of the dead and continue till 4 p.m. One of the halls, out 
of several that are built there for the purpose, is carpeted. In this hall every 
one takes his seat with the chief mourner. All the table cloths (3534) are spread 
in the middle, a man is selected as a sûkî ( ,(ساعى‎ who distributes wine to others 
from all the bottles of wine and arak placed before him. This party (#جاس)‎ 
continues in this way, chatting, eating and drinking for about two or three hours. 
Everyone, who participates in the drink, first of all calls out the chief mourner by 
name and speaks to him some words of condolence, and drinks to the memory of 
the deceased. He ends with the following prayer :— 


وبر كس كم هدكو ais‏ يا ذموكو جم 
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Khod& Byamorzád Ravan-i Nyagáno Pedaráno Madaráno Bamasáno Memasáno 
` Farzandi Taza Ravan va Har kas ke migooyim ya namigooyim. 

“May God forgive the souls of your ancestors, fathers, mothers, grand-fathers, 
grand-mothers, your newly-departed child and the souls of whomsoever we mention 
or we don't mention." 

In this way, at different intervals, two, three or more rounds of drink go on. 
Then, at about sun-set, the party breaks up and every one, having performed a short 
prayer, returns home. 


THE PLACE IN THE HOUSE WHERE THE DEAD BODY 
WAS LAST PLACED. 


The place, where the dead body was last placed before its removal to the tower, 
is kept quite clean and washed, and care is taken that no one should tread there for 
three days and nights. A special man is kept to do certain petty duties required for 
the purpose. There, three bricks of clay are so arrauged, as to form a bridge with 
both the ends open, z.e., two of the bricks are kept standing edge wise at some 
distance from each other and the third one is placed flat over them to form the 
bridge. In front of this so-formed bridge a pair of scissors is kept open cross-wise 
stuck into the ground. A censer of fire, on which is fuming some sandal wood or 
boi (JIS) is placed there. A bowl of fresh water into which is put some silver 
ornament, is kept there also. Some fresh fruits of the season with some green 
blades of myrtle or branches of other trees or some flowers are kept there. A 
burning lamp is also present. During the day these articles are removed and at the 
dusk again they are kept there. This practice continues for three nights and ceases 
at the dawn of the fourth day. For the first three nights, one, two or more 
priests and laymen recite Sarosh  Yasht-i-Sare Shab, there.! 


DAKHMAH (~s). 
In Yezd, there are two principal Dakhmahs, z.e, the old Dakhmah (5 ^+ s 
and the new Dakhma (s ,زد خمم‎ The old Dakhmah consists of a large oblong- 


sloping flat space, at the top of a mountain, the floor of which is of natural 
mountain stone. It is surrounded all round by a clay wall beyond the reach of a) 





1. Formerly, it was a custom, that some people, and especially school boys, went there every night and 
recited ‘Saroshyasht’, The third night they were given a loaf of bread and some Myrobalans ) ار و‎ But this 
praetice is more or less discontinued. 
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man or carnivorous animals. A small inlet through the wall, which opens and closes 
by a heavy stone door allows ingress and egress. This large area is divided in the 
middle by means of a clay wall into two parts, the upper part being used as the 
Dakhmah and the lower one serving as Astodán. Corpses are put side by side until 
the whole space of the Dakhmah is occupied. Then the work of taking the corpses to 
this Dakhmah is stopped. Afterwards the work of Dakhmah-roobi روبى)‎ ~à 3) (clean- 
ing the Dakhma) begins. The two Nasá-sálárs holding a pannard, begin to remove the 
bones and along with them any clothes by means of iron bars and spoons and spits, 
and throw them through the inlet to the lower part which is called Astodán. The 
blood and other impurities are also cleaned by cow's urine. During all the time of 
cleaning the Dakhmah, mobeds offer prayers. After the work is done, the door 
is kept closed at least for 6 months and the fresh corpses are taken to the new 
Dakhmah. The new Dakhma is a circular area enclosed within a wall and is 
just similar to the Tower of silence in Bombay. This one is built at the summit of a 


lofty mountain at a distance of i000 steps from the old one. When the new 


Dakhmah is filled up the old one is re-opened. 


آذش سوز .5007 ATESH‏ 


At about 300 steps from the foot of the mountain upon which the Dakhmah is 
built a special room is provided in which the fire of the Dadgah is kept. Through a 
loophole made through the wall of this room light is thrown upon the Dakhmah from 
a lamp that is kept burning there every night. Outside this room a hearth is so built 
that it throws the light of the fire that burns there during the first three nights of the 
occurence of the death, upon the Dakhma. 

Generally, for the first, and some times for the 1st, 2nd and 8rd nights, Mobeds 
are sent there to recite ‘Yashte Gahan’ throughout the night on behalf of the dead," 
A man called Dakhmabán (the guardian of the Dakhmah) stays there always to take 
care of the fire and to do other minor duties. Here many halls, kitchens and stables 
have been prepared by different persons, by way of charity, for the accommodation 
of those who come to the Dakhma on different occasions. 


RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES FOR THE DEAD :— 


The following are the religious ceremonies for the dead. 


1. Whenever mobeds are called to the Dakhmah to offer prayers the ladies of the house also go 
there and prepare meals for them. 
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l (a) Rawáno-Barsem ( (ر وان ومرسيم‎ by which is meant the performance of Baj-i 
Daroon-i Sarosh on behalf of the dead, just at the time of the depar- 
ture of the soul. | 

(b) Three Yazeshni and three Vendidáde Sarosh, accompanied with religious 
rites and ceremonies, one, on every one of the first three days and 
nights of the occurence of the death. | 

(c) An extra Yezeshne Sarosh known as Yashte Shabgirah in the morning 
of the third day and, in connection with it, what is known as 
‘ Shabgirah ’ at the midnight of the third day. 

On tbe occasion of the Shabgirah the following articles should be produced :— 

(1) Jámae Ashodád or Sidr (,244—5! 25! mla ), This consists of about 21 
yards 5 inches of a white linen cloth ( س‎ 255) . "This cloth is made 
into a complete suit of dress consisting of a shirt, trousers, 
a cap, and four small bags, two to serve as hand gloves and two 
as stockings, all of which are sewn together. Should the dead one 
be a woman, an extra piece is provided for the head gear, andif he 
be a man, a piece for the waist shawl (+5 J شا‎ ) is added. 

(2) A Kasti 

(3) All the available fresh fruits of the season. 

(4) 38 boiled eggs. 

(5) 16 loaves of bread. Out of these, four consist of small are dises or cakes 
with projected edges on the cireumference to represent the sun. Four 
are من‎ made as to represent the moon with 3 projected edges. Four 
are ordinary small daroons and 4 are loaves of a larger form called 
‘Loovag’. The two first sets together are called * Daroono Manu’. 

(6) Some boiled * Sirosedab'. 

II Sehom( pe ), the third day of the occurance of the death, 

In the afternoon of the third day one or more priests arrive in the house of 

the dead and recite Patet Pashimani on behalf of the dead. 

The general characteristics of Sehom, Chahároom, Daha, Sirozah, Rozah, Sal, 

Gahambar, in other words, of all the religious occasions, are as follows :— 








(Nore) Shabgirah consists of four Daroons. 


Nots.—In Persia on the occasion of Sehom and Chahároom, priests are not paid. They go there of their 
own accord considering it a meritorious act, 
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(1} The utmost purity and cleanliness. 
(2) The indispensable presence of the following articles :— 

(a) A censer of fire ( تش‎ T کم م‎ ) on which is fuming some sandal wood or 
some boi. 

(b) A bowl of fresh'and clean water. 

(c) A cup of wine. 

(d) A vessel containing some pounded sir (garlic) and stdab (rue) which is 
prepared by being boiled together over a fire in some vinegar 
into which is thrown some pounded mint and some 296 ) زره جرب‎ ) 

(d) An egg that has been baked by being put under fire and which is 
cracked by being struck against the stone of the large sofa 
3.(صقم بزرك)‎ 

(e) Some fresh fruits and vegetables of the season. 

(f) Some flowers or green leaves. 


CHAHAROM, THE 485 DAY. 


At the dawn of the fourth day, mobeds and behdins begin to arrive in the 
house of the dead, the Dahmobed also being among them. The diocesan priest 
takes the Vardroon, which, in this case, consists of the fruits, vegetables and eggs 
upon which the ‘Shabgirah’ has been offered, to the house of the dead. 

PREPARATION AT THE TIME OF CHAHAROM. 

In addition to the preparation described above, a small cakes (لووگ)‎ to the 
number of from 200 to 500 are prepared. Some eatable vegetables with which the 
Vardroon is mixed and which is collectively called * cháshni ' are distributed over the 
loaves of bread by being put on each of them. 


PRAYING. 


* At the dawn just when it is twilight the Dahmobed vociferates :— 
O Behdins! recite two Sarosh Bajs, the first on behalf of yourselves with 
the recital of the ‘Ahm4i Raesheha' formula, the second one on behalf of the 


1 The Dahmobed who is present on this and similar occasions, first of all calls upon the people of the house - 
and asks them to prepare the above mentioned articles. Now-a-days, in addition to these articles, other varieties 
of food, cooked and uncooked, and drinks are prepared. 

On all the religious occasions when foods are produced for ritual the most important thing, after the 
prayers and ceremonies are performed, is to collect a small portion from all kinds of food and put it aside 
as a share of dogs to whom it is given afterwards. This task forms a part of the duty of the Dahmobed, 
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— 


dead person omitting the ° Ahmâi Raeshcha’ formula.” Then the prayer begins. 
After they have recited ‘Baje Sarosh’ twice, the mobeds stand up to per- 
form their Kasti ceremony when all the Behdins imitate the same. Then the 
mobeds sit down on their legs with their belts or waist shawls! put in front of 
them. Now one of the priests initiates the ‘Kardae Dahmán ' and other priests 
join him at a certain point, the Dahmobed asking the Behdins at the top of his 
voice, to be quiet and pay attention. All the time while the Dahmán recitation 
is going on, the congregation have the back parts of their left hands that they 
have covered with their sleeves kept over their mouths. Now the priests 
get upon their feet and pray ‘Khorshed and Mehr Nyáyish', the Behdins imitat- 
ing. After that, all sit down. At the ° Afrinami ' and * Vispokhatrem ' formule 
the same operation, as described elsewhere, is done. The officiating priest 
coming up to the recitation of ‘Ashem Vohu’ puts the fore and middle fingers 
of his right hand on the ground, keeping on his recitation. Arriving at the 
‘Yasnemcha’ formula he raises up his fingers and makes some right and left 
passes opposite the upper part of his head, and finishes the ‘Dahmayao’ formula, 
all the mobeds and behdins doing the same. Next the Dahmobed passes the 
eouser of fire in front of them all, who make a pass over the fire with their right 
hands and shake them upon the ground downwise. Further, the Dahmobed asks 
the congregation in a loud voice to recite each 21 ' Yatha Ahus’ and 12 
* Ashem Vohus.’ Then the loaves of bread are distributed among the behdins. 
The Dahmobed then collects, from all kinds of food, a morsel for dogs. 

The Dahmobed hereafter goes to every one and asks ' How many Avestas 
will you offer on behalf of the dead?!” He thus counts, by the string of beads he 
has in his hand the number of the Avestas which everyone has shown his willing- 
ness to offer. Women generally, and sometimes even men undertake to offer 
from 50 to 2000 °“ Yathà or ° Ashem 'formula on behalf of the dead. For 
every priest three Avestas are reckoned. When the priests have finished their 
prayers and sit down (on their legs), the Dahmobed, drawing the attention of 
the congregation to himself, vociferates "Khshnaothra Ahurahe Mazdao Ashem 
Vohu,” which all repeat. Then he calls out, for example, ‘500 Ashem Vohus, 
1000 Yathà Ahus, 200 Avesta Khordahs, i.e Patet, Horniazd Yasht, Ardibehesht 


1 Trani mobeds have?always their waists girt up with beltsjor shawls, 
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Yasht, Khorshed Nyayish, and Mehr Nyayish whose virtuous boon may 
be increased 10 fold, 100 fold, 1000 fold, and 10,000 fold in the court of justice 
in the presence of the angels Mehr, Sarosh, Rashn and Ashtad and may it reach 
the path of the soul of such and such a man.” Then he continues, repeating 
three times each of the following formule :— 

بها و ناه جار u$ uie‏ 3 افؤا يشنى — ونارش خشک ونيسث و نفور بان کرفء اش ویش و وه 
صبزوبلنه و ارچینه باد س کاپشنی وذاه 1551 پشنی کرفم — بسكن 815 دوزخ گشاد ن BI)‏ دہشت — 

* كس درسان‎ WIS خشک و کرفم سب بای س کرفم اش (جان و روان‎ RU, 

Hama Vanah Jareshni Kerfa Afzayeshni*Vanahesh Khasko Nisto Nafoor Bad: 
Kerfaesh Visho Vaho Sabzo Bolando Arjomand Bad'Kaheshnie Vahah Afzayeshnie 
Kerfa-Bastane Rahe Dozakh Goshadane Rahe Behesht'Vanah Khosko Kerfa Sabz 
Bad-Kerfaesh Be Jadahe Ravane Falan Berasad. 

> May all the sins decrease and all the virtues increase. May his sins be 
dried up, destroyed and annihilated. May his virtues be more, good, growing 
and dear ; may the sin wane and the virtue wax ; may the road to Hell be closed 
and the road to Heaven opened; may the sin dry up and the virtue grow; 
may the virtuous boon of (all these prayers) reach the path of such a man. ” 
This prayer is repeated by the whole congregation during which all of them 
shake, downside both of their hands at the mention of sin and raise them upside 
at the mention of virtue, and conclude it by Ashem Vohu. Thereafter the 
people disperse. 

THE DAHA (THE TENTH DAY). 

On the tenth day some cursory preparations similar to those of the ‘Sehom’ 
are made. In the morning a Yezeshni ceremony is performed and in the after- 
noon one or more  Dahmáns' according to the number of priests invited are 
recited and the same operation as those of the ‘Chaharom’ occasion is performed. 


THE SIROZA, THE 308 DAY 


Somewhat elaborate preparations are made. Generally a sheep is slaugh- 
tered and roasted ina particular way by hanging it in a firy-hot oven, and 
a * Daroone Ándám or Gospand ' is recited upon it. In the;morning a “Yezeshne 
Sirozah” is recited and in the afternoon ‘ Dahmáns' are recited with 
exactly the same performances as those of ° Chaharom’. At night a Vendidad 


service is performed. 
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THE ROZA, THE DAY OF THE NEXT MONTH CORRESPONDING 
TO THAT ON WHICH THE DEATH HAS OCCURRED. 


The same elaborate preparations of the preceding day continues. Gene- 
rally guests are invited to entertainment. Among the ladies, custom 
requires that they should send to the house of the dead, in the night of the 
‘ Sirozah, a tray containing some quantity of grain such as rice, peas, lentils 
and sometimes even sugar, tea or other things of the kind. This tray is often 
accompanied by another tray in which are burning some candles stuck into 
balls of wet clay that serve as candlesticks. 

There was a time when on these two days,, dressed forms of men and 
women connected with the cireumstance were made out of some cloth and 
displayed in the‘ Sofahe Bozorg’, but now it has gone out of fashion. 

In the morning a‘ Yezeshne Ashvan’ is performed; and in the afternoon 
some * Farokhshis ' are recited and at night a Vendidád service is done. 


MONTHLY SERVICES. 


For the first year, every month on the day in which the soul has departed 
some brief preparation similar to those of the 'Sirozah, is made. In the 
morning one ‘ Yezeshne Ashavan’, in the afternoon some * Farokhshis' and in 
the night a Vendidád service is performed. ۱ 


THE ANNIVERSARY DAY. 


On the anniversary day again very elaborate preparations are made. 
Generally a sheep is again roasted and guests invited and entertained. The 
religious ceremonies on this occasion consist of one * Yezeshne,’ some ' Farokshis ' 
and one Vendidad. 

| ANNUAL SERVICES. | 


Every year on the anniversary of death, preparations similar to those 
described above, are made, and the same religious ceremonies, ie. one Yezeshni, 
some Farokhshis and one Vendidad service are performed. 

The last practice continues for 30 years when it is altogether discontinued. 


Note.—On the days following every one of the abovementioned occasions the people of the house go to the 
Dakhma, and mobeds are also occasionally called there to pray. 
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RELIGIOUS BELIEFS GATHERED FROM THE PRACTICES 
AND PERFORMANCES AMONG THE ZOROASTRIANS 
IN PERSIA. 


(1) The soul of the dead sojourns in this world during the first three 
days of its departure from the body, haunting, and hovering over, the place it 
has left, earnestly and anxiously desirous of re-entering the body. 


This belief has led to the following practices :— 

(a) Recital of the Patet Pashimáni on behalf of the deceased just at 
the moment of death. This is meant to be taken as if the man 
himself had repented of his sins. 

(b) Keeping the place, where the body has been placed before disposal, 
clean and pure and placing there fruits, fragrant roses and other 

articles. This admits of no other explanation but that this is 
done with the special purpose of pleasing the soul that frequents 
the place. 

(o) Avoiding the recitation of the * Ahmái Raesheha' formula which is 
a prayer for the health and soundness of the body. Its recital 
would cherish the desire entertained by the soul and would 
prove detrimental to it, as the desire is not to be fulfilled. 

(d) Preparation of all kind of delicious food at the time of ‘Sehom’ and 
* Chaharom, in order to please the soul which is believed to be 
present. 

(2) The angel Srosha works as a guide to the soul and it is he who 
takes the soul to the * Chinvad Bridge,’ and so he, i.e. the angel Sraosha, should 
be pleased. | 

This is quite clear from the current religious practices, £e. from the moment 
the soul departs from the body till the dawn of the fourth day almost all the 
prayers that are done on behalf of the dead,—and many are the prayers done 
during this short period t.e. so many Yezeshnis, Vendidáds, Bajes etc.,—are done 
only with the express purpose of pleasing the angel Sraosha and gaining his 
favour for the soul of the dead. 

(3) The abode of the soul is not settled during the first year and its desti- 


nation is not certain. 
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At least this is the natural explanation derived from the following 

practices :— 

(a) Any prayer that is done on behalf of the dead during the first year 
of death, is concluded differently from that performed after the 
expiration of the first year, 7.6. كس برساد‎ wW روان‎ Bo ls? اش‎ 355 
(Kerfaesh Be 5036ل‎ Raváne Falán Kas Berasád) °“ May the 
virtuous effects of (this prayer) reach the path of the soul of 
such a mau"; whereas the wording adopted for the purpose after 
the lapse of the first year is:— 54 9 اش بم بهرت ر وان فلا ن كس‎ s 
(Kerfaesh Be Bahrate Raváne Falán Kas Berasád) ‘‘ may the 
virtuous effects of this prayer be allotted to the share of the 
soul of sucha man." Here the two different words *»!* (path) 
and “ot? (share) clearly show that the soul is still wandering and 
his abode has not been settled. 


THE EXPLANATION OF SAGDID. 


Although many an attempt has been made to expound the secrets of this 

praetiee, yet perbaps the more correct one will be the following explanation. 

This practice seems to be connected with the religious beliefof the existence 
of the two dogs at the Chinvad Bridge whose duty is to guide the souls of the 
departed to heaven (Vendidád). From this belief, dogs in general have come 
to be regarded as having the quality of guiding the souls. Now as the soul is 
believed to linger behind the body even after it has left it, and as the dogs on 
the earth are the prototypes ofthe spiritual dogs in heaven, so the practice of 
Sagdid was established to cause the soul to be guided by the dog and conse- 
quently dogs, on account of this sacred duty that is involved on them, came to 
be considered as sacred. 

Again the suggestion regarding the two spiritual dogs at the Chinvad 
Bridge seems to be based upon the astronomieal phenomena of the heavenly 
bodies 2.6. the constellations Canis Major, and Canis Minor, the former being 
situated. just across the Milky Way from Orion, while the latter one lying 
south-east of Orion which is also situated across the Milky Way. 

Mr. Tilak's interesting work on the “ Orion ” throws much light 

upon this subject and tries to prove the Milky Way to be the same place, 
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considered by many different nations as the passage leading to the next 
world. For example, according to the Zoroastrian religion, the soul, in order 
to get to the next world, must cross a Bridge called Chinvad Bridge. Another 
nation believes that the soul has to cross an ocean in a ship, whereas some 
hold that the soul must cross a river in order to go to the next world. Now 
Mr. Tilak in an ingenious and wise way tries to prove that the Chinvad Bridge 
of the Parsees, the ocean, the ship, and the river of other nations are one and 
the same. : 

Therefore, if our reasoning is probable and if Mr. Tilak's explanation is 
to be received as a correct one, then our Chinvad Bridge is the Milky Way and 
the two dogs mentioned above are nothing else but the two constellations Canis 
Major and Canis Minor across the Milky Way. 


THE TIBETAN MODE OF THE DISPOSAL. OF THE DEAD. 
SOME SIDE LIGHT THROWN BY IT 
ON SOME OF THE DETAILS OF THE IRANIAN MODE 
AS DESCRIBED IN THE VENDIDAD. 
A STUDY. 
BY 
Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B. A., Ph. D. 


Ihad the pleasure of visiting Darjeeling, for about five 
weeks, in May-June of 1913. While there, I had the opportu- 
nity of studying the manners and customs of the Tibetan Bhutias who lived there. I 


Introduction. 


had the pleasure of visiting, fora number of times, their gompás or monasteries and 
of having long conversations with their Lamas or priests, about the manners and 
customs of the Tibetans. I beg to tender here my best thanks to Mr. Jamshedji 
Framji Madon of Calcutta and Darjeeling, not only for his kind hospitality, but for 
all the conveniences that he kindly placed under his hospitable roof at my disposal for 
my inquiries and study at Darjeeling. | 

Among the many interesting subjects that I learnt there, one was that of the 
mode of the disposal of the dead in Tibet, a subject, of which I had casually read 
something before. The subject interested me much from the Parsee point of view, 
because, as said by Mon. L. De Milloué! and Dr. Sven Hedin?, the mode resembled a 
good deal the Parsee mode of disposal. 


hac I learnt much about the Tibetan custom from long conver-‏ ی 
sations at Darjeeling, with Rai Sarat Chandra Das Bahdur‏ 


C. I. E., the veteran Indian Traveller of the last generation who had visited Tibet 





1, “Yl est encore une autre maniére de pratiquer ces funérailles qui, par leur esprit au moins, se rapprochent 
beaucoup des usages funéraires des Parsis, méthode plus économique, si elle est moins expéditive" (Bod-Youl 
ou Tibet (1906) pp. 70-71.) 

2. “The vultures here act the same part as in the Towers of Silence among the Parsees of Bombay and 
Persia” Trans-Himalaya, Discoveries and Adventures in Tibet (1909) Vol. I. p. 378. 
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three times, and with Revd. Kawaguchi, the well-known Japanese priest and 
traveller who had lived and studied at Lhassa for three years. The informa- 
tion from their lips was, as it were, from the first hands, because, on account of their 
long stay in Tibet, they had opportunities to seefor themselves some Tibetan funerals. 
I also learnt something from the lips of Mr. K. Shempa, the Secretary of the 
Buddhist community at Darjeeling, and of some Lamas, who had, off and 
on, visited Tibet. I gratefully remember the courtesy often shown to me by Mr. 
Sonam Yatzar,the head Lama of the gompá of Bhutia Busti, who is known as Lhadhag 
Amji, Chhothimba. I have supplemented my information thus derived, with study 
from the books of the above two Indian travellers! and of other European travellers’. 

I propose dealing with the subject of my paper under three 
heads, 


I. An Account of the Tibetan mode of the Disposal of the Dead. 


Division of the subject. 


II. Points of similarity between the Tibetanmode and the Iranian mode as 
referred to in the Vendidad and as practised by the modern Parsees. 


III. Some side-light thrown by the Tibetan mode upon the Iranian mode. 


I. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE TIBETAN MODE OF THE DISPOSAL 
OF THE DEAD. 


Four modes of the M. L. De Milloué says, that four modes for the disposal of 
Tibetan disposal, as the dead prevailed in Tibet: 1 Cremation, 2 Burial, 3 Dissection 
referred to by M. L. ae ; ۱ , 
De Milloué. and 4 Exposure (L' incinération, l'enterrement, la dissection et |’ 


exposition). In this division, in the word burial are involved two modes —the ground- 





1. (a “Journey to Lhasa and Central Tibet? by Sarat Chandra Das, C. I. E. 1902 (b) “Three years in 
Tibet" Ly the Shramana Eki Kawaguchi. 

2. (a) “Lhasa and its Mysteries" by Col, Waddell (b) “Trans Himalaya” by Dr. Sven Hedin (c) “Across 
Thibet”, a translation by C.B. Pitman of “De Paris au Tonkin 4 travers le ‘Tibet inconnu? by G. Bonvalot.(d) 
“Bod-Youl ou Tibet (Le Paradis des Moines)" par L. De. Milloué (Annales du Musée Guimet, Tome douziéme). 
(e) “Narrative of the Mission of George Bogle to Tibet (1774) and of the Journey of Thomas Manning to 
Lhassa" by Clements R. Markham. (f) The Budhism of Tibet or Lamaism by Col, Waddel, (g) Diary ofa 
Journey, through Mongolia and Tibet in 1891 and 1892, by Wiiliam Woodville Rockhill. (h) Central Asia and 
Tibet. Towards the Holy City of Lassa, by Sven Hedin. (1903). 


3. "Bod-Youl ou Tibet”, p. 268. 
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burial and the water-burial. His last two modes, viz. Dissection and Exposure, are, as 
it were, the sub-divisions or methods of one and the same mode, viz, Exposure. 


und errant Looking to the above fact, and to the further fact, that there 
in Tibet at various 
times. were other modes prevalent, though not to a large extent, we 


may say, that almost all the known modes for the disposal of the dead are, or at 
least, were, at one time, prevalent in Tibet. They are the following :— 


1. Cremation 
2. Ground-burial i.e. simple interrement in the ground. 


3. Water-burial 1.e. throwing the body in water. 


4. Exposure, wherein the bodies are exposed — whether with dissection or 
"without dissection —before vultures, dogs and such flesh-devouring animals. 

5. Mummifying or embalming the body and thus preserving it—a mode very 
rarely followed. 

6 Cannibalism, or at least that form of it which can be called, as M. L. De 


Milloué! says, Patrophagie i. e. eating the bodies of one's parents. 


The Four principal Of theabove six modes, the first four are the principal ones, 
modes. held to be more or less sacred, both by the Hindus and the 
Tibetans, as they typify the four elements—fire, earth, water and air—of which a 
man's body is supposed to be made up. 


Rev. Kawaghuchi speaks thus of these four modes: “ These four processes of 
disposing of corpses originate from Hindû philosophy, according to which human 
bodies are believed to consist of four elements earth, water, fire and air, and it is 
thought that on death they should return to these original elements. Land-burial 
corresponds to the returning to earth, cremation to fire, water-burial to water, and 
the bird-devouring to the air, of which birds are the denizens. The bodies of Lamas 
are mostly disposed of by this last process, while those of a few privileged persons 
only, such as the Dalai Lama, sub-Dalai Lama and other venerable Lamas, believed 
to be incarnations of Bodhisattvas, are given a special modeof burial.” 2 








1 Bod-Youlou Tibet, p. 67. 


2 “Three years in Tibet? p. 389-90, 
41 
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The Tibetans have some monuments which are called chortens or relic-tombs. 
They are, at times, built on receptacles of the burial-ashes of the 
bodies after cremation and at times even over bodies buried 
under ground. The form of these chortens represent these 
four elements. The adjoining figure represents the form of a 
chorten. The four parts, of which the main part of the structure is 
made, are believed to symbolize the four elements, The upper 
spirelike form symbolizes ether. The special mode for the special 
few high Lamas, referred to by Rev. Kawaguchi, is that of 
mummifying the body and keeping it ina shrine, where people 
worship it.! 


Before speaking at some length about the mode of Expo- 

sure, with which the Parsees are specially concerned and which is the 
specialsubject of this paper, 1 will say something on the other five modes. A short 
[account of these modes will enable us to understand very clearly the reasons, why 


these are condemned in the Vendidád. 
The Tibetans are Buddhists ; and as Buddhism enjoins 


cremation, one would naturally expect, that Tibetans should 
prefer cremation as a rule. But, it is not so, It is vary rare. In this connection, 
one must remember, that before the introduction of Buddhism into Tibet long after 
Gaotama Buddha, the people had their Bon religion. 


As pointed out by M. L. De Milloué? , ‘Tibet was to Buddhism as Rome was 
to Christianity. Christianity was born and had flourished in a distant land. From 
there it went, at a later date, to Rome which then became its centre and the seat of 
its Popes and its hierarchy. So, in the case of Buddhism. From its cradle and 
home in India it went, at a much later date when it declined there, to Tibet and made 
it its centre and the seat of its Popes, the Dalai Lamas, and of its hierarchy. One must 
note in this connection, that many travellers, who have visited Tibet, its great Dalai 
Tama and other members of its higher priesthood, have, from several striking points 
of resemblance in the hierarchies of both, used words. like '* Popes,cardinals, 


bishops and prelates” in the matter of the Tibetan hierarchy. Having left its birth- 
1 Ibid, pp. 393-94, 
9 Bod-Youl ou Tibet, p. 153. 





1. Cremation in Tibet, 
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place, India, Buddhism made Lhassa such a great stronghold, that the great Lania 
exercises from there his divine authority over a part of China, over Mongolia and 
Siberia, and even over a part of Russia. 


Tibetan Buddhism, Thus, the Buddhism of Tibet, had, mixed up with itself, 
ETA 1 a or the elements of the ancient religion of Tibet, known as the Bon 
peleton: religion. No new religion altogether supplants the belief and 
customs of the older religion of the land where it forces itself and spreads. Zoroaster 
had embodied in Irán in his Zoroastrianism, much of the ancient Mazdyagnaism 
of the Paoiryotkaeshas that was likely to be of use. Early Christianity had to accept 
some of the ancient customs of the so-called heathen pagans. For example, we know, 
that, as pointed out by some Christian writers themselves, the Christmas day (25th 
of December) is not really the day of the birth of Christ. It is more a Zoroastrian 
Festival corresponding to the Feast of Mithras or Meherangán Jashan. Yet, the 
early Christians had to adopt it, with some Mithraic forms, as the birthday of Christ. 
Simillarly, in Tibet, Buddhism, which enjoined and recommended cremation, 
adopted and continued, with many of the older customs of the ancient Bon’ religion 
of the country, the custom of Exposure of the dead, which it had inherited from its 
very primitive days, when Exposure seemed to be prevalent in the whole of Central 


Asia. 

Why Cremation or It is said, that Cremation or Exposure before flesh-eating 
Exposure was preferred ۱ 1 : A 
to Burial. animals is preferred to Burial on account of the Tibetan 


belief in the transmigration of the soul, The belief is, that the body must be 
destroyed wholly as soon as possible. If it is not destroyed immediately, the soul is 
delayed in the progress of passing into another body or form. Hence they sought 
either Exposure before flesh-eating animals, or Cremation, because these two modes 
soon disposed of the body: 





1 For the Bon Religion, vide (a) “ A brief stretch of the Bon religion", by sarat Chandra Das, in The 
Journal of the Buddhist Texts Society, 1903. (b) Bod-Youl on Tibet, by L. De Milloue, Chap. VI. 
2 “L'ame ou l'esprit du mort ne peut se réincarner tant que les éléments matérials du corps ne sont 
pas dissous et rendus à la masse des atoms mondiaux" (Bod-Youl ou Tibet, par. L. de Milloué, p, 269). 
This belief is quite opposite to that of the ancient Egyptians, who believed, that the longer the body 
'was preserved and remained intact as a whole, the happier the soul. If the body was dissolved, the 
soul would be, as it were, homeless and would be hurt. Uenceit was that, they went at times to the awfully 
costly process, of mummifying the body. ‘They (a) embalmed the body with costly drugs, (b) put round ita 
number of strongly drugged clothes, (c) and then put it into a strong box made of seasoned wood, which box 
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MU EX 195 Out of these two, Cremation sooner destroys the whole 


preferred to Cremation? — of the body, and so, it ought to be greatly preferred. But 
there were three reasons for which it was not generally resorted to. 


(a) The first reason is, that from very remote times, they have been following 
the cheap, simple and natural mode for the disposal of the body, which 
had come down to them with their ancient Bon religion, of which, in spite 
of their Buddhism, they had preserved many customs. 


(b) Secondly, they considered Exposure preferable to Cremation, because, 
besides having the advantage common to it and the Cremation, viz 
immediate destruction of the body, it had the advantage of appealing to 
their piety. They thought, that by the mode of Exposure, they per- 
formed, even after death, the pious act of feeding the animals, which 
Buddhism asked them to take care of during their lives. 

Some intelligent Bhutias, with whom I had the pleasure to talk on the subject, 
said: ‘‘Itis a charitable and meritorious act to give our body to be eaten to God's 
animal creation ". Dr. Sven Hedin thus expresses their view of this mode: 
‘ The whole aim of this method of disposing of the body is that the deceased 
may have the merit of giving his body to the birds, which would otherwise be 
famished. Thus even after his death he performs a pious deed which will 
promote the peace of his soul’’!. Horace Della Penna also says that, “' the giving of 
the corpses to the dogs is done as an act of charity, so that after death they may 
be useful to the living."? 

(c) Thirdly, even if they were inclined towards Cremation, they could not 

afford to burn the body. Fuel is very scarce in Tibet. All travellers 
speak of its scarcity. People usually use as fuel for culinary purposes 








itself had a counterfoil or counterpart of the man’s body put on it. (d) The box was then placed in a strong 
stone sarcophagus, (e) The sarcophagus was buried in a secure place. (f) A tomb was then built over it, 
(g) Lastly, at times, a pyramid was built over the tomb. All these intricate processes were resorted to, 
to preserve the body intact as long as possible, under the belief, that, as long as the body was safe, the soul was 
safe and happy in the other world. 

1 ‘Trans-Himalaya,’ Vol. I, p. 378. 

2 “Brief Account of the Kingdom of Tibet,” by Fra Francesco Orazio Della Penna di Billi (1730), in 
the “Narratives of the Mission of George Bogle to Tibet and of the journey of Thomas Manning”, by Clements 
R. Markham, p. 340. 
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the dried dung of the cattle. These dried dung cakes also are not cheap; 
and besides that, they would not like to burn their dear ones with this 
excreta of the cattle. | 
Rev. Kawaguchi says on this point: “Though cremation is considered as a 
superior way of disposing of dead bodies, the process is by no means easy in 2 
country where faggots are scarce, for the dried dung of the yak is hardly thought 
proper for the purpose. Hence cremation is confined to the wealthier class oni? 4 
George Bogle also says the same thing. He says, * As there is little wood in the 
country, they cannot afford to burn the dead."* ^ Under the circumstances, those, 
who, following the later injunction of their Buddhism, burn the dead, are few and 
far between. It is comparitively the rich who do so. As M. L. de. Milloué&? says, 
Cremation is ‘‘funérailles de luxe” 7 e. “funeral of luxury" for the rich only. 


2 Ground-burial. Ground-burial is resorted to very rarely, It is not in line with 
the spirit of the teachings, both of their Buddhism and of their old Bon religion. 
The Bhutias of Tibet and other adjoining regions, who live in Darjeeling and in 
its vicinity, resort to burial, as it were, under compulsion, Cremation is costly 
for them. As they live under British Government, the simple open exposure | 
resorted to by their co-religionists in Tibet, would not be allowed at Darjeeling. 
Again, water-burial, which they would prefer to ground-burial, because 
it destroys the body quicker than ground-burial, is not possible, as Government 
would not permit it from a sanitary point of view. So, they resort to ground-burial. 
At times, the friends and relatives of a poor Bhutia subscribe amongst themselves a 
sum to provide for cremation, which they prefer, but that happens rarely. 
In Tibet proper, burial is exclusively reserved for the funerals of high incarnate 
Lamas. Owing to their very high position and sanctity, it is believed that their 
souls have not to wait long for a complete dissolution of the body before re-incar- 
nation.* Again, their bodies have to be enshrined for being worshipped by the people. 
So, in their cases, which are rare, burial is resorted to. 


1 “Three years in Tibet”, p. 389. 
2 Narratives of the Mission of George Bogle to Tibet (1774)...by Clements R. Markham, p. 122. 


9 Bod-Youlou Tibet p. 70, “L’incinération, trés coûteuse vu la rareté du bois, n'est usitée que pour les 
personages de marque et pour les religieux ? (Ibid, p. 268). 


4 Bod-Yul ou Tibet, par. L. De, Milloué, p. 268. 
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3. Water-Burial This is at times resorted to in districts, away from towns, 
where there are no proper conveniences for the exposure of the body, and where 
there are no vultures or dogs. In that case, they throw the bodies in the adjoining 
rivers or streams, wherein the bodies are soon disin tegreted and devoured by the 
fishes. The bodies are generally thrown in rivers and streams that are considered 

sacred, of which there are many. The body is generally cut into small pieces before 
being thrown into water. Even in case of cremation, they carry the ashes to these 
sacred rivers or streams and either place them on their banks or throw them into 
their waters. 

4 Mummifying the This mode is employed very rarely, and that in the case of 
body. the Highest Lamas, the Dalai Lama or the Tashai Lama, Their 
bodies are embalmed and placed in shrines in their palatial monasteries where they 


are worshiped by thousands and tens of thousands. 
5 Cannibalism, According to some travellers, the Tibetans had at one time 


۱ another peculiar mode of the disposal of the dead, which M. L. 
De Milloué terms Patrophagie.! It was a kind of cannibalism. They ate away 
the body of their departed ones, especially their parents. They believed, that the 
best place for the disposal of the bodies of their dear mothers and fathers was their 
own belly. They loved them so much that they considered it a pious filial duty to 
bury them in their own stomachs.? 

It is said that, when the Mongols were devastating the eastern countries of 
Europe, the Pope sent in 1245 A D;, a person named Piano Carpini, as an ambas- 
sador, to the Great Khan of the country. The ambassador thus reported of the 
people of Tibet from what he heard: “The inhabitants of that land are pagans. 
They have a most astonishing or rather horrible custom, for when any one’s father 
is about to give up the ghost, all the relatives meet together, and they eat him, as 
was told to me for certain. ”3 

The Fransiscan monk Odorico, who travelled in.1828 A. D., in many of the 
eountries of Central Asia, —and among them in the country of Tibet—said that the 





1 “Après ces peuples-là sont ceux de Tebeth, dont Pabomiuable coutume était de manger leur pêre et leur 


mère morts, et pensaient que ce fut un acte de piété de ne leur donner point d'autre tombeau que leurs propres 
entrailles.” Bod-Youl ou Tibet, p. 66. 
2 M.L. De Milloué, in his Bod-Youl (p. 66), refers to Guiliaume de Rubruquis, as describing this custom 
among the Tibetans in his * Voyages de Benjamin de Tudelle &c." p. 338, but he himself doniis its existence. 
3. Quoted by Dr. Sven Hedin, in his *Trans-Himalaya," Vol. III, p. 312. 
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Tibetan priests cut off the head of a dead man and gave it to his son who madea 
drinking cup out of the skull and always drunk from it in memory of his father. 


Then the body was cut up and given to eagles and vultures, “who, like the angels of 
God, conduct the departed to the joys of paradise”, 1 


Marco Polo thus speaks of the practice of cannibalism: ‘Those who operate 
miracles of this nature are persons of Tebeth (Tibet) and Kesmir (Cashmere), two 
classes of idolaters more profoundly skilled in the act of magic than the natives of 
any ,Other eountry مین‎ e. .They are addicted, moreover, to this beastly and 
horrible practice, that when any culprit is condemned to death, they carry off the 
body, dress it on the fire and devour ۶ 


The present practice of using the skulls of men as drinking bowls, and especially 
as ceremonial bowls, in the Tibetan monasteries and of using human thigh bones as 
trumpets by the Tibetan Lamas, seems to be a relic of this very ancient custom of 
cannibalism, Rev. Kawaguchi, the Japanese traveller, says thus, even of the present 
Tibetans: They ‘‘may practically be considered as a kind of cannibals,” 3 because, 
in the midst of the process of cutting the dead bodies before giving them to dogs and 
vultures for being devoured, the persons who cut the corpse or the “priests prepare 
tea, or help themselves to baked flour, with their hands splashed over with a mash 
of human flesh and bones, for they never wash their hands before they prepare tea 
or take food, the most they do being to clap their hands, so as to get rid of the 
coarser fragments. And thus they take a good deal of minced human flesh, bones 
or brain, mixed with their tea or flour .... When I suggested that they might 
wash their hands before taking refreshment, they looked at me with an air of surprise. 
They scoffed at my suggestion, and even observed that eating with unwashed hands 
really added relish to fool; besides, the spirit of the dead man would be satisfied 
when he saw them take. fragments of his mortal remains with their food without 
aversion. It has been stated that the Tibetans are descendants of the Rákshesa 
tribe—a tribe of fiendish cannibals who used to feed on human flesh; and what I 


witnessed at the burial convinced me that, even at the present day, they retained the 
horrible habit of their ancestors," 4 





1 Dr, S Hedin's Trans-Hi : c . : : 
otigilial Prod Od. ne in’s ‘Trans-Himalaya, Vol. ILI, p. 125. Vide Appendix at the end of this paper, for the 


2 “The axe of Marco Polo. Marsden’s translation, revised by Thomas Wright (1904), p. 135 
3 Three years in Tibet, p.392. 4 Ibid, pp. 392-93, 
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I remember having met one day, when on a walking excursion to Ranga- 
roong, about 8 miles from Darjeeling, two begging (ga) lamas, carrying 
over their body all the paraphernalia of a monastery. When asked to pray for 
me with their musical instruments, one of them began to blow his trumpet (kang- 
doung) made of a human bone. On being asked, why he carried a human bone, he 
said, it was a bone of a pious lama, and that the souls of dead lamas were 
pleased when their bones and skulls were made use of by men, especially for religious 
purposes. According to M. !.. de Milloué, they believe, that the more saintly the 
deceased lamas were, the more harmonious and loud is the sound made by trumpets 
made of their bones. ! 

According to the authority (Guillaume de Rubruquis), quoted by M L. de 
Milloué, they like to have with them cups made out of the skulls of their parents 
and to drink from them, a custom which leads them to remember their parents 
in the midest of their enjoyments. From two such skulls, joined together, and 
with parchment attached to them, they also prepare drums (damarou)? 

We see in the pictures of their gods, cups made of human skulls known as 
thod-krag. In connection with this matter, M. L. de Milloué* refers to the Scythians, 
mentioned by Herodotous, and says, that like them, they drank from the cups made 
out of the skulls. The Scythians made such a use of the skulls of their enemies and 
* of their own kith and kin if they have been at feud with them," 5. 





1. Bod-Youl ou Tibet, par M. L. de Milloué, p. 67. 

2. Bod-Youl ou Tibet, p. 66, 

3. Bod-Youlou Tibet, p. 67. 

4. Ibid, pp. 67-68. 

5 Rawlinsons Herodotus, Vol. 111, p. 56; Bk. IV. 65. Ammianus Marcellinus speaks of the 
Scordisci that they were very cruel and drank human blood in human skulls (Ils étàent...... 
cruels....buvant avec avidité le sang humain dans des cranes (Ammien Marcellin. Berlin edition of 1775. 
Tome III, p. 85. Bk. XXVII Chap. 4). Herodotus also speaks of an Indian “race called Callatians, 
men who eat their fathers" (Ibid, Vol II, p. 436. Bk. III, 38). He also speaks of *a tribe eastward of 
these Indians...called Padzans, who are wanderers, and live on raw flesh ..If one of their number be ill, man or 
woman, they take the sick person, and if he be a man, the men of his acquaintance proceed to put him to death ۰ 
They kill him, and feast themselves on his body. So also if a woman be sick, the women, who are her friends, 
take her and do with her exactly the same as men... (Ibid. Vol II pp. 489-90. Bk. III 99), A similar custom existed 
among the Massagetee (Ibid Vol. I. p 352. Bk. I, 216). The Massagete were “a greatand warlike nation, dwelling 
eastwa rd, toward the rising of the sun, beyond the river Araxes, and opposite the Issedonians” (Ibid I, p. 342. 
Bk. I, 201). * Human life does not come to its natural close with this people; but when aman grows very old, all 
his kinsfolk collect together and offer him up in sacrifice ; oftering at the same time some cattle also, After 
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As said above, the prevalent practice in Tibet is that 
of the Exposure of the bodies to vultures and dogs, and even to 


wolves, where vultures or dogs are not available. According to Rai Saheb Chandra 
Das Bahadur, in one place, ‘‘the corpses of the townpeople are fed to pigs, whose 
flesh, by the way, is said to be delicious!”. | 

This mode can be divided into two parts. As said above, M. L. De Milloué 
speaks of these two parts, asif they were two separate modes. In fact, they are 
two divisions of the same mode. So, I will speak of this mode under these two 


6. Exposure. 


heads : 
(A) Exposure after Dissection 
(B) Exposure proper i e. Exposure without Dissection. | 
ا‎ S e I shall first speak of the Exposure after Dissection, on the 
Dissection, authority of various travellers and scholars. 


the sacrifice they boil the flesh and feast on it و‎ aud those who thus end their days are reckoned the happiest. 
If a man dies of disease they do not eat him, but bury him in the ground, bewailing his ill-fortune that he 
did not come to be sacrificed." (Ibid I p. 352. Bk. I, 216). Of a similar custom among the Issedonians, 
Herodotus says: “ When a man's father dies, all the near relatives bring sheep to the house, which are 
sacrificed, and their flesh cut in pieces, while at the same time the dead body undergoes the like treatment. 
The two sorts of flesh are afterwards mixed together, and the whole is served up at a banquet. The head of 
the dead man is treated differently : it is stripped bare, cleansed, and set in gold. It then becomes an orna- 
ment on which they pride themselves, and is brought out year by year at the great festival which sons keep in 
honour of theirfather's death, just as the Greeks keep Genesia. (These were ceremonial observances at the tombs 
of the departed, annually, on the day of the deceased person's birth)." (Ibid Vol. III, pp. 22-23. Bk. IV, 26). 

Strabo thus refers to this custom among the Massagete * They account the best mode of death to be 
chopped up when they grow old with the flesh of sheep, and both to be devoured together. Those who die 
of disease are cast out as impious, and only fit to be the prey of wild beasts. (“The Geography of Strabo. Bk. 
XI, Chap, VIII, 6. Translation by Hamilton and Falconer (1856) Vol. II, p. 247). 

Strabo thus refers to the practice among the Derbices “ Persons who attain the age of above seventy 
years are put to death by them, and their nearest relations eat their flesh. Old women are strangled, and then 


buried. Those who die under seventy years of age are not eaten, but are only buried (Bk. XI. Ch. AJ 28. 
Translation of Hamilton and Falconer, Vol. II p. 258). 


Strabo thus speaks of the custom of the disposal among the  Bactriani and the Caspii. 


* Those who are disabled by disease or old age are thrown alive to be devoured by dogs kept expressly 
for this purpose, and whom in the language of the country they call entombers......Something of the same kind 


is related of the Caspii also, who, when their parents have attained the age of 70 years confine them, and let 


them die of hunger. This custom, although Scythian in character, is more tolerable than that of the 


Bactrians, and is similar to the domestic law of the Cei; the custom however of the Bactrians is m 
according to Scythian manners" (Bk. XI, Ch.XI., 3. Ibid, p. 253). 

1 “Journey to Lhasa and Central Tibet,” p. 169. 

42 | 
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(a) Revd. Kawaguchi’s I have collected the following information from the lips of 
account, as given to me ۱ : 3 : 
in conversation. Rev. Ekai Kawaguchi, whom I had the pleasure of meeting, on 


the 23rd of June 1918, at the Lhassa Villa of Rai Sarat Chandra Das Bahadur. 
During a part of the conversation on the subject, which was long, Rai Sarat 
Chandra Das Bahadur also joined us and explained some matters relating to the 
subject. 

On the occurence of death, they consult a Lama for an auspicious day 
and hour’ on which the body can be disposed of. The body is generally disposed of, 
at least three days after death.? But, if the day or days after the customary third 
day, is, or are, inauspicious, the body is kept in the house for even eight 
or ten days.? The country being cold there is no harm in keeping the body 
at home for a long time. The Lama is consulted as to whether cremation, 
ground-burial, water-burial or exposure was the most auspicious way for 
disposal. By looking to the horoscope of the deceased, he generally advises, that 
the process of exposure was the most auspicious. Again, before the removal of the 
body, the Lama puts down on a piece of paper the ceremonies that are to be per- 
formed by the relatives in honour of the dead*. The body is then taken to the funeral 
ground, which is generally on the rocky side of a mountain. The flesh-devouring birds 
generally abound there. ‘They are fine greyish white birds. They are held sacred. 
They are believed to be incarnations of Dakini sí& (female celestial angels.) 

The Lamas then perform some Buddhist ceremonies, wherein gestures and 
mantras (a4 incantations) abound. ‘They are believed to carry the dead to a 





1. cf. The Indian superstition of panchak (w*5), which was prevalent at one time among some of the 
Parsee women of India also. Panchak (i.e. the period of panch or five) is believed to be a bad or inauspicious 
time. If a corpse is disposed of at that time, it is feared, that five persons of the family may die. To avoid that 
catastrophe, small packets of ,cloth were made and placed over the bier, under the belief, that each of the 
packets, (dhingli “lad would represent a person; and رمع‎ the removal of 5 of these may avert the danger of 5 
persons of the family being dead and carried to the Towers, 

2. of. The Parsee belief, that the soul passes away from the precincts of this world, three days after 
death. ۱ 

3. Among the Ancient Iranians, the auspices or inauspices only depended upon the weather. f the 
weather was bad, the body was kept at home for several days. 

4. cf. The once prevalent practice among the Parsees, viz.. that of the family priest telling to the officia- 
ting senior priest, at the oothmna ceremony on the third day, what ceremonies 2.6 how many Yazashnas, Vendi- 
dads, Daruns etc. were to be performed during the course of the first year. This practice has now taken 
the stereotyped form of the “lakh bhandvvi.” | 
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higher plane. The Lamas are believed to have some mystie power, by means of 
which, through their mystical incantations, they can send the deceased to higher 
planes. Whatever the case may be, the relatives are satisfied and consoled by these 
ceremonies. The Lamas are generally paid for their services, but the payment is not 
compulsory or obligatory. They get at least the dress of the deceased. The above 
ceremoney for the transfer of the soul of the deceased to a higher plane (Sukhdvate 
gana, is called Poa. 

The body is then cut by a set of professional men, in the presence of 
the Lama and the relatives, the Lama saying the mantras during the process. 
These professional men are called RAgyoba, The Lamas help them in their 
work with their advice. The body is cut into very small pieces. The bones are 
erushed in the holes of the rock there. The brain of the deceased anda little tsamba 
(barley flour) are mixed with the pounded bones, to help their being devoured 
easily by the birds. It is only the hair that remain. When the whole of the body 
is eaten away by the vultures, the relatives get pleased and believe that the 
deceased has been received by God. They pay a certain fee, at the place of 
the exposure, for every body disposed of. This mode of the disposal of the 
body by vultures is more for those who are comparatively a little rich. The 
poor cannot afford any fee at this place, So, for them, the mode of disposal 
is that of exposing the bodies to dogs. These dogs, some of which are very ferocious, 
are kept away from the city by the police and by the people. The dogs do not 
require the body to be cut into small pieces. Large pieces do for them. 

The poor, who are unable to afford the fee of the ceremonial at the place of 
disposal, generally perform all the ceremonies at home. They have no ceremonies 
at the burial place. They perform some funeral ceremonies on the 7th day after death, 
and do so seven times at the interval of every seven days. It is for one generation, 

at; the utmost, that they perform the ceremonies after one’s death. 
| ee WM E Ihave given the above description of the mode of the 
his Book. disposal of the dead from my notes of my conversation with 
Rev. Kawaguchi. Since then, I have looked into his work, ''Three years in 
Tibet,” and find, that the description given therein,! is well nigh the same. 
I supplement my above account with some details that I find in the book. He says? 


(1) pp. 388-92. 
(2) Ibid p. 388. 
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“Tn Tibetan funerals, neither a coffin nor urn is used in which to deposit the 
corpse. Itis simply laid on a frame made of two wooden poles, with a proper space 
between and two cross pieces tied to them. The rectangular space thus described is 
filled in with a rough sort of network of ropes, and over the netting is spread a sheet 
of cloth for the reception of the corpse. Another piece of cloth, pure white in 
colour, is thrown over the corpse, and that completes the arrangement. The whole 
burden is then carried on the shoulders of two men, who insert their heads between 
the projecting ends of the two longer poles.’ 


On the subject of the vultures and the process of cutting the body, ۰ 
Kawaguchi gives the following details : 

“ [n a small valley formed between two contiguous hills, stood a big boulder 
about twelve yards high. The top of this stone was level and measured about 
fifteen feet square. This was the ‘burial-ground’ for this particular kind of 
interment. On the summits of the surrounding hills, and even on the inaccessible 
parts of the rock itself, were perched a large number of vultures, with their eyes 
glistering with greed. ‘They are always waiting there for ‘burials? When the 
bier was placed upon this rock, the white sheet was taken off, and the priest who had 
come, with the rest of the mourners and sympathisers, began to chant their texts to 
the accompaniment of drums and cymbals. At the same time one man approached 
the corpse with a broadsword, with which to ‘ dress’ it. In ‘ dressing’ the 
abdomen was first cut open and the entrails re moved. Next, all the various mem- 
bers of the body were severed, after which some other men, including a few priests, 
undertook the finishing work of final ‘dressing’, which consisted in separating 
the flesh and bones, just as butchers do with slaughtered cattle. By this time, the 
vultures had gathered in a flock round the place, and big pieces, such as the flesh of 
the thighs, were thrown to them and most voraciously did they devour them. Then 
the bones had to be disposed of, and this was done by first throwing them into one 
of the ten cavities on the rock, and pounding the heap with big stones. When the 


ee‏ یسب ما 
These details about the bier remind us of the gehdn 9۱۵۱4) SHH) Vendidád VIII, 10, Dastur Darab P.‏ 1 


Sanjana's Pahlavi Vendidád p.140, l. 2.)among the Parsees,who have improved upon the method all along, and have 
from a sanitary point of view, avoided the use of wood and use iron. The two carriers are spoken of in the Pahlavi 
Vendidad as rad S) ^. the leaders (of the corpse bearers). The word Sálár ( لأر‎ læ) i. €.» chief, used in 
the modern word, na£á sálár for corpse-bearers, seems to be a later rendering of rad. One of the rads is to 


be at the head 460 and the other at the foot  J"9. 
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bones had been fairly well pulverised a quantity of baked flour was added to the mass, 
and this daitny mixture was also given to the birds. The only things that remained 
of the dead body was the hair'...... While the burial ceremony is going on, a religious 
service is also conducted at the house of the deceased, and when the ceremony is 
over, those who have attended it call at the house of the bereaved family, where 


they are feasted’ by its members®.” 


m. The description, which Revd. Kawaguchi gives, is that of 
(c) Dr, Sven Hedin’s 1 

description. an eye-witness, who had himself attended a funeral and seen the 
whole of the cutting process. His description refers to the mode in Lhassa, the 
seat of the Dalai Lama. Dr. Sven Hedin* describes the mode as he had heard it. He 
himself had not seen a funeral. However, from his description andthat of some other 
travellers, it appears that, though the mode was the same, viz., that of exposure before 
flesh-devouring animals, yet the details differed in different places, and, at times, even 
in the same place. For example, according to Dr. Sven Hedin, in the cemetry of 
Shigatse, at Tashi-lumpo, the seat of the Tashi Lama, in some cases, the body was cut , 
into parts and in others it was not cut but only skinned. He says at one place: 

“A cord fastened to a post driven into the ground is passed round the neck of 
the corpse, and thelegs are pulled as straight as possible—a feat requiring great 
exertion in the case of a lama, who has died and become rigid in a sitting posture. 
Then the body is skinned, so that all the flesh is exposed; the Lagbas? utter a 
call, and vultures which roost around come sailing up in heavy flight, pounce down 
on the prey, and tear and pluck at it till the ribs are laid bare. There are no dogs 
here as in Lhasa, and even if they were, they would get no share in the feast, for 
the vultures do their work quickly and thoroughly. We afterwards visited convents 
where sacred dogs were fed with the flesh of priests, The Lagba sits by while the 
vultures feed, and these are so tame that they hop unconcernedly over the man's 
legs."6 In this description, we see that the body is not cut by the professional men, 


1 For an illustration of the process of cutting the body, vide Revd. Kawaguchi's * Three years in 
Tibet," p. 391. 

2 Among the Parsees, upto a few year ago, it was customary to invite those who attendcd the funeral 
procession and went with it to the Tower, to a solemn feast on the châharum or the fourth day. This custom 


is still prevalent, to some extent, in an old town like Naosari, The Zoroastrians of Persia also have a kind of 
solemn funeral feast. 


3 “Three years in Tibet”. pp, 390-93. 4 Trans-Himalaya, Vol. I, pp. 375-78. 
5 ie, the professional cutters. 6 Trans-Himalaya, Vol I, p. 377 
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but only skinned. After the flesh is devoured, the skeleton and brains are pounded 
into a paste and the mixture is thrown before the birds. Dr. Sven Hedin refers to 
this mode in his “Central Asia and Tibet" also. 
J a Francis Horace Della Penna thus describes the Tibetan mode: 
‘They consult the Chokhiong as to what hour the dead man must 
be carried to one of the places set apart for the remaining rites,...and when they have 
arrived, they celebrate other rites, placing the naked corpse on a great stone. Then 
,و‎ professsed scholar, taking for himself all the clothes, breaks the corpse to 
pieces with a great bar of iron, and distributes it among the dogs in presence of 
all the company. After the mastiffs are satisfied, the relations of the deceased 
gather up the most clean-picked and the largest bones, and make a bundle of 
them, throwing all that is left by the dogs into the neighbouring river, near 
which are the places set apart for this inhuman rite . . . . The relations 
carry the above-mentioned bundles of bones home. They hang them up in the 
room where the deceased was, and there for many days they employ monks to 
pray and sacrifice for the departed, that he may not suffer in his transmigration. 
On the anniversary of the death, the relations and friends, with the 
monks who were invited, grind to powder the above-mentioned bones, and earry 
them to the river. . . . . The corpses of some nobles, with the permission 
of the Supreme, or Vice-Grand Lama are burned. . . . . Those ofthe monks 
and nuns are carried to the mountain tops as food for the birds of prey. The 
giving of the corpses to the dogs is done as an aet of charity, so that after death 
they may be useful to the living. Those of the monks are given to birds, be- 
cause they believe that the monks transmigrate into birds and other flying 
oreatures, on whom they eonfer acts of charity by giving them the.flesh of their 
own bodies. And this is all that can be told briefly respecting so prolix and in- 
tricate a subject as that contained in the confused chaos of Tibetan Law.” 
(e) L. De Milloué's According M. L. De Milloué, all the above process 
acount of cutting the body is resorted to in big towns, where 
many people مكار‎ but not in the pod He oye ** In the country, one does 





(1) “Central Asia and Tibet. He the Holy City of Lassa (1903) Vol II p. 492. 

9. “Brief Account of the Kingdom of Tibet by Fra Francesco Orazio Della Penna Di Billi (Narratives of 
the Mission of George Bogle to "libet and of the Journey of Thomas ADDE to Lhasa, by C, R. Markham. 
Appendix, pp. 339- رت‎ 
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not take so much of precautions. One simply exposes the body in the open — 
air on some rock and leaves to the carnivorous animals the care of giving 
them the burial. As for the poor, who can neither pay the corpse-bearers nor 
purchase the prayers of the clergy, their dead are simply thrown into the river. 
A corpse is never buried save when an epidemic of small-pox prevails."! 
(D G. Bogle's George Bogle thus speaks on the subject: 
EOE: ‘‘The body is carried to a neighbouring mountain, and being 
cut and beat in pieces, isleft to be devoured by the wild beasts. I went to visit one 
of these sepulchral mounts, and expected to find it like a charnel-house. Eagles, 
ravens, und hawks hovered over us; but not a vestige of mortality could I see. 
At length I was shown the spot where the body is laid, and could observe some 
fresh splinters "^ 
(g Mr. W. Woodville Mr. Rockhill's account tells us one new thing, as to how 
رس‎ the vultures break the bones of the corpses. He says: 
“ In this part of Mongolia all corpses are exposed on the hillsides to be 
devoured, but strangely enough I have never seen any skeletons. The Chinese 
and Mongols say that vultures are able to eat the bones, which they first 
break by carrying them to a great height and then letting them fall."$ 
Lastly, I give Rai Sarat Chandra Das Bahadur’s description 
pO) BamiOhandr? — oC the mode, which is fuller and which specially interests us from 
a Parsee point of view, because, it gives some details that remind 


us of several Parsee customs. He says? : 

“The cessation of the pu!se aud the suspension of breathing are not consi- 
dered tests of the extinction of vitality. The Tibetans consider that the spirit 
(nam she) usually lingers in the mortal frame for not less than three days’, 
though the spirits of those who have attained to some stage of holiness quit the 





1, Translated by me, from Bod-Youl ou Tibet, pp. 71-72. 


2, George Bogle “Narratives of the Mission of George Bogle to Tibet (1774) and of the Journey of Thomas 
Manning to Lhasa,” by Clements R. Markham, p. 122. 
3 “Diary of a Journey through Mongolia and Tibet in 1891 and 1892,” p. 152. 


4 Journey to Lhasa and Central Tibiet, pp. 252-255. 


5 It is this old idea that seems to have originated the ancient Iranian belief, that the soul remains within 
the precincts of this world for three days, and then, on the morning of the fourth day, crosses over to the 
other world, 
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body immediately after the last breath has been drawn, for communion with the 
dwellers in Paradise, called Gadan or Tushita; but instances of such saintly 
personages are of very rare occurrence. It is consequently considered a very 
sinful action to move or dispose of the corpse immediately after death. Nowadays 
in, Tibet ani Mongolia the dead bodies of all classes of men are carefully kept 
within doors for three days, during which time their friends and relations attend 
on them and make prayers for their future well-being.! On the morning of the 
fourth day, the horoscope of the deceased, and that of the man who is selected to 
be the first to touch the corpse for removal are consulted. A lama is employed to 
perform certain funeral ceremonies, with a view to cause the spirit of the deceased 
to pass out through a certain slit in the skull. If this ceremony is omitted the 
soul will make the exit by some other passage and go to a state of damnation. 
The lama remains alone with the corpse, all the doors and windows being closed 
and no one is allowed to enter until he declares by what passage the soul has fled. 
In return for this important service he receives a cow 3, yak, sheep, or goat or a 
sum of money, according to the means of the deceased. 


Before the dead body is removed from the house, an astrologer notes the 
dates of birth of the friends and relations present. If any among them were born 
under the same constellation and planet as the dead person, they are said to incur 
the risk of being ridden by his ghost, 3 and are consequently not allowed to at- 
tend the funeral. The astrologer also receives his reward in money or kind. 
Then the corpse, tighly wrapped in clothes, is placed on a stretcher facing the 
direction which has been declared auspicious by the astrologer, and is placed in 





1 Cf The Parsee custom, even now prevalentin a place like Naosari, the head-quarters of the Parsee 
priesthood. For three days, during the five gûhs or periods, friends and relations go to the house of the 
deceased and say prayers for the good of his soul. In busy centres like Bombay, nowadays it is only the 
priests who say the prayers, They are paid for them. 


.9 Cf. The Parsee custom of gde bhanávvi Cua Head) i.e. to announce a cow. It seems, that formerly a 
cow was given to the family priest on the third day, at the Oothamna ceremony, but nowadays, the gift is made in 
money, though the pharseology used still speaks of a cow. It was thought that this was a Hindu custom taken 
by the Parsees in India, But it appears also to be a custom of Central Asia. 


3 Cf., the superstition of panchak (yy) referred to above Cf. also the words heard, at times, even now, 
from Parsee ladies at the time of a funeral, viz. mitho gálo mukjo, Q31 MAL Uso) ری‎ “let there be a sweet in. 
terval”, meaning thereby, that there may be a long deathless interval between the present death and the next 
death. The words are addressed to the spirit of the deceased that it may cause that interval to occur. 
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a corner of the house. Five butter lamps' are lighted near the head, and 
a screen? is drawn round it, within which his usual food and drink, 
together with a lamp are placed. Early on the morning of the day appointed 
for the disposal of the body, it is carried to the nearest cemetery. At the time 
of its removal the relations make profound salutatiens’ to it. Two men‘ carrying 
wine or tea, together with a dishful of tsamba, follow the bier. The family priest, 
or lama, of the deceased throws a khatag on the litter and walks behind at a 
slow pace,holding a corner of another scarf tied to it.’ As he proceeds he mutters 
fnneral mantra,’ turning a hand drum’ (damaru) with his right hand, and with 
his left ringlng a bell. It is inauspicious to place the litter on the ground 
before its arrival at the cemetery.’ If by accident this should happen, the body 





1 The Parsees have the custom of lighting one lamp of clarified butter. The number ‘ five’ of the Tibetan 
lamps reminds us of the abovementioned superstition of the panchak (i.e. the group of five.) 

9 The Parsees draw round the spot, where the dead body is temporarily placed, a kasha. (Vide my Paper on 
“The funeral ceromonies of the Parsees, Their origin and Explanations”, p. 7. Vide the Journal of the Anthropo- 
logical Society of Bombay of 1891. Vide my Paper, entitled “ The Kashas of the Iranian Barashnum and the 
Boundary Lines of the Roman Lunstrum” in my “ Anthropological Papers” pp. 330-339. Journal of the Anthro- 
pological Society of Bombay Vol. VIII, No. 7, pp. 920-30). 

3 Cf. the salutations among the Parsees, known as Sida (yo .(“جدة کر‎ Vide my above paper on “ The 
Funeral Ceremonies," p. 15. 

4 Wedo not know, whether ‘two’ men go for mere convenience or whether that number is enjoined. if 
enjoined, the injunction reminds us of the Parsee custom, wherein, the corpse-bearers and the mourners follow 
the corpse in pairs of two. 

5 This Tibetan practice reminds us of the Parsee custom, in which the corpse-bearers throw a piece of lace 
(a13) across the bier and hold the ends in their hands, forming what is known as paivand (> 53) îe., connection. 
Similarly the family priest and other priests also follow in pairs, holding a piece of laceas paivand between them. 
(Vide my Paper on “The Funeral Ceremonies,” p. 63). 

6 Cf. the Parsee custom, wherein two priests follow the bier reciting the Avesta Máthra, This is the 
recital of the Ahunavaiti Gáthà. 

7 For the Zoroastrians of Persia, Prof. Khodayar Sheheryar Dastur says: “Formerly it was the custom to 
call, so to say. a Zoroastrian band party, composed of a player on a hautbois and two drummers to play the 
funeral anthem in front of the procession. (Vide his paper on “The Funeral Ceremonies of the Zoroastrians 
in Persia). 

8 Among the Parsees, it is considered improper to place the bier on the ground anywhere before its arrival 
at the Tower of Silence, As reported in the Jam-i-Jamshedof 2nd June 1914, at a meeting of his parishioners, 
Dastur Kaikobad Adarbad of Poona, while speaking on the difficulties raised by the military authorities of Poona 
in the matter of the road to the Tower. said, that the dead body, once removed from the house can neither be 
placed on any ground along the road, nor carried back to the house. ( “24ldd cà 9425là dt MA uaa ysa 
AA Uy ux AIA UU as 4 لوم‎ ° ), The first seems to be prohibited from a religious point of view, so 
that a fresh piece of ground may not be polluted by the corpse being placed on it; the second from the point 

of view, that it is inauspicious to bring back a dead body into the house. 
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must be disposed of at that spot, instead of in the cemetery.! In the neighbour- 
hood of Lhasa there are two sacred cemeteries, Phabongka and Serashar. Those 
who dispose of dead bodies at the former pay two or three tanka tor tea to the 
monks of Phabongka monastery; and at the latter they pay one tanka to the 
cemetery keeper, who also gets the bedding and clothes of corpses. 

"5 In every cemetery there is a large slab of stone, on which the corpse, 
stripped of its coverings, is placed face downwards. The officiating lama 
then crosses it with lines, and while repeating mantras, cuts it in pieces. 
The first pieces are flung towards the biggest and oldest vulture of the 
flock, called tankar, and the remainder to the rest. They are so tame 
that they come one by one at the call of the priest. Last of all the 
head of the corpse is crushed, and the bones pounded together are mixed 
with the brain and distributed among the vultures. Then a new and unused 
earthen bowl, filled with fire of argol (dried eowdung), with some butter and 
barley flour burnt in it as incense, is presented to the departed by being placed 
in the quarter towards which he is supposed to have gone. The funeral atten- 
dants now wash their hands,’ and retiring to a short distance from the cemetery, 
breakfast, and at about midday return home. During forty-nine days after the 
drawing of the last breath, food and drink* are offered to the departed in his 
favourite dish; and incense consisting of barley, butter and Juniper spines, is 
burnt, 

* During this period of bordo, as the interval between death and regene- 


1 Rockhill refers to the same belief when he says: “ The dead body is put on a frame and dragged away 
by a horse ; if it falls off, it is left to be devoured by wolves and vultures or else it is burnt,” (Journey through 
Mongolia and Tibet, p. 152.) 

2 Cf. the Pádyáv or Pádyáb (i.e. washing with water) ceremony of the Parsees. Vide my Paper on “The 
Funeral Ceremonies of the Parsees", p. 18. 

9 According to Prof. Khodayar Sheheryar “ The uudertakers are fed with bread, wine and arak” in the 
Zado Marg. Vide his Paper on “The Funeral Ceremonies of the Zoroastrians in Persia." 

4 Cf. the Satum ceremony of the Parsees wherein prayers are recited before a tray of daily meals and fire, 
especially on the 4th, 10th, 30th and the anniversary days after death, 

5 Qf. The Parsee custom of lobân mukvun (Aua 9537) 7.6. placing or burning incense while remembering 
the dead. Vide my Lecture in Gujarati on وا مد‎ AA 2430 3۱۵3 meni Atd YAL Sai. ۳ The custom 
of burning incense in honour of God and the Holy Farohars (My Lectures and Sermons on Zoroastrian subjects, 

Part I, pp. 218-225), 
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ration is called, the departed spirit is believed to wander, and in order to prevent 
its being subject to misery, on the forty-ninth day, some of the clothes, shoes, 
head dress, coins, etc, which belonged to the deceased, after being washed and 
sprinkled with saffron-water, are presented to some incarnate lama, for his 
blessing.!...... ۱ 

“The cutting up and distributing of a corpse is a practical illustration ,of 
the Tibetan belief that charity is the highest of all the moral virtues. That 
man is said to be most virtuous whose funeral is attended by the largest 
numbers of vultures, while if his corpse attracts but a small company, the very 


dogs not deigning to touch his defiled remains, he is judged to have led e sinful 
ا‎ 


1 Cf, Chardin (Voyage en Perse, Tome VIII, p. 380), who says that in Isphahan, the Persian Zoroastrians 
place by the side of the corpse, bottles of wine, pomgrenades, earthenware cups, a knife and some utensils. 
But, he very properly adds,that since they live under the yoke of a hostile religion, it is difficult. to distinguish 
such customs from those enjoined by the old religion. €Chardin's description of the Persian mode of disposal 
throws some light on two controversial questions of the 18th Century among the Parsees of India. (a) The 
Persian custom says that the legs of the corpse were crossed. (b) The corpse had no padán (patidána) (Les 
jambes croisées |’ une sur l’antre et le visage découvert, Ibid p. 380). For these controversial questions, vide 
Mr. B. B, Patel’s article in K. R. Cama Memorial Volume, pp. 170-82. Among the Zoroastrians of Persia 
according to Mr. Khodayar Sheheryar Dastur, “a pair of scissors is kept upon the bosom of the dead" (Vide 
his paper on “ The Funeral Ceremonies of the Zoroastrians in Persia in the Sir Jamsetji Madressa Jubilee 
Volume). | 

Cf. The Parsee custom of presenting Sudrehs or sacred shirts to the priests and to the poor on the 
third day after death. Compare also the practice of presenting to the family priests, suits of clothes, known 
as Side, after their being consecrated in religious ceremonies in honour of the dead (Vide my paper on “ The 
Funeral Ceremonies of the Parsees", p, 35). [f Anquetil Du Perron's account be correct, at one time, the Parsees 
made the presentation of clothes on the day of the disposal of the dead, While describing the ceremonies at 
the Tower, he says, * Les parens font l Ascho-dad, en donnant des habits ou de largent à un Mobed pur, 
á un juste qui est dans I’ indigence” (Zend Avesta Tome II, p. 585.) 


2 Cf, The statement of Agathias about the belief of some of the ancient Iranians: “ Whosoever's corpse, 
however, was not directly consumed up, of him the Persians believed that he had led an impure life iu un- 
righteousness, and gone over to the evil spirit, anq on that account would be thrown in hell, and it was bewailed 
by his connections that no better lot befell him, He, however, who was consumed away the most speedily was 
prized by the Persians as lucky, and they called his soul the best and the most godlike, and anticipated of him 
that he would succeed in ascending up to the, good land above." (Agathias’s statement. as referred to by Max 
Duncker in his “History of Antiquity’? Vol. II, 2nd edition pp 292-99. Vide *The Zoroastrian Mode of dis- 
posing of the dead, translated from Duncker by K, R. Cama p, 15). 


Compare also Chardin’s version of the superstitious belief of some in Persia. According to this traveller, 
if a bird first attacked the right eye of the corpse, that was a good omen for the future welfare of the deceased 
in the next life and of his living children in the presentlife, A priest, who watched the process from a crevice 
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(B). Simple exposure After referring to the above mode of exposing the body 
"phont Dassoctiong before vultures and dogs, when cut into small pieces to 
help its quiek despatch, M. L. De Milloué, refers to simple exposure, wherein 
the body is placed before the dogs and vultures without dissection. He says 
of this method that it resembles the Parsi funeral, and is very economie, though 
less expeditious. It is practised in Tsang, where there is no previous dissec- 
tion. He describes this method, in the words of Turner. 

Mr. S. Turner's des- Mr. Turner's description," as given by M. L De Milloué 
cription. resembles the Persian mode to a very great extent. His 
description refers to Tashi Lampo. He says: 

“I have seen near the monastery of Tèchou- Loumbo (Tashi Lampo), the place 
where the Tibetans ordinarily place their dead. It is a sufficiently large 
charnel-house situated on the extremity of an absolutely perpendicular rock, 
and surrounded on other sides by high walls, which undoubtedly have been con- 
structad, to save to the living, the disgust and the horror, which the view of the 
objects shut up in the place may cause them. They have left the centre al- 
together open, so that the birds of prey can enter there. In the bottom, there 
is a narrow and low passage, by which dogs and other voracious animals enter. 
From an eminence, which the rock forms on one side, there advances a platform, 
which they have constructed in order tobe able to throw easily the corpses 
in the charnel house. There, the only duty, which they render to the dead, 
is to place them in a manner by which they can very quickly become the prey of | 
flesh-eating birds and of devouring dogs." According to this description, the 
place resembles somewhat our modern Tower of Silence. 





—from a crevice lest he may not frighten the birds—raised a cry of joy, if the process began with the right eye, 
and the relatives present joine 9 in the expression of joy, If the bird attacked first the left eye, all became 
sorry. Chardin admits that mary Persian Zoroastrians denied this superstition, (Voyages en Peise, Tome VIII 
pp. 981-82). This description of Chardin reminds us of the custom in Bombay, that, when the body is put into 

the Tower and the door closed, one of the attendants, —he need not be a priest— who watches the whole affair, 
clapps his hands to inform the relatives and friends who have gathered together at some distance from the 

Tower, that the body is disposed of in the Tower. Then all simultaueously recite the concluding portion of the 
Srosh-báj Perhaps, Chardin misunderstood some custom like this, or mistook the superstition of a few to 

be general, 

1. Embassy to Tibet, Vol, II p. 96, As T'urner's book is not to be had in Bombay, 1 give, my translation from 
the French of M. L. De Milloué. 
2.  Bod-Youl ou Tibet, p. 71. 
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We have described all the known methods of disposal resorted to in «Tibet, 
more or less, now or previously. Of all these, Expousre is the most common, 
In this mode also, Exposure after Dissection is preferred to simple exposure. 
M. L deMilloué says: °°“ The mode of funeral considered the most pious and the 
most honourable by the people of the middle class is Dissection” “(i.e. Exposure 
after Dissection).! 

I will conclude this account of the Tibetan mode of disposal with short 
accounts of the Tibetan (a) corpse-bearers (b) dogs (c) and vultures (d) and of 
their time of disposal. 

fale hike par corpses As to the professional corpse-bearers, we read as follows 
Hope in Dr. Sven Hedin's Trans-Himalaya:? | 
“ The dead lama in a new costume of the ordinary cut and style is wrapped 
in a piece of cloth and is carried away by one or two of his colleagues ; a layman 
is borne on a bier by the corpse-bearers. These are called Lagbas,? and form a 
despised caste of fifty persons, who live apart in fifteen small miserable cabins 
in the village Gompa-sarpa. They are allowed to marry only within the guild 
of corpse-bearers, and their children may not engage in any other occupation but 
that of their fathers, so that the calling is hereditary. They are obliged to live 
in wretehed huts without doors or windows; the ventilators and doorways are 
open to all the winds of heaven and all kinds of weather. Even if they do 
their work well they are not allowed to build more comfortable houses. It is 

their duty also to remove dead dogs fand carcases from Tashi-lumpo, but they 
may not enter within the wall round the convent. If they have any uneasiness 
about their soul's welfare, they pay a lama to pray for them. When they die, 
their souls pass into the bodies of animals or wieked men." 


As to the way in which the dead are carried to the place for disposal, 
it seems, that it is not always that they are carried on a bier in the way ۰ 
Kawaguchi speaks of. According to Col. Waddell, at Lhassa itself, at times 
* a man carries the dead body doubled up ina sitting posture and tied in a 


(1) Bod-Youl ou Tibet, p. 268. vide also p. 70. 

(2) Vol. I p. 376, Chap. XXIX. 

(3) Rai Sarat Chandra Das Bahadur speaks of them as Rogyabas or Ragyabas. Vide his 
and Central Tibet”, pp.. 47, 63, 163-64, 169, For a picture of a Tibetan funeral procession, vi 
believe that if a day passes without a death it portends evil to Lhasa " p. 164. 


"Journey to Lhasa 
de p.164. *'They 
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piece of tent or blanket, deposits it on a recognised place on a rock, and then 
he and the attendant Lama proceed to cut off the flesh in pieces, so that the 
vultures and ravens can devour it."! 
(b) Corpse- ues According to M. L. deMilloué, the flesh-eating dogs 
EE smell death, as it were, and gather near the house of a dead 
man and then follow the corpse. He says (I translate his words) : 

°“ These dogs are, it appears, so much accustomed with these mournful 
feasts, that they wander in numbers round about the houses where they smell 
death and follow the funeral processions of which they form a death cortege.” 


In this mode of the disposal of the dead, the dogs are, like the vultures, 
the scavengers of Nature. They are so in other ways also. Rev. Kawaguchi 
says: “‘In Jangthang I used to have four or five dogs beside me whenever I 
retired for private purposes. You can well imagine how terrified I was at first, 
though 1 soon got accustomed to them. And no sooner had I gone away than 
the dogs devoured the excrement For this reason there is little or no filth lying 
about in Jangthang."? | 

Ofthe vultures of Tibet, I heard at Darjeeling, that 
they would only touch the bodies of the dead. Even a 
small child, if living, is never touched. When they find a body lying dead on the 
road, a large number go together before it. The elder of them approaches 
the body at first, and if it finds it dead, touches it with its beak. This is a- 
signal for the rest to begin. The Tibetans, among themselves, speak of this 
older bird as a Lama-bird. What they mean is, that, as a Lama is a leader of 
the many ordinary Tibetans, so, this leading elderly bird is, as it were, a Lama 
among the other birds. These birds are, held to be sacred. According to Rock- 
hill, the Lamas dislike thelr being shot, as “they are quas? sacred, being the 
last, though temporary, resting place of most deceased lamas."4 
Among the Tibetans, the body can be disposed of at 
night also. Dr. Sven Hedin says: “No one follows the 
EE to the home of the dard spur it is s carried out of the house at night 


(c) Tibetan Vultures. 


(d) Disposal at night. 





(1) Lhassa Sd its ROM p. 422. 

(2) Bod-Youl ou Tibet, p. 71. 

(3) Three years in Tibet, pp. 264-65. 

(4) “Journey through Mongolia and Tibet,” p. 95, 
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to be cut up before the sun rises. There is no legal regulation, and when the 
bodies are numerous, the sun has generally risen before the work is finished. After 
that, one, or at most two, of the corpses are left till evening and are taken in 
hand after sunset.” Among the Parsees, according to a regulation as 
given by the Vendidad,* a night-disposal is prohibited. There, exposure to the 
sun is strictly enjoined 0 kehrpem hvaré daregim kérénavan). If that is 
not done, the culprit is punishable.’ 


II 


POINTS OF SIMILARITY BETWEEN THE TIBETAN MODE 
AND THE IRANIAN MODE. 


Having described, at some detailed length, the Tibetan mode of the dis- 
posal of the dead, we will now examine the ancient Iranian mode as described 
in the Vendidád and as practised by the modern Parsees. We will first speak 
of the points in which both the modes agree, and then of the points of the Tibe- 
tan mode which throw some side-light on some of the questions of the Iranian 
mode referred to in the Vendidád and elsewhere. We will also mark some of the 
points, in which the present mode is an improve ment over the old method. As 
to the subject of similarity, I will speak here on some very broad points of 
agreement in the matter of the disposal of the body. On some minor details, 
which present some points of comparision, 1 have spoken above in my footnotes 
on Mr. Sarat Chandra Das’s account. 


A Tower of Silence In the matter of the comparison of the Iranian and 
in modern Persia. Tibetan modes, at first, one must bear in mind, that the 
modern Tower of Silence* in India is a somewhat later development, though 
we see traces of it in the Vendidád. 


1 Trans-Himalay, Vol. I., .م‎ ۰ 
2 Vendidad II, 14. Vide also VIII, 4. 3 Vendidad V, 13-14. 


4 For the origin and meaning of the words “Tower of Silence," vide my Paper, entitled * Bombay, 
as seen by Dr, Edward Ives in the year 1754 A. D." (Journal of the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society 
Vol. XXII, No. LXII. Article XVIII, pp. 281-84.), Though we find, that the word "Tower? has come to be used 
here in English latterly, Chardin speaks of it as a tour or Tower in his “ Voyages en Perse“ (Tome VIII, 
pp. 96,354. Tour ronde p. 318). 
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(a) Mr. Khudáyár | RUN 4 
di ی‎ De I learn from my friend Mr. Khud&yàr Shehery4r 


account. Dastur, B. A. who has been long in Persia and who 
belongs to the family of the Dasturs of Yezd, that even now, in Yezd, the older 
Tower of silence is somewhat different from the Bombay Tower. 

Firstly, it is a large open space, far away from the town, enclosed and 
divided into two parts. In one part, the body is placed on the rocky ground 
to be devoured by the birds. The other part forms as it were the 051400018 or 
the bone-receptacle. At some regular intervals, the professional corpse-bearers 
go to the place and remove from the first part of the ground the bones left after 
the disposal of the flesh and place them in the other part. 

Secondly, the enclosures of these Towers have no entrance. The corpse, on 
being taken to the enclosures of the Towers, are lifted up the wall by the corpse- 
bearers who climb up the wall by means of ladders and then lowered down on the 
other side. The corpse-bearers then get down into the enclosure and place the 
body at the proper place. In Chardin’s time, °“ there was a cemetery, half a 
league from Isfahan, consisting of a round tower 35 feet high, without any 
doorway or entrance. Here the Guebres deposited their dead by means of a 

' ladder, and left them to be devoured by the crows, which were to be seen in large 
numbers about the place."! 

Chardin says that the place was named gombeze lala 
(gumbed ou goumbéz lala) and the Mahomedan Persians 
spoke of it as ‘‘ Dakme Guebron.” He says: '' Ce cimetière n'a point de porte 
pour y entrer, mais au dedans il y'a, lelong du mur, en tournant, de grosse pierres 
enfoncées à quatre pieds de distance l'une de lautre, par تاه‎ les prétres de 
cette religion descendent dans le sepulcre, aprés و‎ être guindés sur le haut du 
mur par une très longue échelle." In another place he says: “Trois ou quatre 
de leurs prétres montent avee des échelles sur Je haut du mur, tirent le cadavre 
avec une corde et le font descendre le long." On the sanitary cleanliness 
of this mode Chardin says: ‘‘J’admirois qu'il n'y sentit point mauvais." 

We learn from some Classical writers, that the above was 
the arrangement of the place of disposal even in Achzmenian 
times. ? For example, according {to Diodorus (XVII, 71), the 


(6) Chardin's Account, 


(c) Classical Writers’ 
Account. 


M OU a a ee ee en Ok ar MEN X ee eee TWCUDONSEITOIEL BB P 
1 George Rawlinson's Herodotus, Vol 1, p 279. n. 6. 2 Voyages en Perse, nouvelle édition of 1811. Tome 


VIII, p. 96. 3 lbid Tome VIII, p. 379. 4 Ibid p. 380, 
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so-called graves of the Achzemenian kings in the mountain of Persepolis were 
cut out in rocks. “These graves had, however, no entrance of any kind; and 
the coffins were hoisted up and brought into the heights by machinery. his 
report has its confirmation, in the fact, that just the visitors to the sepulpchre 
of Darius, were ..obliged to be pulled up by ropes.?” 

To the above deseription of the graves, given on the authority of 
Diodorus, Duneker adds the following observations: ‘‘These graves of the 
Persian Kings, at Persepolis and Nakshi Rustem, might have been burying 
grounds, Dakhmas, in the sense of the Vendidad, upon which the corpse of the 
rulers were exposed, on the summits of mountains, to the sun, the birds, and 
the dogs ; similar to the resting-places of the Parsees at Bombay; and in effect 
such appear to have been Dakhmas, since mere empty chambers with openings 
on the top have deen discovered behind the facades.” This is somewhat 
similar to what one reads about the Tibetan mode in the account of Mr. 
Turner. The row of dogs sculptured on the rocks at the places of the 
Dokhmas, in more than one place, points to the use of dogs as well as birds 
in the mode of the disposal. 4 
Points of Similarity, Coming to the points of similarity, firstly, we see, that 
1 Main principle same. : 5 00 : 

the modes agree in the main principle viz., that the body 
should be allowed to be devoured by flesh-eating animals. The Tibetans submit 
the bodies to dogs and vultures. Even wolves and pigs at times devour the 
body. The modern Parsee method places the body before vultures only, but, one 
knows from the Vendidád', that in ancient Iran, the body was devoured by dogs 
as well as by vultures. The Iranian mode formed the second of the two sub-divi- 
sions, in which the Tibetan Exposure can be divided according to M. L. De 
Milloué—viz., (u) Exposure after Dissection and (b) Simple Exposure without 
Dissection. Other travellers and writers do not make this distinction and 
division. However, if we do not make this distinction, we find that the Iranian 
method is, as it were, an improvement in this, that it has no dissection in its 
process. 
1 Max Duncker’s Account of the Zoroastrian mode of the disposal of the dead in his “History of Antiquity” 
Vol. 1T, 2nd edition, pp. 392-99 ; translated by K. R. Cama, pp, 6-17. 
2 Ibid p. 18. 3 Vide above 4 Mr. Cama’s above Translation p. 17. 


3 Chap. VI. 45-48; 7111 10. 
Ad 
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wt eo ا‎ In both the communities, the exposure is generally made 
seges in sequestered places. The Vendidád enjoins that it should 
be on an elevated place (barezishtaéshvacha paiti gütushva). Revd. Kawa- 
guchi, while describing the mode, says, that its place was “ina small valley 
formed between two contiguous hills" and on ‘‘a biy boulder about twelve yards 
high.” The Iranian mode made it a status quo non that the body should be ex- 
posed to the sun (havaré-darshné). 

3. Fastening of the In both, the corpse is generally to be fastened to some- 
corpse. thing. For the case of a body that is not to be eut into pieces 
before being exposed to the animals, Dr. Sven Hedin says: ‘‘A cord fastened to 
a post driven into the ground is passed round the neck of the corpse, and the 
legs are pulled as straight as possible..........Then the body is skinned, so that 
all the flesh is exposed ; the  Lagbas utter a call, and vultures which roost 
around come sailing up in heavy flight, pounce down on the prey, and tear 
and pluck at it till the ribs are laid bare."? 


It is doubtful, whether, in Tibet, the body is fastened to help its skinning 
being properly done or to prevent the limbs of the body being earried away by 
the vultures. But, from the Vendidàd,* it is clear, that the fastening there is 
enjoined to prevent any parts of the body being carried away by the animals. 
There, it is said that the body may be fastened through the legs or the hair of 
the head with an iron or stone or lead pin or post, so that the bones may not be 
carried away by the devouring animals to adjoining waters or trees. The 
Dadistàn-i-Dinik is equally clear. It says: After showing (the dead body) 
to the dog,......they must carry the dead body early to a mountain or an elevated 
place and fasten in some way so that dogs and birds may not carry it to a 
watered, cultivated and inhabited place. 

4. Isolation of the Among both, the corpsa-bearers are asked to live as 
ee a separate class, away from contact with religious precincts 
or places. Of the Tibetan Rogyabas or Lagbas of Tashi Lampo, Dr. Sven Hedin 


1 Vendidad VI, 45. 

2 Three years in Tibet, p. 390. 

3 Trans-Himalaya, Vol I., p. 377, 

4 Vendidad VI, p. 46-47. 

5 Dadistan-i-Dinik, Text of Ervad Tehmuras, p. 40, Pursishn XVII, S. B. E., Vol XVIII, Chap. XVIII, 2. 
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says: They “form a despised caste of fifty persons, who live apart in fifteen - 
small miserable cabins in the village Gompa-sarpa. They are allowed to marry 
only within the guild of corpse-bearers......They may not enter within the wall 
round the convent.” ! 3 

The Vendidad? enjoins that the carrier of the dead (iérista-kasha) should 
remain isolated. They must go through a ceremonial bath before touching 
others. They must keep themselves away from an inhabited locality, away 
from household fire, water, place of worship and righteous persons. Even 
now, in an old orthodox centre of the Parsees, like Naosari, which is the 
head-quarters of the Parsee priesthood, the corpse-bearers have a dwelling 
place, separate from that of other Parsees. In public festive gatherings, they 
are made to dine separately. They do not frequent places of worship like the 
fire temples. They do not even touch the priests, who officiate in the inner circle 
of the temple. They can do all these things after going through the ceremonial 
purifieation known as the Bareshnum. i 
5 The use and impor- Among both, the Tibetans and the ancient Iranians, 
oO dogs played a very important part in the mode of the disposal 
of the dead. From what we read of the dog in Tibet, we are led to think, that 
possibly, also in the ancient land of Irûn, where the custom of exposure, 
for which the injunctions of the Vendidad were given, prevailed the following 
state of circumstances existed : 

The land abounded with dogs. Col Waddell thus speaks of Lhasa: “The 
inhabitants of Lhasa have been pithily summarised as consisting of ° monks 
women, and dogs'."? The Avesta“ speaks of a variety of dogs, like the Pacush- 
haurva (lit. the protector of the cattle i. e. the shepherd watch-dog), the 
Vish-haurva (Jit. the protector of the village 2.4. the village watch-dog), the 
Vobu-nazga (Jit. the dog that runs after blood £e. the dog which devoured 
corpses), the Jazu, the Aiwizu, the Vizu, the Urupi, the Sukuruna, the 
Taüruna and the Vanghápara. The very fact of the existence of a variety of 
dogs shows, that possibly, the land of ancient Iran also, to which the Vendidad 
refers, abounded in dogs. 





1 T rans-Himalaya, Vol. I, p. 376. 
2 VIII 11-12. Vide also Chap. III 15-17. 
3 “ Lhasa and its Mysteries", p. 345. 4 Vendidad XIII, 4 et seq. 
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Again, some of them especially the  watch-dogs (“Cunéim yim pagush- 
haurva, vish-haurva" of the Avesta! . .. ), were very large animals. Col. 
Waddell? says, ‘‘The wateh-dogs chained up at the doors of the houses gave 
us a fierce reception. They are huge Tibetan mastiffs—‘the mastiff dogs’ of 
which Marco Polo writes, ‘as big as don keys, which are capital at seizing wild 
beasts’. 3 Further on he says: “The well-cared-for mastiff of the houses was 
usually a fine beast with a huge lion-like head and mane, often with a white 
breast patch, suggestive of a bear, and such frequently were called ‘ Bear ’; 
other favourite names for them were ‘ Bull-Bear', and ‘Supreme Strength’.”4 


As the country abounded with dogs, travellers often carried with them a ‘‘charm 
against dog-bite 5 


Suus dtc mu i Coming to some details in the matter of dogs, we find 
th tt fd FS. ۰ ۰ ۰ ۰ 55 

d the following practices common to a certain extent in both.‏ ا 

SDE ESA In the present mode of the Parsis, the corpse is not 


۱ لور‎ presented to the dog for being eaten. But it appears from 


the Vendidád', that in ancient Irán, it was so at one time. As dogs are not 
utilized in the present method, some thought, that they were not so used in 
ancient times, and that the word ‘‘Shpdna or Sun”, used in the Vendidad for 
dogs, was not really meant for ‘dogs’ but for some dog-featured birds. But, 
from the present practice of the Tibetans, aud even of the Mongolians and some 
other people of central Asia, such a supposition seems to be wrong; and it 
seems that, at one time, even in Iran, dogs also devoured the flesh of the corpses. 


Genius pedis HB Not only were the dogs utilized in the disposal of the 
disposed like those of men. corpses, but their dead bodies also were in turn disposed of, 
to a certain extent, like those of men. Among both, the corpse-bearers had to 
remove from the town, corpses, of men as well as dogs. According to 
Dr. Sven Hedin, “itis their duty also to remove dead dogs and carcasses from 


سس 





1 ۷۵۵010204 XIII, 8-9. 


2 Lhasa and its Mysteries, p. 89. 3 * They have dogs of the size of asses, strong enough to hunt all 
sorts of wild beasts." (Travels of Marco Polo. Translation of Marsden, revised by Wright (1904)., p. 222). 


4 ۰ Lhasa and Mysteries", p. 493. 
5 The Buddhism of Tibet or Lamaism by Dr, Waddell, p. 406. 
6 Chap, VI, 45-48 ; VIII 10 et. seq, 
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Tashi-lunpo" According to the Vendidad,’ the mode for the disposal of the 
body of a dead dog, is, as far as sanitary rules are concerned, the same as that 
for the body of a dead man. Both, if long kept in the town after death, may 
be a souree of danger to the health of the living. 

D) Dues BIA vie Among both, the flesh-eating dogs followed the corpses 
و ی جک‎ with the funeral procession to the place where the body was 
finally disposed of. M. L. De Milloué says of the Tibetan dogs, that they, as 
it were, smell death (ils sentent la mort) and gather round the house where death 
takes place and then follow the corpse with the funeral procession.? 

The Vendidád? enjoins, that a dog shall accompany the funeral procession 
from the house. His passing over the road, by which the body is being carried 
to its last place, purifies, as it were, the road. The sagdid, of which we will speak 
later on, in which a dog is made to look at the dead body at home several times, 
seems to have some connection with the custom herein enjoined. In 
the mofussil towns outside Bombay, the dog is still carried to the Towers 
from the town itself, though not necessarily with the procession. The 
above statement of M. L. De Milloué about the Tibetan dogs’ smelling 
power, when compared with the above injunction of the Vendidád, seems to 
throw a side-light on the question of the origin and object of the sag-did among 
the Parsees. 

OD ESS as Among both, the dogs were sacred to a certain extent. 
Td There is one thing in the Vendidád which appears very 
striking to us. It is that of a great regard for the dogs. The mode of the 
disposal of their bodies was, to a certain extent, like that ofmen.? Again, those 
who maltreated them were enioined to be punished.” Why was it so? It appears 
from what we read of the Tibetan dogs, that, in Irán, dogs were held well-nigh 
sacred, beeause, (4) they were faithful sentinels, looking: after,not only the flock 
and herd of the old pastoral Iránians, but also after their person and property, 

1. Trans-Himalaya, I p. 376. 
2. Chap. VIIL 1 et. seq. 


3 Bod-Youl ou Tibet, p. 71. 
4 Chap. VIII 14-18. 


5 Vendidàd XIII, 20-98, 45. 6 Vendidád V, 39-40, VI 1-9. — 7 Vendidad XIII, 2-16; X V, 3-5, 20-43. 
50-51. | 
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and (b) because they did all the seavengering work of the town, devouring, not only 
their decomposing corpses, but also, perhaps, as mentioned by Revd. Kawaguchi, 
the excreta. So, any diminntion of their number was a source of danger to their 
lives and properties. Imagine what a strike of the halalcores would be to a 
modern Indian town, and then you ean easily imagine what the diminution of 
the number of dogs—the seavangers of nature—would have been to old Iranian 
towns. (c) The; were specially bred for the purpose. Duncker oa the authority 
of Cicero (Quest. Tuscul I, 45) says as follows: “In Hyrcania, (a part of ancient 
Irán, even the people maintained in common, and the aristocrats each for him- 
self, an excellent species of dogs, in order that they might be of service, in 
devouring their bodies after their death, and this they esteemed as the best mode 
of disposing of the dead. Eusebius (praep. evangel, p. 277) announces that the 
Medes used to cast the dying before very carefully nourished dogs."! 

The dogs are held somewhat sacred in Tibet also. Some monasteries 
are said to have a number of sacred dogs attached to them and they are used for 
the bodies of th» Lamas. Dr. Sven Hedin speaks of having visited ‘‘ convents 
where sacred dogs were fed with the flesh of priests”. 

Apis E el Another thing that strikes us about the Tibetan custom 
the third day after death. of the disposal of the dead is, that they generally dispose of 
the body on the third day after death, sometimes later, but never earlier. 
According to Rai Sarat Chandra Das Bahadur, * theTibetans consider that the 
spirit (nam she) usually lingers in the mortal frame for not less than three 
days..-. It is consequently considered a very sinful action to move or dispose 
of the corpse immediately after death. Nowadays in Tibet and Mongolia the 
dead bodies of all classes of men are carefully kept within doors for three days, 
during which time their friends and relations attend on them and make prayers 
for their future well-being. On the morning of the fourth day the horoscope of 
the deceased, and that of the man who is selected to be the first to touch the 
corpse for removal, are consulted ”3 Dr. Sven E anys that ‘‘the corpse of a 


pe Se ee جل‎ XM CERE CM E EM E CM ge e ea T Er vd cM CERE CE E ERE 
1 “ The Zoroastrian mode of disposing of the dead,” translated p. ۳۹ R. DE RAN the. German of Max 


Duncker’s “History of Antiquity” (Vol. II, 2nd Edition, pp. 392-399) pp. 14-15. 


9. Trans-Himelaya, Vol. I p. 377. 
3 Journey to Lhasa and Central Tibet, p. ۰ 
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Lama lies in his cell for three days". Revd. Kawaguchi also says that “* gene- 
ally a funeral is performed on the third or fourth day atter death, the interval 
being spent in observances peculiar to Tibet.” | 

This seems to be an old Central Asian practice. This practice seems to 
me to be somewhat connected with the Iranian custom, which believes that the 
soul of the dead remains within the precincts of this earth for three days and 
nights and hovers over his head (asné vaghdhanat nishhidhaiti) and then crosses 
over to the other world on the fourth day‘. - 

111 
SOME SIDE-LIGH? THROWN BY THE TIBETAN MODE 
UPON THE IRANIAN MODE. 
List of subjects in 


d : From what is related above, about the Tibetan mode 
e Iranian mode, on } 1 . ۱ 

which some side-light هد‎ and the customs and beliefs accompanying it, and its simi- 
thrown by the Tibetan ۲ ۲ : : AT ; 

mode larity in some points to the Iranian mode as enjoined in the 
Vendidàd and practised at present, we, find that some side light is thrown 
upon some questions connected with the Iránian Mole. The following are 
those questions. 


1. The Irànian prohibition against the custom of carrying a corpse for 
disposal on the shoulder of a single corpse-bearer. 


2. (a) The isolation of a corpse-bearer who carried a corpse singly and (b) 
the dissection ofhis body on death, due to the great dread of infection among 
the Iranians. 

3. (a) Why the saglid ie. the custom of letting a dog see the corpse 
before disposal was observed, and (b) why the dog was; held to be an import- 
ant and sacred animal. 

4. Strict prohibitions against (a) grount-burial, (b) water-burial, (c) 
eremation, (d) cannibalism, (e) and mumifieation. 

5. Strict injunctions against the Daévas. 





1 Trans Himalaya, Vol. I, p. 376. 

2 Three years in Tibet, p. 388. 

3 Yasht Fragment X XII, 2 

4 Vendidad XIX, 23 Vishtàsp Yasht, Chap, ۷ ۲۲۲, 55 (Westergaard, p. 311. Zend Avesta, par Darmesteter 


Vol, 1I, p. 681); Hadokht »45t;(Westergaard Yasht Fragment XXII, 7); The Minokherad Chap. 11, 114. The 
Dadistan-i-Dinik Chaps. XX, 2. Viraf-nameh Chap. IV, 15; XVII, 2. 
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1 The Iranian pro- The accounts of the Tibetan mode show, that, at times, 
onini bo even one corpse-bearer carried the dead body on his shoulder, 
cuni * doubled up”! like à bundle. The Vendidád,? on the other 
hand, enjoined, that never should a man carry a dead body alone (Mû chish ۵ 
aévó yat iristem). The reason assigned for this prohibition is, that the Daruj- 
i:nacush or the Demon of Infection is, in that ease, likely to attack the person 
carrying the body alone. If one person carried the dead body, he had to do so on 
his shoulders, and so, he ran the risk of being quickly infected by what flowed 
from the nose, eyes, mouth, ear and such other parts of his body 
(nacush raéthwat náoghanat hacha, chashmanat hacha, hizumat hacha, paitish 
kharónát fravakhshat hacha, frash umakathacha).? 

TETUER wee The above-mentioned point seems to me to throw some 
Ls d oss Jis side-light on the extreme rigour, enjoined in the ۷ 601040 و‎ 
Ae qe اه‎ e of (a) for isolating the person who carried a corpse alone and (b) 

for dissecting his body after death and before disposal. 

(a) By his rash act of carrying a dead body alone and of thus risking 
his life by infection, a corpse-beacer risked the lives of others of the 
village or town where helived, by the possibility of spreading the 
infection among them. So, extraordinary strong precautions had to 
be taken for his isolation He was to be isolated in a solitary place, 
where food and all the requisites were to be provided to him from a 
distance by others. His strict isolation seems to have been intended, 
not only as a safety against infection of others, but also as a kind of 
punishment to him for his very rash and negligent act of risking the 
lives of many. 


(b) Not only was he isolated, but the mode of the disposal of his body on 
death, or on approach of death, differed a little from that of others. 
His head had to be cut off? first and then his body had to be given 
to the birds to be devoured. 


1. “Lhasa and its Mysteries," by Col. Waddell, p. 422. 
9. Vendidad III, 14. (3) Ibid, 

4. Chap. III. 15-20. 

5, Vendidád Chap. III, 20. 
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Again, his body had to be given to a special bird or vulture, named 
Kahrkás. This bird is not mentioned in the description of the ordinary disposal 
of other bodies, but is mentioned here alone. It seems, that the bird Kahrkas,’ 
was one that had the powerful stomach of devouring the whole body 2.6. all the 
parts of the body including the bones, so that no part of the dead body muy be 
left, even for a short time, with any likelihood of spreading infection. 


Again, we see from this passage, that, though the Iranian mode was an 
improvement on the old mode of central Asia of which the Tibetan mode isa 
relic, in this, that it did away with the preliminary procassof dissection once 
prevalent, it preserved and practised the process of dissection in some extreme 
cases, either, as means of extraordinary precautions against infection, or as a kind 
of prohibitive punishment. The body of the corpse-bearer who had run the 
risk of infection, was not to be treated like that of ordinary persons. When 
on the point of death, or when dead, his body was to be skinned by strong 
intelligent bold persons who knew well how todo it. The skin being removed, 
the rest of the body was to be given away toa special class of flesh-eating 
birds, known as Kahrkás, and not to dogs or ordinary vultures. All these, 
seem to have been enjoined for an extraordinary precaution against infection. 
The skin being the upper part of the body was supposed likely to contain 
some germs of infection; so, it was removed before the body was given to the 
special class of birds. It is said, that even now, the Tibetans are very much 
afraid of the havoc worked by the infection of small-pox. When an epidemic of 
that disease takes place, however much they like their method of exposure, they 
resort to burial. 

Thus, l think, we understand from the present Tibetan mode, that the 
original object of the strict Iranian prohibition against the removal of the body 
by one corpse-bearer, instead of by two, was the dread of infection. 


The dread of In- Th ° . 
Ao ue e ancient Persians seem to have had à great dread for 
Iranians infected persons. We have another instance of this in the case 


of leprosy which was believed to be very infectious. They had an awful dread 
of it. The Avesta’ takes i; to be a very bad disease. Greek writers, like 
1 P. كركس‎ a vulture 


2 Abfn Yasht, 92; Tir Yasht, 56; Behrám Yasht, 43; Vendidád IT, 29. 
45 
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Herodotus! and Agathias, also refer to this fact. It is said of a Persian 
satrap Magabazus, that he eseaped from the hands of his enemies, by pretending 
that he had an attack of leprosy. They preferred his escape to his arrest accom- 
panied by the risk of infection. | 

The Vendidad? seems to enjoin the dissection sometime before death 
i. e. when the corpse-bearer has become too old and weak and is likely to die. 
This seems to be due to the dread entertained of him, that being himself infected 
for life, on his death, if there be any delay in the disposal of his body, 
his already infected body may possibly spread more infection. Some classical 
authors refer to this custom of diseased old men being exposed to death when 
alive. For example, Strabo says of the Bactriani and the Caspii: ‘‘ Those who 
are disabled by disease or old age are thrown alive to be devoured by dogs kept 
expressly for this purpose? .” 

. Itis this great dread of infection that seems to have been the object of the 
extraordinary isolation and exeeptional dissection, before disposal, of the body 
of the corpse-bearer, who, carrying a corpse singly on his shoulder, ran the risk 
of infecting his body from what was emitted from the corpse on his shoulder, and 
who, thereby, becoming the centre of infection was likely to spread that infection 
among others. Perhaps, in those early times, this dread was not based 
on scientific or hygienic grounds on which we at present entertain it. 
But, as a matter cf fact, it did exist. I think, the writers of the Health Laws 
of the Vendidád, which seem to us to be very strict, even extraordinarily 
strict, wrote at a time or times when a kind of plague or epidemic 
prevailed in ancient Iran. The several prayers or incantations in the 20th 
chapter of the Vendidád against mahrka (modern marki) or plague point to 
suggest this assertion. If one remembers the dread and the panie spread 








1. Bk. I. 139; Rawlinson's Herodotus Vol I, p.278, cf. The Jewish dread of leprosy referred to in the 
Leviticus XIII; 2 Kings VIL; St. Luke XVII. 

EEO. 

3 Strabo’s Geography, Bk. XI, Chap XI, 3. Translation of Hamilton and Falconer, Vol, I, p. 253, 

4. Vide my Lecture in Gujrati on the “The Zoroastrian precepts of preserving health and extirpating 
plague" (atta etat Hal WA WRA ek Sra WAL ced] grad). delivered under the auspices 
of the Trustees of the Funds and Properties of the Parsee Pauchayet, on 24th September 1899, when Bombay 
was inthe grip of the Bubonic Plague. Vide my Iranian Essays Part ILI, pp. 54 to 70. 
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among the people of Bombay during the first few years of the Bubonic 
plague (1896-99), and if one remembers the extraordinary strict orders and 
injunctions given at the time, both by the Government and by the Plague 
Committee headed by General Gatacre, a military officer of a high grade, 
he would have no reason to be surprized at the dread of the people against 
infection in those early times. Now, after several years’ experience of plague, 
we are in a position to look with surprize and regret and even ridicule, the extra- 
ordinarily severe plague rules enjoined by the Government plague authorities 
in those times of panic—rules, some of which caused riots in the city. 1 
give here an instance of personal experience. As the Secretary of the 
Parsee Punchyet, I had to get erected, and look after, abouta dozen plague 
Health camps in different parts of the city and its subrubs. One of 
the camps was under the Medical Superintendence of an European Medical 
Officer of the Indian Medical Department. He directed that the inmates of the 
camp, who were not infected, but who had gone to the camp from infected houses 
or quarters of the city, should not go out of the camp for nine days, the sup- 
posed period of incubation. An outsider was to be appointed, who was to 
receive from a distance orders from the different families staying at the camp 
for their daily requirements from the markets. Thus, all outside communica- 
tion was sought to be prevented. I had to protest against this severity and in 
the end that was giyen up. I givə this as an instance of panic and dread of in. 
fection, even in our own times, and even among educated men; so that one need 
not wonderat the dread and panie prevalent in old times in Iran 
decus d The statement, referred to above, of M. L. De Milloué about 
(a)The Reasons for it. the Tibetan dogs’ smelling power, and their accompanying the 
funeral procession, when compared with the injunction of the 
Vendidád!, that a dog should be made to pass over the road over which a corpse 
has been carried, seems to throw some side-light on the question of the origin 
and object of the Sag-did’ among ‘the Parsees. Various explanations have 
been given for the origin and purpose of the Sag-did. I quote here, from what 





1 VIII 14-22. 

2 For the ceremony of the Sag-did, vide my paper, read before “The Anthropological Society of Bombay,” 
on “The Funeral Ceremonies of the Parsees, their Origin and Explanation” pp. 8-10. Sag-did is the later 
l rendering of the Pahlavi kalaba namudan (ines ART Vide Dadistán-i-Dinik. Pursishn XVII, 2; Ervad 
Tehmuras's Text p. 40, l, 3; S. B. E. Vol, XVIII, Chap. X VIII, 2, 
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I have said on the subject in my Paper on “The Funeral ceremonies of 
the Parsees:”! 
“ It appears from the customs of several ancient nations that the dog played 
à prominent part in the funeral ceremonies of many ancient nations. 

(a) “As in the Avesta, so in the Vedas, we have a mention of two four-eyed 
dogs guarding the way to the abode of Yama, the ruler of the spirits 
of the dead. 

(b) “Amone the ancient Romans, the Lares of the departed virtuous were 
represented in pictures? with a dog tied to their legs. This was 
intended to show thatas the dogs watched faithfully at the door of 
their masters, so the Lares watched the interests of the family to 
whieh they belonged. 

(c) ''lhe people of the West Indies have a notion among them of the dogs 

. aecompauying the departed dead. Compare the following lines of 
Pope :— 
° Even the poor Indian whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds or hears him in the wind, 
bin Thinks, admitted to yon equal sky 
His faithful dog shall bear him company ' 
"As for the purpose why the Sagdid is performed, several reasons are assigned. 

(a) Some say that the spotted dog was a species of dog that possessed the 
characteristic of staring steadily at à man if he was dead and of not 
looking to him at all if life was not altogether extinct. Thus the old 
Persians ascertained by the Sagdid, whether life was really extinot. 

(Û) Others, as Dr. Haug says, attributed the Sagdid to some magnetic 
influence in the eyes of the dog. 

(c) Others again connected the Sagdid of a dog, who of all animals was the 
most faithful to his master, with the idea of loyalty and gratitude that 
must exist between the living and the departed ones. 

(d) Others considered a dog to be symbolical of the destruction of moral 
passions. Death put an end to all moral passions So, the presence of 

1 Ibid p. 9, note 13. 


2 Cf. The row of dogs on the freize of the Iranian sculptures on some of the so-called tombs of the 
Achsemenian kings. 
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a dog near the dead body emphasized that idea. Cf. Dante's Divino 
Comedy (Hell ©. L 11. 94-102. Dr. Plumptre's Translation.) Here, 
the grey-hound is considered as the deliverer of Itlay. He is the 
symbol of the destroyer of the passions of sensual enjoyment, pride and 
avarice which are represented by the leopard, the lion and the wolf. 
‘For that fell beast whose spite thou wailest o’er, 

Lets no man onward pass along her way 

Many the creatures are that with her wed, 

And will be more until the Greyhound come, 

Who with sharp agony shall smite her dead.’ ” 
We havespoken above, of the two dogs in the abode of Yama, or the dogs 
in the Heavans. They are said to be the Canis Major and Canis Minor. 
In the constellation of the Great Dog (Canis Major) is the great star 
Tishtrya, known by its Greek name of Sirius and the moderen popular 
name, dog-star. In the constellation of the Little Dog is the star 
Procyon. They are said to be the dogs of the constellation of Orion. 
So, some say, that the Sagdid is intended as a symbolism of the belief that 
the dead are to pass to the Heavans, watched by the heavanly dogs. 
The above explanation may suggest another possible explanation 
of the symbolism of the sag-did. It is enjoined in the Vendidad 
that, the dead body should be exposed to the Sun (hvaré-daregim 
kerenaot.! Itis wrong or sinful not to do so. Not only the body, 
but, when a closed o«stodàn or bone-receptacle is not made, even 
the bones should be exposed to the sun? Now, the body has to be 
retained at the house for some time before its final exposure to the sun 
and to the flesh-devouring animals. In the case of a country like 
ancient Irán, where snow-storms and other inclemencies of the weather 
prevented at times an immediate or early disposal, the body had to be 
kept at home for several hours or days. In that case, the exposure to 
the sun or to the open sky is not possible So, in that case, perhaps, 
as a substitute, the dog may have been substituted, because the dog 
represented the dog-stár or Sirius (the Tishtriya of the Avesta), 


Chap. V. 13-14 2. Ibid. 14. 3 Chap VI, 61. 


(e) 


(f) 


E 
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which in its turn, by its great brillianey, represented the sun. In fact 
the very name of the Dog-star (Tistrya). Sirius, comes from a Greek 
word (**? ), meaning the Sun. Tishtrya or Sirius is represented in 
the Avesta as dravó-chashmanem i. e. the strong-eyed, and, as such, 
his invocation is repeated three times in the Khurshed Nyáish, a 
prayer in praise of Khurshed or sun, and in the Meher N yáish, à 
prayer in praise of Mithra, the Yazata of light. We read there: 
"(Tüishtrim dravb-chashmanem yazamaidé i.e.) We invoke the strong- 
eyed Tishtrya." Thus, in the Sag-did, the chashma i.e. the eyes (did) 
of the dog (sag) Canis represent those of the Tishtriya, the Dog-star, 
who, by its greatbrillianey represents the sun, and who, for that 
reason, is invoked in the hymn in honour of Khurshed,the sun. One 
must remember in this matter, that illness and untimely death or plague 
(mahrka) are believed to be the result of a kind of Mithra-druji or a crime 
against Mithra, the God of Light. One can say, that this means, that 
they are held to be due to want of proper heat and light of the sun. 
Even leprosy was, according to Herodotus,’ held to be the result of such 

a Mithra-druji or fault against the sun. 
From what is said of the dog in connection with the dis- 
The most probable posal of the dead in Tibet, we are led to think, that out 
pees of the various six reasons given above, the first (a) seems 
to appeal to us, The correct explanation seems to be this : 
The dogs devoured the flesh of the dead. So, certain dogs were kept in 
certain large towns for the purpose. Some classical writers refer to this fact. For 
example Strabo, says of ancient Bactria that “they expressly kept for the purpose 
dogs whom in the language of the coantry they call emtombers.?" These dogs, as it 
were, smelt death. Therefore, they were, or at least one of them was, made to 
look at the dead, to enable them to know, that there wasa prey ready for them 
and that they were to follow the corpse to do their work of devouring the body. 
This view of the object of the sagdid is confirmed and supported by the fact, 
that the Vendidád4 refers, not only to the sight of dogs (sag-did), but also to that 





1 Meher Yasht, 110. 

9 Bk. I 139 

3  Strabo's Geography, Bk. XI, Chap XI, 3. Hamliton and Falconer's Translation Vol. II, p. 253. 
4 Chap. VII, 3. 
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of birds. The later Iránian commentators! also say, that, in case a dog is not available 
for the sag-did, the body may be exposed to the sight of birds. Thus, it seems that 
the body was enjoined to be exposed to the sight of dogs or birds with a view to 
indicate to them that a prey was ready for them and to ensure that the body may be 
soon disposed of by them. In connection with this view it was possibly believed, 
that if the dogs or birds looked at the corpse eagerly, it may be taken as certain that 
life was extinct from the body, because it was the view of a prey being near at 
hand, that made them look eagerly at the corpse . 


The dog is held to be somewhat sacred among both, because 
mo qi he does the useful work of doing away with the dead bodies, 
which otherwise would decompose and endanger the health 
of the living. In addition to this fact, there may bə the sentimental reason, that 
they are, as it were, the depositories of the remains of their near and dear 
ones and the would-be depositories of the living. According to some classical 
authors, referred to above, the aristocratic class bred special dogs for the purpose. 
Whatever the reason may be, one understands, why dogs are made so much 
of in the Vendidád. There were several spieces of dogs and they were used for 
various purposes. Some were used as sentinels for men  (vish-haurva), some 
as sentinels for the cattle (pagush-haurva’, and some for this sanitary work. All 
these uses added to the value of the dog. Hence it is, that we find the 13th chapter 
of the Vendidád appreciating the work of the dogs. A person, injuring or killing 
a dog, is held guilty and punishable. It is enjoined that the dog may be well cared 
for and fed. One has to take care of their young ones and to rear them. 


The above long dissertation on the subject of the sag-did is intended to show, 
why dogs were held, sacred in ancient Iran. We have seen, that they are held 
sacred, to a certain extent, even now in Tibet. 





1. Pahlavi Vendid VII, 2. Vide Dastur Darab 2. Sanjana’s Text, .م‎ 108. Here are named birds, like 220 
(dálman, Persian وال من‎ black eagle), Jedes فد‎ (sárgar, Persian سارک‎ a starling or a nightingale 
or eol or سار نكو‎ or سارو‎ Or سا روج‎ an Indian black bird, or هما روك‎ a kind of talking bird or مہا ری‎ 
the bird stare or starling), Siwy Th (raság, for which another manuscript has TOP rág-i-syáh 
where rag may be Pers, ذاغ‎ a crow; hence a black crow). It is said that if the sayek وور‎ (Pers. وب‎ be) 


ie, shadow of a bird falls over the corpse, that suffices as sagdíd. 
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| From what we have seen of the various methods of the 
4 Strict Prohibition : 1 

against Burial, Cremation disposal of the dead, prevalent at one time or another or at one 
area ۷ place or another in Tibet, we get some sidelight thrown on the 
question of the strict injunctions in the Vendidád against the 
various modes of disposal, other than that of the exposure to the sun and to the flesh- 
devouring birds and dogs. The ancient people of Central Asia, who at one time lived 
with the people to whom the writers of the Vendidád belonged, and from whom the 
Tibetans seem to have taken some of their customs, resorted more or less to the 

following methods, besides that of exposure to birds and animals. 

(a) Ground-Burial. 

(b) Water-Burial. 

(c) Cremation. 

(d) Cannibalism. 

(e) Mummification. 

The Iranians, when they differed from their fellow-people in Central Asia and 
separated from them, seem to have condemned, for one reason or another, or on 
one ground or another, these various modes. The condemnation of these methods 
was perhaps one of the reasons of the schism or separation. The separation was due, not 
only to difference in thought and belief, but also to difference in the matter of the 
observation of customs and manners. This explains, why we find in the Vendidad 


not an ordinary prohibition, but a very strict prohibition, in very strong words and 


with threats of great punishments in the future, of the various modes other than that 
of exposure which they accepted as the only best mode. We will briefly examine this 
condemnation. 

Medus on Pod The ground-burial is condemned in strong words in the 
against ground-burial. ^  Vendidád in the following chapters: I. 13; III 8-9, 12-13, 
36-39; VII 45-52. The very land where burial takes place is represented as dis- 
pleased and shocked. The first place on the surface of the earth which is the most 
displeased is that of Mount Arezura,! a deadly volcano, which was taken to be the 
road, as it were, to Hell. The second place which is the most displeased is that, 
where both men and dogs are buried.^ The place on which tombs of men stand 
comes next in order.? A man, who removes the buried corpses of dogs and men 


l. Vendidad 111 7. Vide my paper on “Mount Arezura of the Avesta, a Volcanic mountain," in the 


Spiegel Memorial Volume, pp. 188-96. 2. Vendidad III, 8. 3. Ibid 9, 
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from the ground, does a religious act, He thereby most pleases the ground. A 
man who removes the tomb-struetures is the next in the order of righteousness,” 
A man, who wittingly allows a corpse to remain buried in ground for a period of six 
months, is punishable. This fault and the consequent punishment increase if he 
allows that state to continue for a year? If he allows it to continue for more than 
two years his sin is unpardonable. No religious punishments can cure his faults 
during his life. He must repent for the fault during his whole life-time.* 

The ground on which a dead body lies long, before being properly disposed of, 
must not be used for some ordinary purposes for a year. But, if the ground is one 
wherein a body is interred, then it must not be used for a period of 50 years. In 
other words, the ground of a cemetery must not be utilized for other purposes, until 
after a period of 50 years since it ceased to be so used. But in case the place ot 
burial is built over with tombs, one must wait longer for the use of the ground for 
other purposes. He must wait till he finds no vestige at all of any part of the 
body and till everything, eg. even the bones and hairs, are reduced to dust? Ahura- 
Mazda enjoins Zoroaster to remove the structures or tombs, because thereby, one 
helps an early decompositon and the process of reducing the body from “dust to 
dust," Any structure whatever round the interred body delays its speedy 
disposal.9 If a man helps this speedy disposal, by removing the structure round and 
over à corpse, this act serves him as an act of atonement for some other sinful act.? 
A man who does the righteous act of removing a structure and of thus helping the 
corpse to be soon reduced to dust finds his life blessed and his way to Heavau easier. 
The Sun, Moon and stars bless him and, iu the end, even Ahura Mazda blesses him.!9 


The tombs or the structures built upon the corpses are the abodes of Daévas 
or all kinds of diseases,!! There, the Daévas (who, in such cases, are the disease- 
producing germs and substances) increase from fifty to hundread-fold, hundred to 
thousand fold, thousand to ten-thousand fold, ten-thousand to innumerable-fold.,"12 
As men feed on meat and grow in strength and number, so do the Daévas (or the 
disease germs) live on the flesh of the dead bodies interred below the tombs and 

increase in numbers.!? The stench from the decomposing bodies pleases the Daévas. 





1. Vendidad 12. 2. Ibid 13, 3. Ibid 36-37. 4. Ibid 39. 5. Ibid VII 45-46. 
6. Ibid 47-48 7. Ibid 49-50. 8. Ibid VII. 50. 9. Ibid. 51. 10, Ibid 52, 
11. Ibid 55-56, 12, Ibid 56. 13. Ibid 57 
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Filth, scurvy, fever, ague and such other diseases grow over and around the decaying 
bones and hair. These complaints increase after sunset, 

We learn from all these references that ground-burial was strictly prohibited. 
In one place, the very religion—the Mazdayacnian religion—is spoken of as one 
suppressing burial? From the Vendidád,? one can infer, that possibly, burial was 
not known at first in central Asia in pre-historic times. The first city or region, 
which introduced or began burial, was Harakhaiti (s3-5-5- ), which is 
Harauvati of the Inscriptions, the Sarasvati ( awad ) of the Sanskrit writers, and 
Arachosia of the Greeks, south of Cabul. Ahura Mazda had created it healthy and 
salubrius, or, as the Vendidád says, beautiful ( srirdm ed» ) in all respects, 
but, Ahriman introduced the burial custom in the city and brought about evil. This 
city is the tenth in the list of the 16 cities of Central Asia, named by the Vendidad, 
as created by Ahura Mazda. So, it appears that burial came in use much later. We 
learn from Herodotus! , Strabo? and Cicero® also, that burial was forbidden in 
ancient Persia. | | 

1 qn melos agimus From a health point of view, in Central Asia, water-burial 

burial is worse than ground-burial. There, the custom of water-burial‏ رس 
has no seas or oceans to resort to, but rivers and streams, on which people‏ 
generally depend for their supply of drinking water. The resulting harm may not be‏ 
perceived by people, living in towns on the banks of great rivers, abounding with‏ 
fish. But in the case of towns on smaller rivers and streams, it would work havoc‏ 
in case of epidemics. |‏ 

Thus we see, that the lránians stood against the practice of water-burial, 
prevalent to a certain extent in Central Asia. Hence itis, that we find the 
strongest possible injunctions in the Vendidád, against the practice of throw- 
ing any kind of filth, much more dead bodies, into rivers or streams. Ahura 
Mazda enjoined to Zoroaster, that if a Mazdayacgnan, while going on foot, or 
in a boat, riding a horse, or driving in a vehicle, saw a dead body in running fresh 
water, he ought to stop at once, remove his shoes, go into the water waist-deep, 
or as far as it is safe for him to go, and remove the decomposing body from the water. 


1. Vendidad 58. 9. Ibid TIE, AT. 3. Chap. I, 13. 

4. BkI,140. Rawlinson's Herodotus Vol I, p. 279. 

5. The Geography of Strabo Bk. XV Chap. III, 20. 6. Quest. Tusculanz I, 45, as referred to by Max 
Duneker in his ‘History of Antiquity? Vol II, 2nd edition, pp 392-399, translation of Mr. K. R. Cama, p. 15. 
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If the body was much decomposed and he was not able to remove it as a whole from 
the water, he was to remove the detached portions by handfuls," In the case of the 
water of closed places like wells, it was enjoined, that, if convenient and possible, 
half the quantity of water, and if not convenient or possible, one-third or one-fourth 
or one-fifth the quantity of water, and especially the water round the spot where the 
decomposing body floated, should be removed before the rest of the water was used 
for drinking or eulinary purposes.? Similarly, precautions have been ordered for 
frozen water or snow-water. Even in the case of running waters, like those of 
streams, certain precautions are enjoined, which say, that the water of the stream 
may be used after the removal of the decomposing matter and after some time when 
the fresh currents have somewhat purified the water at the spot.4 


All these injunctions were in the case of a dead body accidentally found in 
water. But, if a man actually committed the offence of throwing filth in water, he 
was condemned as the most unrighteous person.? Such offences brought about a 
kind of water-famine which marred the cause of agriculture. They were also 
believed to create the pest of a kind of insect known as madhakha, a kind of 
locusts. The offenders are darwands (dravants or criminals) and the followers of 
Daévas! Herodotus$ and Strabo? also refer to the sacred care, which the ancient 
Persians took, to keep the sources of water-suppply pure and healthy. 


(y Toute anioi The ancient Iranians, when they separated from the other 
Cremation, people of Central Asia, gave up and condemned cremation which 
was prevalent there. If one follows the order of the creation of the known 16 cities 
of Central Asia as given in the Vendicád, and examines one after another the evils 
that Ahriman is said to have created in them, he can say, that cremation came to be 
resorted to after ground-burial. Ground-burial seems to have been introduced by 


] Vendidád VI. 26-29. 9 Ibid 30-35. 3 Ibid 36-38. 4 Ibid 39-41. 

5 Ibid VII 25-26, 6 Ibid 26. tid 27, 

8 “They never defile a river with the secrations of their bodies, nor even wash their hands in one; nor 
will they allow others to do so, as they have a great reverence for rivers...,.,...... The body of a male Persian 
is never buried until it has been torn either by a dog or a bird of pray.” (Rawlinson’s Herodotus, Vol. I, 
pp. 278-79; Bk. I, 139.) 


9 '''Phe Persians never pollute a river with urine, nor wash nor bathe init; they never throw a dead body, 
nor anything unclean into it.” (Hamilton and Falconer’s Translation, Voi. III, p. 137 ; Bk. XV, Chap, III, 16.) 
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Ahriman into Harakhaiti, the 10th city in the list', and cremation in Chakhra, a city 
of Khorasan, the 13th in the list.2 Thus, we see, that possibly, Chakhra in Central 
Asia was the first place where cremation first came to be practised. 

The injunction against cremation is given in several places in the ۰۸ 
At one place, a man who carries a dead body to fire, i.e. who practises cremation, is 
in the matter of his fault, put on the same level as that of a man who practises 
water-burial.? He is impious. If one, while passing on foot, or sailing in a boat, or 
riding on a horse or driving in some vehicle, sees a corpse that is being 
burnt, he is to halt in his journey and to do his best to prevent further crema- 
tion. He is to scatter the burning fire, so that the further cremation of the body 
may be prevented as far as possible.* The fire is defiled in the process of 
burning the body. So, it would be meritorious, if one were to remove the fire, at 
least a part of it, from the place, and to purify it, as it were, by burning a fresh 
piece of wood by its flame, holding this piece over it at some distance. To purify 
the fire completely, this process must be repeated? This purifying process is 
observed now in the case of preparing and consecrating the sacred fires of the 
fire-temples. A man, who thus prevents the fire from being further polluted 
by burning a dead body, and who then purifies it as said above, issaid to be 
doing a meritorious act, as good as that of feeding the sacred fire with ten 
thousand pieces of proper fuel-wood.’ One-tenth of such a pious recompense is 
due also to one who prevents the fire from burning other filthy impure things.® 
His meritoriousness is equal to that of feeding the sacred fire with one thousand 
pieces of proper fuel-wood. We find in another chapter’ also, that cremation is 
considered to be an impious act. Fire is enjoined to be kept away from filthy 
places and things!® and even from persons supposed to be filthy or diseased for 
some time. If that is so, there is no wonder, that cremation as a whole is 
supposed to be an act of impiety. 

We learn from Classical writers also, that cremation was not permitted 
in ancient Iran. According to Herodotus,!! such an act was considered 


1  Vendidàd Chap. I, 13. 27 dbid dT. 3 Chap.VII 25-27. 


4 Chap, VIIT, 73-74. 5 Ibid 75-78. 6 Vide my “Religious system of the Parsees” pp. 26-28. 
7 Vendidad VIII, 81. 8 Ibid ۰ 9. Ibid X ۰ 10 Patet 5 


11 “Cambyses bade them take the corpse and burn it. This was truly an impious command to give" (Bk. LI, 
16. Rawlinson's Herodotus, Vol. IL, p. 410). 
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impious. Strabo also refers to the ancient Iranian prohibition against crema- 
tion and says that one guilty of the offence was heavily punished by being put 
to death." He adds, that the ancient Persians did not even blow on fire with 
a view not to pollute the fire by the breath of their mouth.? Nicholaus 
Damascenus refers to this prohibition.* It appears, that whereas burial was 
prohibited from the point of view of health and sanitation, cremation was 
prohibited from the point of view of reverence in which fire was held by the 


Persians. 

(d) Injunctions The Vendidad refers to cannibalism as a great offence. The 
against Canniba- 5 5 5 5 
lism, offender is held to be very impious. He becomes unpurifiable 


(ayaozdayán anghen). He is to be punished with the strictest possible punish- 


ment. The Avesta passage of the Vendidád, which speaks of this crime, is not 
clearly intelligible. 16 is variously translated. But, we see from its Pahlavi 
' translation and commentary, that the punishment is the most severe. The 
Sad-dar' refers to the Pahalvi translation and commentary, and on its authority, 
thus speaks for the punishment of a cannibal...” It is requisite to demolish the 
habitation, house, and abode of any one who has eaten dead matter, and to fetch 
his heart out of his body, and it is necessary to scoop out his eyes." In spite of 
all this physical punishment in this world, he is condemned to Hell. Some 
translators take the Avesta reference to the house being dug (geredho kera- 
taoscha) and its Pahlavi rendering (gristak karinashn), in the sense, that he may 
be interred or buried alive. It appears from the Sad-dar’ that some parts of a 
dead man’s body were, at one time, prescribed as some kind of medicine or remedy 
درمان)‎ 55513? . To mark the greatest severity of the punishment, one must know 








1 Strabo Bk. XV, Chap. III, 14. 


2 Ibid. * They do not blow the flame with their breath, but fan it; those who have blown the flame with 
their breath, or thrown any dead thing or dirt upon the fire, are put to death." (Hamilton and Falconer's 
Translation, Vol. ILI, p. 156). 


3 Frag. 68, as referred to by Dr, Rapp in his article in the German Oriental Society’s Journal Vol, XVII 
(1863) pp. 52-56, on “the Religion and Customs of the Persians and other Iranians.” Translated by K. R, Cama, 
p. 22. 

4 Vendidád VII, 24. 5 Dastur Darab P. Sanjana's text p. 115. Dastur Hoshang's Text, p. 253. 

6 Chap. LXXI. S. B. E. Vol. XXIV p. 336. 

7 Chap. LXXI, 1. 

8 Sad-dar Nasr. T ext, edited by Ervad Bomanji Nasarwanji Dhabar, p. 51, Chap, 71. 
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that in the matter of scooping out tha eyes, the Vendidád speaks of the spiti- 
doithra (the white eyes i.e. the eye-balls) being drawn out. In the form of punish- 
ments through the eye, that of drawing out the eye ball (iat 8t WN sigtsat) is 
believed to be worse than that of destroying the eye (sai 3۱41 al). 

E Pad One cannot point to any distinct injunction in the Avesta 
fice Ga eee embalmment. But, I think, we find strong indirect injunc- 
alment. tions against the mode. For example, the Vendidád! prohibits 

the unnecessary use of any cloth, even of the smallest size of a stocking, on a 

corpse. If one does make such a use he is guilty and liable to punishment. 

Now, in the process of mummifying after embalment, a large quantity of 

drugged cloth is necessary. Again, the very fact, that the Vendidád prohibits 

all eontaet with the dead immediately after death, shows that the spirit of 
Zoroastrianism was against embalmment and mummification. 


Xr Iranians did Of the different modes of the disposal of the dead, preva- 
ort to Dissec- : t 3 : 
tion. lent at one time or another in Central Asia, the relics of some 


of which we still see in Tibet, burial—both, ground-burial and water-burial—was 
greatly condemned by the Irânians from a sanitary point of view. Cannibalism 
was condemned as being unnatural, looking to the higher standard of civilization 
they had come to. Cremation was condemned on religious grounds, based on 
feelings of reverance in which fire was held, and on the ground of the necessity 
of preserving the bones in astodâns i.e. bone-receptacles or otherwise, for the 
coming time of Resurrection, when the dead are to be made to rise again from 
their bones.? I think this idea of preserving the bones came in among the 
Iranians not very early but a little later in the course of their advancement in 
civilization. 

Dissection was done away with, when they separated from their fellow- 
brethren of Central Asia for several reasons, the main reason being a difference 
of religious views on many subjects. The Central Asian ancestors of the early 





1 VIII, 23-25. 

(2) Vide my Paper on Astodán or “A Persian Coffin said to be 3000 years old, sent to the museum 
of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, by Mr. Malcolm of Bushire"(My “Anthropological Papers” 
pp.7-23; Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay Vol.I, No 7, pp.426-41). Vide also my paper 
“on Mr. K, Enostranzav’s, ‘Paper onthe Ossuaries and Astodans of Turkestan,’ with a few further 
observations on the Astodan " (My “Anthropological Papers,’ pp. 295-306; Journal of the Anthropo- 
logical Society of Bombay, Vol. VIII, No. 5, pp. 331-42). 
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Tibetans held the view, that the sooner every part of the corpse, including 
the bones, was devoured and destroyed, the better for the soul. As long as any 
thing or any part of the body remained, the soul did not enter with ease iuto 
the other world. To bring about that result, viz. an early destruction of 
every vestige of the body, dissection was necessary. On the other hand, the 
Iranians believed, that a part of the body, viz. the bones, must be preserved 
for the Resurrection. So, dissection was not necessary. Perhaps, with the 
advanced state of their civilization, sentiment also crept in and stopped 
dissection. 

The Tibetan mode of Dissection had, and has, of course, one advantage viz. 
that every part of the body was eaten away soon by the dogs and birds, and no 
vestige of the body, likely to spread infection by being carried about by birds or 
dogs, was left. But, the Iranian Zoroastrians provided against this disadvan- 
tage by strict injunctions for preventing any careless scattering of bones. For 
example, the sixth chapter of the  Vendidád, which refers to the disposal 
of the body, provides strict injunctions, that no fresh, wet or fleshy bones 
may be thrown away carelessly. If one threw away carelessly even the smallest 
bone viz. that of the uppermost tip of the last and smallest finger, he was liable 


to punishment. 
The Vendidad is cru with injunetions against the 
5 Injunctions against d 


the Daévas. Daévas In fact, the very word Vendidád, which is originally 
Vi-da$va-dáta (jud-div-dád) signifies, “that which is given against the Daévas". 

2.6 “the book which eontains injunctions against, or for the م99‎ of, the 
Daóvas". 

Now, who were the Daevas? “The word ‘daéva’ is à very ancient Aryan 
word for God, derived from the Aryan root ‘div’, ‘to shine’. Most of the western 
nations which separated from the parent stock took with them this word in one 
form or another for the name of their God. Thus, the Greeks called their God, 
Deos or Zeus; the?Romans, Deus, the Germans Teus; the Lithunians, Diewas, 
and so on. The Indian and the Iranian brinches had the word ‘daéva” But, when 
the early Iranians saw, that the belief of the people was tending to polytheism, 
and that the sacred word 'Daeva', instead of being used for God alone, was being 
used for many of His created objects. they stamped the word a as s unfit for the name 

(D Chap. VI, 10-25. 
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of God and rejected it altogether from the Avesta”.! Latterly, the word 
Daéva began to be taken in a broader sense. All evils, whether physical or 
mental, were taken as Daévas. For example, we have the Daévas of the 
different kinds of maladies. We have the Daévas of sloth, ambition, pride and 
all such mental disorders. Infection itself is, as it were, a  Daéva. The 
Daruji Nacush itself, or the demon of decomposition and infection, which is said 
to run from the dead to the living, is, as it were. a Daéva. 

From the fact of the practice of the disposal of the dead by Exposure 
being common to the Iranians and Tibetans, one is led to believe, that 
the near ancestors of the writers of the Vendidád, the very ancient Iranians, 
and the remote aneestors of the modern Tibetans, who, at one time, before 
the introduction of Buddhism among them. professed their ancient Bon religion, 
possibly lived at one place, or near one another, somewhere in Central Asia. 
The early Iranians did not like some of the then prevalent modes of disposal, some 
of which were insanitary and worked havoc in ease of epidemics. | 

The modren Tibetans, who seem to be the descendants of the early inhabi- 
tants of some part of Central Asia, are still awfully dirty in their habits. |The 
Bhutias, both male and female, whom you see at Darjeeling and on the frontiers 
of Nepaul, are well-formed and good-looking, but, they are very dirty. Even their 
monks or Lamas are dirty to some extent. According to Mr. Rockhill, the 
Lamas are “ dirtier than the ordinary run of veople.”? Rev. Kawaguchi says 
on this subject: —‘‘The Tibetans are very foul in thair habits .. He (the Tibetan) 
does not even wash or wipe himself after the calls of nature, but behaves like the 
lower animals in this respect. To this there is no single exception, from the high 
priest down to the shepherd; every one does the same. I was, therefore, much 
laughed at and suspected when I followed the Japanese custom in this partieu- 
lar, and even the children would laugh at me......Nor are these the  Tibetan's 
only unclean habits. He never washes his body; many have never been washed 
since their birth. One would scarcely believe that they boast in the country, if 
notin towns or eities, of never having been washed.*" 


1, Vide my “ Religious system of the Parsees.”’ 

2. Vendidad XX 1-10. 

3. "Diary of a Journey through Mongolia and Tibet in 1891 and 1892," by William Woodville Rockhill, 
p. 08. 

4. Three years in Tibet, pp. 264-65, 
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Besides their physical uncleanliness, one learns from the writers on 
Tibetan scriptures and beliefs, that they were steeped in mental uncleanliness, 
if one could speak of their belief in demons and evil spirits as such. In spite 
of their recently introduced Buddhism, their ancient belief in demons and 
evil spirits, as taught by their ancient Bon religon, is still common. Look- 
ing to all these facts, one understands why the old Mazdayacnism, which was 
preached at one time in some place near their home in Central Asia, con- 
demned so much the Daévas—the Daévas of physical and mental uneleanliness. 
Thus, both, the habits and the beliefs of the modern Tibetans, seem to give us 
a picture of the habits and beliefs of their early ancestors in Central Asia, with 
whom and near whom the ancestors of the ancient Iránians also lived. One can 
then understand, why the Vendidád is so much full of the rules of cleanliness 
and sanitation as then known, and why it is full of injunctions against the Daévas 
both physical and mental. In short, the whole subject throws a side-light on the 
question, why the Vendidád, or the book against the Daévas, was held to bean 
important book for the good and advancement of the Iránians. 

Hence, one can understand the object and purpose of the strict, one ean 
say, awfully strict injunctions about the Health-laws of the Zoroastrians, as prescrib- 
ed in the Vendidad. ‘Cleanliness is next to Godliness” is a homely proverb. But, 
as Prof. Darmesteter says, with the early Zoroastrians the proverb Was, as it were, 
“Cleanliness is godliness itself!." One can thus understand the over-strict rules of 
physical ashoi or purity and of Yaozdáthragiri i.e. purification, referred to in the 
Vendidad. 

og Cae From the consideration of all the above points, we find, that 
provement in the Iranian the Iranian mode of the disposal of the corpse by Exposure 
5^ has been all along an improvement jon the older methods of 
Central Asia, where the Iranians first lived—methods which have their relics among 
the Tibetans. 

The improvement was in the following lines:-— 

1, Dissection before exposure was done away with by the early Iranians, 

2, Exposure to the purifying rays of the sun was insisted upon. 


8. Night funerals were replaced by day-funerals. (Vendidád VIII , 4). 








1 “ Cleanliness est une forme même de Godliness” Lo Zend Avesta II, Introduction, DS. 
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4. In two different parts of the Vendidád itself, we see traces of further 
improvements in the method of the Exposures itself. For example, in the 6th 
chapter (44-51), the original injunctions are the following :— 

(a) The corpse must be placed on the most elevated place in the neigh- 

bourhood, where it can be clearly seen by the flesh-eating vultures 
and dogs. 


(b There, the body must be secured by being fastened to an iron stone 
or lead post or peg, so that the skeleton or remaining bones may not 
be carried away by the birds and dogs to adjoining streams or 
trees. The responsible person is held guilty, if he does not so fasten 
the corpse, and if, in 00256011692695, the bones are carried away by the 
birds or dogs to adjoining streams, rivers or trees. 


(c) After the flesh is eaten off by birds or dogs, the remaining bones 
are to be collected in an ossuary or bone-receptacle (astodán) made 
either of stone, or chunam or elay or cloth, 


(d) The astoddn, so prepared, must be placed on the ground exposed to 
the rays of the sun. 


(e) It must be so placed, that dogs, wolves, foxes,' or other wild animals 
may not reach it and may not carry away the bones. 


(f) Again, the bone-receptacle must be covered from above, so as not to 
let rain-water get in and destroy the bones. 


(g) Then, in the 8th. chapter of the Vendidád where we find another re- 
ference to the place for the disposal of the dead, it is enjoined, that 
the corpse must be placed on an elevated place, paved with clay or 
bricks or stone or mortar, whera it can be clearly seen by flesh- 
eating birds or dogs. Here, wesee an improvement in the original 
method referred to in the sixth chapter. Here, there is no question 
of necessarily fastening the body and plaeing on bare open ground 
on an elevated place. Instead of these details, a somewhat pucca 
arrangement, somewhat approaching that of the modern Tower is 
spoken of. 


1 Dadistán-i-Dinik, Pursishn XVII; Chap. XVIII, 4; S. B. E. Vol. XVIII, p. 43. 
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I have give above the various versions of the Tibetan mode of the disposal of 

the dead. I give here one more that of Oderic who is alluded to in the body of the 
Paper. His verson is interesting, because he also speaks of the custom as observed 
by him among the Parsees of Tana (Thana). 
The Version of Odoric of Frior Odoric (1286-1331), who travelled in the East 
Fondeneus: from about 1316 to 1330, and who was tebeatified in, so late as, 
1755 by Pope Benedict XIV! , while speaking of Tibet, thus refers to the custom: 
“And another fashion they have in this country is this. Suppose such an one's 
father to die, then the son willsay, *I desire to pay respect to my father's memory"; 
and so he calls together all the priests? and monks and players in the country round, 
and likewise all the neighbours and kinfolk. And they carry the body into the 
country with great rejoicings. And they have a great table in readiness, upon 
which the priests cut off the head, and then this is presented to the son. And the 
son and all the company raise a chant and make many prayers for the dead. Then 
the priests cut the whole of the body to pieces, and wheu they have done so they 
go up again to the city with the whole company, praying for him as they go. 
After this the eagles and vultures come down from the mountains and every one 
takes his morsel and carries it away. Then all the company shout aloud, saying, 
‘Behold ! the man is a saint! For the angels of God come and carry him to 
Paradise. Andin this way the son deems himself to be honoured in no small degree, 
seeing that his father is borne off in this creditable manner by the angels. And so 
he takes his father’s head, and straightways cooks it and eats it; and of the skull he 
makes a goblet, from which he and all of the family always drink devoutly to the 
memory of the deceased father. And they say that by acting in this way they shew 
their great respect for their father."? 


Odorie had passed through India. He had first landed at Tana (Thana). 
In the latter part of the following description he seems to refer to the Parsees of 


rn‏ ا ل ل ل م لك لك مار 
“Cathay and the Way thither” by Col Yule. New Edition, revised by Dr. H. Cordier. Vol. II, (1913)‏ 1 


pp. 116. 
2 Cf, the Parsee custom known as gamni páedas UU wasu, wherein fall the priests of the town or 


city are invited to attend the funeral procession, for which they are paid. 
3 “Cathay and the Way thither” by Col, Yule revised by Dr. H. Cordier Vol. IL. pp. 251-54. 
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Thana: “The people thereof are idolaters, for they worship fire, and serpents and 
trees ABO aves And here they do not bury the dead, but carry them with great 
pomp to the fields, and cast them to the beasts and birds to be devoured.”! 


1, “Cathay and the Way thither” by Col. Yule, revised by Dr. H. Cordier, Vol. 1I. pp. 114-17. 
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THE USE OF ROSARIES AMONG ZOROASTRIANS. 


By 
Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi B.A., Ph. D. 
Introduction. Of all the places, that I have visited during my travels, now and 


then, in India, no place had pleased me, or rather fascinated me, so much as Darjeeling, 
where, as said in a preceding paper, I had the pleasure of staying for about 5 weeks 
in May-June 1913. The fascination came, not only from the beautiful scenery and 
surroundings of the place with the grand and sublime snowy Himalayas in the front, 
but also from my frequent visits to the Tibetan Gompas or monasteries, from my 
conversation with their Lamas or Tibetan priests, and from my study of the Tibetan 
manners and customs as observed and studied there—studied from persons and 
studied from books. The Lamas and their monasteries, their religion and customs 
formed there the principal subject of my study. 


fi 4 : a D l 
The Oat of the ‘Tibetans. In the Tibetan monasteries, next to the Lamas or the priests, 
Their prayer-machines, their ritualistic apparatus or instruments, or if I were to use 


our Parsee ritualistic word, their 0702 ) 9T), drew my principal attention, Their 
dorje, which has given the hill station its name of Darjeeling 7. e. the place of dorje 
(a sceptre-like instrument, symbolizing, at first “the mystic thunder-bolt of the 
Lamaist religion" and then, ecclesiastical authority) reminded me of our Avestic 
vazra (ls) or Gurz. 
| The other principal articles or instruments that drew my attention there, were 
their Prayer-machines, the subject of which can be divided into three heads : 

1. Prayer flags. 

2. Prayar-wheels, which are also spoken of as prayer- cylinders, prayers 

drums, prayer-mills and prayer-barrels. 
9.  Prayer-beads, or rosaries or chaplets. 
I have spoken of these three kinds of the Tibetan Prayer-machines, at some 


length, in my three papers before the Anthropological Society of Bombay.! It is 





(1) Journal of the Anthropologiéal Society of Bombay, Vol X., No. 2, | 
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the study of the question of the use of Prayer-beads or rozaries among different 
people, suggested by the Tibetan rosaries, that has led me to the study of the subject 
of this paper. 


Rosary, a part of the 4 ims =" 
د‎ AC ior We know that rosaries form a part of the religious parapher- 
many nations. nalia or ritualistic apparatus of many religious communities, 


such as the Hindus, Buddhists, Mahomedans and Christians. 

Mr. G. Clarke Nuttall in his article, entitled ** The Rosary and its History,” 
says : 

* It (rosary) is a link with the days behind History. Its origin is lost in the 
mists of the dawn of civilization in the far East, and though many now feel it isa 
hinderance rather than a help to their devotions, it has undoubtedly played a definite 
and real part in the chief great religions that have moulded the minds of men”. 
Mr. Nutttall refers to the use of rosaries among some religious communities, | but 
says nothing of the Zoroastrians. But we know, that Zoroastrians, both of Persia and 
India, use it in some of their rituals. 

The Origin of the use The origin of the use of rosaries among various communi- 
سيان‎ | ties seems to be this: 


1. Certain short prayers have to be recited for a number of times in the midst 
of long prayers. We Zoroastrians have to repeat certain small prayer-formule in the 
midst of larger prayers. For example, we have to recite 10 Ahunavars (Yathà Ahu 
Vairyós)and 10 Ashem Vohus in the midst of the Ormazd Yasht ; 21 Ahunavars 
and 12 Ashem Vohus at the end of the Patet; 200 Ahunavars and 100 Ashem Vohus 
in the recital of the Vendidád. * 


We do not know for certain, why one particular number is enjoined 
in one particular prayer, and another particular number in another particular 
prayer. We have the injunction to repeat certain prayers thrice. For this we can 








1 “ Great Thoughts”. Issue of February 1911, p. 359. 

2 These 100 Ashem Vohus and 200 Ahunavars are recited during the recital of the 22nd para of the 19th 
chapter of the Vendidád. The subject, treated of in this part of the chapter, is that of the ceremonial purifica- 
tion of one who has become impure (7iman) by coming into contact with an unclean thing e.g, a dead body. 
As one of the ways of purification, it is said, that the person may recite 100 Ashem Vohus and 200 Ahunavars. 
When the Vendidád came to be recited as a part of the litugy, the officiating priest was directed to recite them. 
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safely say, that that was on account of the importance of the prayer, the object being, 
that its teaching or precept may be more strongly impressed upon the mind. For 
example, the Vispa Humata prayer, one of the most beautiful and instructive prayers, 
teaching the adoption of the best of our moral precepts, is enjoined to be repeated 
thrice, so that its precepts, may be impressed very vividly on our minds. 


But, in the case of the repetition of certain short prayers for a large number of 
times, we are not in a position to give any particular reason, except the reason, that 
among the ancients, as observed in the case of the writings of Pythagoras, who 1s 
spoken of as a desciple of Zoroaster, numbers were believed to possess certain 
efficacy, and that they symbolized some truth.' But this is a case of the recital 
or the repetition in the midst of some, larger prayers. These repetitions are not 
many. 


g. Then there is the case of the larger number of repetitions in the case of 
separate recitals, not connected with, or not occuring in, the midst of long prayers. 





given by a learned Indian writer. ‘The dualism referred to in this explanation is interesting to a Parsee, the 
dualism in the speculative philosophy of whose prophet, has been a subj2ct of much discussion among scholars, 
both anclent and modern, and has been a theme of writing for a learned author like Mr. Samuel Laing, in his“A 
Modern Zoroastrian.” ‘The explanation is this: There is the dualism of Spirit and Matter in Nature. “The 
duality of Spirit-Matter is discernible every where, It is an eternal fact ..The above might be mathematically 
illustrated by taking the odd numbers to represent Spirit and the even numbers Matter. Call the number One, the 
original Spirit, and the number Two, the primeordial Matter. One and Two make Three, their son, and Three 
is the highest form of Spirit after the Absolute. The number, corresponding to this Spirit, isrepresented by 
the number Four, Three and Four mike Seven, and Seven stands for another grade of Spirit. The number Eight 
is the Matter that pairs off with this Spirit, And so on. It wil be observed, that the odd numbers. Three, 
Seven &c. are each made up of an odd number joined to an even number, thus illustrating the fact that both 
spirit and matter are sub-divisible into spirit and matter.” Thus, according to the view of this writer, in 
every object, there is both Spirit and Matter. Hesays further: “Science may talk of energy and mass, but 
these are simply alternative terms for spirit and matter—the one active, the other passive ; the one energic the 
other formative. When it comes to actual scrutiny of Nature, we cannot discover anything which is pure energy 
or anything which is pure enertia. The two are always inseparably united." According to this view, Heat, 
Light and Electricity, though not ordinary physical matter, are some kind of matter, “so much subtler than 
physical matter as to stand in the relation of a spirit towards the latter}? Then, from this point of view, “neither 
matter nor spirit are independent realities. It is their union that constitutes a real existence, For this we 
need another name and the word life will serve the purpose. The union of spirit and matter constitutes life ; or 
life can be defined as spirit-matter, . , . And back of life stands Mind or Consciousness. Mind is, as it 
were, embodied in life; and life is embodied iu a physical form. . . . Soulis said to be the vehicle of spirit, 
and matter the vehicle of soul” (Quoted by the Indian Daily News of 13th June 1913), : 
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For example, take the later injunctions to repeat 1200 Ahunavars during the Gatha 
Gàhambár holidays and 12 Ashem Vohus in the preceding five days. 

A shortening-process in In the case of the later injunctions for these numerous 
the recital of prayers. venetetions, what we see, at the bottom of the injunctions, 
is, what can be termed “a shortening process,’ observed in the case of many 
religious observances, Let us take the above case of the recital of the Ahu- 
navars and Ashemvohus in the above mentioned 10 days-—days known among 
us as the Farvardegan or Muktád holidays. It seems, that, at first, it was 
enjoined that a good pious Zoroastrian must recite the five Gáthás of Zoroaster, 
during the five Gáthà Gáhambár holidays—the first Gáthá Abhunavad on the 
first, the Ahunavad Gatha holiday; the second Gatha Ushtavad on the second, the 
Ushtavad Gàthà holiday, and so on. These five Gáthá days, which come at 
the very end of the year, are spoken of in our later books as the meh or the great 
Farvardegan days, and the preceding five days are spoken of as the keh or the 
lesser Farvardegán days. It was enjoined that during each of the heh or lesser five 
days, a good pious Zoroastrian was to recite the chapter of the Yacna, known among 
us as the Frá-mraot hà, because it begins with the woods /’rd-mraot. It is the 
20th chapter of the Yagna which is a commentary on the Ashem Vohu prayer. It 
appears further, that latterly, when it was found that there were many who did not 
know these Gáthás and the Frá-mraot hû by heart, or even did not know to read them 
from books, the injunction was made a little easy, and it was enjoined, that those | 
who could not recite or read the Gáthás and the Hâ, might, in their stead, recite 1200 
Ahunavars and 12 Ashem Vohus respectively. This was, as it were, the first step 
in the evolution of the shortening process. It further appears, that latterly, not 
only those, who, in this connection, may be termed the illiterate, took advantage of 
this fecility afforded by the priests, but also some of the literates, who saw that in 
this substituted process a little of their labour of reading the long difficult Gáthás 


was saved. 

The list of the number This shortening process, the process of substituting short 
of Ahunavars to be i : Ce 

recited in lieu of long prayers or prayer-ormule in place of longer prayers, seems to 
doc st have proceeded, latterly, further in the case of short and 
easy prayers also. The recital of a certain number of Yathà Ahu Vairyos and 


Ashem Vohus was also permitted in the place of the recital of the daily prayers like 
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the Nydishes. Here is a list of such prayers with their equivalents in the short 
formule as given by the later Persian hevayats.! 


| Number of times, the short prayers of were to 
be recited in their stead, when one did not know the 


Names of the Prayers. 
long prayers by heart or did not know to read them. . 





1. Khorshed Nyáish 03 تست‎ EE 
2. Meher Nyûish 103 s 
3. Máh-bokhtár Nyàish 65 E 
4.  Atash-N yàish? 65 5 
5 Ardvicura Nyàáish 100 ۴ 
6. Each of the five gûhs or 
prayers for the five periods | j 
of the day. 65 ۳ 
7. Patet (The Prayer of Repen- 
tance) 121 1 and 12 Ashemvohus. 
8. Ahura Mazda Yasht 103 r and 10 Ashemvohus. 
9. Ardibehesht Yasht. 65 » 
10. Sarosh Yasht Hádokht 75 » 


11. Sarosh Yasht vadi (i.e. the 
larger Sarosh Yashtealled here 
Sarosh Yasht-i- Yazashné) 103 " 
12. Each of the Afringáns 121 Ahunavars and 12 Ashemvohus. 


With the introduction of this shortening process, the rosary seems to have 
come into use. One cannot count accurately on his fingers the number of times 
he had to say these short prayers. So, the üse of some counting apparatus or 
materials came in. Latterly, the shortering process went further, and people 





1 give these nnnibers from an extract of the Revayat of Bahman Poonjyeh made im an ‘old Persian 
manuscript, written in 1199 Yazdazardi, belonging to Ervad Manockjee Rustomjee Unwala. It contains in the 
commencement the Jamaspi in Persian verse. The second part of this manuscript contains various matters, In 
the matter of the efficacy of these recitals, the writer says (p. 6 of the 2nd part of the manuscript which is not 
numbered. The second part follows after some blank pages), ۱ 
شک ندست‎ ot درین داب‎ Ow yp و‎ cL نیا يش و پشت و بر‎ Mae ee EE 
i.e. Lf one recites (these) Yatha Ahu Vairyós, the meritoriousness (of the recital) of the Nyáishes, and Yashts, 
and every one of the five Gáhs and Afring&áns comes to him. There is no doubt about that, 

2 ‘The copyist of the manuscript has inadvertantly omitted the number for the Atash Nyáish, but ۲ have put 
in the number from another source. Vide the late Ervad Kavasji Edulji Kanga’s Khordeh Avesta for a similar- 
list, wherein, the numbers vary in some cases. Vide Tamám Avesta (qw agat) by Behdin: Dadabhoy 


Cowasji (1240) Yazdazardi, Vol. I, p. 654, 
48 
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began to repeat only the first word, ‘Yatha,’ of the Ahunavar and to turn a 
bead of the rosary. Then people ceased even to utter the first word Yatha, and 
the mere turning of the beads of the rosary came to be considered a religious or 
pious act. Thus, from the preliminary ordinary position of a counting-machine, 
the rosary came to occupy the position of a religions instrument or a praying: 
machine, and people now turn its beads in the midst of ordinary business. 


It seems that the use of rosary itself as a counting-machine came in at 
a much later period among the Parsees. In the midst of the recital of the 
Yaena, in the preliminary ritual known as the paragnd, the priest has to 
recite the 101 names of God 10 times. The priest, even now a days, does 
not use a rosary for the purpose. He has before him, on the ólát-gáh or the 
stone-platform where the ritualistic utensils are placed,a number of wires 
known as the Barsam? wires. The priest uses these wires for the purpose of 
counting. He recites the 101 names of God and then sets apart one of the 
Barsam wires. He sets apart 10 wires and completes his reckoning and 
prayers. Thus, the ten recitals of the 101 names are counted, not by any rosary, 
but by means of the metallic wires, which are used in the ritual for another 
ritualistic purpose. 

In the recital of the Vendidád in the Nirangdin ceremony, during one part 
of the recital, 200 Ahunavars and 100 Ashem Vohus are to be recited, It is for | 
counting these short prayers that a rosary containing 100 beads, generally of 
kerbà ( +155 9$) i.e. amber, is used now a days. It is said, that at Naosari, a 
special rosary of this kind is kext by the Dastur who lends it to others for 
ceremonial occasions. 

- As to the use of rosary among the Zoroastrians of 
The use of rosary ۲ p se 
among the Zoroastrians of Persia, I learn, on inquiring from my friend, Mr. Khodáyár 
Sheheryár Dastur of Persia, that it is used in Persia for the 
following prayers and ritualistic purposes. 

1. The occasional recital of the short formula of the Yathá Ahu Vairyo 

prayer, 1000 times, by old ladies. 





1 Haug's Essays on the Parsis, 2nd edition, p. 397. 
2 For Barsam, vide my “ Glimpse into the Work of the B. B. R. Asiatic Society for the last 100 years 


from a Parsee point of view,” pp. 89-90, 
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2. ‘The recital of the Yathà Ahu Vairyo prayer by the priest in the 
Vendidád ceremony. ‘This is also done, as said above, by the Zoroas- 
trian priests of India. | 


3. On the occasion of the Tirangén Jashan 4 e. the Jashan on the day 
Tir and Mah Tir, when all the Zoroastrians, whether priests or laymen, 
generally recite the formula in honour of Tishtrya or Tir, which occurs 
in the Avesta.! The formula runs thus and is repeated thrice in the 
Nyáishes: T'shtrim Dravo-chashmanem Yazamaidé i.e. We praise the 
Tishtrya? with strong eyes. This formula is recited 1000 times early 
in the morning on the above Jashan day. 


4. “f Again on the occasion of the Chahárum ceremony, when the Dah- 
mobed? is required to collect, so to say, ‘Avestas’ to be prayed in the 
interest of the dead from the people there, the'rosary is used for keeping 
the aecount."4 

The custom of “collecting The custom of what is called °“ collecting the Avesta, " 
EU ID referred to above requires some explanation and remarks, 
especially as 15 resembles a similar eustom among the Indian Zoroastrians. 

On the occasion of a death, the near relatives and friends of the deceased, 
deem it meritorious to get some prayers recited in honour of the dead. So, the 
family priest or the priest of the village goes round among the relatives and 
friends and asks them as to the number of prayers they would like to be recited 
in honour of the dead. He turns a number of beads of a rosary for the number 
of prayers ordered by each relative and thus counts up the total enjoined by all. 

This custom of the Iranian Zoroastrians is similar to a 
custom of the Indian Zoroastrians, with this difference, that 
what the Iranian Zoroastrians do on the Chehàrum i.e the fourth day, the 
Indian Zoroastrians do on the Oothamná day, which is the third day. The custom 
in India is known as the ۹/۵۵۲ bhandvvi’ (aU Marl) i.e to get a ** lac recited", 
thereby meaning, that a hundred thousand of Ahunavars or Yatha Ahu Vairyo 


The corresponding Indian 
custom of the ۷۰ 





1 Khorshed Nyáish, 8; Meher Nyàáish 8; Tir Yasht 12. 

2 Star Sirius. In Persian, Tir (Tishtrya) has latterly, also come to signify the Sun. 

3 Dahmobed (as ^ 85) is the priest of the village (deh) who looks afterthe management of some of the 
eeclesiastical and social affairs of the community. 

4 Mr. Khodayar's manuscript note, kindly given to me on my inquiry on the subject, 





عن بو 
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prayers may be recited. Though the number ordinarily spoken of is one lae, in 
reality, it is one lac and five hundred. The custom is this: On the third day 
after death, at the end of the Oothamnà! ceremony, the eldest son of the deceased, 
or in his absence, or as his substitute, auy near relative presents himself with 
the family priest before the senior priest in the assembly of priests that meet for 
the ceremonies. He is then made to mention by that senior priest, the particular 
ceremonies he is to get performed for the deceased during the first year after death. 
Formerly, it was customary, that a list of the ceremonies was settled beforehand 
by the head of the family, in consultation with his family, and according to his 
or their means, or aecording to the wishes of the deceased as enjoined by him 
either orally or by his Will. For example, it may be so many Yagnas, so 
many Vendidads &e. The person then gets those recitals made. He considers it 
his farz (œ) or Duty to do so. The recital or declaration before the senior 
priest was therefore also known as * Farz Apvi i.e. Enjoiniug the Duty (to the 
heir)" Latterly, instead of settling beforehand, the particular ceremonies to be 
performed during the course of the year, a stereotyped form? is used, which the 
son or near relative has to repeat as dictated by the senior priest 


It seems, that in India also, upto about 50 years ago, the family priest 
inquired of the relatives, if they desired any prayers to be recited on their behalf 
in honour of the deceased. They gavethe number which they desired to be recited. 
On having the figures from all the relatives and friends the total number was 
announced before the assembly. The heir generally or some other member of 
the family undertook, as a matter of duty (farz), to get duly recited by a priest or 
priests the total number of prayers as desird by all the relatives joined together. 


1 Vide my Paper on “The Funeral ceremonies of the Parsis. Their Origin and Explanation,” pp. 
30-32. Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay for the year 1891. 


2 The stereotyped form, as now recited in Bombay, rans thus : — 


As ara UAB, agaa ay AYA ag delete W etd (state) aise میاه‎ RdA MAI, ات‎ 


Agta اس جرد‎ A ye sed MAd daa ۰ 

In Bombay, this recitalis repeated twice. The undertaking during the first recital is in the name, or for 
the good of, the particular deceased in whose honour, the assembly has met, The second is for the good of the 
soul (whether living or dead) of the other partner (A3 ۰ husband or wife as the case may be) of the deceased. 
At  Naosari, the number of Ahunavars is one lac twenty-five hundred (AS ave us الذي‎ 244143) and the 
injunction for 3 Yacnasand three Vendidads (aw AYA AY A'elels) is omitted. 
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Now these prayers that were enjoined were generally the Ahunavars or the 
Yatha Ahu Vairyo prayers. Their number generally varied. But, it seems 
that it generally amounted to one lac. So, latterly,:whether the total, as desired 
or as subscribed by the relatives, amounted to a lac or not, a lae was taken to be 
the usual stereotyped number. Hence, the words /àkh bhandvui 4. e. to 
get a lac (of Ahunavars) recited. Though the name of the custom signifies a 
lakh (a lac) the wording of the formula of the farz speaks of one lae and 
five hundred Ahuuavars ( s AM yiu وه‎ ). It seems, that, though 
the original intention is to get onelae Ahunavars recited, in case there may be 
a mistake in counting, 500 more are directed to be recited, to avoid the defect of 
any mistakes in counting.’ 

The family priest is entrusted with the task of the recital. He is given 
about Rs. 15 for the recital. He recites a certain number every day, according to 
to convenience or arrangement, and finishes the number before the end of the first 
year after death. 

It is these different kinds of the recitals of the Ahunavars that seem to 
have brought the rosary into use among the Parsees. On the third night after 
death, a suit of clothes and some utensils are consecrated and given to the 
family priest as a payment in kind. In these articles of consecration, a rosary is 
also, generally consecrated and presented tc the priest. 

As said above, the original custom was toannounce the actual number of 
prayers, whether they be Ahunavars or other prayers before the assembly, but, 
latterly, the number became a stereotyped number of a lae and five hundred. 
Then the announcement became, as it were, a part of the ritual. Often the announce- 
ment is not acted upon and the family does not get all the prayers recited. The 
spirit, even the misguided spirit is lost and the letter—letter pure and simple, nay 
not even the letter,—remains. This is a typical instance of how customs, bearing 
some sense and meaning in the original, lose all their signification within half a 
century or a century and continue as mere meangingless customs. 

Sosh (Sraosha) bhan- The above custom of lâkh bhandvvi is also spoken of as 
e Sosh bhanávvi (Äta awad ) ze to get the sosh recited. 


(1) The Tibetan rosary, though required to count 100 repetitions of a sacred spell, contains 108 beads, 
“ The extra beads are added to make up for any ommission of beads through absent-mindedness} during the 
telling process or for actual loss of beads by breakage” (The Budsthism of Tibet or Lamaism, by Dr. Waddell 
p. 202). 
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The word sosh ( Ma ) is the corrupted form of Sraosha ( att ) As said above, 
at times, the relatives of the deceased, desired some other Avesta prayers,—in 
place of, or in addition to, the Ahunavars,—to be recited. These were generally 
the Yacna prayers in honour o! the Yazata or angel Sraosha, who, aecording to 
tha Avesta, guards and guides the souls, living or departed, of men. As the 
number of Ahunavars has been fixed or rather stereotyped into a lac and five 
hundred, that ofthe Yagnas and the Vendidads has been stereotyped into three. 
In adition to these, the number of the Daroons (Avesta Draona) or the consecra- 
ted breads that are offered on various occasions during the first year after death 
has been fixed at 24. 

This eustom of the announcement of the prayers is also 


E ronem Spoken of by some as gde bhanávvi ‘(UU HAAN) i. e. to get a 


recital or announcement made for a cow. It is said, that „perhaps, formerly, the 
Parsees, following their Hindu fellow-countrymen, considered it meritorious to 
get, on special solemn occasions of Joy or grief, a cow released from the hands of 
a butcher. The occasion of the Oothamná ceremony on the third day after death 
was considered by some to be a solemn occasion of that kind and a cow was set 
free from the hands of a butcher on such an Occasion. Now a days, we only 
find a relic of that custom in the above phraseology, though no announcement 
is made to that effect before the assembly. A sum varying from one to five 
Rupees, is paid to the family priest now a days in lieu of the former custom 
and that payment is spoken of as 006 bhandman (a Warad)) i.e. “(The fee for) 





L There has been a difference of opinion, as to'the explanation about the number 24. Some say that 


the number 24 refers to the number of consecrated breads. In one of my last vi-its to Naosari, in December 1913, 
I heard from an old priest, that the number referredto 24 occasions during the first year after death, on which the 
Daroon baj ceremony should be performed. They are the following :— 
The 12 monthly days bearing the name of the roz on which death took place ما و‎ 
The 4 occasions referred to in the Dibacheh-i-Afringan viz. chehárum, dehum 
siro» and sülroz (ie. the fourth, tenth thirtieth, and the anniversary 


day after death,) 9s m one 5s bee Wi. "d 

The six Gáhambár days ... is ze: yo eee ses 
One Rapithavin day - vee BE 
One Farvardián day ۶۰ e. the 19th ib» Farvordia of the TNT mah ... eee | 
Total bes oa 
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the announcement of a cow". Some speak of it as Sosh Bhandman (Ma aaa) 
i.e. the fee for the recital of the Sraosh, and some as lakh Bhanáman (att alad) 
i.e. the fee for the recital of the lae of Ahunavars. This phraseology shows, how 
the three customs have been mixed up. But, perhaps this is a remnant of an old 
Central Asian custom. We find that among the modern Tibetans, whose ancestors 
seem to have belonged to Central Asia, there is a custom, wherein a cow, yak, or 
goat is presented to a Lama or priest on the day of the disposal of the dead body.’ 
TG deb R The beads of rosaries among the Indian Zoroastrians are 

see PRE generally made of glass. Well-to-do people have those of‏ وار 
amber (529i ) and even of silver.‏ 

The Persian Zoroastrians speak of their rosaries as Bandi Yathé Ahu 
vairyo. ‘The rosary is so called because it is made up of a number of band 
(ov) i. e. knots made out of a thread, and because it is generally used for the 
recital of the Yatha Ahu Vairyo prayers. It is prepared by the priests. Nowa 
days they also use glass beads, At times the beads are made of vetch or pulse. 

E E The use of vetch or pulse as materials for beads, 

pu. is in accordance with the general fact, that in almost all 
old communities, i& was some vegetable produet that supplied the materials ot 
beads. For example, the very word “rosary ” in English comes from rose. The 
Sanskrit word ast mala for rosary also means a garden. Our Indian word 
ê4 hárdi for a rosary comes from 8l hûr, which also means a garland of 
flowers. The Tibetan word for rosary is also connected with garden. All these 
words lead to show that in early times compressed flowers or vegetable products 
formed the beads for rosaries. 

It is not unusual to find a Parsi Mobad, now a days, recite the eight 
Yatha Ahu Vairyos at the end of the Fravashi prayer, holding up, at each 
recital, one of the eight flowers that he has before him in the ritual. The eight 
flowers before him serve him as a kind of rosary for counting the number of the 
eight Ahunavars. 

One may ask the question, whether rosary was known to the ancient 
Iranians ? If known, what is the Avestaic word for a rosary ? We do not find 
any word for rosary in the Avesta, So it seems, that, though its use is old, it is 
not very old. It may have come into use at a comparatively later time. 


- 1 “Journey to Lhasa and Central Tibet,” by Sarat Chandra Das, C.LE., p. 252. 
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From our Avesta word :هذ‎ mar (Sanskrit 58+. Pahlavi ıı go Pers. شمور دن‎ 
Latin Me-mor) comes the Pahlavi word 9% for beads. The modern Persian word 
i»t* for rosary comes from the Pahlavi word. These words suggest that the 
repetition of certain prayers seems to be a very old -practica Among us, the 
Gujarati word agg’ (to count) has come to mean “ to recite a religious prayer.” 
For example, the old ustáds (teachers) of the last generation used to say to their 
chelás (disciples) “wa ۰۱۵۸ m” “count the task” ge. “recite the prayers allotted as 
a task to be made by heart". In the same way, we find that the English word 
rosary (a string of beads) has come to mean in Roman Breviary, a repetition of 150 
Ave Marias with one Paternoster at every 10th Ave Maria. 


THE FORMULA’ FOR. THE RECITAL OF THE 
LAKH رسع‎ 


I give below the formula for the recital of the 707 or the sosh (srosh), 
referred to above, in the paper on the use of Rosary among the Parsis. I give the 
formula, as given in some old manuscripts which belong to Ervad Maneckji Rustomji 
Unwala. I give them with the preliminary instructions given in those manuscripts, 

240 9و 
Tiga d aN GAR sa | qe 3 ۶۳20 SW | 21351 Wea | 9251 Tea ۹‏ 5003 »ومع زود )3( 
mereri AMAT A aA ۱۱ urne Aqa | ۵ ۱۰ HAA Tats gg AAT 52۱ ama‏ ۲5 | روح 
ac da û SRA Il‏ 


deco icons. og Yow‏ ویس mg e N aw‏ تند eb‏ وس aps jean à‏ و 
Ay 323396 TALNO‏ 99 


The manuscript, which gives this formula, is about 1600 years old, as said 
in the following colohpon. - 
روز مبارک دادار اوره‌زد ماه مبارک فروخ فروردين سده ابزد جردى سال اور يكهؤار صدوبیست و جهار- نویسنده‎ 

اين GUS‏ ہر بد شهریار دسخور مهرنوش ولد دسفور بهرام دسئور خورشید لقب Uia.‏ نه پرسفار اش و رهرام 

qaad ۰ 

(2) Ssraiig Arye Gasal UAY? Meal AGIA | ها‎ ca 1 RAA Side xata 
ausus AULA ANAL Hydai ANg I1 
jer. bayaw vh پسي.‎ NÒ ° yw . سوبد يا‎ “aD Uk , واه نديد‎ eer T) av xc 

0 پهد د ردد چا ر دد ۳ 
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The Colophon of this Ms. runs thus :— 
aad CY dl RA aude WY RRMA p Al uad OR wWAs arya wie Alay 
WE YA VAY MHL eie? Erde wer ASW mal RUU 2 UMA. 
(3) ag aR aai savi aii. 
giai uif ١ 555 ١ ga uera Il (i. e. HARA wala A1 Vale A AAs ety 68۱ ۷۸۵ ) 
Jaras baw مدي سدد. واو دز.‎ ۵( d abo) ل س وین ا۰‎ po Awoyo p) "uae لي‎ | cme 
۰+ gasae وود دپ(‎ 
The Colophon of this Ms. runs thus : 
تمت ذمام شن كار من نظام شد‎ 
روز امرداه ماه خوردان سال اور يكهؤار و بدست ونه یزد جردى نویسنده اين کاب هیربه زاره هیربد‎ 
دن ببربد يدم لقب سدچانه‎ dere قباه‌دین بن پبربه کو كا بن هپربه‎ OL a, هرمز يار بن ببریه فرامرز بن‎ 
پرسفار اير انشاة‎ 
شد‎ ALL 95 باسار‎ 
dolle? بعکم خدای‎ 
(v) 3v Wele aA well 122. DL مد‎ A, ARNA sagi MUAR وج‎ Am 
SHAA ld 5l ASA Amal RUU? aAa ONU 
SMA agaat TA igs 3 39 SAW Bia اوه‎ Sp Heal sea | AIT WEA Hess 587 | 01 
aut | war Ra suspe Waimea ۱ AAAI | ROTA | TATE || 53 A 1365 85 Fal ٩21 5 
Weal ETT û SANT ۱ 
dem . ود ادو سل. سود‎ sang سدودظ. م لأس‎ enj yen Savery dot یه‎ Ri ecd 
ie saw هنف ل }39 و برع‎ TETTO 
I have given above the texts as given in the original Manuscript. We notice 
that (a) one part of the recitals is in the Balbodh Gujarati characters and (b) the other 
in the Avesta characters. From the directions it appears that, at first (a) the 
Gujrati portion was merely an announcement to be made by the family priest, to say, 
that so many lacs of Ahunavars and so many Srosh are collected, or decided upon, 
by the relatives to be recited in honour of the dead. (b) Then the son or a near 
relative of the deceased was made to recite the text written in the Avesta 
character. The signification of this recital is, that the son or the near relative 
says before the officiating priest that he will get the recital made, according to 
the calculated number that was announced by the family priest. But now, a days, 
both the portions are recited by the son or a relative. 
49 





A PRINCIPLE OF JUSTICE AMONG THE ANCIENT 
PERSIANS, AS DESCRIBED BY HERODOTUS. 


ITS ORIGIN IN PARSEE BOOKS. 
A STUDY. | 
By 


Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph. D. 


Ion CET Speaking of the religion, manners and customs of the 
i ancient Persians, Herodotus thus speaks on the subject of 
Justice :—'* Not even the king is allowed to put any one to death for a single 
crime, nor any private Persian exercise extreme severity against any of his 
domesties for one fault, but if on examination, he should find that his misdeeds 
are more numerous and greater than his services, he may in that case give bent 
to his anger "' 

Rawlinson thus translates the passage :—‘‘ The king shall not put any 
one to death for a single fault, and that none of the Persians shall visit a single 
fault in a slave with any extreme penalty ; but in every case the services of the 
offender shall be set against his misdoings; and if the latter bə found to out- 
weigh the.former, the aggrieved party shall then proceed to punishment.” 

I do not know, what the original word in the Greek of Herodotus is, 
Lut we may note the word outweigh, as given by Rawlinson. Even if Herodotus 
did not use a word giving us some idea of weighing, the sense meant to be 
conveyed is clear. What is meant is this: that in dispensing justice, the judge, 
not only looked to the merit or demerit of the particular question or case before 
him, but also looked to the antecedents of the party arraigned before him. The 
judge, as it were, weighed all the past deeds of the accused, or, if we speak in 
the present ordinary language, took his past conduct into consideration, while 
deciding the case and passing sentence. If the accused’s past good deeds 

| Herodotus Bk. I, 137. Cary’s Translation (1889). | | 
2 2 Rawlinson's Herodotus, Vol. Ls PD 216. 
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outweighed his misdeeds, the judge took a lenient view of the case before him. 
If, on the other hand, his misdeeds outweighed his good deeds, he proceeded to 
take the ordinary view of the case and punished him. Private individuals also 
acted on this principle in their relations with their servants. 

ine murs as We find an illustration of this prineiple of Iranian 
PL justice from another part of the history of Herodotus. 
His seventh book, entitled Polymnia, treats of the subject of tha war of 
the Persians under Xerxes against the Greeks. Xerxes invades Greece. His 
Persian fleet advances and places a stele or a stone pillar or column upon 
a rock, known as “The Ant”!,as a souvenir of its victorious sail. 
While proceeding further, a part of the fleet under Sandóces, lagging behind, 
and mistaking a Greek fleet at some distance for their own Persian fleet, 
falls into the hands of the Greeks. In his account of this mishap, 
Herodotus thus speaks of the Persian admiral Sandóces: ‘‘ He was of the 
number of the royal judges, and had been crucified by Darius some time before, 
on the charge of taking a bribe to determine a cause wrongly ; but while he 
yet hung on the cross, Darius bethought him, that the good deeds of Sandéces 
towards the king’s house were more numerous than his evil deeds ; and so 
confessing that he had acted with more haste than wisdom, he ordered him to 
be taken down and set at large. Thus Sandóces escaped destruction at the 
hands of Darius, and was alive at this time.” 2 


In this story, which illustrates the Iránian principle of justice, we see 
that a Persian king, remembering it even at the eleventh or twelfth hour, set 
at liberty a prisoner from over the gallows. 

| This principle of justice, as observed in publie by the 
TS state, even by the King himself, and in private by indivi- 
Hw a the principle duals towards their domestics and slaves, has its 
parallel in the principle of religious justice or religious re- 

tribution, as given in Parsee books. There are several Avesta and Pahlavi 
writings, which refer to the belief of a man’s being Judged in the Heaven, on the 
third day after death. They are (a) The Vendidád, (b) the Vishtasp Yasht, 
(c) the Hadokht Nask, (d) the Minokherad, (e) the Dadistan-i Dini and (f) the 





1 Rawlinson ’s Herodotus Vol, IV, p, 155; Bk. VII, 183. 2 Ibid p. 165; Bk. VII, 194, 
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Grand Bundehesh. All these works simply refer to this matter, but it is the 
(g) Ardai Viráf-námeh that goes a little into the details and gives the principle 
of justice, on which, the principle referred to by Herodotus, seems to have been 
based. 


ee T Firstly, we read in the Vendidad (XIX, 27 et seg): 

eor Zoroaster asked : ‘O Holy Creator of the material world!‏ نم ی 
What becomes of the works of charity which a man bestows for (the good of)‏ 
his soul in the material world ? Where do they go ? Where do they spread ?‏ 
Where do they meet (1.e. where are they recompensed)?”‏ 


Ahura Mazda replied thereto: After the death of man, after the pass- 
ing away of man, after the departure (of man), the Daévas and the mal-informed 
Dravants do their work. When the dawn after the third night brightens and 
shines, and when the well-armed Mithra appears on the beautiful mountains, 
and when the Sun rises, (then) O Spitama Zarathushtra! a Daéva, named 
Vizarésha, carries away, (well-) tied, the soul of the wicked devil-worshipping 
sinful man. (The soul, whether of) the unrighteous or the righteous goes 
towards the old-created path, the holy Chinvat bridge created by Mazda. 
There, the consciousness and the soul are asked to account for the conduct 
(observed) in the world, for the actions done in the corporeal world. There 
comes that beautiful, (well-) formed, strong, handsome, watchful, discriminitive, 
graceful, resourceful, artful (maiden). She saddens the sinful soul of the un- 
righteous in darkness. She carries the soul of the righteous to the other side 
of the Harabérézaiti (i.e. the Elbourz mountain), and guides him across the 
Chinvat bridge, the bridge of the spiritual Yazatas. (Then) Vohumanó rises 
from his golden seat. Vohumand sayeth (thus) : * O righteous ! How (well that) 
thou hast come hither to this imperishable world from (that) perishable world’! 
The souls of the righteous godelighted towards Ahura Mazda, towards the 
Amesha Spentas, towards the golden seat (of Vohumanó) to the Garo-nmana 
(i.e. Paradise) which is the mansion of Ahura Mazda, the mansion of the Amesha 
Spentas, the mansion of other Holy ones.” 


We must note that according to the Vendidad, itis only one maiden, the 


handsome maiden, that appears before both—the righteous and the unrighteous 
souls. She pleases the one, and saddens the other. 
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We find a more amplified version of the picture of the 
Vendidád in the Hádokht nask." There, it is said, that on 
the death of a righteous man, during the first night, his soul hovers over (lit. 
sits near) the head of the corpse, uttering these beautiful words “ Ushtà ahmái 
yahmái ushtà kahmáichit. Vacó khshyáns Mazdáo dâyât Ahuro.” i.e. ‘ Happiness 
to him, from whom Happiness is to others. May Ahura Mazda, who rules 
according to His will, bestow blessings (upon him)". This condition of conscious 


(b) The Hadokht Nask. 


satisfaetion continues for three nights. During these three nights, the soul, in 
its spiritual state, feels as much happiness as all living men together feel in their 
corporeal life. During the third night, at dawn, the soul passes, as it were, 
through the midst of fragrant trees and is regaled by fragrant refreshing 
southern winds. 

It then meets the picture of its own deeds done in the material world. 
The picture presents itself in the form of a very handsome well-formed, intelli- 
gent young maiden. The soul asks the maiden, who she was. The maidenly 
picture of his own deeds replies, that she was the result of his own actions, and 
that her beauty, goodness and greatness were all his own. The soul then pro- 
ceeds further. The first step leads him to the Heaven of Good Thoughts, the 
second to that of Good Words, the third to that of Good Deeds and the fourth 
to the final Heaven of Light, the seat of God. 

The third chapter of Hadokht nask? then presents to us quite a reverse 
picture for an unrighteous soul. For three nights, the soul hovers over the head 
of the corpse, uttering the depressing words: “ Kam nemot (nemê) zám Ahura 
Mazda, kuthrá nemê ayeni” i.e. “O Ahura Mazda! In which direction am I to 
turn ° Where am I to go?” On the third night after death, at dawn, it passes 
from over a filthy place and meets with filthy stinking winds from the north. 
On proceeding further, the first step leads it to the Hell of evil thoughts, the 
gecond to that of evil words, the third to that of evil actions, and the fourth to 
the hell of unfathomable darkness. 


(1) Chap II. Vide for the Pahlavi text, the Book of Ardá Viráf by Drs. Hoshang, Haug, and West, p. 279. 
Translation, p.309, Westergaard, Yasht Fragment XXII, 1 et seq. p. 296.Le Zend Avesta, par Darmesteter 
Vol. 11 pp. 651-55. 

2 Chap. III, The Book of Ardá Viráf by Drs. Hoshang, Haug and West, Pahlavi Text, p. 293. Translation, 
p.315. Westergaard, Yasht Fragment XXII, 19 et. seg, p.298. Le Zend Avesta par Darmesteter, Vol. 1 
pp. 655-58, 
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We thus see, that the Hádokht nask amplifies a little the account of the 
Vendidád, as regards the progress or the fall respectively, of the righteous or 
the unrighteous soul. But it says nothing about the appearance of, and the 
judgment by, Mithra alluded to in the ۷ ۰ 
(ey? "DKS Vihti Trag, Wenow come to the Vishtásp Yasht.' In the Vendidad, 

it is Zoroaster who asks a question about thedestiny of the 
soul and it is Ahura Mazda who replies. In the Hadokht nask also, it is the 
same thing. But the Vishtásp Yasht (Chap. VIII) differs from the first two. 
In the Patet, we thus speak of our faith of the Zoroastrian religion: “ Pa An 
din dactur est hom, in Ahura Mazda Zarthosht chásht, Zartosht oi Goshtûsp ” 
i €. °“ T believe the commandments of that religion, which Ahura Mazda taught 
to Zoroaster, and which Zoroaster taught to Grushtásp." The Vishtasp Yasht is 
framed in the spirit of the latter part of the above passage of the Patet. It is 
the teaching of Zoroaster to king Gushtásp. Hence it is, that it is 0 
Vishtásp Yasht. It is also spoken of as Vishtásp nask. It seems to be a much 
mutilated and abridged form ofthe !0th nask, which is also known as Vishtásp 
sást 1. e. ‘that, which was taught to Vishtásp by Zoroaster’’. In all the 8 chapters 
of the Nask or tbe Yasht, the subject in hand is addressed, to Vishtásp, as 
^M y) son (puthra) Kava Vishtáspa". But the 8th chapter, which treats of the 
subject of the destiny of the soul, is, in addition to Vishtásp, addressed to 
Frashaostar as “(My) son Frashoshtra!” 

In this Yasht, the soul is represented, as reposing during the first night 
on Good Words, and during the second night on Good Actions. On the third 
night it proceeds towards the Chinvat bridge. Here, the usual stage of good 
thoughts is dropped. Butin the final passage to Garo-nmána, we find the 
usual order. The deseription of this book about the destiny of the righteous 
soul is well nigh the same as that of the Hadokht Nask As to the destiny of 
the unrighteous soul, it only alludes to it in the last para and omits the detailed 
account found in the Hadokht nask. 

(4j The Pablavi books, We now come to the Pahlavi books. We will first see, 
EIN what the Minokherad? says. The second chapter of the book 
treats of the good of the body and the soul (tan va ravàm*. Therein, after 


1 Westergaard, pp. 302 to 312; Zend Avesta, par Daimesteter, Vol. II pp. 663-83, 
2 Chap If 110-196 
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speaking of the transient state of life, it gives the following accoant about the 
destiny of the soul: For three days and nights the soul hovers near the body 
(or near the place of the body). Un the dawn of the fourth day, it meets, on one 
hand, with help and support (awákih) from three Yazatas or angels viz. Sarosh, 
V &e-i-shapir (¿.e. the good Váe) and Vahrám (Behrám), and on the other, with the 
opposition (hamistárih) of demons like Ast-vidat, Vâe-i salitar, Farzisht, 
Nazisht, and Aeshm, and then proceeds to the Chinvad bridge. The souls of 
both, the righteous as well as the unrighteous, go to the bridge. There, they 
are judged impartially, not even a hair's breadth of partiality being tolerated, by 
Meher, Sarosh and Hashnu, the last one holding the balance to weigh their 
deeds. When a righteous soul passes, the bridge becomes as vide as a farsang. 
The rest of the description of the Minokherad is well-nigh the same as that of 
the Hàdokht nask. In the case of the unrighteous soul, the demon Vizaresh 
takes hold of it. It meets with opposition from the good Yazatas like Sarosh, 
and with bad treatment from demons like Vizaresh who beat it. 

After this, we find in the Minokherad some further matter, which is 
wanting in the previous descriptions of the Avesta books, viz. that,the unright- 
eous soul is accosted by the picture of its bad deeds in the form of an ugly wicked 
maiden. On being asked by the soul, who she was, she says: “I am not a 
maiden, but am thy deeds" (li lå kanik bara kunishneh i lak). She then taunts 
the soul and reminds it of its past deeds. Finally, with four steps, the soul goes 
to the final hell. As said above, according to the Vendidad, the souls of both, 
the righteous and the unrighteous, were accosted by a handsome maiden, who 
saddened the souls of the unrighteous and gladdened those of the righteous. 
But here, we find that the righteous and the unrighteous are met by two different. 
types of maidens. 

de The next Pahlavi book that treats of the destiny of‏ ات 
SR PO Van soul is the Dadistan-i Dini.! Its version varies a little,‏ 
though not in the main points. 16 says nothing of the soul hovering over the‏ 
corpse or its last resting-place, but says, that it entertains some fears and doubts‏ 
about its place (guman-i madam nefshman gas)? It sees before itself its good‏ 
deeds or misdeeds In the ease of the righteous souls, during the first three‏ 


1 Chaps XX—XXV. 
2 Qhap XXIV, 2. Ervad Tehmuras’s Text, Pursisha X XIII, 2, p. 49 1. 11, 
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nights, the recollection of their good thoughts, good words and good deeds brings 
them joy, pleasure and eommendment (Shndyashneh, rámashneh and farhátashneA y 
respectively. On the contrary, to the wicked soul, there come pain, discomfort, 
and punishment (bish, dush-dvdrih and pátafarás) respectively. AJ] the souls 
then pass over the bridge. We find in the Dádistán following additional state- 
ments, which are not found in the preceding versions. 

(a) The first statement is that about à class of souls between the righteous 
(dhloban) and the unrighteous (darvand). They are spoken of as the Hamistagani 
i.e. the equal-stationery or the ever-stationary. The righteous go higher up 
(lâl) from over the bridge, the unrighteous fall down head-formost, and the 
hamistagáni to their own place, which seems to be neither high up nor lower 
down, but on some level place. 

(b) We also find some additional matter about the bridge. It is said that 
the bridge is like a many-sided wooden beam ‘(dûr humdndk-i kabad páhlui). lt has 
both broad and narrow sides, the broad being as broad as 27 reeds (nd?) 3 and the 
narrow as the edge of a razor, (ostareh tái). When a righteous soul passes over it, 
the broad side gives it a passage; but to the unrighteous, it is the narr ow side, 
edged like à razor, that gives a passage. The broad side gives an easy passage 
to the righteous, the narrow side throws down the unrighteous on pointed darts. 

(c) On the departure of a righteous person from this world, the creation— 
water, earth, trees and animals—grieve for his departure.” This statement of 
of the Dàdistán reminds us of what we read in the Farvardin Yasht, viz. that 
the creation was pleased on the birth of a righteous person like Zoroaster. 
Ahura Mazda makes up for the loss by providing for, or sending, another 
righteous man to this world. So, the world continues to have a fresh supply 
of good men in place of those who have departed. 

(d) In the Avesta books, above referred t5, the picture of one's deeds which 
presents itself before the soul in the form of a maiden is spoken of as Daéna i.e. 
conscience. In the Mino-Kherad it is spoken of as Kunashné i.e. (the aggre- 
gate of his) actions. In the Dadistán, it is spoken of as “the treasure-bearer or 
treasurer of one's meritoriousness (ganjobar-i kerf).7 

1 Chap. XX, 2, Pursishn XIX. 2, Ervad Tehmuras's Text, p, 43 
1 Ib. Chap. XXI, 3. Pursishn XX 3. p. 44, 4 Cf. The *razor-bridge? of the Mohomedans. 
5 Ibid Chap XXII 6 lbid Chap XXII 7 lbid Chap. XXIV 5, Pursishn XXIII 5; Text p. 50. 
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(e) There is one more additional new idea in the Dádistán.! It is that of the 
soul seeing both, its good and evil deeds betore it. The good soul sees before it, 
its meritorious as well as sinful works (nefshman kérfé va vanás negiret).” The 
righteous soul, in the midst of its pleasure for the consciousness of having 
acted wellin this world, meets on the third night some punishment for 
any wrong deeds that it may have done. It says: “If there be some sin also 
with righteousness, which (sin) continues in its origin, for the first time, on the 
same third night, punishment by way of retribution for the evil deeds reaches 
him (Aat levatmanach ahlubih vands aét zokash pavan bun istét fardum pavan 
tojashneh dushvarshia pdtafardsh ham sedigar leliya yámtunet)? In the same 
way, the unrighteous soul, while it sees before it, its evil thoughts, evil words 
and evil deeds, and the punishment attached to them, sees also on the first, 
second and third nights, the spirit (minô) of its good thoughts, good words, 
and good actions respectively, and derives pleasure therefrom. 4 

Thus, we see in the Dadistán, for the first tims, the idea of one's good 
and bad aetions presenting themselves before the soul after death. 

(dj The Grand Bun. When we eome to the Grand Bundehesh, we find, there 
debesh. are some new matters in it. The Chapter of the Grand 
Bundehesh, I refer to, has been translated by me fully, and I would refer my 
readers to the full text and translation given by me.? 

(a) The most important new matter that one finds in the Grand Bundehesh, 
is this: While in all the other Avesta and Pahlavi books, a man's con- 
science, or his actions, are represented, as appearing before the soul, after death, 
in the form ofa damsel,9 in this new chapter, in addition to their being so re- 





1 Ibid Chap XXIV 2 Pursishn XXIII 2. Text p, 250 1. 1. 
3 Chap XXIV 4. Pursishn XXIII 4. Text p. 50, ll. 6-8. 
4 Chap. XXV 4. Pursishn XXIV, Text p. 51, ll. 14-16, 


5 “An untranslated Chapter of the Bundehesh,” a Paper read before the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society on 1st August 1901. Vide journal B. B. R. A. Society. Vol XXI, pp. 49-65. Vide my “Asiatic 
Papers" pp. 217-234, Vide my Introduction to that Paper, for my views about the Date and the Author of the 
Bundehesh. l 

6 Dr. Haug thought that this allegory may have “suggested to Mohammed the idea of the Celestial 
Huris.” Dr. Cheyne says: “ At any rate this Zoroastrian allegory suggested the Talmudie story of the three 
bands of ministering angels who meet the souls of the pious man, and the three bands of wounding angels 
who meet the bad man when he dies.” The Origin of the Psalter, p. 437. I 
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presented, they are represented (1) in the form of a cow (tord-karp) and (2) in 
the form of a garden (bostdn-karp).' 

(b) Again, we learn, that the mountain of Chekáti or Chekatri-Daiti, 
which is in the middle of world, is the place of the balance of Justice. 

(c) We further learn from this book for the first time that the balance 
is held by the angel Rashna. 

(d) Spiritual Yazatas and spiritual dogs guard the bridge which rests on 
this mountain, the northern and the southern ends of the bridge being on two 
summits of the Elbourz. The sword-like edge of the bridge rests on the Chekat 
Daiti. 

(e) The chapter alludes to the Parsee custom of keeping the fire burning 
before the corpse, and says, that it helps, as it were, in frightening 
the Daéva Vizaresra, who turns his back from the fire. In case, there 
is, for one reason or another, no fire there, the fire of the Atash 
Beheram will take care of the soul. This seems to account for the 
custom, still prevalent to some extent, of sending some sandle wood to the 
Atash Beherám or to the adjoining Atash Adaran when death takes place. Fire 
assists the virtuous soul again, when it crosses the bridge. It illuminates his 
path. During the first three days and nights the pain to the soul is as that 
"to a man when his house is being dug up." The soul sits before its dead body 
hoping? ‘“‘that the blood may be heated and the wind muy enter the body" 
(again), and that it may be able to enter the body again. The picture of 
the pious deeds of a virtuous person appear before him, in addition to that in 
the figure of a damsel, in the form of “a fat and milky cow” and “‘ a garden 
full of fruits, full of fertility from which blessful and fertile thoughts come to 
him." When the soul is sinful, the cow is '*without milk, weak and frightful” 
and the garden “waterless, treeless, dreary.” The good wind (vae-i-shapir) 
catches hold of the hand of the pious soul and carries it to its own destined 
place. The ugly damsel who presents herself before the wicked soul asks it to 
cross the sharp-edged path. The soul refuses to do so. It is asked thrice, and 
thrice it refuses. Then, in the end, there comes before the soul ‘‘a frightful 
untamed wild beast." The soul is frightened, and there being no help before 


l Vide my above paper in my Asiatic Papers" p. 220. 
2 For these and other quotations, vide my above Paper of the ‘Translation of a chapter of the Hundehesh. 
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it, it advances on the sharp:edged path of the bridge, and, in so doing, falls in 
the abyss of hell. ‘‘ Those whose sins and righteous acts are both equal" go to 
the Hamistagán which is “a place like the world (jinaki chegun géti hümándk)" 

In the above description of the Grand Bundehesh, we find a number of 
newly interpolated ideas, foreign to the old ideas. It is such interpolations 
that have made the old and small Bundehesh “ the Grand Bundehesh.”! 

(g) Tho Ardái Viráf- Lastly, we come to the Ardài Viráf Nameh. Here, 
RCM the pieture, that presents itself before the sou!, is spoken of, 
both as Din (Daéna) and Kunashné? i.e. conscience and actions. Again, we find 
in addition to the Yazatas or angels referred to in the above books, the mention 
ofthe Yazata Ashtid.4 Rashna is spoken of as holding a golden balance,wherein 
he weighs the pious and the wicked. The Hamistagan is spoken of as the place 
wherein are the souls of those, whose meritorious and sinful acts are equal. 

Here we find—and this is the only Pahlavi book wherein we find—some more 
particulars about the weighing of the deeds in the balance. One, whose mert- 
torious deeds exceeds his misdeeds by the weight of three Sroshocharanám, goes 
to Heaven. One, whose misdeeds exceed his meritorious deeds by three 
Sraoshocharanám, goes to Hell. One, whose meritorious and evil deeds are 
equal, goes to the Hamistagan.’ 

Thus, we have traced from the Avesta writings, viz. the Vendidad, the 
Hadokht Nask and the Vishtásp  Yasht and the Pahlavi writings viz. the 
Minokherd, the Dadsitán-i Dinik, the Grand Bundehesh and the Viraf-nameh, 
the principle of religious justice gradually developed. 
mu ا‎ | te N ow, it is this principle, observed in the religious books 

tha principle zeferred to. by of the ancient Persians, that seems to have suggested, both, 
in publie and private justice, the principle referred to, and 

liked by, Herodotus. A man was not rewarded or punished after death for 
individual good or bad acts, but his whole life was judged. Similarly, in courts 
of law, a man's previous conduct in life was looked to. If he had committed a 
fault for the first time, an opportunity was given him to improve, and no severe 


1 The Text of this Bundehesh as collated by late Ervad Tehmuras Dinshaw Anklesaria has been edited by 
his son, Mr. Behramgcre, and published by the the Trustees of the Funds and Properties of the Parsee 
Punchayet. 2 Chaps IV, V, VI and XVII 3 Chap. 8V 18, 

4 Chap V, 3. 5 Ohap. V, 5. 6 Chap. VI, 7. 7 Ibid 9-11, 
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notice of his first wrongful act was taken. The moral, underlying this principle, 
is this: A man is not infallible. He is liable to err. So, his character must not 
be judged by his individual actions, but by the sum total of his actions. That 
was the principle, which, according t» Herodotus, was attended to, in public, by 
the king, that is by his courts of justice, and in private, by the people in their 
general dealings. 

This principle, as an individual principle, is not, and cannot, ordinarily be 
acted upon by Courts of Law in administering justice. A man must be judged 
for the particular fault for which he is charged. But, a judge admits evidence 
on, and takes into consideration, the accused’s past conduct. The past conduct 
of a man, as shown in any previous case before a Court of law, or as shown by 
witnesses in their evidence, leads the judge, to some extent, to form an opinion 
about his guilt, and if he is found guilty, to give a heavy or a mild sentence. 
oea Judes uud The above mentioned Irânian idea of a judge and his 

Bio ويلوي ةمسوا‎ gatione balanee is found among other nations also. For example, 
in his secondary character, as lord of souls, conductor and guardian of the 
spirits of the dead, St. Michael is represented, especially in the sacred and 
legendary art of the Christians, as weighing the works of man in a balance. 
۶ Those whose good works exceeded their demerits, he presented before the 
throne of God ; but those, who were found wanting, he gave to be tortured in 
purgatory, until their souls from being ** as crimson should become as white as 
snows. We read in Daniel ۱۷ 27). '' Thou art weighed in the balance and art 
found wanting."! 

Among the ancient Egyptians also, there was the idea of a presiding judge 
and his weighing balance. The Egyptian god Osiris corresponded in this 
matter to the Avestaie Mithra. He, like Mithra, weighed the actions of a 
person ina scale, Just as the Yazata Rashna helps Mithra in his work and is 
in direct charge of the balance, Anabis helped Orisis and was in charge of the 
balance.2 

We find a similar thing among the Buddhists. Among them, "the 
Great Judgement is determined solely by the person’s own deeds, and it is 


1 Mrs. Jameson’s * Sacred and Legendary Art." 1. p. 96. Vide the * Journal of the Anthropological Society 
of Bombay, Vol. VI No. 5, pp. 237-253, for my paper on “St. Michael of the Christians and Mithra of the 
Zoroastrians",. Vide my “ Anthropoligical Papers,” pp. 173-190, for this paper. 


2 Vide Journal B. B. R.A. Society Vol. XIX pp. 365-74. Videmy Asiatic Papers pp. 137-146. 
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concretely pictured by the ordeal of scales, where the good deeds, as white 
pebbles, are weighed against the sins, as black counters, in balances, and the 
judge holds a mirror which reveals the soul in all its nakedness. ‘ Not in the 
heavens, not in the midst of the sea, not if thou hidest thyself in the clefts of 
the mountains will thou find a place when thou canst escape the force resulting 
from thy evil actions.’ "! 

oq eee Now, this reference to a principle of Iranian justice in 
me TT an old writer like Herodotus, who lived from 484 B. C. to 
E athe 424 B. C., seems to me to be of some importance in the con- 
sideration of the question of the antiquity of the Avesta. 
The late Prof. James Darmester said, that the Avesta was post-Alexandrian 
and not pre-Alexandrian. Now, this principle of Iranian justice, based on the 
teachings of the Avesta on the subject of eschatology, is at least as old as the 
time of Herodotus. We see, though not its full development, yet its origin in 
the Vendidád. When 1 say, that we do not see the full development in the 
Vendidad, I do not affirm that we do not find it in a developed form in the 
time of the Vendidád. It may have existed even then. In the Vendidád 
account, we find the Amesha Spenta Vohumanó rising from his golden seat and 
asking the righteous soul, how it went from the perishable world to the im- 
perishable. It is a question which we find also in the later books which refer 
to the above principle of justice. Now, it is of this Vohumanó, that Darmesteter 
says that his idea was taken by the Avesta in later times from the Logos of 
Philo-Judzeus, who lived after Christ. The fact, that the principle of justice, 
connected with the name of this Ameshaspend, is referred to by Herodotus 
as existing in his time (5th Century B. C.), tends to show that the Avesta, at 
least the writing that refers to it; was very old. 


1 * The Buddhism of Tibet or Lamaism" by L. A. Wedell (1895) p. 90. Vide also p. 113 for the weigh- 
ing of the sins “ figured as black pebbles, and the good deeds as white, which are weighed eagainst each other 
in scales.” 


THE USE OF SANG-RIZEH ( ریزه‎ “+ PEBBLES) IN 
A PARSEE RITUAL. 


BY 
Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B A., Ph. D. 


My study in connection with the customs and manners of the Tibetans, as 

observed at Darjeeling during my stay there in May-June of 

Introduction. : : . 

1913, has led me to many thoughts throwing some side light on 

some Parsee customs and has suggested to me the subjects of several papers. The 
subject of this paper is one of this kind. 

In my papers on “ Tibetan Rosaries" ! and on * The Use of Rosaries among 
Zoroastrians " ? [ have spoken at some length on the origin of the use of rosaries. 
I have said, that the necessity of counting the number of small prayers, enjoined to 
be religiously repeated, has led to the use of rosaries for the purpose of counting. 

It seems that rosaries came into use a little later. Pebbles were used before 

The use of Pebbles YOSaries came into use. One of the primitive ways of counting 
EDU SUPER was that by pebbles. According to Mr. Hughes, “in the early 
days of Islam the Mahomedans counted God's praises on small pebbles."? 6 is 
also related that ‘ Paul of Pherma, an Egyptian ascetic of the fourth century, being 
ordered to recite 300 prayers, collected as many pebbles which he kept in his 
bosom, and threw out one by one at every prayer, which shows that the rosary was 
probably not in use at that period.” 4 

It was this statement, that first suggested to me the thought, that the use of 
pebbles in the ritual of the Vendidád, as recited during the Nirangdin 7. e. the 
ceremony for consecrating the nirang (qaomez or cow's urine), was at first intended 
for counting the recitals of the Ahunavars or Yathà Ahu Vairyós and the Ashem 
Vohus. Subsequent study has led to confirm my above view. 

Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. X, No. 2, pp. 39-56. 
The Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Zarthoshte Madrassa Jubilee Volume. Vide above. 
“The Dictionary of Islam," by Hughes, p. 546. Vide the word ‘Rosary. ' 

Ibid. 
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The Ahunavar or the Yatha Ahu Vairyó prayer is one of the most 

The efficacy of Ahuna. €flicacious prayers referred to in the Avesta. The Sarosh 

D^: Hádokht also speaks at some length about the efficacy of the 

Ahunavars. It says at first in brief, that “the Ahunavar is the most efficacious 

of all prayers (Ahuno vairyo vachám verethrazástemo). According to the Yacna?, 
the Ahunavar prayer was created by God, as the Word, even before the creation. 

According to the Vendidád, Zoroaster recited it on all occasions of difficulty. 
When Angra-mainyu or Ahriman asked his Druj to attack Zoroaster, and when he 
himself tried to allure Zoroaster away from his Mazdayasnian religion, Zoroaster 
withstood the attack and the temptation by reciting an Ahunavar. Zoroaster asked 
Ahura Mazda, as to the best way of withstanding Ahriman and his Daévas, his evil 
powers and influences. He was told, that the best way was to act according to the 
best teachings of the Mazdayasnian religion, to depend upon the Higher Intelligences, 
to look to grand Nature, to praise it and to act according to it, and to recite the 
Ahunavars.’ A man, who is contaminated or infected by coming into contact with a 
dead body, can be cured of his physical impurity by a kind of ceremonial bath. 
With the physical infection, there also seems to be associated an idea of a kind of 
mental and moral infection. This kind of infection, whether physical, mental or 
moral, can, it is enjoined, be cured by the recital of 100 Ashem Vohus and 200 
Ahunavars.’ 

Latterly, when the Vendidád came to be recited as a part of the liturgical 
service, the Zoti or the officiating priest, instead of only reciting the above injunction, 
recited in full 100 Ashem Vohus and 200 Ahunavars or Yatha-Ahu Vairyos, 

At present, inthe ordinary course of the recitalof the Vendidad, the officia- 
ting priest generally repeats the recital of the 100 Ashem Vohus and the 200 Ahunavars 
by counting them on a rosary. But during the recital of the Vendidad on the occasion 
of the Nirangdin ceremony, in addition to the use of a rosary, at the end of the 
recital while reciting the last nine Ahunavars, he throws 9 pebbles called sang- 
rizeh ( سنگ ريزة‎ ) in the two vessels before him which contain the consecrated 





Sarosh Hadokht, Yt. XI, 3. 
Ha XIX. 
Vendidad XIX, 1-10. 
Ibid XIX 11-22, 
vid 20-22, 
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gaomez or cow’s urine and dv or water. This process of throwing the pebbles is 
considered to be a ceremonial act for further purifying or consecrating the gaomez 
and the water. I think, that this custom of using the pebbles during the recital of 
the last nine Ahunavars is a relic of an old primitive custom, wherein 300 pebbles 
were used for the purpose of counting 100 Asem Vohu and 200 Ahunavar prayers. 
We saw above, that pebbles were so used among the. ancient Mahomedans and 
Christians. 

I arn supported in this view, by what we learn from Anquetil Du Perron who, 
was in India from 1755 to 1761. According to him, there was a similar custom among 
the Parsees of Surat about 150 years ago. While studying the question of the 
funeral ceremonies of the Parsees at Surat, as described by Anquetil, I have come 
across the following passage in the discription of the ceremony of the consecration 
of a Tower of Silence : | 

“Au dix-neuviéme Fargard du Vendidád, aprés les cent, L'abondance et le 
Behescht &c., et les deux cens, C'est le desir d'Ormusd &c? le Djouti jette trois 
cens petites pierres au milieu du Dakhm$, et de tous les côtés. Il acheve ensuite le 
Vendidád"" 

Translation.—In the 19th Fargard of the Vendidad, after the 100 Ashem 
vohus and the 200 Yatha Ahu Vairyios, the Joti throws 300 small stones in the 
middle of the Dakhma and in all directions. He then finishes the Vendidad.”’ 

Here, we find, that instead of throwing only 9 pebbles, asat present, during the 
recital of the last Ahunavars in the Vendidád on the occasion of the Nirangdin 
ceremony, the Parsee priests of Surat threw the full number of 300 during the recital 
of the 100 Ashem Vohus and 200 Ahunavars in the Vendidàd on the occassion of the 
consecration of a Tower of silence. Anquetil Du Perron, does not say that, that was 
done for the purpose of counting; but when we remember, that counting by pebbles was 
an ancient custom among several religious communities, we feel sure that it was 
originally intended for that purpose. Again Anquetil does not say for what purpose 
the 300 pebbles were thrown. But, we know from the ordinary traditional belief, as 
expressed in the case of the throwing of the 9 pebbles in the Nirangdin ceremony, that 





1. i. e, Ihe Ashem Vobus. Anquetil speaks of the short prayers by giving his translations of the first 
words of the prayers. 

2 i. e. The Yatha Ahu Vairyos. 

3. Zend Avestá, Tome II, p. 590. 
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the idea was, that the sangrizeh or pebbles had a purifying effect. So, perhaps in 
the case of the consecracion of the Tower also, that must have been believed to be the 
view. The fact that they were thrown in all directions helps that view. 

The original purpose of throwing the pebbles was, as referred to in the above 
mentioned case of Paul of Pherma, that of. counting, but that purpose was later on 
forgotten. The idea of purification or consecration was really and very properly applied, 
as enjoined in the Vendidád, to the recital of the Ashem Vohus and Ahunavars, the 
oldest of the Zoroastrian prayers. But that idea of purification was, later on, transferred 
trom the prayers to the pebbles.! 

Again, in connection with the use of the pebbles, or “small stones" as 
Anquetil calls them, we must note, that the 19th chapter of the Vendidàd, wherein 
the 300 repetitions of the short prayers are enjoined and are actually made, speaks 
of a kind of stones with which Zoroaster went to oppose Akamana. There we 
read : “ Zoroaster got up; Zoroaster advanced, not afraid of the difficulty of the 
hard questions of Akamana (the Evil spirit) with stones in his hand" (usé-hishtat 
Zarathushtró, frashushat Zarathushtró asaretd Aka-manangha  khruzdya thaésho- 
parshtanám asánó-zasta. )? 

The Pahlavi commentators of the 19th chapter of the Vendidid have directly 
connected the stones in the hand of Zoroaster with Ahunavars. According to them, 
the stones may be figuratively taken for the Ahunavars. ‘They say : 

* Sag-i sagin® : aitó mun minóe Yatha Ahu Vairyó imallunet* " £e. there are 
some who say that the stone of stones is the spiritual Yatha Ahu Vairyo. 

It is the study of the subject of Tibetan rosaries that has auggested to me the 
subject of this paper. So, it is worth-noting here, that, though we do not know of 


1 The coincidence of the number three hundred, both in an old Christian ritual and an old Parsee ritual 
is worth-noting. 

2 ۷۵۵01۵0 XIX, 4, 

3 For * Sang-i Sangin.” Some read this as 56-1 sé-gun i.e. three times three, or nine, and connect the use 
of the * Nao-gireh' the nine-knotted stick (44212) in the Bareshuum ceremony with this word. This interpre- 
tation leads me to say, that perhaps, these words were also read by some for “ sag-i sagin” i.e. dog of dogs 
(the four-eyed dog, the chathru-chashm dog) and they suggested the use of a dog inthe Bareshnum ceremony, In 
the 9th chapter of the Vendidad, which treats fully of the process of the Dareshnum, we find nothing about the 
use of a dogin the ceremony. So, it is possible that this reading (sag-i sagin in the 4th para) in the 19th 
chapter of the Pahlavi Vendidád, which is, in one way, connected with the ceremonial bath of rman for the 
hamrit and patrit (XIX 20), may have suggested the use of the dog in the ceremonial bath of the Bareshnum. 

4 Dastur Darab P. Sanjana's Pahlvi Vendidad p. 198, 1. 8 
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any reference in books on Tibet, to the use of pebbles for the purpose of coun- 
üng, we find that pebbles are referred to in connection with a religious subject like 
that of the last Judgment day. Col. Waddell, speaking of the Buddhist Hell and 
Judgment day says : | 

“The Buddhist hell (Naraka) is a true inferno situated in the bowels of the 
human earth like Hades, and presided over by the Indian Pluto, Yama, the king 
and judge of the dead, who however is himself finite and periodically tortured. 
Every day he is forced to swallow molten metal. So, as the shade of Achilles says, 
‘it is better to live on earth as the poorest peasant than to rule asa prince of the 
dead." 

“The Great Judgment is determined solely by the person's own deeds, and it 
is concretely pictured by the ordeal of scales, where the good deeds, as white pebbles, 
are weighed against the sins, as black counters, in balances, and the judge holds a 
mirror which reveals the soul in all its nakedness.” 

“ Not in the heavens, not in the midst of the sea, not if thou hidest thyself in 
the clefts of the mountains wilt thou find a place where thou canst escape the force 
resulting from thy evil actions. Through the six states of transmigration does 
the power of our actions lead us. A life in heaven awaits the good. The warders 
of hell drag the wicked before the king of hell, Yama, who says to them :— 

4 ‘Did you not when on earth see the five divine messengers sent to warn you— 
the child, the old man, the sick, the criminal suffering punishment, and the dead 
corpse? And the wicked man answers—‘I did see them’. 

** *And didst thou not think within thyself.—''I also am subject to birth, old 
age and death. Let me be careful to do good works”? And the wicked man 
answers : ‘I did not, sire; I neglected in my folly to think of these things.’ 

“Then the king, Yama, pronounces his doom: ‘These thy evil deeds are not 
the work of thy mother, father, relatives, friends, advisers. Thou alone hast done 
them all; thou alone must gather the fruit’. ‘And the warders of hell drag him to 
the place of torment, rivet him to red-hot iron, plunge him in glowing seas of blood, 
torture him on burning coals, and he dies not till the last residue of his guilt has been 
expliated. 

“ Nor is hell a complete expiation of offences, for Buddha is credited with 


1 Odyssey, XI, 481. 
1, The Buddhism of Tibet or Lamaism (1895) p. 90, 
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saying ‘ A harsh word uttered in past times is not lost, but returns again, and the 
Játaka tales are full of incidents in illustration," 

We see from this instructive long passage, that “ white pebbles” symbolise, 
represent, or weigh, “good deeds” in the balance of the judgment-day. We must note, 
that the pebbles used in the Nirangdin ceremony also are white. The reference to 
the use of “white pebbles” in the scale of Justice outweighing sins as “black counter” 
suggests the idea of a kind of moral or spiritual purification. I have quoted Col. Waddell 
at full length, as his version of the Tibetan hell and judgment-day is very interesting 
from other points of view also. We find how emphatically it is said here, that 
one’s future depends upon himself and himself alone, upon his own actions and deeds. 

As to the sang-rizeh or pebbles used in the above ceremonies, they are 
purified or consecrated beforehand. This process of purifying the pebbles them- 
selves before using them in the ritual, shows, that latterly, the purifying effect or 
efficacy was much thought of and the counting purpose was lost sight of. 

The 9th chapter of the Pahlavi Vendidad refers to the custom of throwing 
pebbles in the consecrated water and urine, but it does not give the number 
as three hundred. But the Pahlavi epistles of Manushcheher point to the use 
of that number. ۱ 

The Epistles, written in the 9th century, throw some light on the question. 
We know from these epistles, that Zadsparam, the head priest of Sirkan in the 
district of Kirman, had tried to introduce some innovations among the Zoroas- 
trians of that place-innovations that were the result of his having come into 
some contact at Sarakhs with the Turkish tribe of lughazghus ( $i jov 
the Tagazguz ( 24 طغر‎ of Mucoudi), who followed the tenets of Mani. Among 
these innovations, one aimed at some change in the purifieatory ceremony of the 
Bareshnum. The people of Sirkàn protested against these innovations and 
wrote to Manushcheher, who was the chief Dastur of the Zoroastrians in the 
province of Shiraz. 

In his letter in reply to the people of Sirkan, Manushcheher refers to the 
subject of the use of pebbles in the Nirangdin ceremony, wherein the gaomez 
used in the Bareshnum purification was consecrated, It appears, that Zadsparam 


1, ‘“Sagchak dayan ramitnet" Spiegel’s Pahlavi Vendidad p. 136, l. 4. 
2. Epistles I chap. VII 16-18; chap. IX 6. Ervad Bamanji Nasarvanji Dhabhar’s text, Namakihé. i 


Manüshchihar p. 36 and p. 40. 
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seemed to neglect the use of the 300 pebbles (sang +w). Thereupon Manush- 
cheher directs that the custom may be continued. Even at that time, some 
commentators, like Medyomáh, said that their use was not proper or necessary 
and others like Afarg said that it was proper. Manushcheher directs that the 
custom may be continued. While in the Pahlavi Vendidád, the word for 
pebbles is sag, here, in the epistles, it is sans. 

The second epistle also refers to the use of 300 pebbles. Therein 
Manusheheher speaks of having himself performed the ritual. He says: 

0 pend US tourer node ee vw Se ey menus چسو‎ regs eg eres 
i.e. l myself have consecrated the water and the cow’s urine. I have as ordered 
(in religious books), thrown 300 pebbles in them. 

I have found a further proof, which leads to confirm my view, that the 
present use of Sangrizeh or pebbles during the recital of the 19th Chapter of the 
Vendidád in the Nirangdin ceremony is a relic of an old custom, wherein stones 
were used for the purpose of counting the recital of 200 Ahunavars or Yatha- 
Ahu-Vairyos and 100 Ashem Vohus. While studying this subject, I had re- 
quested my friend Ervad Manockjee Rustomji Unvala, whose library of old 
manuscripts has often been of much use to me, to look for an old manuscript of 
the Vendidad that may contain an account of some ritual. He has kindly ۰ 
duced before me a manuscript of the Vendidad that contains at the end a few 
details in Pahlavi of the ritual of Nirangdin, As suggested by him, his manus- 
cript is a copy of an older manuscript in the Mula Feroze Library. I will take 
that original manuscript as my authority. It bears on the cover the title of 

plos! be ef 3, واه يدال سان ع دا پوژشدم و و سدرد‎ 
i.e. The Vendidád Sideh with Yazashneh and Visparad and ritual in Iranian 
handwriting."? 


1, Ervad B. N. Dhabhar’s text, p. 69, ll. 3-5. 
2 "The manuscript has two colophons, one atthe end of the 8th pargard (folio 182, b ) and the other at the 


a 


end of the manuscript. In the first colophon the writer gives his name as 


— ناص سح ————— 


IY ۳ 6 رذع‎ WOAH 6 ا و ررد‎ sens opas 
i. e. Khushrub (son of) the holy-souled Rustum Shatróyar Máhvandád Vahrám Mitroápán. He adds that he 
wrote his manuscript from the copy of the book  (daftar) of the heavenly holy-souled (Beheshtbehreh 


Anosherobán) Sid vakhsh Shatroyár Artashir. 
In the colophon at the end of the manuscript also the author gives his name as above, but carries forward 


his geneology further by the following additional names after Mitroápán in the above list. Anousheroban 


——————— Rn 


— — 


1 
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The account of the ritual of the subject in question runs thus :—- 
“CEH راک 90ر‎ TETTE ون سو سه‎ 9595 OHS 5 Gye yo J DAN Dy سنو‎ ۹ "v'e 981046 
ورت سم چور رچور رر وس حمر وس.‎ EO IUe ne 290 D سو‎ nese د. فلك وپرور‎ tb 
- 1938 -4)5) $68 ولع‎ ۳ 7) doge 5 ترم يب ع‎ jeher “V6 ۱۶:6٩ SD 9D واد درد طا . س‎ :qou' 
NEMO ERG 201A — 6 10 etie رم ر‎ e m 999 meas سرد‎ JIS -— e NY NEA n 
ESO 699 سیب‎ NEY ا‎ 


Translation.—Midyomáh's version (gob-goftan) is also this, that in the 
19th pargard of Jevit Shaedádád (Vendidad), at the place, where (are recited) 
Yathahuveryó 200 times (ganéh) and Ashem Vohu 100 times, 300 stones 
(sag-sang) which are purified shall be thrown,— one stone for each Ashem Vohu 
and one for each Yatha Ahu Vairyo—in the gaomiz and water. Its division 
(bakhshashnéh) is not of much value.! But if they throw more (stones) in the 
gaomez, itis proper. According to the opinion of Afrag, it is not necessary to 
throw stones. According to the opinion of Médiomóh, it is necessary to throw. 
May it be according to the will of God. 

Thus, we find from an old manuscript of the Vendidad, that at one time, in- 
stead of merely 9 pebbles, 300 pebbles were thrown, each at the recital of each 
Yatha Ahu Vairyo and each Ashem Vohu, which were thereby counted by the 
officiating priest. Thus we see, that, at one time, among Zoroastrians also, 
pebbles served the purpose latterly served by rosaries. 

The manuscript of the Maneckji P. Unwala is a copy of the Mulla 
Feroze Library manuscript, and so it gives a similar account of the ritual. 
It has no colophon. So, we are not in a position to determine its date. 
But there is an old manuscript of the Ya¢na written by the same hand. It also 
belongs to Ervad Maneckji Rustomji Unwala. It bears a colophon at the end 
both in Pahlavi and Persian. The writer therein gives his name as Khorshed bin 
Aédal (Edal) bin Rustam Kamdin Burzo Adarbad? Kaikobad Mahiyar. He 


Rustám, Shatroyár, Váhràm Jehándár (?) Mitroápán. In this colophon, at the end of the manuscript, the writer 
gives the date of writing, as day Atar, month Avan, nine hundred and eighty seven. (A D. 1618). It was 
written in Trukábád in Yazd {dayan Farakhun büm-i Turkábád velayat Yazd Keshvar-i-Knaniras ). 

1 i.e. It matters not, as to how many should be thrown in the vessel of the gaomiz and how many into 
that of áv water). 

2 It is worth noting that the word  Aderbád is written here as IPIS pee (Atar-Yehvunát). 
In the latter part of the name, instead of the Pazend bád we find the semetic equivalent Yehvunát. The 
next name Kaikobad also is written similarly. 
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calls himself an inhabitant of the Bunder of Surat. The date is day Hormazd 
Mah Daé Kadim, year 1159 Yazdazardi. In the Persian colophon, the writer 
adds one more name to his ascending geneology and that name is Faridun. He 
adds that the book was written in the Bandar of Mumbai (Bombay) and in an 
Atesh Behram (darg@h-i pûk Atash Varharám). 

This colophon gives us the name and the approximate date of the writer of 
the other manuscript of the Vendidad, which gives us the ritual of the V endidád 
about the use of the pebbles. With this help, we find that Mr. M. R. Unvala’s 
manuscript was writteu in Bombay after the establishment of the Dadyseth 
Atash Behram. 

The above account of the use of the pebbles in a Parsee ritual serves as an 
excellent example of the growth of thoughts, even spiritual thoughts. We now 
live in an age of a belief in a kind of Evolution. All things evolve. There is no 
spontaneous generation. There is physical evolution, as well as mental, moral and 
spiritual evolution. Physical things serve as symbols and create moral and spiritual 
thoughts. Thus, even spiritual ideas are evolved from lower physical planes. All 
spiritual ideas, connected with rituals in different communities, have such an origin. 
We are speaking of developing or cultivating our spiritual ideas. Ritual has some 
part or some hand in such development, and we find, that even ritual has its own 
evolution. At times, it begins with, the purpose of ordinary physical matter. The 
physical aspect is, later on, symbolized. The symbolization is the commencement 
of the growth of spiritual ideas. 

To sum up, the different grades in the process of the evolution of spiritual 
thoughts in the matter of the use of pebbles can be thus stated :— 

1. In old primitive times, pebbles were one of the easily-found and 
convenient means or instruments for the purpose of counting. 

2. Beginning with secular matters, they began to be used in religious 
matters or ceremonies for the purpose of counting small prayers that 
were enjoined to be recited hundreds or thousands of times. 

3. Their connection with religious matters or rituals, transferred to them 
some of the sanctity of the ritual itself or of the prayers themselves. 

4. With the introduction of some better and more convenient instruments 
or means of counting, like the rosaries, they ceased to be used for the 
original purpose of counting. But the idea of sanctity or purity, 
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borrowed by them or given to them at a later stage, continued to 
be associated with them. 

5. Being thus considered as instruments or means of purification or 
consecration, they themselves began, in the first stage, to be purified 
or consecrated before being used for the purpose of purification or 
consecration. They thus received an additional element for elevating 
the thoughts of participants in the ritual. 

In connection with these grades of evolution in thought, it seems, that beads 
of rosaries may have very likely taken their form from the form of the pebbles. 
The beads of all kinds of rosaries, whatever be their material—gold, silver, glass, 
amber, turquoise, &c.—are generally round, The pebbles which had come into use 
before rosaries, were generally, from their very nature, round, though not always 
exactly round. So, these round pebbles may have suggested the roundness of the 
beads of rosaries. 





A TIBETAN FORM OF SALUTATION SUGGESTING AN 
EXPLANATION OF A PARSEE RITUAL. 


BY 
Shams-uleUlma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B. A, Ph. D. 
The Ritual of holding up : ‘ Ans MX T . 
M In KAP CFA a During the recitals of all Afringáns, the Parsee priests of 
ceremony, India place 8 flowers before them in a tray which contains some 


fruits of the season and cups of milk, water and wine. After the recital of the 
particular Afringan or Kardeh, in honour of a particular yazata, the priests recite a 
kardeh, which is common for all kinds Afringáns.2 This £ardeh is à prayer for the 
ruling king. At the commencement of the recital of this kardeh, the Joti or the 
senior officiating priest, takes up two of the above 8 flowers before him and gives one 
to the Ráspi or Atravakhshi and himself holds the other. They hold the flowers 
in an upright direction, pointing, as it were, to heaven. When there are more than 
two priests—there may be hundreds —only the one who begins and officiates is called 
Joti, Allothersare Raspis. The others have a flower supplied to each of them 
beforehand. So, they hold up that flower at the commencement of the above kardeh, 
containing the prayer for the king. 


The signification attached Now, the question is:—What is the signification of this ritual ? 
t to th ld- ۰ e ۰ ۰ 
مه‎ ——— What does the holding of the flowers by the priests in their 


hands signify?” ‘Che words recited during the process of holding these flowers are 
*Ahurahé Mazdáo raévató kharénangható  áfrinimi khshathryán danghu-paiti.” 
These words can be freely translated thus: “O. Resplendent and Glorious Ahura 
Mazda! I pray for my ruling soverign.” Our books do not explain, why, at the 
recital of this prayer for the king, flowers are held up by the congregation. I 
myself, and I think others also, thought, that perhaps, by holding up one flower in the 
hand at the recital of these words, what was meant was: that, as Ahura Mazda or God 


1 Haug’s Essays on the Parsis, 2nd Edition, pp. 408-9. Zend-Avesta par Darmesteter Vol. II p. 723-25. 
2 For the text of this kardeh, vide Westergaard's Avesta, Àfringán I, 14, p. 321. For the translation of the 
kardeh, vide my Extracts from Zoroastrian books, p. 8. 
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was one, so the ruling king was one, and all our loyalty was due to him. But now, 
I find that this interpretation is not correct. My study of a Tibetan custom, 
suggested by my visit to Darjeeling, teaches me, what 1 think to be, a correct explana- 
tion. The object of this paper is to give that correct explanation. 

Ac Diis ope bus The Tibetans have peculiar modes of salutation. 1 have 
um dwelt elsewhere,! at some length, on this subject. But, to make 
this paper complete in itself, and to make it more intelligible, I will repeat here, in 
short what I have said there. Colonel Waddell thus speaks of the Tibetan salutations: 
“The different modes of salutation were curiously varied amongst the several nationali- 
ties. The Tibetan doffs his cap with his right hand and making a bow pushes forward 
his left ear and puts out his tongue, which seems to me to be an excellent example of 
the ‘ self-surrender of the person salutating to the individul he salutes,’ which Herbert 
Spencer has shown to lie at the bottom of many of our modern practices of salutation. 
The pushing forward of the left ear evidently recalls the old Chinese practice of 
cutting off the left ears of prisoners of war and presenting them to the victorious 
chief. The Mongol, without removing his hat, bows low, placing both palms on the 
front of his thighs; though equals stretch out both hands, and seizing the other’s 
squeeze and then shake them. The Bhotanese, who often go bareheaded, take the 
end of their plaid from their shoulders and spread it out as if offering a tray of 
presents, and at the same time bow low. The Nepalese and Mahomedans make a 
salaam, bowing and touching their forehead with the palm side of the lips of their 
fingers, thereby screening their face for the moment from the sacred view of the 
person they salute." * 

M. Bonvalot speaking of a Tibetan's mode of salutation, says: He ‘ lifts up his 
thumbs and protrudes an enormous tongue, while he bows profoundly.? He 
further says: ‘‘ They express disagreement by joining the thumb-nails, and agree- 
ment by putting them just the opposite way. Putting the thumb up means 
approval and satisfaction ; raising the little finger* denotes hostility, while to keep 
it in this position and at the same time to shake head signifies dislike. The two 


— 


1 Journal of tre Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. X, No. 3. 

2 ‘Lhasa and its Mysteries," pp. 423-24, 

3 ‘“ Across Tibet," being a translation of Bonvalot’s * De Paris au Tonkin à travers le Tibet inconnu ” 
by C. B. Pitman (1891), Vol, II, p. 2. Vide also p. 8. 

4. cf. The practice among our children to hold out the last finger, saying katti (št), when they want to 
show hostility. 
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thumbs placed perpendicularly one above the other, with the tongue hanging out, 
denote superlative approval.” ! 

M. Le De Milloné thus speaks of their salutation : “Il salue en ôtant son 
chapeau, comme en Europe, et demeure tête nue devant toute personne qu'il 
HEBDO. Lr il complete son salut par deux gestes......il tire la langue en l'arron- 
dissant et se gratte l'oreille Quand il se présente devant un supéreur, il se prosterne 
neuf fois jusqu'à toucher de son front le parquet......Un élément indespensable de 
la politesse tibétaine est le don d'une sorte d'écharpe de soie appelée Khata 
‘écharpe de félicité'." 2 

Mr. Rockhill” also speaks of “ lolling out the tongue” as a kind of saluation. 
He then adds: ‘ The lower classes here, when saluting superiors, are in the habit 
of bending the knee very low, putting the right hand beside the right cheek and 
the left hand under the elbow of the right arm, at the same time sticking out the 
tongue.”* In another place he says: ‘ Anyang, who is a brother of Bonbo order, 
saluted him in a peculiar fashion, the like of which 1 have not heretofore seen. He 
kotowed three times, and then both of them crouched in front of each other and 
made their heads touch.” ? 

411 the above statements of different travellers show that the following were 
the prominent modes of salutation. 

1 To take off the cap. 
To push forward the left ear. 
To put out the tongue. 
To make a bow. 
To prostrate one's self. 
To bend the knee. 
7 To hold up the thumb. 

They all point to the principle of * self-surrender" referred to by Herbert 
Spencer, as pointed out by Dr. Waddell. The person saluting, submitted his 
head, his ear, his tongue, his whole body, to the person whom he saluted, saying, as 
it were: “ All these are at your disposal; you may, if you like, cut them off or do 


1 Bonvalot’s Across Tibet, p. 79. 
2 Bod Youl ou Tibet, p. 60. 

3 Journey through Mongolia and Tibet by W.W. Rockhill (1894), p. 240, 
4 Ibid, p. 241, 5 Ibid, p. 280, 
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anything you like with them." We know that cutting off the ear, tongue, head &c. 
were formerly some of the modes of punishment in Central Asia. So, the salater, 
as it were, said to the person whom you saluted: “ You are my superior. I am 
your humble servant. You may do whatever you like with the various parts of my 
body.” The most common mode is that of submitting the head. Most of the 
modern ways of saluting are connected with the head and signify a kind of head- 
surrender, 

Now, what was the signification of the thumb-salute? 
One may perbaps say, that it also signified a kind of self- 
surrender. The person saluting submitted his thumb to be done away with, Or, 
perhaps, the thumb represented the hand, and the saluter offered his hand to be cut 
off, But, 1 think, the raising of the thumb was meant to point to the Heavens and 
was intended to say, that the person trusted upon God and placed his head, ear, and 
tongue at the disposal of the other person. It seems, that at first, the raising of 
the thumb, accompanied the other movements, wiz those of the head, ear or tongue, 
but, latterly it formed of itself a separate form of salutation, With salutation, it 
carried the idea of approvai and satisfaction. We learn from Tibetan travellers, that 
in the midst of conversation, when one wanted to express his approval or consent to, 
or agreement with, what you said, he raised his thumb. Thus, the raising of the 
thumb meant consent or approval. ۱ 

We learn from Firdousi,! that there prevailed in ancient Irán also, the custom 
of raising a finger to express consent. In Firdousi's account of the reign of Kaus, 
we read, that, when Pirán, entrusted to some of the shepherds of Turan, infant 
Kaikhosru, to be brought up by them in solitude, away from the knowledge of the 
world, they consented, They raised their fingers and placed them over their 
eyes and head. 


The signification of the 
thumb salute, 


On talking over the subject with Mr. Khodayar Sheheryar 
Dastur of Persia, 1 find, that there still prevails among the 
Zoroastrians of Persia, a custom of raising a finger to express a kind of approval, 
That custom is prevalent in connection with a ritual in the A fringan ceremony. 
Since my conversation with Mr. Khodayar, his paper on some of the Zoroastrian 


The custom in Persia 


A LL ''JInÁ——————————À—————A — d RII 22 ee ss 
1 در چشم و سر‎ WALI! OF نها و‎ Vullers Schahname, Vol. II p. 673 ۶۰ 2648, Mecan’s Calcutta edition, p. 482 
l. 3. Mohl’s Paris edition, Vol. II, p. 420. 
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ceremonies as observed in Persia, has come to my hands for publication in the Sir 
Jamshedji Madresa Jubilee Volume. Therein, while describing the Afringàn ceremony 
during the celebration of the Gàhambar, Mr. Khodayar says as follows:— 

“On that day, at a certain hour, all those people of the adjoining و‎ 
villages and towns, males and females, young and old, Zoroastrians and aliens, 
who can afford to come, resort to the place of the Gahambar. Mobeds are also 
invited to consecrate the abovementioned articles of food and to offer blessings 
upon the donor and the people of the house. 

* Within a small space occupied by the mobeds, are placed all those dry and 
fresh fruits and other eata bles also. One of the mobeds, who acts as an officiating 
priest, has the dry fruits put before him. All the fresh fruits are cut into two 
halves. Another priest, acting as a Rathvi, stands in front of the solemnizer, and 
the Afringàn-i G&hambar is initiated by the officiating priest and recited jointly 
by all the priests present. Here the service of another man called Dahmobed' 
is called in. When the officiating priest reaches the point ‘ Afrinámi Khsha- 
thryàn, he takes up two of the five blades of the myrtle, which are always 
required for the ceremony on such occasions, giving one to the Rathvi and 
keeping the other in his own hand. At this juncture, the Dahmobed calls out, in 
a loud tone, ' Áfrinámi, in answer to which the whole congregation raise up 
the first fingers of their right hands, individually, in token of their concord with 
the offieiating priest in his praise of the King of the time, for the formula, 
‘ Afrinàmi, is in praise of the king and is intended to show the fidelity, loyalty 
and attachment of the ancient Zoroastrians to their kings. 

"Again, the officiating priest, when coming up to the word 'Vispokh- 
àthrem,' takes up other two blades of the remaining myrtle, giving, as before, 
one to the Ràthvi and keeping the other for himself. At this juneture again, 
the Dahmobed vociferates ° Vispokhathrem ' and raises up his middle finger, 
in persuance of which all the lay people do the same, therey showing that they 
are unanimous with the officiating priest in his prayers. But the priests in- 
cluding the Rathvi join the solemnizer by holding one another's hands, or by 
other means, keeping pace all the while, with ona another, in the recitation of 


olco UEM LL MMC MMC pet ro f haem میب دام ی ما بو‎ 
1 Dahmobed is a man appointed publicly to perform minor duties and services in connection with 
Gáhambár, Marriage, Funeral and other public ceremonies, 
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the formula, thereby meaning that they are supplementing the strength of the 
mind of the solemnizer by that of themselves, in producing the desired purpose. 
When nearing the end of the * Afrindmi’ formula, the officiating priest effecting 
three rounds of the * Nanah',’ jointly with the Rathvi, over the dry fruits, 
concludes it by ‘ Ashem Vohu’ which is again called out by the Dahmobed. 
The Dahmobed while uttering ‘ Ashem Vohu’ raises his two up-lifted fingers to 
his mouth and then to his forehead. This operation is imitated by the lay 


audience.” 

The holding up of Now, through the medium of Firdousi’s above statement 
flowers signifies ap- : : 
proval. about the ancient custom of holding up fingers for an ex- 


pression of consent, and through the medium of Mr. Khodayar's above deserip- 
tion of the modern custom as observed in the recital of the Afringán in Persia, we 
revert to the custom of holding up flowers among the Zoroastrians of India. We 
find, that instead of holding up their fingers to express their association with 
the officiating priest in the prayer for the king, the Zoroastrians of India hold up 
flowers. In Persia, only the two priests hold up flowers and the rest of the 
congregation hold up fingers, but in India, all hold up flowers. Thus, we see 
that the holding up of flowers in the ritual of the Afringán signifies consent, 
approval, or association in the prayer. 
1 m m oh aaa 1 suspect, that the following eustom, observed by me, 
fingers, for the first time, during my last visit at Naosari, when 
attending the funeral procession of my esteemed preceptor and friend, the late 
Ervad Edalji Kersaspji Antia, has, perhaps, some connection with the custom 
of expressing satisfaction or approval by means of fingers. The custom is this: 
The mourners on leaving the compound of the Tower of Silence, touch the 
ground with their fingers which are covered by the skirt of their 70110 and recite 
an Yathà Ahu Vairyó. They then walk a few steps and repeat the process 
They do so thrice. In the Tamám Avesta, by the late Mr. Dadabhoy Gu 
we read this custom thus enjoined : i 
^ Wadi dak UKAS سعد‎ ANA wd Jm? rua ها‎ suid Aae HA A em ofa Gus ys 
HL Wid Ws old GYR BIA HAs هاه‎ ANDA الغلا ساملا و‎ aaa sen 3 v 
1 “Nanah” is a small metallic decanter-shaped instrument mounted on four legs, and isalways used in 


Jashan and Gahambar ceremonies by the officiating priest. 1t should be always filled up with water 
1 Vol I (1240 Yazdazardi, 1871 A.D.), p. 660. 
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From Prof. Khodayar Sheheryar's piper on “The Funeral ceremonies of 
the Zoroastrians in Persia,” I learn that there is a somewhat similar custom 
in Persia. While speaking of the funeral procession, which starts from the 
Zadomarg, he says: 

‘* After the priests have finished their recitation, the dead body is taken 
out of the Zado Marg’ .... The procession proceeding to a certain place, 
stops. The escort, so to say, with the bier and a few priests, who are to follow 
the corpse to the Dakhmah, proceed on their way. All the remaining priests, 
finishing their iristandm® formula which they have been reciting repeatedly, sit 
on their legs with the two fingers of their right hands resting on the ground. 
At this juncture they begin the ‘Yasnemcha’ formula, and coming up to 
'Shraoshahe' they raise up their fingers from the ground and makea pass ora 
kind of manipulation of the hand for every word, from the right side to the left 
of their heads above the ear till the ‘Sraoshahe’ formula is at an end.” 

The Persian custom differs a little from the Naosari custom. The 
principal difference is this, that while in Persia, it is performed by those who 
part from the procession at the end of the street and who do not follow the bier, 
at Naosari, it is performed at the place of the Tower by those who have followed 
the bier. 

I think in the case of this custom, the mourners express, by means of 
their fingers, a kind of resignation, or contentment with what has occurred, viz 
the death of a relative or a friend and say, as it were, to themselves, that they 
also have to be disposed of there one day. 


1 Zado Marg is a house in the street where the dead are taken for the performance of the Geh-Sarna 
ceremory before removal to the tower. 

2 It is the short prayer in honour of all the dead. It runs thus: 

“Idha iristanim urvánó yazamaide yáo ashaon&m fravashayó." ‘This formula is variously translated. The 
general sense is this: “We remember here the souls of the dead which are those of the Farohars of the holy.” 


THE GEH SARNA RECITAL AS ENJOINED, AND 
AS RECITED ABOUT 150 YEARS AGO. 


BY 
Shams-ul- Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamsetji Modi B.A., Ph. D. 


D RM Lea The funeral service, held near a corpse before its removal 
mony. ° to the Tower, is known as the Geh-Sarna prayer. The words 
** Geh Sarna” come from the Avesta words, ''Gathá Srávayant" i.e. °“ sing 
the Gathás." The word Geh is Pahlavi gag ,ده‎ Avesta Gatha.  Sárna is 
the Gujraticised form of Pers. Saraidan (6+) to sing which comes from 
Avesta sru ( >» ), which, in its causal form, means to ‘chant.’ 

As vnjoined by the When we look to the Vendidad, as to what is enjoined 
Vendidad, therein to be recited on such an occasion, we find the follow- 
ing: In the 9th chapter of the Vendidad, a question from Zarathushtra 
to Ahura Mazda runs thus : 

‘* O Holy Creator of the material world! How am I to drive away from 
here the Druj, who (emanating) from the dead, attacks the living ? How am I 
to oppose here the Nagu, which, (emanating) from the dead, infects the living?” 

Then Ahura Mazda replied: You recite from the Gatha those words 
which are Bisha-Mruta (i.e. repeated twice); you recite from the Gatha those 
words which are TArishá mruta (ie. repeated thrice); you recite from the Gatha 
those words which are Chathrush@ mruta (i.e. repeated four-times). O Spitama 
Zarathushtra! (on this recital,) the Nagush, will fly away (Ze. disappear) as fast 
as a well-drawn arrow, as a year-dry (blade of) straw, as the seasonal growth 
(of vegetation)! 

The above question and answer are repeated in the 10th chapter? , 
where we find some additional questions and answers. The questions are, as to 
what are the abovementioned 21570 mruta, thrishd mruta and Chathrushá mruta 
words of the Gatha The answers give references to various passages in the 
3 Chap. IX 45 et seq. 2 Chap. X 1-2. ee a YF 
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different chapters of the Ya¢na. In addition to those passages to which references 
are given, some other passages are given verbatim, which all are to be recited 
as bishà mruta, thrisha mruta, and chathrusha mruta words. 

bre: According to the present custom, the above passages‏ و 
sent, are not recited as enjoined by the Vendidad. But, in their‏ 
stead, all the consecutive seven chapters of the Ahunavaiti Gatha (XXVIII-‏ 
XXXIV) are recited. All the above references and quotations show, that the‏ 
Vendidad itself does not enjoin the recital of the Ahunavaiti Gatha which it is‏ 
the present custom to recite.‏ 

When, and how did the present custom of reciting the seven chapters of the 
Ahunavaiti Gatha came in, is a question worth-inquiring 

I will shortly describe the geh-sárna ceremony here. ‘‘Two priests perform 
the kust: and after reciting the prayers for the particular Gah, go to the chamber 
where the dead body is placed, and, standing at the door or at some distance from 
the body and holding a paiwand between them, put on the paddn over their face, 
take the bd) and recite the Ahunavaiti Gath’ (Yacna chaps. 28 to 34, both in- 
clusive) which treats of Ahura Mazd:, his. Ameshaspentas or immortal arch- 
angels, the future life, resurrection and similar other subjects. When they 
recite nearly half of the 0184و‎ up to Ha XXXI, 4, they cease reciting for some 
time. Then the sagdid is performed, the Nasasalars lift the body from the 
slabs of stone and place it over the iron bier. Then the two priests turn to the 
bier and commence to recite the remaining half of the Gatha. When the 
recital of the 00114 is finished, a sagdid is preformed once more."! 

The subject of this paper also is suggested to me by 
the study of the Tibstan mode of the disposal of the dead. 
I want to show that the present custom of reciting all the seven chapters 
of the Ahunavaiti Gatha at home, before the removal of the body, is a compara- 
tively modern custom. The old custom was to make half the recital at home, 
and the other half on the way to the Tower of silence, during the funeral march. 

Proofs for the older There are one or two facts, connected with the cere mony 
oe itself, which lead to prove this. 

(a) Firstly, the fact, that after half the recital (Chap. XXXI, 4) 
the sagdid is preformed, shows, that at first it was intended that 


The object of the Paper. 


1 Vide my “Funeral Ceremonies of the Parsees. Their origin and explanation”, pp. 13-14. 
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the ceremony at home should end there. The Sagdid is per- 
formed at the end, or at the commencement of a period, not in 
the middle For example, it is performed at the end of one 
gûh and the commencement of the next gdh, but not during the 
middle of the gûh. iSo, the Sagdid, at the recital of Chap. 
XXXI, 4 shows, that, at one time, that was taken to be the end 
of the ceremony at home. 

(b) Secondly, the removal of the body from the stone slabs and placing 
it on the bier, at the end of the recital of Chap. X XXL, 4, meant 
that the home recital was finished and preparation was made for 
the removal. 

LE UE ut gary I am supported in this view by what Anquetil Da Perron 

Ro acd vanquedi Da SAFS of the custom which he had observed at Surat. It 
onion. appears, that even 150 years ago, during the time of 
Anquetil's visit of Surat (1758-61), the practice was to recite only half the 
Ahunavaiti Gátha at the house. The rest was recited during the funeral march. 
Anquetil, while speaking of the Funeral ceremonies as observed in Surat, says, 
that after the recital of the chapters 23, 29, 30 and 31, and after the usual 
Sagdid after this recital as at present, the body on baing placed on the bier was 
removed by the Nasasalars out of doors. 1 give below the whole of the 
passage of Anquetil.! 

“ Les Mobeds regardant done le cercueil, récitent l'Iescht gáhan......et 
récitent les 28, 29, 30, 31 Ads de l'Izeschnó, qui sont les quatre premiers Cardés 
du Gáh Honoüet; et 4 ces paroles du quatrióme Cardé, 264۵ oüeretà ۸ 
drodjem,...ilsse taisent et se tournent vers les Nesasalars qui......mettent le 
corps dans le cercueil, et le portent dehors. Alors le Mobed fait un signe, 
continue dans le même lieu le trente uniéme Ad de lIzesehnó, recite les 32, 33 
et 31......Aprés cela les Nesasalars portent le mort au Dakhmé, le cercueil 
convert d'un linceul. 

Translation —The Mobeds then look at the coffin, recite the Yasht gáhán .. 
and recite the 28, 29, 30, 31 Hás of the Yazashné, which form the first four ۵3 
of the Ahunavat Gátha; and at the words of the fourth karde, iéhid oüeretà ۵ 
drodjem, they cease reciting and turn towards the Nesasalars, who...... place the 


1 Zend Avesta. Tome II, pp, 582-84. 
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corpse on the bier: and carry it out of doors. Uhen the Mobad makes a sign, 
continues in the same place the 31st Ha of the Yazvshné, recites the 32, 33 and 
94 hâs... Afterwards the Nesasalars carry the dead to the Dakhmó, the bier 
being covered with a shroud. 

According to Anquetil, the practice at Kerman is clearly the same. He 
says : 

“Au Kirman, à ces paroles (ióhiá oüeretáà veininá drodjem) du quatriéme 
Cardé, on refait le Sagdid. Les Nesasalars mettent le mort dans le cercueil et le 
portent hors de la maison. Le mort étant dans le cercueil, la tête découverte, 
les Mobeds le regardent, achévent le quatriéme Cardé, et récitent les trois autres 
en suivant le convoi”? 

Translation. — At Kirman, at these words of the fourth Kardeh, they per- 
form the Sagdid again. The Nesasalars place the dead body on the bier and 
carry it out of the house. The dead body being placed on the bier, the head 
(i.e. the face) uncovered, the Mobeds look at it, finish the fourth Kardeh and. 
recite the three others on following the funeral procession. 

This account of the custom at Kerman makes the point quite clear. | 

Lastly, we have the authority of the Ithoter Reváyet. This is a collec- 
tion of the replies of seventy-eight (Aoter) questions of the Parsees of Surat 
to the Dasturs of Persia. Among the questioners, we find the names of Dastur 
Darab bin Dastur Sohráb (the teacher of Anquetil Du Perron), Dastur Kaus 
Munajjam, Dastur Kaus bin Dastur Rustam Sanjana, Behedin Dhunjeeshaw 
Munchershaw and others. The 33rd question is, as to whether the recital of the - 
Geh sárnáà is vitiated, if, after the priests have recited half of it, somebody 
passes between the officiating priests and the corpse. The answer from Persia 
is that it is not vitiated. At the end of their reply, they say, that they are to 
recite the second half on the way to the Towers. They say : 
أساسا لار بر گاپان بنده و بر دارد‎ Dus eO. از جا ي مش ول ډاډ ده ددد ر خاموش بودن‎ 
3 adi tye? بجا‎ QUU ویشت‎ aly ye وقث موبهان در دنبا ل مرده‎ of در‎ 








1 i. e. the ۰ 2 Zend Avesta Tome II, p. 584 note ۰ 

3 cA, o ae e" رسى در شش و‎ G روات‎ Manuscript copy of the Moola Feroze Library 
No. 351, folio 29, 

Ervad Manockji  Rustamji Unwala's, Ms..p. 71. This Ms. was written for Burzo bin Pallonji bin 

Behramji Desai, ona of the Zemiudars ) ران‎ PIS 95) of Naosari, Writer, Dastur Jamshe lji bin Rustamji bin 
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Translation.—From the place (1.e. the words) Tat môi vichtdyái, the priests 
have to remain silent. So that the Nasesalars may fasten the corpse on the 
gehán and lift it up. Then the Mobeds may follow the corpse and complete 
the Yasht gáhán. 

The Gujarati translation of this passage as published runs thus : 

DPA AI UA GS d dep AAAA ue uA wie 383. AAR suus 
yia eld Guz "Ml d aaa Asd GALI Gd AA dedi AR HO ay’ die 
QUAY AN RT B d اد‎ Wears yd WA d RURU aya si 1 

The question of the Indian Zoroastrians suggests the reason, why they 
latterly resorted to the practice of reciting the whole of the prayer at the 
house. It was a doubt entertained by some, that, when on the way to the 
Tower of Silence, while the other half of the prayer was being recited, somebody 
—a man or à dog—may, by chance, pass between the corpse and the Mobeds who 
follow the corpse reciting the Gatha, and thus vitiate the ceremony. The doubt 
seems to have arisen from the fact, that the Vendidad enjoins that the priest must 
first (paoirim) pass over the way by which a corpse is carried. The question 
and answer are these: ‘‘ O Holy Creator of the material world! How does the 
road, from which a dead man or a dead dog is carried, become passable for cattle 
eto". ? The reply is: “ First the Athravan (i.e. the priest) should pass by the 
road reciting the victorious words (of Yathá Ahu Vairyó and Kemná Mazda.)” 2 

Though the Dasturs of Persia had solved the doubt, and said, that there was 
nothing wrong if some body passed between the corps and the priests, the solution 
seems to have had no effect and the practice of reciting the whole of tho prayer 
at home seems to have creptlin. 

Up to a few years, the recital was only one, and that at home. There was 
no recital at all on the way to the Tower. But since a few years ago, the richer 
class got the whole of the Gátha also recited on the way to the iix and now 


— 


Dastur Khurshedji bin Dastur Jamshedji bin Jamaspji. Written on roz Hormuz mah Sherivar 1215, Hindi 
Samvant 1903. The peculiarity of this Ms. is that every word has a red ink dot on it. 
(1) AA AS متسد‎ Gale Gea VAR wor Jud BA IURA, VS ANY AUY AAYA widen 
UG Hlo AUY HEAD HAAY, (CSS HUN.) p 93. 
Vide also Mr. Manockji R. Unvala’s Ms., written in 1167 Yazedzardi, by Mobed Darab bin Framroz 
Munajjam,-folios 150-51. 
9, Vendidad VIII, T1, 
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the practice has become well-nigh general. The whole of the Ahunavaiti Gatha 
is recited at home and the whole is recited again on the way to the Tower. At 


Naosari, and at other mofussil towns, there is no second recital on the way t 
the tower. e 





A FEW PERSIAN COUPLETS COMPOSED IN HONOUR OF 
, THE FIRST SIR JAMSETUJEE. 


BY 


The late Ervad Kharshedji Alinocherjt ۰ 


I am indebted to Ervad Maneckji Rustomji Unvalla for these unpublished couplets found by him among 
the papers of the late Ervad Kharshedji Minocherji Kateli. Mr. Kateli was one of the first pupils of the Insti- 
tution in the Avesta and Pahlavi languages. He was also a teacher of Persian. When Persian ceased to 
be taught in the Institution, he was appointed Professor of Persian in the Wilson College where he worked 
upto 1902, when he died. Mr. Kateli was one oi the best products of the Madressa. He was the author of Doa 
Nam Setáyashne, which was a Prize Essay, winning a prize of Rs. 500. 

I have found among Mr. Kateli's papers, a few pages of the Gujarati transliteration and translation of the 
Persian couplets. Many pages are missing. I find a few changes here and there in the Gujarati transliteration, 
of some of the couplets. I give them here and there as foot-notes to the Persian text. I give Mr. Kateli’s 
Gujarati transliteration and translation at the end. The transliteration and translation are not complete as some 
of the pages are missing. It appears that even the order of the couplets is changed a good deal here and 
there. However I give these, as I find them. They will be of use to enable the reader to understand some 
of the couplets in the Persian text and to know some fresh views of the author on the subject of his verses. 


The Editor. 
بعشایشکر مهربان‎ gods) ايؤن‎ e 


ببوخث او ls‏ راسٿ هرد و سرا سزاوار بر BO‏ 8974 ورا 
خدا آفریهه بو ورشت این اکر نہ زمان و دوار زمين 
2M‏ زرا TENEO‏ اذوشہ Ip tig)‏ نموه اوروان 
5 يووا adeo‏ اهر هم فرعالها yoke Wee del wip,‏ فر نا 
lay‏ لم رة aml)‏ را نموه 1l‏ نر رة حق iny‏ کشون 
زها باد برروح آن نیک نام انوشم روان و درود وملام 
رقم af‏ بایه eon‏ بعد ازان کسی كو Boge‏ بود از جہان 
چو خواپه pay lod‏ كردن eet‏ بملک و بفرق و باثایم و شهر 
10 زقدرت یکی شخص آرو دید بد ستش solos‏ خرن را AAS‏ 
eli!‏ نامور شخص عا ام ple‏ ڌر قی و esu‏ يا دن elon‏ 


چو هرمز بجيشيد شاهى بهاو اماس Jos‏ او بعالم oti‏ 
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از ار سلطنث را قوانین شده هنر ها و حشمت زاو آژدن شدة 
les‏ ن در او شا هي رت وداج ose‏ ار ازو جنگ کشت و خراج 
15 ازان نامور شاه در روزكار بها ساطدت بد Ewe‏ يايد ار 
Oye?‏ شم یوق جرد df‏ بعیفی يؤ پر ذث در ما زوال 
زوالي AS 253 cU‏ بود کہ oe,‏ زرا تشتيا ني ABA‏ دود 
با بن کاو دين داران کم دون دم بیش laa‏ عذر خواهی نمو د 
ازان باز كرد 8 خداى جپان دسا اطف بر مازى QU‏ 
RE do‏ ذر في )94 دة جه به چم جمشده داني as T EYS‏ 
چو آن نامور مه اندر whea‏ بشد اهل زر تشغي ازوى whs‏ 
ذم یور بت دم شیا So!‏ هم شد از دست eit‏ 550 ذ ی هوم 
زوالي کہ بر ما پزیوفتہ بود ز دستش زوالش پزیرفتہ بود 
بکوشبه بزر ذشفي از am‏ زياد فذو ى ‏ ذكو ي hth‏ نها د 
25 ازو Jes!‏ ذو هما اندر "ET‏ شديم خرم وثازة جون دو cy Yow‏ 
جو ادر كرم د ست QE)‏ كشاد بر اهل gly Wha‏ بغخشش بداد 


iS, leas m‏ ن آنقهر كردن جود زر کشت آسون و هر كس كم دود 


gi un! pile Oars کہ اشہر‎ w bem ن کرد اندر‎ Ba وت‎ lin 
e las T فدون‎ 555 $ lei لم‎ las همم کار خوبی‎ * 
ناعون هه اول كاين‎ T; فده وی او او هدفه‎ 0 
ur ي فدوں 9 أن‎ las یل بوهم کسی این بو‎ * 











le?‏ لغ بر 3551 از (ou 2e‏ كه wl‏ ما ods‏ زر تشفیان 

uy Vet‏ د wlj 109 U of agi T‏ ميرسد 1 شکار 

wy Us کره خوبی‎ Va iss T در‎ Y GAS ز ر‎ Wind بہر جا کم‎ 2 35 

بهر شہر و هر قصبم و هر دھی بشد «درسم زان خجسق, ute‏ 

اومفا و هندى و E G1‏ بر Spit‏ او جا دا em yao‏ 

HET‏ مسا فر شغا خانم هم بسا چا بدا كرد عالى هوم 

$ | بسو ر ت چو بکر فت UU RIT‏ ور ET‏ بغشیه زر بر انام 
Guj, text gives these after couplet 59. 4. Guj. text gives this after eouplet 34, ;‏ * 


1. Guj text AAG BlHE 94 TJ او‎ 
2. Guj. text gives these lines after couplet 53. 
9. Guj. text gives this after couplet 40 
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oy ded 40‏ کان تقو يث زو شد هډ كم أسونة هر كس زه جودش Bad‏ 
بسا کر wle‏ اين کار ها کم با شد نو شکنش د شوار ها 
هزار و دو ae‏ سال شی 3( کدون or ove laj‏ رهم از کس برون 
نکره ٭ جنين رهم و AT‏ کس اكر چم بدند از بزر كان m‏ 
دون 3 کم | Pals‏ لوا با یه ا ر دما ه همدن ر سم !» برق رابو 

5 مقرح | دل ما w Ug gy‏ بران باز as T‏ مسرت زمان 
TS‏ مه ورابار Gay‏ ابن خطاب ز vty Mu,‏ شاه کر‌ون جذناب 
امیری خطاب از Gate‏ بار BIS‏ کم در عدل و دانش فرازد gy US‏ 
زبه ورياستش نا این زهان laj‏ مره کس را بهده‌وسفان 
Le 8‏ یه فګر کر ده زر w LAJ‏ بای خانمای و بایں خاندان 

pis pili 0‏ وصف همچون کس بود کم اکر چم بگویم بس 
* | کرچم نها انه او دی d» c laj‏ ;)$9 امش بر هر کس 
*چم ان ال چم Us ele)‏ يق bed‏ م WS‏ نام روشن ot!‏ صبع و شام 
Got‏ قد بسا ن كيان نام او کم بنہاں بذیاں نام نكو 
eI;‏ خوك کرد کار ease‏ بم بخشیه ویرا ضم پور Oase‏ 

55 ز اطف Jom‏ هرهم نا مي شن ده دجون و 3p‏ بس كرامى OO‏ 
e‏ ډور او هست خورشيد نام چو ذورشيد مشهور عا لم bo‏ م 
بود دور د و مش رسكم بدا م چو وا له ow)‏ زا مي اور اثام 
سار لم و ا در 
w ahs wy od |‏ د رو هر چم هرت Uc‏ ندش عيدة ز هر شی کم هست 

60 از آنسث خور شبه بچپارم سههر ‏ ازاين اصث ميان دل راد مهر 


ا زا ست هوا وخت هم د رميان 
جوانی ميان gs? Uv;‏ ازان 
خی | هم lho‏ کرد بان کامگار 


كم خلد برین را مد ار است wt‏ 
بای ma‏ هو را رصقم ghe Ui,‏ 
کم بر ڌر ازان این همایون سير 


GIF ty ged بو امور او‎ 65 
1. Guj. text gives thisaftercouplet 34. 
2. Guj. text Ñ به‎ 

3. Guj, text AMIE Xa AA 
Guj. text ZAH Hd 4 y 


Guj. text gives these after couplet 32. 


EC A EE ا ا‎ 


o جر‎ 


70 


15 


80 


85 


90 


هيم خوی وكردار ٭ەچون 29 
ot‏ وم .٠ز‏ با تش lai ol‏ 
مدا مش «lb (Jo)‏ كرد كار 
دم ليكو ددشي و هم را سني 
جراوراامين و خرد ملد ديد 
بم اق ,لی کو لسك بر کاو 
شه از Ahl‏ یزان عز و جل 
چم كويم من از وصف آن نامدار 
سخا وت كند موقع و هم بجا 
بهند و بايران و يورب ele‏ 
بجرو و lew‏ نام آن امه ار 
Vus‏ کریت ار شبسفان عام 
هم از شاه پور دو کل عا lizaj‏ ب 
چم eis‏ د در زاله ر بي gabi‏ 
هر جرد بکشاه of se wh‏ 
مقد م بو د کار د yd‏ در شیم 
lg J‏ ن 
ذڑا دش چم بد يهلوانى | زان 
یکی مه راسم پپلر ی را بدا 


GT $5917 PENAS‏ نیک نا م 


KY هرا‎ yt? Y زا‎ | 


کی" "بين دی esf‏ ۱ کی 
ىم O‏ بهرة کور ند ازآن د ر We‏ 
ره و وا جوا نيش تا اين w ley‏ 
هيم کار او را تور شقن کسی 
كم اکنون ز ذا خوشيث : ر * كيهان 
دخا مسا ز ی طبع د شمن در | 
بشا في شفا بخش خواهی كند 
ز مین منخظر هست ای نیک ذا م 
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بم بخشيه در ذاث اوداد کر 
بغلق .انگساری بعکم خدا 
وی اوه مت وروی ais‏ 
او USS‏ و pel‏ دور از pha lS‏ 
کور منت از oes 954 o»T‏ 55 يد 
کو Ee y‏ مهبر نموه اخقيار 
پد ر با رو نیت و سر 1 نربل 
بجود و سخا همجو زد Ju‏ 
بیسفعةا ن مپرسه جا بجا 
ز ابر guisa‏ رسد بهره عام 
بکیفی شه و هیچو خور آشکار 
فرید م خطابى ورا کرد عام 
و ی Odes‏ انیت آهد خطا e‏ 
يفاو دون geting Ge?‏ هم ,مر 
كم نام يدر 4 wla dle so)‏ 
وزان دس دود هرهم مرغو ree‏ 
در us‏ بر ^ در کشاد 
بشد. پیلوی وجورم زو qao.‏ 
eee ve‏ .موه ان رهبا بو .لقا 
کم از "RES‏ خرج ما ند مهام 
رسد بپرخر چش ازان ميم وزر 
چم هیر بد چم د سور زر UMS‏ ن 
E N‏ 
نقا aj‏ بود كر ghe‏ و ذكى 
jad‏ منثشر شد بر whe d!‏ 
Us.‏ بفى ز $y Gael des‏ بها 
کہ کل شر بقو نیکغوا هی كذن 


P P CTS‏ ها وکام 


1, Guj. text gives the next line above this. 


9, Quj text 
3. Guj. text 


هع AA‏ 
جھا ي Seid‏ 





95 


100 


110 


115 


120 


هز ا ر وه و 90 سي فز ون چا ر دود سده Cg dpm OH‏ كم ور کار بود 
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QU do‏ | متا 1 نش و ر,رام 
نبا ڌا ت واشجار اين ره جواد 
زععدن جوابر gy lor‏ اميد 
جر goys 85 OS‏ ر old‏ اين 
دزو کاو كوه فذد 
به ل 


مذو ) 


دارد رضا 


n. 


دما و ذر غب 


e. ٠ 5° ^ 


به ott‏ دي نو بم پیش de&‏ 


Boe جوشش دل‎ ulig حت‎ do 
ن باية وان‎ lea جه هرهز در ادر‎ 
qi eX زهي رور ادزوز‎ 


كم (jeg‏ بد نیا دشا رك بد اد 


cs?! 0 (gl. 25 zs% 3214 ^o. 
شد شا و مان‎ gae qui خلا ثق از‎ 
J لد‎ (32 2 f 


ges 
كم نشون نما ثم شدای نا ههار‎ 


زه بخت BON‏ کم یز ان در | 


ps‏ کی 


سخن pha‏ اكذو ن كذم بر و عا 


le 9‏ دم (asa! lec Cs | cw! cied‏ ب 
فز ون دو للت دا وه عور نك زياد 
بر و ز ye‏ باه و تشگر زا ماه 


شود دا را رو ی لي 
کم فا زع yore any‏ ذواى u^!‏ 
بد يدار ڌو راد G‏ بد مد ام 
كم و ر اد د ل کی زشان بر خور زد 
با کشر 


كم برشان فده سايم ذو "TE ly‏ 


يك 94 بيا يك Aara‏ 


liosa y yya ایشا ن خو ری‎ SS 
کہ کرد ی * بز ود دم پشنش موا ر‎ 
بش آازة 5355 جمال‎ li, ز ما‎ 


کم برو بدور شرف 


XJ f 


انام 
شفا با بی این creel‏ شا نرار جا 


bls 2$ WS 
g شد‎ Ua ye! ك‎ 2e 9 Bins 5ك زا‎ 
یہ د ان‎ Uo y با فبال و و و أت چم‎ 
وران مکی‎ be ن و بر‎ Us 
دان خوشي‎ yo بد پدار آن هر د راد‎ 
ک زدل باروان‎ lan ذرا كفت‎ 
شب و روز 2 ذو فرخ دسي‎ 
py CRT e due ز ا بر مغا‎ 
فر سخا دك در مایم اث مرو ر ا‎ 
م‎ by E ن‎ Uj $ دود جحت کشا د‎ 
ors و ذاطف‎ US 

کم 


و عا هه عا 


بو | هم 
o‏ بو و دا 
دم ١ 3 ONE‏ ډو ر | قيا Ais)‏ 
زيادة ازين K b‏ هت و ها د 


بد es‏ وهف صم عز و sla‏ 








du م‎ hS 
کات و‎ os 
AMEL بزوردی‎ 


1, Guj, text 
2. Guj. text 


3, Guj. text - 
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DL AZW HAUG d SFE 6 AAA 
DL ARBA edd du A MIRE UAL. 
aol asad HAME ad MU vat, du Alaa اجه‎ da ad 
VAAL gdl. 
A agd A MAL Asai MAL 
$ oe AAA 6 o Sauk AL. 
٩ ABA avds y MEU X y rar Ds aM Get, SiR 5 «uv SAMÎ 
d ane Aa sux ed. 
مد‎ gle Yag ele Wl vai 
& وه‎ QA 3) ava .متفه‎ 
d avid d Au BA A میس‎ ae vel X PNA AM yours ay 
dis ۰ 
ASA AAU Bl $F RVU 
V ÀA Zada URADU. 
MD RAR AUN YN RAN A AAA ghani ad erem ی‎ 
AA AA wry dlaeeflari 
HaRd © MAME HARA HÎ. 
AR A Pavel wad AB AL HALEN SR. sea X aya Eur HI RA 
quqa هید‎ D 


NS. 


$ wie aa AREA Vcr 
ASTRA LUG ga PAW. 
Z AMUN azs uel ugrik Lo d Hele ARAA AREAL AAA 
Vid Be A. 
AAN Vidor HY lel UG 
4 is $ ex Wed eld zave ۵ 


»udl su 3 اتید‎ x 52 dla aa ییاه‎ eu vaqi wast God D. dedl 
arse via HAH كل‎ 


^ 
> 
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ded RUA di Ye HLA‏ عه 
Aug x ar Hda.‏ 
Arda Feral sus WI Var‏ ايد ARY xul AMAN d usa Bl‏ 
as.‏ اليد XA‏ 
yua WAL vdali‏ وله 
Yd MUHA A Ua ۷۵‏ إن 
AA AU SUR HOL SR.‏ بیع AA AUNDA qp su cla‏ 
Sith HAY auk guy’ sel‏ 
YA iw PARA wou aA,‏ 
y g Mar alan aned avn atl SM? SY URBAN Pedol avum‏ 
d aad Ailey ۰‏ 33 
SH SIR ww a MAH qu‏ 
AYES kgd Ab a au.‏ 
c^ AHU ARA MU YA SH WD aor yell RAL FB Equa sai 8.‏ $ 


&dà B جرد همه‎ udeg 
e? Ai HAF waa aue ۰ 
gb» Hol aa ada g yan dor AMEE ARAN awi D. 


lA wu RWA sell Sa aye 
uN zgd B A ays. 
adi adai XSL Sen SAL AMA gani BSA al gA. d Au a waged 
Ger la ۰ 
vel He Ue Alha AUER 
5 AlAs 99 sigh MRR. 
glaub Pat Hae Url Uv wai D Xx Yall war pd] eiat agar AA 
ANA sep R. 
HRA A Hide Qa ghn al 
۹۵ vate AUU AÈ g? sA. 
ms d xv(b aB mu sill gehal Wa «Gu Gad D. dawad eu 


z 


ABA HU UH gË A gaud B.‏ وه 
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A AAA MAL MAS qu 


Xie AH ARU عن اه‎ AA AH. 
daa ghai ADi y wea 5 cj uer a ew d Ag’ ava sq جرد‎ DB 


RES 


A wide AMA Sal a6 
$ adige yha? AA dy. 
d ex ARA MUU well ear yar we Bar di Br D. € اده‎ 
YRS d MEG Bars AH Noni wad RÀ. 
HAWAA چیه‎ MARE Woy DR wii 
3 myw mas سوه‎ 


xed AB wel gadai Wa AA wreed a al gA qel AA wr 


AM 3. eu‏ الع 
YIR dye AAA ai AHER‏ 
a vediailart Aas Us.‏ 
d AIBA WU ARADA wd GP yl Rai FB HR sai B dull aru‏ 
AĞA edes AA We MA B.‏ 
ORA Wide HUM‏ ید مدید إن 
axl asd WULE vy wR AAH.‏ 
Bt WMH senum Ard susp aul eux 2 all aya wasa cba AB‏ موب 
Guz MU exl. Dede di aae aadA.‏ 
2۵ وه a WH leu dA‏ 
MAYIS CRSA U del gee.‏ 5 
Z PA amiga WA oral war sub ABA dell UL asd aul. vas ad aad‏ 
AMAA Ws AMAA age A ۰‏ 
a dx E aade cditio‏ 
ezi o4 At Sê yoh aai.‏ 
WA YOUR Wea Arai 3 adi vediadl AB RB ai aid ave‏ عجره S og?‏ 
az ARA Sel ofl yellar sel B.‏ 
24 عن SAA‏ هن ABR‏ عن إن 
Hea ot’ Awad HE.‏ رو إن 
ell D.‏ ایند كلد d yor aR nee‏ یچیه R5 WB SUD AA‏ 
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Heat ws AA HRA (Gul lad Were yr “ler Vane SAH war 
413) Wad AL wel AAA, HAA aaa vad AQ Sue yada Agal 
AMAL RUM ۰ 

AN HEA, وین‎ a Rear 
إن‎ AY dye Ai BYA dst. 
ALA c? d AMAA wer کید‎ var یمیس‎ ABH Ws Rad HERA AM. 
Amen y ye Ada ed’ 
age gad Hel وه‎ aai. 

A aud dua said eec 5 X vell Agah uea (w aA aad 

ail yea WS) »u Sari AA ARAN AA لله‎ 8 
HAAL A? AARE Wi As AH 
3 AY AA ALUA Hdg ۰ 

d As AHR ARA As AA HH NRF sidl D, 5 Ver dawai d neBa 

AL UA MYI aud. | 
sel چيه‎ dela هید‎ a 
vue AR MAY ot’ AA ove. 

aa c? Sis oad wai evil ari dêla sea Wa di da vea 
u Gudl yee davnih aas HR avai va. 

Z ct ACR باه‎ wet ex vegi 
A Brie A هه کوج‎ 
$ dell gedai sy Bee Boy eg? ary سید‎ a yA HAT AOA, 
S? AA cw» dt Yd wuld 
oat Se SIR ASL ¢7 ۰ 

d ara? Aa vel anual d sum da yha War yell HA yal 

Mar SAL ch rl seu Sear ۰‏ واه 


CA BR Ga ae sA 
4 dide yee ox الهج‎ B با‎ 


$ d waa ٩ sug «xe Feo aia A A adel sas wa weary 
& da wa dul aml al asa. 
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$ Asda Vet gwd جع‎ Pegi 
VAR YAIR Ue vix BSA Vei. 
WA AME WBA CHU AL HEAL سدع‎ qola waw Baill Pel x 
d ayer vag ghai Eau. 


sd gz‏ هس AIA‏ إن 
was c? S4 Pads a ۸‏ 
Bradt AHAA alaa oflowarell wasa AB vi dal‏ تسه dêv AML‏ 
gA wa.‏ 
AUS MeL MA idl Bide‏ 
Brae.‏ اانه xà x31 vidi As‏ $ 
Usua daad AMAT Bad ergai aa AM awad da-‏ وید 
Ird wi B, Aedy ale uy ghad yed ud qr Asanes aad‏ 
YM WA aa gar 3% B.‏ 


ala yad? ga MAR Asa 
Sard Val al ane oa. 
هبرد‎ Das ay aBa ar wel Uda dani agadu wr 5 X ah aBa d 
Guz "didt edly «Re ARE sew dell AA کید‎ ao AA ۰ 


CAL VAL PALL AAA MA QU 
ade APE di og TAL ARG Qu. 
wlll wada aasal Rear 5 X dh wr aig Fa AA aly 
al a AA, 
BAL RU dave A? ex Bed WAL oU] 
€ quy Siete UE di AA HA. 
AA AN BBA gd UU Viena B 5 Ah HEAL ARAN اكات‎ al 


dis) A يايد‎ exdl sx. 
DL Za MAS Wed MAI RUH 
ين‎ dX di xig qeig qu. 
maida Aun ABN Mal هوه ياه‎ B X quu wl anga Aos Meir 


ا 


Guz AAA Rael ex Sat avd. 
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add AUM? E RW ag 
ZA ze 24 هد‎ Y ai هله‎ we. 
qud AA ja xn Of a GAHÎ B X AML Aad HRA A dd 
4 هو‎ YÎ N MAL. 
c? WAled ARB? Herre 8 
إن‎ OAM A ug US. 
ماه ند‎ Aa wani Au. SHeni dams 8 X dp Asoaved (bui 
AA As ييه‎ wi. 
ARAT وج‎ WANS Yd 
$ أله چیه‎ Bae AA di us dla. 


ya avai, yrei of a ad cux MMA BS qi dz ARAL Rons 
wi AA Gui ۰ 


Dim udi Sum we eee mM 
& A «xb MRL sq gà ۰ 
oua Waye WA ai میم‎ ARAHI MY WB, 5 dal ah uen 
"uds gu HAA UI Alda HAL. 
Edi a ۵ dd 95 
3 oR ad a ALMA ۰ 
aD dal GARE BF ANN qu وس‎ aBa del جا فللا‎ aa ۰ 
إن‎ UB ydd? dM SHIA 
oY AEA AU UPE WE VUA. 
yud mad dani YAL Ms B 3 del mdedbai awRe yee ARI devo uiu. 


A YRA Wait a 24 Hag 
5 ad agì ak aie QA. 
اوه‎ YAM Zani ai She DB X a yva wer Gur d uas YANN 
aal gl HA. | 
CH HHUA الات‎ Us AHH 
Bide Bade AYI wah AAH. 
MAM HHUA AA AML Vovel ghd vias... 








CHAHARUM CEREMONY. 
By 


Prof. Khudayar Dastoor Sheriyar B.A., Asst. Professor of Persian, Dayaram 
College, Sind. 


At the dawn of the 4th day after death, when Mobeds and Bahdins have 
gathered in the house of the dead, and just before the religious ceremony begins, 
the Dahmobed vociferates. “ Fresh water! A cup of wine! Siro Sidah! A 
baked egg! " (meaning that these articles should be present.) 

On this occasion (a) those who are engaged in the prayer are required to sit 
on their legs, and not square as they sit on other occasions. (5) During the 
“Dahman” ceremony all should held their left hands under the cover of their salves, 
opposite their mouths ; (c) none should have on his waist his belt or waistshawl, 
which forms part of the dress of Jranis, /.e., they should keep their waists loose, or 
without belts or shawls. 

Again, just before the morning prayer begins the Dahmobed calls, in a loud 
voice the attention of the congregation to the occasion and asks them to offer two 
* Avestaé-Dast-o- Ru " (Sarosh báj), the lst of which should be for their own selves, 
while the 2nd one should be on behalf of the dead whose name is mentioned in 
the formula * Zadené Nasosh." He enjoins them not to recite the formula “ Ahmai 
Haeshcha " in connection with the prayer that is offered on behalf of the dead. 

After the morning prayer has been offered, the “ Dahman” ceremony beg ins. 
The officiating priest on reciting up to the point, “  Ythà Ahu Vairyo Zaotá," 
ejaculates the phrase and stops, when the Dahmobed vociferates, *Yatha Ahu Vairyo 
Yo Zaoté Fra me Mrute," which the whole congregation is supposed to repeat. Then 
resuming the thread, the priest proceeds in his recitation of the Dahman. Then 
on the recital of the * Afrinami" the officiating priest lifts up a blade of myrtle 
in his right hand, and the Dahmobed, taking the hint, vociferates, ‘‘Afrinami” and 
raises the fore finger of his right hand, whieh word and action are repeated by the 
whole congregation, Arriving at the point * Vispokhathrem,” the priest takes up a 
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second blade of the myrtle, and the Dahmobed again calls out, *Vispokhathrem" and 
at the same time raises his middle finger also. The same is done by the congregation. 
Reciting up to the end of the * Humatanám " formula, the priest puts the first two 
fingers of his right hand on the ground and recites '' Ashem Vohu.” At the recita- 
tion of the concluding formula, *Dahmayas Vanghuyas " the priest raises up his two 
fingers and makes, with them, one pass at every word of the * Dahmayao " formula, 
opposite his head from the right side to the left and ends it with the last word of the 
Dahmayao formula, All these actions are supposed to be repeated by the whole 
assembly at the intimation of the Dahmobed who vocificates at every im- 
portant point. The Dahmobed then takes the censer of fire in. his hand and goes 
round, offering it to every one in the house, who makes, with his right hand, a pass, 
downwise, over the fire and shakes it (the hand) towards the ground. The Dah- 
mobed, when ha does so, utters loudly, ** Hazangrem Baeshazanàm." 

The Dahman ceremony being over, the Dahmobed goes round with a string of 
beads in his hand, and asks every one to say how many “ Avestas” he undertakes 
to offer on behalf of the dead. He keeps the account of the Avestas by his beads, 
e. g., suppose the first man undertakes to offer 5 Avestas, then the Dahmobed 
casts 5 beads; the 2nd one agrees to offer 9 Avestas and 3 beads are cast. In the 
end the Dahmobed finds out the total by counting the number of beads cast down, 
When the Dahmobed thus has “ collected " Avestas! he stands near the precinct 
occupied by the priests and begins in a loud voice, * Khshnaothra Ahurahe Mazdao 
Ashem Vohu...; 1,500 Ashem Vohu; 1,000 Yatha Ahu, 200 Khordh Avesta, i.e. 
Patel Pashimani, Hormazd yasht, Khorshed Nyayish, Gahe Havan, etc. 

داور ومهرابزد و سروش o5)‏ و رشن ايزد و آشفاد: ایزد کرفہ ش ب ادها روان فلان برساد آدرز 24 باد 

i.e, May the virtue of these prayers reach, in the Court of justice, in the 
presence of the angels Mihr, Sarosh, Rashn and Ashtad, to the path of such a man, 
(here he recites the name of the deceased) and may he be forgiven by God." 

In continuation of the above prayers, the Dahmobed prays the following for- 
mule also, in the same loud strain; during the first-part of which he shakes down 
both his hands with outstretched palms downwise, while during the latter part he 
eee ams eo ic, ce ned above, we suppose,that the total number came to 300. 

Some persons, and especially the lady class, generally undertake to offer “ Ashem ” and * Yatha." 
Every priest is supposed to offer 3 Avestas for the dead, and they are so reckoned by the Dahmobed, 


After these prayers are concluded the congregation disperses, 
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turns upwards both his palms in the same state:— 
May all sins wane, and may all virtues wax, بها وذاة جارشني گرفه افزايشني‎ 
May his sins dry away, perish and be و نغور باد‎ caus) هش خشک و‎ D, 
annihilated; may his virtues wax, improve, باد‎ say! و‎ oily jaw كرذة هش ویش و وه و‎ 
grow and be exalted and deemed esteemed! 
May the sin decrease and the virture increase. 73 كا هشني واه افزايشني کر‎ 
May the sin dry away aud may the virtue grow. وذاة خشک و كرفم سجر بان‎ 
May the road to Hell be closed, and may the دوز خ گشادن راه بهشت‎ By بسفن‎ 
road to Heaven be opened ! 


May the virtue of these prayers reach the path برساد‎ GUS روان‎ sols? كرفم اش‎ 
of such a man! 


Each of these formule is repeated three times by the whole congregation. 


NAVAR IN IRAN. 
Bv 


Prof. Khudayar Dastoor Sheriar D. A., Asst. Professor of Persian, Dayaram 
College, Sind. 


The son of a mobad, who wants to become Návar, must undergo at least 
10 Bareshnums. The first Bareshnum isfor the good of his own soul. He 
must know all the Avesta texts except the Vendidád. First of all, he is examined 
by some authority, and, if found worthy, the High Priest gives permission for the 
Navar ceremony. Before the fixed time, the would-be-mobed must undergo three 
Bareshnums continually for his own soul. A mobed, who has attained the degree of 
Návar before him, becomes his assistant and is called ‘‘Varsal.” The duty of the 
assistant is to help the initiate in his last Bareshnum in every way, e.g. to 
prepare for him nirang, water, clothings and all other necessary things. At 
intervals of three days during the Jast Bareshnum on the third day for purification, 
the assistant or Varsal makes Yazeshni in the morning and keeps nûbar". 

At that time the Varsal prepares water and nirang for the initiate. 
During each Bareshnum, three Getikharids should be performed by the initiate. 
A Geti Kharid consists of three Yazashnas, the 1st of Nonabar, the 2nd of Sraosha, 
and the 3rd of Seroza. 

During the Bareshnum one should change his clothings every time when 
he eats or drinks. 

The last day of the last Bareshnum which is called the “ Naozadi Baresh- 
num," is considered to be the first day of the nûbar. 

In the navar ceremony the assistance of two Yozdathrgars is called in. The 
Navar ceremony lasts for four days, during which, generally, all the mobeds are 
entertained as the guests of the initiate A day before the ndvar day all the 





1 'The Varsal after performing Yazeshna ceremony must say grace every time he wants to eat or drink. 
For the grace the Varsal consecrates a daroon for the commemoration of the Angel Sraosha and reciting 
the “ Vasaschatu '" he takes his meal and then continues the prayer from * Vasaschatu” and completes 


the grace. 





i 
: 
۱ 
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mobeds are invited, An actual crown is made, that is to say a turban is decorated 
fully with gold and silver coins with a “ padán " (Av. Paitidán) hanging from it, 
which °“ padáàn " is also ornamented with gold chains and coins. 

A “varse” is also prepared. A ‘varse is a conical figure made of fresh 
branches of different trees twisted round with fleece of various colours. It 
should contain six branches of the pomegrenate tree, three branches of the fig tree 
and one of the willow tree. The fleece should be of red, yellow, violet and 
white colour. These colours answer to the description of درفش , ياني‎ of Firdusi 
QA, در فش گم سرخ امت و زرد‎ | 

The accompanying is a very rough sketch of the Vars which is fixed 
in a brass tray and covered over with a piece of peacock-coloured cloth. 
This *'Vars" is also decorated with four small encased silver mirrors 
furnished with chains. This tray also contains a pomegranate and some 
dry fruit. The ends of the branches, of which the * vars" is made, is 
decorated with a ring. 

One thing more is required for the ceremony. Itis a T shaped figure 
consisting of a short and somewhat flat silver rod pierced through in the middle by 
another thin silver rod, both of them painted beautifully. 

This flat rod turns round and round when moved with a finger. It 
is called ؛‎ Verd.” When all these things are ready, in the afternoon of the 
2nd day, £e, the 1st day ofthe Navar, all mobeds together with other guests 
and the high priest gather in a hall. The would-be-mobed is brought into the 
assembly and seated beside the Dastur. A suit of new clothes, the ‘varse’ covered 
over with the crown, and a tray containing dry fruits are brought into the assembly. 
The * 5 Dahmobed” is also present. In the middle of the hall there stands 
a censer on a high stand burning with blazing fire. 

After all the mobeds have performed the Kasti ceremony and have taken 
their seats, the initiate, the Dahmobed and the varsal stand up. The 
initiate retiring into a room changes his trousers and returns to his place. 





1 The *Dahmobed" is one who is entrusted with the work of distributing dry fruits at the time of Gahamban 
among people, and that of performing other duties required at Sehum, Chaharum, Seroza and so on. 
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He then takes off his clothes one by one. {When he is quite naked, tlie 
Dahmobed calls the attention of the assembly *to him to see that there is no 
wound, or stamp, or mark of any disease on his body. Then the s dec 
gives him clothings one by one which he puts on. After perforing Kasti, he sits 
beside the Dastur, and the Dastur reads to him admonitions from a book and 
makes him repent of his sins and requires a promise for a pious life in future. 
Afterwards, the  assenbly stands up. The navar with the assistance of 
the varsál gives a pomegranate to the Dastur and .to some ` other high 


۰ ^ 27 
priests by way of “ Hamázor. 


lhen making with his hands * Hamazor" with all 
other mobeds asks their permission to be admitted into the priesthood. All the while 
the Navar mobed holds the crown over his head. After that, the ۲ 
taking the '** Vars" on his head, joins hands with the navar  mobed. 
Then there come the two “ Yozdathragars." They join their hands with theirs. 


All other mobeds and Behdins who wish to do so also join their hands. 


2 


At the end of the line is the Dahmobed with a small censer burning aloes 
and sandalwood. The circle of persons, thus formed, مع‎ three times round 
the large censer that is put in the middle of the hall, each time reciting an 
Atash ny4yish. The initiate has the crown over his head, and the varsal 
the vars over his own. The initiate has also the * verd" in his hand. He turns 
it all the while. When the procession goes round the fire, the rest of the assembly 
remains standing on foot, praying and throwing at the initiate by way of blessings 
dry fruits, which have been distributed among them by the Dahmobed, after the 
admonishing ceremoney has been finished, Ladies who are wiling to see the 
ceremony, come in crowds. While going round the fire, the lady relations 
of the navar mobed now and then pour some dry fruits, some times mixed with 
. coins upon the crown by way of sacrifice and blessing, 


silver 
Again, there is a special 
song which is sung only on such occasions. While going round the fire, one of 
the members of the procession sings the song, line by line, The assembly with the 
exception of navar mobed, the varsal and the two Yozdathragars who are reciting 
the Atash nyayish, repeat the same line in song by way of chorus. After going three 
times round the fire in the manner described above, the procession goes to the 
* Yazeshni Khana” (7. e. du), the Yozdathragar leading the way. The two 
Yozdathragars, the Navar mobed and varsal enter the Yazeshni Khana. ‘The rest 
also may enter if they wish, but gener ally they remain outside, waiting for the time 


^N SN 
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to join the set in taking *DBaj."! | 

Now the °“ Yazeshnagar" set (i.e. the Navar mobed, the Varsal and the 
two Yozdathragars) having entered the ‘‘ Yazeshni Khana” with the crown and 
the Varse, one of the Yozdathragars makes preparations for Yazeshna ocre- 
mony ميكيد)‎ 9,3) i.e. arranges the ceremonial instruments and makes all other 
preparations whieh are needed for the time by reciting the formule fixed for 
the purpose. After all preparations are made, the Navar-mobed asa “ Zaotar” 
commences his Yazeshna ceremony and all others join him and serve as his 
* Rathwis". This being the first day, Nonabar Yezeshni is performed, and 
this is the beginning of a new °“ Geti Kharid”. On the second day, in the same 
way the Sraosha Yezeshni is performed; on the third day the Seroza, and on the 
4th day the Visparat Yezeshni is performed. For the last three days, only the 
Yazeshngar-set perform the ceremony. During these days, each of the Y azeshn- 
gar set must observe *' nabar. " (i.e. must keep 507 i.e. eat and drink with 507 and 
not come into contact with non-Zoroastrians). After this day, the initiated 
mobed must continue his nabar for either 40 days or 4 months and 10 days. 

In the evening of the first navar day also, the “ Yazeshngar set" recite 
afringane-Nozodi and some other Pazand texts. This is repeated for three days. 
In the evening of the 4th day, the Yazeshngar set, going to a river, recite 
Ardvisur Nyayish. On their return home, they are stopped on the way at the 
door of any house by which they pass and the lady of the house throws some 
sweets and dry fruits placed in a special vessel called °“ Koti” upon the head 
of the newly initiated mobed as an offering of blessing. There are some other 
minor ceremonies which need no special description. Thus ends the navar 


ceremony. 


MARTAB. 

In the Martab ceremony, the mobed after learning the Vendidad 
thoroughly, undergoes a Bareshnum. One night, a Yozdathragar is called to his 
place to teach him all the necessary ‘‘ Kyria (ceremony). At the same night 
the * Martabvala” recites the whole Vendidad with all ceremonies and the 


next day he is a martab. 





1 When the *'Zaotar"" commences his Yazeshne ceremoney, other mobeds also who want to join him, 


commence and recite only those portions which are fixed for a ‘‘ Rathwi.” In other words the “Bajdars” are 
the «Rathwis.' ‘They accompany the “Zaotar’ in the recital up to *Pérésat? in the Yazeshni and then separate. 


THE LATE DR. E. W. WEST'S LETTER 


ON 


THE KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING OF THE PARSEE 
PRIESTHOOD OF INDIA ABOUT FOUR CENTURIES AGO. 


(A few years, there was a controversy raging in Bombay, as to whether 
the Parsee priests of India of about four centuries ago were well-instructed or 
ignorant in the matter of the knowledge of their sacred scriptures. The 
question was then discussed as a side-issue in the question of the visit of Dastur 
Meherji Rana at the Court of Akbar. At the time of that controversey, Mr. 
Muneherjee Pallonji Kutar, B. A. Liu.B., of Bombay had addressed letters to 
some of the European savants, asking their views on some of the subjects of the 
controversy. The late Dr. E. W. West was one of the scholars so addressed. 
I give below his letter in reply giving his views. I have made some use of it 
in my paper on the Parsees at the court of Akbar and Dastur Meherji Rana, but 
the letter as a whole requires a permanent record, as it gives, as it were, a short 
history of the literary acquirements of the Parsees of those times. 


The Editor). 


MAPLE Lopar, WATFORD. 


June 10th 1898. 
DEAR Sir, 


Your letter of 15th April, with eight Newspaper cuttings from the 
Bombay Gazette and three from the Times of India, was received by me when I 
was absent from home and my books, and, therefore, unable to reply earlier than 
the present time. 

1 have carefully read the contents of the Newspaper cuttings, and need 
only say that my opinions, regarding the matters in dispute, practically ooin- 
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cide with those expressed by the writers whose signatures are Ed. Ochiltree 
Junior, and J. O. E. 

That Meherji Rana went to Delhi about 1578 seems well attested by the 
grant of a jaghir to him at that time; but the traditional miracle attributed to 
him is undoubtedly a myth which no educated Parsi of the present day can 
really believe (that is, it may be a misunderstanding, or misinterpretation, of 
some more probable facts.) It would be easy to understand that the Parsi’s 
veneration for the sun would be ridieuled by the other religious disputants ; 
more probably by the Mahomedans aud Romish priests than by the Hindus. 
And what more annoying form of ridicule could be devised than to suggest the 
ease with which a clever Hindu juggler could produce any number of imitation 
suns? Such a suggestion, without any attempt to carry it out, would be quite 
sufficient to produce a myth shortly after;Meherji's return to Nausari. 

What is the present form of this myth seems doubtful. Mr. R. P. Kar- 
Karkaria speaks of an imitation sun which could hardly have deceived a child. 
While Professor J. Darmesteter, in his introductions to the Vanand Yasht 
(see his French Translation of the Zend-Avesta, Vol. IL, p. 644), describes the 
myth as follows, on the authority of Mr. Pestanjee Nassarwanjee:—'' À. magician 
of Delhi, an accomplice in certain political conspiracies, had produced a cloud 
which obscured the sun; and Meherj Rana, dissipated it by reciting the 
Vanand Yasht.” In India I have noticed that the heat of the sun itself, with- 
out any assistance, often dissipates all approaching clouds before they can pass 
between it and the earth. 

Regarding the alleged ignorance and incapacity of the Gujerat Parsis, 
both priests and laity, in the !6th century, I believe that such an accusation 
would be a gross exaggeration of the actual facts. It appears to be based upon 
certain statements made in the Rivayets brought by Nareman Hoshang from 
Tran in 1478 and 1486. Strictly spaaking these were written about a century 
before the time of Meherji Rana, but it will bə iastruetive to consider how far 
they were correct in their own time. 

One of the Iranian scribes of the Rivayet of 1478 wrote in Persian as 
follows :—' For this reason I have not written these things in Pahlavi writing, 
inasmuch as Nareman IToshang said and declared that perhaps (magar) priests 
and laymen of the Mazda-worshippers of Nausari, Kambay, Broch, Surat, and 
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Anklesar may not be understanding Pahlavi writing. He said there are 
laymen of these towns, and even priests, who perchance do not understand 
Pahlavi writing.” But the earlier part of the same Rivayet contains a Pazand 
colloquy between Zaratusht and Ormazd, written in Avesta characters, also 
some extracts from the Gathas in Avesta and Pazand, as well as occasional 
Pahlavi phrases, with plenty of Persian. This free use of Avesta and Persian 
writing, and even some Pahlavi, clearly shows that the Iranian seribe had no 
real fear of not being understood by the Indian Parsis (whose vernacular was 
old Gujerati, and to whom even Persian was a PREN language) unless he used 
too much Pahlavi. 

With regard to the questions taken to Yezd by Nareman Hoshang, it 
seems to me (judging from the replies to about forty, which may be found 
scattered about in various parts of Darab Hormazyar’s Rivayet collection) that 
the queries, propounded by the Indian Parsis, do generally imply not so much 
any ignorance on the part of their priests, as an increasing reluctance on the 
part of the laity to comply with their teachings and decisions. The laity, 
living among those of other religions, would naturally find many of the precau- 
tionary observances and eustoms, enjoined by their own priesthood both trouble- 
some and oppressive. Under such circumstances, the priests and more conserva- 
tive elders would at last find it necessary to refer the principal matters in 
dispute to their brethren in Iran, so as to have their opinion to quote among 
their own more unruly members. 

If the Indian Parsi priesthood had been really ignorant and indifferent 
about their religion, they would not have undertaken the trouble and expense 
of referring such matters to a higher Court of Appeal, such as the Iranian 
priesthood must have appeared to be to the Indian Parsis. And the questions, 
thus referred, seldom involve any of the great fundamental dogmas of the Parsi 
religion, but are nearly always confined to details of ritual and purification, or 
to matters of casuistry. 

The same may be said of all the other Rivayets and Writings which were 
obtained from Iran, from time to time, during the next two centuries. They all 
indicate the deep interest which the Parsi priests and laity took in the preser- 
vation of their religion, and in obtaining copies of rare MSS. from Iran. 

The circumstances under which the Parsis first settled in Gujerat, were 
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certainly not propitious for the preservation of learning. Emigrating from 
Persia, probably as a company of traders, with their families, attendants, and 
dependants, they had to compete for a livelihood with the frugal and industrious 
race, among whom they had settled. No doubt a few priests must have accom- 
panied them, and brought with them the apparatus and MSS. necessary for 
ordinary worship, such as the Khordah Avesta and Vendidad Sadeh; but their 
means of study and edueation must have been limited. 

The date of the arrival of the Parsis at Sanjan is very uncertain. The 
Parsi Prakash mentions A. D. 716, 745—806, and 720 as having been suggested; 
but Manushehihar, the supreme Dastur of Iran, in A. D, 881, who mentions (in 
his Epistle II, viii, 5) that he might have ‘‘ to wander forth by water even to 
China," does not speak of India, as he would probably have done if many Parsis 
had been there, at that time. On the other hand, some Parsis engraved their 
Pahlavi signatures, as witnesses to a copper-plate grant in Southern India, 
probably before A. D. 850; but they may have been resident traders from 
Persia. And at any rate, the Parsis who inscribed their Pahlavi signatures at 
the Kanheri Caves, with dates corresponding to A. D. 1009 and 1021, may have 
come from Sanjan, 

Another date, which is difficult to settle with certainty, is that of the 
celebrated Neryosang Dhaval, who is universally admitted to have been the 
most learned of the old Indian Parsi priests. His incomplete translation of the 
Pah'avi Yasna into Sanskrit is a convincing proof of his extensive knowledge of 
both languages, at a time when every translator had to compile his own lexicons 
and grammars. He also translated some of the Khordah Avesta into Sanskrit, 
and produced a Pazand-Sanskrit version of the Pahlavi Minokhird, which is 
much superior to a similar version of the Pahlavi Arda-Viraf by a later hand. 

The simplest mode of approximating to the date when Neryosang flou- 
rished seems to be afforded by the pedigree of the Broch Dasturs, dated 
A D. 1889, which gives nineteen generations backwards from 1838 to the birth 
of Peshotan Ram probably between 1373 and 1382, as he wrote an old surviving 
MS. in 1897, when he must have been a young man because his father wrote 
another one as late as 1410. These ninetean generations in 465 or 456 year simply 
244 or 24 years for each generation. In the colophon of the Ms. of 1397 the 
genealogy of Peshotan is carried nine generations farther back to Hormazdyar, 
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who was contemporary with Neryosang ; but three of these genzrations have 
been omitted in the English translation of the book of Gosht-i-Fryano, by mis: 
take, as may be seen from the Pahlavi Text. These nine generations, if they 
were of the same length as the later nineteen, would have extended over 221 or 
216 years, and have gone back to A. D. 1152 or 1166 as the date of the birth 
of either Hormazdyar or Neryosang. ‘So, from these data, we miy assume that 
Neryosang flourished in the latter end of the twelfth century A. D. And as 
the Indian Parsis seem unable to trace the names of their priesthood more than 
three generations farther back, or hardly to A. D. 1100, we must suppose that 
several names have been lost. 

Neryosang was, no doubt, a priest of exceptional learning with whom 
hardly any of the older Parsi priests in India can be fairly compared; but many 
others were learned and painstaking priests, especially those who compiled the 
eneyelopedieal Rivayets and carefully copied MSS; indeed, very few appear to 
have been in any way incompetent. Ifwe may compare Neryosang in India 
with such Iranians as Manushehihar, who. wrote the Dadistan-i-Dinik, and 
Aturfarnbag and Aturpad, who compiled the Dinkard, we may certainly com- 
pare the great majority of the Indian Dasturs with the great majority of the 
Iranian Dasturs for competent knowledge and efficiency. With regard to any 
deficiency in knowledge of Pahlavi, we must recollect that Pahlavi was the 
vernacular writing of all Iranians till near the end of the ninth century, and 
continued in use among their Parsi priests for some centuries longer; while in 
India the priests had to adopt other vernaculars for daily use, which interfered 
very much with their Pahlavi and Persian studies. 

When we find Indian Dasturs asking those in Iran for particular Mss., we 
are not entitled to imagine that these Mss. did not then exist anywhere in 
India, but merely that they were not in the possession of the particular Dasturs 
who applied for them. Thus we find, from the colophon of a Ms. of the 
Fravardin Yasht (Avesta text written in Persian characters), now in the Haug 
collection at Munich, that Jamasp Hakim was sent from Yazd to Surat with 
replies to questions, a supply of Hom and Vars, and an Avesta Ms. of the 
Fravardin Yasht which the Surat congregation did not then possess. On 
arrival at Bombay in 1722 he heard that Rustamji Manekji, to whom he was 
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travelling, had died nearly two years before. Proceeding 5 o Surat, he delivered 
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the doeuments and Ms. which he had brought, and stopped about six months 
near Bombay, when returning home, in order to transliterate the Avesta text 
of the Fravardin Yasht into Persian characters, which is the Ms. now at Munich. 
From this eolophon it has been erroneously assumed. that the Fravardin Yasht 
was first brought to India by Jamasp Hakim in 1722. But Professor Geldner, 
in the course of his researches, has discovered three Mss. written in In lia, which 
are independent of Jamasp's Ms. and yet contain this Yasht. These are Fi 
written by Ásadin Kaka in 1591, Pt, written in 1625, and E, whose copy of 
the Fravardin Yasht is evidently based upon that in F,. The greater part of 
the colophon of F, has been rewritten at a later date, because the last folio was 
worn out, but some of the earlier lines of the original colophon still remain 
attached to the end of the text, and have been accurately copied by the second 
writer; the handwriting of this Ms. has also been compared with that of 
Asadin's Ms, A Ke of the Shikand-gumani, written 21 years later, and the 
two writings are very much alike. ‘Ihe colophon of Pt; has also been rewritten. 
E1 is more modern, but its lF'ravardin Yasht was copied from Fi, and not from 
Jamasp Hakim’s Ms. So we must conclude that this Yasht had been at 
Nausari more than 131 years before Jamasp brought it to Surat. But I am 
not aware of its first arrival in India being recorded in the Rivayets. 

If the Parsis will only read and study Professor Geldner’s Prolegomena 
until they understand them, they will have little apprehension of his being led 
astray by false colophons, even if they existed, which is so rarely the case in 
Parsi Mss, that I do not remember to have met with a single one in my thirty 
years experince. Readers sometimes mis-understand them, but that is from 
want of experience. Philogists, like scientific men in general, are accustomed‘ to | 
be sceptical of first impressions, until they have thoroughly cross-examined 
them and considered all possible chances of error. 

There are some circumstances, connected with the relative position and 
intercourse of the Iranian and Indian Parsis, that require more attentive and 
impartial investigation than they have hitherto received. [t appears from the 
Epistles of Manushchihar, that in A. D 88!, or 230 yeare after the death of the 
last Parsi king of kings, there were still considerable Zoroastrian communities 
in Irán. Manushchihar himself was the supreme highpriest and special eontroll- 
er of those in Pars and Kirman, and he mentions Shiraz, Sirkan, Kirman, Rai, 
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and Sarakhs as still being head-quarters of the old faith These cities were 
distributed over the greater part of Persia, and we know, from the oldest 
eolophon of the Pahlavi Vendidad, that a Zoroastrian community was also 
living in Sagastan in A. D.1205. The Parsis were therefore numerous and 
prosperous in Iran, while their brethren were struggling to establish themselves 
in India. Down to the end of the ninth century, as we learn from the Dinkard, 
books VIII and IX, they still preserved in Iran nineteen Nasks of their sacred 
literature, out of the original twenty-one ; while in India, as we have seen, they 
had to be content with three in the imperfect state abolutely necessary for 
ordinary worship. 

From the tenth to the fifteenth century, so far as I am aware, Parsi his- 
tory is almost a blank. What do we know of it, except the long visits of Parsis 
to the Kanheri caves in A.D. 1009 and 1021; arrivals of priests at Nausari 
in 1142 and 1215 ; the returu of Mahyar in 1205 to Uchh in the Panjab, with 
a Pahlavi Vendidad MS., after residing six years in Sagastan ; the arrival of 
the Iranian priest Rustam Mihrapan after 1269, and his writing a Visperad at 
Anklesar in 1278 ; also of his great-grand nephew Mihrapan Kai-Khusro, wh» 
wrote two Pahlavi Yasnas, two Pahlavi Vendidads, and some other MSS., 
in 1323 and 1824, for Chahal Sang of Kambay, a deceased Parsi of whom no 
other record but some five of Mihrapan’s colophons has yet been found ; and 
the building of a brick dokhma at Broch in 1509? We may suppose that 
earlier Rivayets than that of 1478 must have been received in India. Is there 
no trace of them in the records or registers of remarkable events, the so-called 
Fihrists or Bar-masias, that used to be kept by many Parsi priests in India? 

In A.D. 1478 thesurviving Rivayets commenced, and it soon becomes 
evident thot the Parsis in Iran had. lost much of their influence, while those 
in India were improving their position. In 1511 four Iranian traders brought a 
Maktub to Gujerat, in which the Iranian Parsis estimate their own population 
in Sharfabad and Turkabad at 400, in Yezd at 500, in Kirman at 700, 
in Sistan at 2,700, and in Khurasan at 1,700 individuals (nafar). Supposing 
that nafar means “ father ofa family,” this total of 6000 nafar would imply 
a totai Parsi population, in the districts mentioned, of between 25,000 and 30,000, 
probably no more than then existed in India. 

If the Indian Dasturs of those times are to be blamed for inefficiency, be- 
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cause they made enquiries to ascertain if the customs and traditions of the 
Iranian Dasturs were the same as their own, how much more are the latter to 
be blamed for allowing nine tenths of their sacred literature, the Nasks, to be 
lost and destroyed between the tenth and fifteenth centuries ? No doubt, those 
were troublous times for Dasturs in Iran, but they did not all become ignorant, 
for many valuable Mss. were copied by some of them ; though the most import- 
ant were neglected and remained uncopied, from sheer want of energy, until 
they disappeared. And when the Indian Dasturs enquired about the Nasks in 
1478, they could only obtain a very brief statement of their general contents, 
which was only partially trustworthy. 

Itis not owing to à similar want of energy that the modern Parsis, with 
all the'r education, enterprise, and common-sense, have allowed, and are still 
allowing. the gradual destruction of many old documents, in the shape of 
Fihrists and other memoranda of old members of their community, which would 
constitute the sole material for much of their history, if complete copies of them 
were collected and preserved, by their own official leaders, for the future infor- 
mation and use of their community. 

I think you will find replies to all your questions in this letter, though 
not in the same order as you adopted; and you will see that it has been neces- 
sary to state the reasons for my opinions at some length. You are at liberty 
either to publish this letter, or to use it otherwise, as you please: and if yon 
wish for the newspaper euttings to be returned kindly let me know. 


Yours very truly, 
(Sp.) E. W. Wzsr. 


To Mancuers! PALANJI KUTAR, Esa. 





A HAPPY NAORCZ. 
(ZOROASTER'S MESSAGE.) 
BY 


Sorabjee Pestonjee Kanga Esq., Assistant Accountant General, 
H. H The Nizam's Government. 


1 


Ye, who from far and nigh have come to learn 
The Sacred Word of Mazda great and good, 
wend me your ears, your best attention turn 
To what I true reveal, and deeply brood 
O'er what you hear. If rightly understood, 
My message will your minds for ever close 
Against all teachings false and doctrines crude, 
All spurious faiths and superstitions gross, 
Which to the human soul are deadly foes. 


II. 


And first Ull tell you of the Spirits twain, 
The One that showers plenty and increase, 
Lhe other causer of all kinds of pain, 
Of doubts and fears, of foul and fell disease, 
From whieh there is no respite or release. 
In thought, precept, intelligence, and deed, 
They are opposed. Their nature disagrees ; 
The First inspires you with a noble creed, 
The second tempts you to deceit and greed. 
III. 
Almighty Mazda has divulged to me 
The knowledge best to guide man here below ; 
This wisdom pure I now convey to ye, 
From,which all earthly happiness will flow; 
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No harm will touch ye, and no grief yell know. 
But if His sovereign Word ye do not heed, 

Each day your sorrows and your woes will grow. 
Your lives will seethe in poverty and need ; 
From hell's grim Jaws your souls will ne'er be freed. 


IV. 


He is the Lord of all, all-knowing Wise, 
The Father of Àrmaiti, noble mind, 
The first and fruitful source, from which arise, 
All actions virtuous, all feelings? kind, 
That man to man in love and union bind. 
He seeth all and eannot be deceived; 
His holy Mathra ye will always find 
كر‎ mine of priceless treasures unconceived, 
If humbly sought and with true faith received. 


y: 


Ye, who with zeal obey His high commands, 
Perennial health and bliss shall sure attain ; 
Your work shall ever prosper in your hands, 
Your cherished objects ye shall always gain. 
Whilst in His service every nerve ye strain, 
Yell see His face, His gracious favours win ; 
116:11 smooth your rugged ways and make them plain. 
Lead virtuous lives, unsoiled by taint of sin, 
Your bodies clean, your hearts as pure within. 
VL. 
The Omnipotent's praises let us sing, 
He's Truth and Wisdom, Grace and matchless Might, 
Of all creation the Eternal King, : 
Whose ministers are the Amsháspands bright, : 
That in his presence stand in quenchless light. 1 
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Judicious, just, benevolent and brave, 

They guard the faithful and protect the right ; 
They guide the wand'ring, and the sinking save, 
Distressful tossed on life's tumultuous wave. 

Vik 


Ahurmazd’s laws are immutably fixed ; 
The righteous soul to paradise repairs, 
Wherein its lot is happiness unmixed. 
The evil soul is plunged in carking cares, 
In burning hell the direst tortures bears. 
In spite of hoarded gold, the miser grieves ; 
The bounteous in God's grace and bounty shares. 
His store is never less, he dreads no thieves, 
The more he gives, the more from Heaven receives. 


VIII. 


Nov offer up to Him your solemn songs, 
To the Omniseient Lord, who loveth all, 
To whom alone the universe belongs. | 
Good thought, good word, good deed, these words recall, 
They'll save ye from each lure, each snare, each fall 
Their magie charm will thrive you here below ; 
Hereafter, give you joys that never pall. 
To gain His grace divine do not be slow, 
Adhere to truth, the rest He will bestow. 


TX. 


Serve Him alone, discard all wicked Deevs, 

Whose ways are crooked and whose words are lies, 
Beware of Ahriman, who e'er deceives, 

And who with pleasing wiles your downfall tries; 

In Mazda trust, who with your prayers complies. 
He'll stand your friend, as he has always stood, 

If you stand true to this old teaching wise, 
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That truth's the daintiest feast, the highest good, 
And virtue is supreme beatitude. 


A 


So preached Zor'aster in the days of old, 
When Persia was the mistress of the world ; 
When Parsee monarchs sat on thrones of gold, 
When Kava’s glorious banner stood unfurled, 
And ’gainst all foes defiance hurled. 
Those days are gone, a world-wide empire’s past, 
And we are wand'rers by fortune whirled, 
But still those words are true from first to last, 
And they shall raise again a race down-cast. 


XI. 


A glorious legacy for us they are, 
Than thrones and crowns and kingdoms valued more ; 
Through storms and darkness, like a brilliant star, 
They guide us to bright Heaven’s blissful shore. 
They thrilled the hearts of heroes once before ; 
Let their inspiring echoes once more ring 
In Parsee ears, as in the days ot yore ; 
And on this happy Nowroze let them bring, 
To all that endless joy of which they sing. 


GosHa Manat KOUNTA, 
Hyderabad (Deccan,) l 














SAVANHACHA ARENAVACHA 
By Behramgore Tahmuras Anklesaria, Fsq., M. A. 


The م۸‎ ($34), Drvásp (314), Ram (3214) and Ashi (j34) Yasts contain the 
myth of two fair ladies Savanhà and Arenava. I will make an attempt to 
prove that they are the lranian representatives of the Greek constellations 
Andromeda and Kassiopeia. 

Professor Westergaard read the two words bearing the names ‘Sa van ha- 
vá cha and ‘ Ere na và cha.’ Dr. Geldner reads them ‘San ha và chi’ and ‘ A- 
ré na vá chi. 

‘San ha và chi’ is the reading of Fı (Abin), Eı (Drvásp) aud Fi, Pt: (Ram). 
Fi(Drvásp) has the last vowel of the word, i, added on the margin. Three 
MSS. only have got this reading, out of which two, Ex, Pti, also read the word 
as Sah ha vå cha in the Abin, and Pti has the latter reading in the Drvásp. 
Thus we see that only one MS. writer is consistent in sticking to the reading in 
all the places. Moreover there are five MSS. Fi, Pti, J10, Lis, Os, which have 
the latter reading. There are other readings too:—Sa van hâ cha, Sa van- 
ha vá cha. 

Ag to “A ré na và chi, it isthe reading of Fi, Pti, (A ban) and E: (Drvasp), 
all which three MSS., have A re na va cha in the Ram, thus as it were stultify- 
ing their own reading in the other places; E, Lis, (Aban), and مرگ‎ (Ram) also 
have A ré na vá cha. There are MSS. which have Eré na vå cha too. 

Both these words were formerly taken as common nouns by Spiegel (1863), 
Geldner and Harlez (1881), and it seems that after Darmesteter' pointed out the 
mistake in Europe they were taken as proper names of women and that may. 
explain Geldner's readings San ha vá chi and A ré na v& chi to accord with 
Firdusirs Saharnàz and Arnaváz. 

Of the Parsi translators who interpreted the text in India, the opinion of the 
first and the foremost, Anquetil’s teacher, Kumáná Dád-dárà of Surat, can be found 
in Anguetil’s translation (1771). Anquetil does not seem to have seen the two 


proper names in the text. 





1 See“ Études [raniennes," par James Darmesteter, Tome second, (1888) pp. 213-4. 
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Dastur Edulji Dárábji Jámásp-ásá published the translation of the Abin Yast 
in Gujarati in 1833. Dastur Edulji read the two words ‘ suanghuaété érenuaéché’ 
aud translated them as two adjectives qualifying Thraétaona and meaning 
‘UUA AYAU EARL, “speaker of truthful words.” Dastur Ardesar Mullan- 
Firüzjiná followed Dastur Edulji’s translation in 1861. 

In 1866, after the commencement in India of the Avesta studies on a 
scientific basis, initiated by the late Mr. K. R. Cama, Ervad Seheriarji Dadabhai 
Bharucha, perhaps for the first time, declared the two words, Savaühavácha and 


Erénavacha, as the names of the two sisters of Jamsid “whom Zah&k kept in his 
palace and who were delivered by Faridün."" 


Soon after this, in 1872, Dastur Erachji Sohrabji Mehrjirana and Ervad 
Minocheherji Sapurji Vachha published their Yast-bá-m'ani, Vol. II, in which the 


two words are taken as proper names. 


My revered father Ervad Tahmuras, in his Gujarati translation of the Aban 
Yast published in 1874, translated the two words as proper names.? 


As an interesting study in the evolution of transtation, I will quote here the 
translations of the various Parsi translators, and that of Anquetil as being inspired 
by his Parsi Ustad Kumana Dád-dárá : 

“ Maintenant aidez-moi, dites que je vive hereux et grand, que mon corps vive 


dans ce monde avec pureté et sans mal.” — Zend Avesta, par M. Anquetil du 
Perron, Tome second, p. 169, (1771). 


“ ۵۵ اذك باه‎ © Seals AVA 93010 Hue امه‎ xu AYA Sas YF 8 As saye: 
Yer WAAL VelrHiai 5 As wa vad CA FP YXg Miete "—À vün-Yast-bá-m'ani, by 
Herbad Edulji Dastur Darabji Jamasp-Asa, p. 60, (1833). 


1 ‘Zartoshti Abhyas/ by K. R. Camaji, p. 345, (1866-68). 


2 See Ardvi-Sür Yast-bá-m'ani, transtated by Ervad Tahmuras Dinshah Anklesaria, (7-7-1 874), Bombay. 
In a note on 5 34, Ervad Tahmuras says: “ Erenavicha and Savanhácha were both certain ladies and they were 
specimens of beauty of their time, As to who these ladies were, it appears from the Avesta that they were 
both beloved of Zahák, and Zahák had kept them hidden ina place of concealment. In most of the Sah- 
námahs published here (in Bombay), they are said to be the sisters of Jamsid, but in the Sah námah published 
in Paris in 1838 with French Translation by the French Savant Mohl, they are mentioned as the daughters of 
Jamstd, Whatever may be the case, none of these statements cau be believed as in this passage of the Avesta 
it is said that Faridûn married them Because, after the fall of Jamsid, Zahák took both these ladies away with 
him ; he ruled for 1000 years, thereafter, along with Zahák's kingdom, these two ladies, too, were handed over 
to Faridün ; Then, in spite of the age of these two ladies, being almost as old as that of Zahák, young ۸ 
married them and had children begotteu of them !” 
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DRE nS Rs vy ls B dê ¢ "is AA sed s ¢ 27 Ald 34420 as sayed 
ghaiai Ver AAA a etl mA GAA aa 26.7 = Khordah- Avesta-ba-m‘ani, by 
Dastur Ardesar bin Vullé Rustamji Mulla Firuziina, pp. 368.369, (A. Y. 1230). 

“aA da مان‎ wal sS AAA A (ARAL ) مد‎ AA wArddioy 5 RL Alor 
YAYA ALUN WA PAL AAA Weel 85 APA "uas vata ¢ BBA aig." — Yast-bá-m'ani, 
Vol Il, by Eruchji Dastur Sohrabji Meherjiranana and Ervad Minocheherji 
Sapurji Vachha, p. 55, (1872). 

“AA GA sup (Ray) حبس‎ Alaaa ) aday ) للك‎ ad A PARAL, PAL اه‎ 
geai ov-w Ad AA giv wer aad D, WA PAA Belly BML wi Waal 
ah 8, dai g WRI SAMÎ عالت‎ (orat Haq’) yen vin, Yast-ba-m‘ani, by Ervad Tahmuras 
Dinshah Auklesaria, p. 35, (1874). 

“ له‎ Ray au addy (dad) dH A aly, Fa (PA) gaid Sl vii 
UGA Akai aN B, (aa ) PAU ممايعك‎ Gui meal (el B) (AMPA) © Bed maa 
estat 2p. )."— Khordah Avesta, by Ervad Kavasji Edalji Kanga, P 256, (First Ed. 
1880, Fifth Edi. 1902). 

I take these two words to be two proper names, but 1 consider that the 
cha at the end of both the names is the conjunctive particle, the names d being 
Savanhá and ۸ ۲ ۵۱ ۶ ۲ ۵ ۰ 

I take Arénav& (=Sans. arnava=foaming, restless) as the nymph in the 
ocean of air. Cf. RV, I, 19, 7, ‘samudram arnavam,’ “the waving sea’; Ib. I, 
85, 9, ‘apim arnavam, ‘‘a flood of the waters.” Cf. also Y. IX, 22, ‘arénéum,’ 
which Ervad Kavasji Kanga takes to mean ''the race-course,’ and Dr. Ch. 
Bartholomae translates into German '' Kampf, Wettkampf." 

The other name may possibly be Sanhavá, as appears from its persicized 
form Saharnáz, but if it is Savanha, I may see in the name some connection 
with the Avesta *Sávanh', and it may be derived from the “ans. ‘savas’ = ‘udaka’ 
—''water"; ef. Vedic ‘Savasa,’ the name of Indra's mother, (RV. 8,45,5.) 

Arénavá and Savanha may thus be two sprites residing in the ocean of air: 
1) “ the sea-born" and 2) * the watery.” 

There are three words in the sentence, za z ûi té ê, Gaé th y à i tê, 
abdótémóé, which require careful interpretations. | | 

Ervad Kavasj takes 'zazáiti to be a derivative of ‘zan’ =°“ to beget," 
meaning “ the bearer of children." Prof. Ch. Bartholomae takes the word to be 
an infinitive form meaning ‘zur zeugung von Kindern'— for the HEURE of 


children.” Dr. Geldner attributed almost the same meaning to the word : “zur 


1 
1 
~*~ 
j 
1 
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fortpflanzung."  Allother Parsi translators seem to have derived the word in 
the same manner. | 

Prof. Darmesteter says in his ‘Etudes Iraniennes’: ! 

“ Le mot zazáitéé est obscur; l'on ne voit pas à quel membre de phrase il se 
rapporte. Je le traduirais trés hypothétiquement “pour les faire sortir," zâ 
étant traduit en pehlvi par shabkintan, persan هشكن‎ emittere" 

I take the word 'zazáiti to be the same as the Vedic ' jajhjháti'—"dasbing, 
splashing or rushing,waters," which, according to Monier-Williams, is an ono: 
matopoetie word formed like a pres. part. from a supposed <6 

The variant readings of the word are zazâtéê, zazáitéó, zatáté6, zazáité ; 
out of these 'zazáité' seems to me to be correct. 

The readings of the next word are as follows: In Fi, Pti, Ei, P13, Kio 
(^ bin), Fı, Ei(Lrvásp. it is g a ê th y ûi tê ;jin Llisgaéthaité; in JM, 
2 و 6 ۲ 1 ۲۶ ظ 5 6 و‎ other forms being gaéthy4iti; gaêthyêûicha 
(Kı) : تا 6 هام ۵۱۵1 ط11 وج‎ ۲ 8۸1 | 

On the strength of M Lz (Drvásp), Dr. Geldner reads the word g a êt h- 
y4i.té (Abin). Prof. Westergaard keeps و‎ a êt h y & ich a of Kix. I think 
'gaéthyáité' or ‘gaéthyditi’ is the correct form, from the crude form ‘gaéthyat.’ 
It seems to occur only once in the Avesta literature. 

Of the next word, 'Abdótém?' is the reading in all the MSS. (Aba’n and 
Ram, where one MS. has a b d ótà mé m ). The word occurs only once in the 
Avesta literature Ervad Kavasji takes it to mean * inaesessible," “a deep 
cavern.” Dr. Ch. Bartholomae has 'trefflichste, “most excellent". Darmesteter, 
reading 'gaéthyáicha yói abdétemé’ translates “et qui sont la merveile du 
monde," suggesting that “ Abda est le parsi awad, pehlvi 3», persan i, 
,انفده‎ 0:05 wo! “admirer.” The Parsi empirical translators before 1866 
translated it as “ living a virtuous life." 

I take the word ‘abda’=ap-da=‘‘giving water"; cf. Pers. ©! “cloud”. 
Thus ‘abdé-téma’ might mean “yielding water the most. ' 

The verb 'azáni' of the sentence is in four MSS. (Drvásp) written ‘an4ni.’ 
I think it is owing to the curious mode of writing n almost equal to z in the old 
MSS. that this mistake has taken place. I may take ‘az’ here to mean “to carry 
away.” Dastur Ardesar Mull& Firàzjiná reads the word 'zánü' and translates it 
“that is Zohak.” Dastur Jámásp-ásá has the same translation, but the reading 


of the word is correct. 





1 Tome second, p. 215, n. 4. 
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Ï take ‘vanta’=“‘the two wives" following the later Parsi translators ; 
cf. Sk. ‘vanita. Dastur Mulla Firfizjina read it ‘vaitaé’, translating it " I may 
smite”, and Dastur E. Jámásp-ásá has “ in order to smite’. 

After accounting for the value of words, I translate the sentence thus : 

I (Thraétaona) may also carry away his (^zi Daháka's) two wives 
Savanhé and Arénavà, who are the fairest of the celestial bodies (kehrpa) 
the most watery material rushing ‘ocean of air.’ 

The Persian forms of the two names, Savańhâ and Arénavá, as occurring 
in Firdusi's Sàh-náàmah, Mojmal Tawárikh and SyAvakhsh-naémah, are Sahar- 
náz and Arnaváz. 

In Tabari 205,17 the names are Sanawáz and Arwanáz. 

As regards the addition of the last z in these Persian proper names, it 
should be noted that it seems to be the practice in the later Pahlavi dialect 
to embody in the word the conjunctive cha appended to some of the Avesta 
Proper names: e.g., Pahl. Tarich=Av. Taurvi-cha. Pahl. Zarich = Av. Zairi-cha. 
Pahl. Airij=Av. Airya-cha. 

Thus from Tabari's ‘Sanaw4z’ I am led to suppose that either the reading 
Sahhavá or Savanha is correct, the latter being preferable. 

The Avesta mentions them only as the 'vaüta/ of the Azi Daháka, 
whom Thraétaona wished to earry away. The Pahlavi literature does not 
seem to contain any reference to the two ladies. Firdusi's Sàh-námah contains 
more details. 

I will give a summary of the story of the two ladies as given by Firdusi : 

King Jamsid had two sisters (daughters?) named Saharnáz and Arnawáz. 
When Dahhák defeated Jamsid, the two were handed over to him, the dragon- 
faced. After Dahhák had ruled for 960 years, he saw, one long dark night, three 
warriors in a dream. He unfolded to Arnawáz the details of the dream. At her 
advice, he invited learned soothsayers to foretell the forebodings of the dream. One 
of them named Zirak boldly predicted the fate of Dahhák at the hands of F aridün, 
who would raise the arms in order to avenge the death of his father. Farának, the 
mother of Faridán, entrusted her son after the death of her husband Atbin, to the 
owner of a meadow in which the cow Purmáyah was. After three years, Dahhák came 
to know of Faridiin’s place of concealment. Fardnak soon removed Faridün from 
the meadow to the Mount Alburz and entrusted him to a pious man. When Faridàn 
became sixteen years of age, he came to his mother and learnt from her his father's 
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name and parentage and of his cruel death at the hands of the cooks of Dahhák, who 
fed the two serpents on hisshoulders, every day, with the brains of two human beings. 
Faridàu with his two elder brothers, Kayanis and Purmáyah went to fight against 
Dahhák on the day Khurdád. They came to the place where the Arab troops were 
kept, where the Yazdá-worshippers dwelt. A well-wisher of the place, a veritable 
Sarüs came from heaven and taught Faridáün the art of magic (afsün). Thence he 
directed his course towards the river called Arvand in the Pahlavani' 
language, which is named Dajlah in Arabic. On reaching the Arvand, he asked the 
keeper of the river to take him over to the opposite shore with his army. As the 
keeper refused to do so without the mandate of the king (Dahhak), Faridûn wrathful 
at the keeper’s words jumped into the river with his horse ‘Gulrang’ and his 
co-mates followed him on the back of their swift horses. After swimming across 
the river, all the warriors, on alighting at the shore, turned their steps towards 
Bait-ul-mukaddas, which they called Gang-daz-hukht? in the Pahlavani tongue, 
which is called ‘the Holy House’ in Arabic. On nearing the city, at the 
distance of a mile, FaridQv saw the palace of the Azdah&á (= Dragon}. With 
the bull-headed mace, he killed the guards watching the palace, the sorcerers 
and the ‘divs’ that were within the palace and sat on the throne of the worshipper 
of sorcery. He brought, out of the harem, black-eyed and sun-taced idols. Then 
the sisters (daughters?) of king Jamsid shed tears and asked Faridfin who he was 
and recounted unto him what trouble and calamities they suffered on account of the 
wicked dragon holding the faith of Ahriman. On hearing from Faridàn his name, 
the story of his adventure and his resolution to take the revenge of his father’s 
death, Arnaváz soon recognized him as the man of whom Dahhak had seen 
the dream and greeted him as the killer of the Dragon as predicted by the 
Sooth-sayer Zirak. Gandaraw,* one of the well-wishers of Dahhák ran up to him 
and informed him of what had happened. Dahh&k hastened to regain his 
lost possession. On arriving at his palace, when Dahhák saw the two 
damsels, Saharndz and  Arnawáz, plotting with Faridfn against his life, 
he drew out his sharp sword out of the sheathe, and without a word or expla- 
nation he rushed against the two damsels. Faridüu, swift as the wind, laid his 
hand on the bull-headed mace, smote it on the head of Dahhàk and cracked his 


Hi ero he 
helmet into two. The auspicious Saris came running and said: “ Do not kill, for 
۱۱۷۱۵۱۱۲۱۸۸ UR eS CE A ار ی‎ 
1 Pahlavi, 
2 Avesta‘ Kvirinta ۰ è ۲ 
3 Of. Avesta Gandareva in the Yasts Abai aad ‘Lamy hd, 
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his time has not come ; tie him, thus broken, like a stone; carry him till you reach 
two narrowing mountains ; a prison within the narrow passage of the mountains will 
be good for him." As soon as Faridün heard this, he did not tarry long. he 
prepared a noose out of a lion's skin and bound his two hands and waist in chains, 
so that even a fighting elephant might not remove his fetters. The soldiers of 
Faridàu then brought out the Dragon enchained with a noose on the back of a 
camel to the Mount Shirkhvén. When Faridán, drove him within the mountain and 
desired to tbrow him headlong, the auspicious Saris came up and told a secret in 
Faridün's ears: ** Take the captive up tothe mount Damavand away from the 
Arab hordes; take with you none but those without whom you cannot do." 
F'aridün, therefore, brought Dahhak and imprisoned him in the mount Damá- 
vand. He selected a narrow passage in the mountains and observed a cave the 
bottom of which was invisible. He nailed his brain without injuring it with 
heavy nails and mannacled his hands on to the mountain. When Fariddn 
became fifty years of age, three sons were born of him, two by Saharnáz and the 
youngest by Arnaváz. 

This summary from the story of the S$áh-námah, en must have been 
taken from the old Pahlavi legends which do not seem to be extant, put in brief, 
states that Arnawáz (Avesta ‘Arénava’) and Saharnaz (Avesta 'Savanhá) were 
two sisters (according to some MSS., daughters) of Jamsid (Avestá ‘ Yima 
khshaéta’), whom Dahhak (Avesté Azi Dahaka, the dragon with three mouths, 
three heads and six eyes) kept in his palace at Kang-dazhukht (Avesta ‘Kvirinta 
duzita'). Faridfin relieved them, a thousand years less one day after their capture, 
from the distressful dungeon, haviug arrived thither on his gallant steed 
‘Gulrang’, and married them at the age of 18. The two damsels gave birth to 
three sons, one of whom begotten of Arnawáz and named Airij (Avesta ‘Airya’) 
became the forefather of the Iranians (7. e., the Persians). 

[ find in this story a corroboration with the fate of the Greek king 
Kepheus’ daughter Andromeda, enchained to a rock from whence she was 
delivered by Perseus. | 

Kepheus, son of Belus, was king of ZBthiopia. His wife Kassiopeia 
boasted of being fairer than the Nereids, t.e., the Sea-nymphs. Poseidon, the God 
of the sea, sent a flood and a Sea-monster Cetus who can be satisfied only with 
human blood, in order to punish the profanity.  Andrómedá was the daughter 
of Kepheus by Kassiopeia and Kepheus was compelled to chain her toa rock on 
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the shores, as the oracle of Ammon promised a riddance of the plague, should 
Andromeda be thrown to the Sea-monster. Perseus, son of Zeus and Danae, res- 
cued Andromeda, Kepheus having promised her to him in marriage. By 
Andromeda he had one daughter and six sons, the eldest of whom Persés was 
regarded as the ancestor of the Perseidae. Athena set her among the stars.! 
It seems that the Æthiopian King Kepheus of the Greek myth represents 
the Avesta Yima  Khshaéta. The boast of Kepheus’ wife Kassiopeia has 
its counterpart in the Avesta account of the Khvarena departing from 
Yima on account of his untruthful statement and selfarrogation.? The flood 
brought about by Poseidon as alleged in the Greek myth can be com- 
pared to “the wicked winter” of Vendidád Pargard 2, against which Ahura 
Mazda cautioned Yima to prepare, after the completion of 900 years of his rule, 
in an assembly which was convened in the famous Airyana Vaója, on the margin 
of the river ‘Good Dajty4.’ The Sea-monster, Cetus, who can be satisfied only 
with human blood, referred to in the Greek myth, may be the Greek prototype 
of the Avesta three-mouthed, three-headed, six eyed serpent, the Azi 
Daháka, Firdausi's Azdah4, on whose shoulders two serpents grew up on account 
of the kisses of Iblis (Ahriman). The Greek hero Perseus who delivered 
Andromeda from the chains can be equated with the Avesta Thraétaona 
who carried away the two fair damsels  Savanhá and  Arénavá, the 
daughters of Jamsid from the hold of ‘the stinging serpent.’ The 
heroine of this Greek myth, AÁndró-medá, seems to be the Median (7?) Arénavá, 
and her mother Kassiopeia may be taken as her companion named 
Savanha in the Avesta story. The steed ‘Gulrang’ of Faridin (Thraétaona), 
mentioned only in Firdusi's epic, has a right to be identified with Pegasus, 
“the winged steed of the fountain," begotten by Poseidon ; he sprang forth from | 
the bleeding body of his mother Medusa, when she was killed by Perseus. It is i 
interesting to note that Pegasus had a twin brother Chrysáór, who had a son 
named Géryon, a giant with three heads and powerful wings; this shows that 
three-headed monsters are not uncommon in the Greek mythology. 
Andro: Meda, the Median Andro, the ancestress of the famous line of 
Perseidae, seems to have something in her name which is common to that of 
Arónavá, the Avestan sprite of the ocean of air. The Median Andró's marriage 


1 Dictionary of Classical Antiquities, from the TTD f DE Oskar TT ime Nettleship, M. A., Ac mad 
J.E. Sandys, Litt. D. (1899). 
9 Zamyád Yast, 34 aq. 
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with Perseus and begetting Persés, the ancestor of the Perseidae, bear a striking 
resemblance to the marriage of Arnaváz with Faridün and her begetting Airya, 
the ancestor of the Iranians. In fact, the very names Perseus and Persés seem 
to evidence the faet of their having been borrowed from the Iranian community. 
The Saris of heaven referred to in Firdusi’s epic as teaching magie to 
Faridün, may be compared to the Greek Athena showing to Perseus Medusa’s 
head in the mirror of her shield, while she guided his hand for the blow. The 
advice of Saris to Faridün to tie Dahhák broken (ke a stone, may be compared 
to Perseus, at Athena's instruction, turning Polydectes and his friends into stone, 
by the sight of the Medusa's head. 

If we now turn to Vedic mythology we find the same tale rehearsed in an 

‘Indian garb. According to the Vedas (10,8), ‘Trita Aptya, knowing his paternal 

weapons and urged by Indra fought against and slew Visvarüpa, the three- 
headed son of Tvastr and released the cows.” Again in RV. 10, 99, we are 
told that Trita slew the loudly roaring three-headed six-eyed demon with iron- 
pointed bolt. Then RV. I, 32 gives the story of “the Waters, the wives of the 
destroyer guarded by Ahi, that stood obstructed, but by slaying Vrtra, Indra 
set open the eave that had confined them.”! 

From these three quotations of the Rig Veda, it can be seen that the Ahi 
Vrtra of the Vedas is a being that can be equated with the Azi Daháka of the 
Avesta ; “the Waters, the wives of the destroyer,’ may be the two damsels 
Areénavá and Savanhá, the wives of Azi Daháka, and Trita Àptya can be equated 
with ‘Thraétaona Athwyánóis. 

The Satapatha Bráhmana mentions Ekata, Dvita aud Trita as three sons 
of Agni born from the waters. In Rig Veda I, 105,  l'rita, fallen into the well, 
invokes the gods for succour ; he, (l'rita Nptya) also praises the seven rays of 
the Sun for his extrication from the well, when the ribs of the well close round 
him, like the rival wives of one husband." According to Sayana, Ekata, Dvita 
and Trita are three brother Hiis, Trita being cast into a well by the first two. 

This Indian story bears resemblanee to that of the two brothers of 
Faridün plotting against his life by hurling a stone over him when he was asleep 
at the foot of the mountain.? 

1 For the Vedic quotations I am indebted to Tukürám Tatya’s Edition of the Rigveda-Sanhita (1887), The 


Vedarthayatna, Vols. I-IV. (1876-1881), H. H. Wilson's Rig-Veda Sanhita, Vols. I-IV, (1850-1866), and A. A. 
Macdonell’s * Vedic Mythology" (1897), in the Grundriss der Indo-Arischen Philologie und Altertumskunde. 


2 See A. A. Macdonell’s “ Vedic Mythology’’, pp. 68-69. 
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Rig Veda I, 163 refers to a horse springing from the firmament or from 
the water, having the wings of the falcon, that was given to Trita by Yama, 
whom Trita harnessed, whose reins were seized by Gandharba. The horse's 
mane is of gold ; his feet are of iron, and he is fleet as thought. The ‘‘he-goat,’ 
his brother is led in front of him and “the prayerful sages ’ follow him behind. 

This horse can be compared with Faridin’s Gulrang on whose back 
F'aridàn crosses the waters of the celestial river Arvand in order to save the two 
daughters of Jamsid. Yama’s giving the horse to Trita, as stated in the Veda, 
may be accounted tor from the story of the Sáh-n&mah where Arnaváz and 
Saharnaz are called the daughters of Jamsid. 

The Atharva Veda Sanhita (11, 4, 6) refers to Apó Devi, a constellation 
named “the waters” located in the North with the Saptarshi, and the Asvalayana 
Grhya Stra (1, 7, 22) mentions along with the Saptarshi and the Dhruva, the 
Arundhati of the North. Arundhati is the wife of Vasishtha, one of the 
Saptarshis, the seven prayerful sages, representing the seven stars of the Great 
Bear, and is, by some native interpreters, taken to represent the Northern 
constellation Kassiopeia the Queen. It is possible that the ۵ Devi is 
Andromeda resting by the side of Arundhati." 

Moreover we have another post- Vedic legend of Naga, who can be equated 
with the Avesta Daháka, if derived from the root dah, a fabulous serpent 
demon having a human face with the tail of aserpent. He is born of Kadru, 
wife of Kasyapa, in order to people pátála, the region below the earth. 

It is possible that this post- Vedic naga is a transformation of the Vedio 
Ahi Vrtra representing the Draco of the sky, dwelling in the region below the 
Earth. 

Finally, the reference to Gandaraw in Firdusi's story does not seem un- 
warranted. The Gandharba of the Vedas is a being hostile to Indra and is 
'visvà-vasu, (possessing all goods" just like the rich Gandaraw of Firdusi. He 
seems to be localized in the high region of air or sky. He is the lover on whom 
amiles the Apsarás, the female sprite moving in the waters. It is possible that 
Gandaraw was the keeper of the place of captivity of Arnaw&z and Saharnáz, and 
Gandharaw's hostillty to Indra must have consisted in helping ۷ هجام‎ against 


the attack of Indra. 





1 See Udaya Narain Singh’s Hindi ‘Translation of Surya Siddhanta, pp. 37 su. 
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This is a cursory attempt to shew that the Avestá Arenava and 
Savaühá are two Northern constellations, same as the Greek Andromeda 
and Kassiopeia and the Vedic *ápah,' the wives of the Destroyer, are 
a distant reference to them. If the translation I offer of the Avesta 
' zazáitéó abdôtèmê’ be correct, there is no doubt that the author of the 
Yasts conceived them as aerial nymphs located in the region of the stars. The 
story of a human being with three heads and six eyes ruling over Iran for one 
thousand years less one day and his beautiful wives, kept in prison all the 
while, being freed from captivity by a young hero eighteen years of age, and 

giving birth to sons after marrying the young hero, can only be intelligibly 
explained on the hypothesis of their being placed in the region of the starry 
heavens by an old community, whose chief enjoyment was that of gazing 
the starry heavens and naming the celestial inmates residing therein. It is 
possible that the Indo lranians as the first star gazers must have given, during 
their stay in the North, the names of Yima, Azi Dahaka, Arénava, Savanha and 
Thraétaona to the Northern constellations of the royal group, which names 
must have been corrupted or translated into the language of the country 
where they were transplanted, after being mutilated in transit by a foreign com- 
munity such as that of the Semites. Not only do the names, but even the whole 
story, undergo a transformation according to tho tastes of the narrators of the 
tale and their environments, although the root-idea could not be much altered. 

It is interesting to note the allocation of the place where the event is supposed 
to have taken place. Firdusi mentions Faridün as crossing the river Arvand in 
order to reach the place of concealment of  Arnawáz and Saharndz, and the 
Mount Alburz as his place of refuge till he became eighteen years of age. This 
mount Alburz must be the mythical mount which, as the Baindahisn says, surrounds 
the whole world, and the river Arvand is one of the two rivers, the Aréng and the 
Véh, which according to the Baindahisn, flowing from the North, envelope the whole 


world and return to their original source. The Arvand, which is a Persian corrup- 


tion of Arêng, is the river Aranha, Kanha, of the Avesta, same as the Vedic ۰ 

[t is possible that such a feeble attempt as this to interpret a rare myth of 
the Avesta may open a new vista of thought with regard to the exegesis and inter- 
pretation of Avesta myths and I, therefore, make bold to publish this paper in 
the Jubilee volume of the Sir Jamshedji Jijibhai Zartósti Madressa, to which I 
am so much indebted for being initiated into the Avesta -Pahlavi studies. 








APPENDIX. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE JUBILEE CELEBRATIONS OF THE 
SIR JAMSETJEE JEJEEBHOY ZARTHOSTI MADRESSA. 


In December 1912, I called a meeting of the past and present pu»ils of the 
Madressa by means of a public announcement in the Parsee Papers, and by a 
circulatory letter addressed to most of the past pupils of the Madresa. The 
meeting was held on 17th December 1912, at the Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Parsee 
Benevolent Institution. A committee ofthe following gentlemen, with power 
to add to their number, was appointed to organize the Jubilee celebrations. 


1. Shams ul-Ulma Dastur Darabji Peshotanji Sanjana, B.A. 
Dastur Rustamji Jamsetji. 


tz 


3. Dastur Dr. Manekji N. Dhala, M.A., Ph. D. 
4. Dr. Manekji Bomonji Davar, B A., Ph. D. 

5. The Late Ervad Edalji Kersaspji Antia. 

6. Ervad Sheriarji Dadabhoy Bharucha. 

7. Miss Bhicaiji Ardesir Engineer, M.A., L.L. B. 
8. Mr. Behramgore Tehmuras Anklesaria, M.A. 
9. ,, Pestonji Cowasji Motiwslla, M.A. 

10. , Framji Hormasji Arjani. 


. Naib Dastur Noshirwan Kaikobad Aderbad. 
. Mr. Hormasji Dinshaw Gharda, B.A., L.L. B. 
Framji Dosabhoy Wadia, ۰ 
„ Maneksha Nowroji Dastur, M.A. 
Gushtasp Kaikhosru Nariman. 
16. , Dhunjishaw Meherjeebhoy Madon, M. A., L.L.B. 
17. , Shams-ul.Ulma Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A. 
At the subsequent meeting of the committee, the following. names were 
added. | 
18, Mr. Khodabux Edalji Poonegar, B. A, 
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19. Mr. Maneksha Nuserwanji Dastur, M. A. 

The Committee appointed Shams-ul-Ulma Dastur Darabji Poshotanji 
Sanjana B. A. as its President and myself as its Secretary, and re- 
solved to celebrate the Jubilee in the following ways :— 

1. To issue a Jubilee Volume. l 


bo 


To hold a Jashan on the Jubilee occassion and offer thanks-giving 
prayers. ERE 
. To get a Prize-giving Exhibition held on the occasion. | 

4. To present an address to Sir Jamsetjee Jojeebhoy Bart., the present 

holder of the title of the great man whose name the Betitation bears. 

5. To have a eroup-photo of the Trustees, Teachers and Pupils of the 

Madresa. 

6. To hold a Literary Conversazione, where coins, old manuscripts, ۰ 

pertaining to Iranian literature may be exhibited. 

7. To start a fund for the Jubile» celebrations. 

The Jubilee Celebration Fund, opened according to the last item, amounted 
to Hs. 1,343. 

In accordance with these resolutions, a group photo was taken on 3rd 
March 1918, with the kind permission of the Principal, in the rear compound 
of the Elphinstone High School. The Conversazione was held at the Sir Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy Parsee Benevolent Institution, between 5-30 and 7-30 p.m. on 3rd March. 
An address was given to Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Bart., on the occasion. Thanks- 
giving Jashan-Service was held at the. Seth Hormusji Bomonji Wadia Fire 
Temple at 9-45 a.m. on 4th March. It was conducted by Shams-ul- Ulm Dastur 
Darabji Peshotanji Sanjana B.A. The Prize Distribution was held on the evening 
of the same day at 5-45, when the Hon'ble Mr. Claude Hill, I. C. S, the Senior 
member of the Executive Couneil of the Government of Bombay, presided. 

I give below an account of the two evening functions—the Conversazione 
and the Prize Distribution —as given by the Times of India, in its issues of 4th 
and 5th March 1913. 

The Times of India of Tuesday 4th March 1913. 
THE ZARTHOSTI MADRESSA JUBILEE CELEBRATIONS. 

“The first of the series of celebrations organized in connection with the fifty 
years: jubilee of the Sir J. .ل‎ Zarthosti Madressa was held on Monday in the 
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Sir.J. J. Benevolent Institution, Hornby Road, Bombay. The institution, 
which has turned out 570 scholars during its existence, was founded 
in the year 1863 by the Dowager Lady Awanbai Jamsetji Jijibhoy, in 
memory of her husband the first Baronet bearing the name, for the spread of the 
knowledge of the Iranian languages in general and the Zoroastrian religion in 
particular among the members of the Parsi community. A conversazione was 
arranged on Monday by the past and present students of the Madressa at which 
a large number of Parsi ladies and gentlemen were present. There were also a 
few Europeans including the Hon. Sir Richard Lamb. The function took the 
form of an exhibition onasmall scale of rare books and coins relating to the 
Iranian literature and history and a presentation of an address to the Hon. 
Sir Jamsetji Jijibhoy. 

“In opening the proceedings, Shams-ul-ulma J.J. Modi gave an interesting 
account of the exhibits displayed in the hall. The most attractive of these was 
a manuscript copy of Dantes “Divine Comedy" in Italian about 562 years old, 
side by side with the copy of “Arda Viraf Nameh,’ a Persian book, which is sup- 
posed by some to be the source from which the Italian poet drew his inspirations. 
The Italian manuscript is a copy made from the original within thirty years 
of Dante's death. It was presented to the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society by Mountstuart Elphinstone in 1827 as its President. Apparently, 
it remained unrecognised and neglected in the lumber-room of the Society's 
library for a long time, until at last Sir George Birdwood was appointed 
secretary of the Society. It seems that while ransacking the room for some 
book Sir George came across the manuscript and immediately recognising 
its worth had it placed among the rare books of the library. He estimates 
its value at one lakh of rupees, an offer to purchase it for Rs. 30,000 
being only rejected in recent years. Then there are coins of Sassanian and 
Parthian Kings worth an inspection. Mr. Modi announced that it was 
intended to bring out a memorial volume in connection with the jubilee of the 
institution to which the savants of Europe and America had been invited to con- 
tribute and for which he also asked contributions from the past anl present 
students of the Madressa. | 

“Ervad Sheriarji D. Bharucha, one of the oldest members of the Madressa, 
then read the address of the past and present students. It referred to the foun- 
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dation of the institution by the Dowager Lady Awanbai and to the interest 
which had been taken in its work by the different members of Sir Jamsetji's 
family during the past fifty years. It recorded their sense of gratitude t» these 
and other members of the community for the help rendered by them to the 
institution, ineluding the late Mr. Rustomii Jamsetji, Jijibhoy, the late Mr. 
Sorabji Shapurji Bengalee, the late Mr. .كل‎ R. Cama, Dr. Mane:kji B. Davar, 
the late Dastur Dr. Peshotan B. Sanjana, the first principal of the institution, 
and his successor Dastur Darab P. Sanjana In conclusion. they prayed that God 
Almighty might give long life, health and happinessto the present Sir Jamsetjee 
and enable him to take an ever-increasing interest in this institution, and that 
it might bring more and more benefit to the community and honour to the 
glorious name of his illustr ious family. 

“The address was put in a beautifully designed silver casket and presented 
to Sir Jamsetji. 

(The following is the full text of the address). 
To 
Tus ۲۱۵ 8 
SIR JAMSEIJEE JEJEEBHOY, BART. 
HONOURABLE Sim, 

On this auspicious occasion of the fifty years Jubilee of the Sir Jamsetjee 
dejeebhoy Zarthoshti Madressa, we, the past and present students of the [nstitu- 
tion, beg to approach you, through our Committee appointed for the purpose, 
and to give an expression to our most sincere feelings of gratitude for all the 
advantages of learning that we have received at the Institution. During the 
last 25 years, the Madressa has rendered useful help to the local Colleges 
affiliated to the Bombay University, as it teaches the course preseribed in the 
Avesta, Pahlavi and old Persian Languages for the different University 
Examinations. 

The Institution was founded in 1833, by your great grand- mother, the 
Dowager Lady Awanbai Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, in memory of her illustrious 
husband, the first Sir Jamsetjee, that great and good man, whose honoured 
memory the whole of the Parsee Community, whether of Bombay or elsewhere, 
cherishes with feelings of respect, love and gratitude. 
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We revere with feelings of thankfulness the memory of the distinguished 
lady, who founded the Institution and the memory of your grand-uncle, another 


great and good man, thelate Mr. Rustomjee Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, who took a 


very active part in advising the Dowager Lady to found the Institution and 
evinced great interest in its welfare in the early years of its existence. 

Since then, your honoured predecessors in title, and you, Sir, have taken 
great interest in the welfare of the Institution and have showed great solicitude 
for its advancement. For all this, we most respectfully and sincerely beg to 
express our deep gratitude. 

This Institution, and the Translation Fund which bears the honoured 
name of Sir Jamsetjee, have done a good deal of good to our community, by the 
spread of the knowledge of our Iranian languages in general, and of our Zoroas- 
trian Religion in particular. 

The register of the Madressa shows, that during the pet fifty years, about 

570 students joined the Institution. Of these, a large number finished the five 
years’ course of the Institution. Out of this number, a good many have taken 
an active part in the spread of the knowledge of our religion and our religious 
languages. For all these benefits, the Parsee Community is highly indebted 
to this Institution. 

We record our sense of obligation to all the members of the Sir Jamsetjee 
family, and to all other generous donors, among whom the honoured name of 
the late Mr. Khurshedjee Furdoonjee Parekh stands at the top, for their !iberal 
endow ments. 

We take this opportuuity to record our thankfulness to the past and 
present Trustees of the Parsee Punchayet, who have taken a great interest in 
the welfare of the Institution entrusted to their care, and to its past and present 
Superintendents, the late Mr. Sorabjee Shapurjee Bengalee, the late Mr. 
Khurshedjee Rustomjee Cama, the well-known scholar who introduced into this 
city the Western scientific method of learning Oriental languages, and Dr. 
Maneckji Bamanji Davar, M. A., Ph. D., for the valuable assistance they have 
given to the Trustees from time to time for the good of the Institution. 

We recognize, with feelings of gratitude, the services of the first Principal 
of the Institution, the late Shams ululma Dastur Dr. Peshotan Byramjee 
Sanjana, M.A. Ph. D., and tender our homage of thanks to his ۲ 


(Present Baronet). 


The Hon'ble Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy. 
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Shams-ul-ulma Dastur Darab Peshotan Sanjana, B.A., and to all other past 
and present teachers for the knowledge that we have received at their hands. 

In conclusion, we pray, that the Almighty, Ahura Mazda, may be pleased 
to bestow long life, health and happiness upon you, and enable you to look to 
this Institution with increased interest, solicitude and affection. We further 
pray, that this Institution may prosper and bring more and more benefit and 
advantage to the community, and honour to the glorious name of your illus- 
trious family. 

rd March 1913. 

We have the honour to be, 
Honourable Sir, 
Your most obedient servants. 


(Here follow the Signatures of the 
Members of the Committee.) 


SIR JAMSETJITS REFLY TO THE ADDRESS. 
' Sir Jamsetji replying said:— 
: Ervad Sheriarji, the past and present students of the Sir Jamsetji Jejeeb- 
h oy Zarthosti Madressa, ladies and gentlemen, 


‘1 thank you heartily for the address which you have kindly presented to me 
on the auspicious occasion of the fifty years’ jubilee ofthe Madressa. It is u matter 
of great satisfaction to me, the representative of the family whose name this 
institution bears, and to all the members of the Sir Jamsetjee family, that the 
institution which my revered great-grand-mother, the Dowager Lady  Avabai, 
had, with the advice of her son, thelate Mr. Rustomji Jamsetji Jejeebhoy, the 
foresight to found, has successfully passed through a period of 50 years, and has 
done a deal of good for the cause of Iranian languages in general and of religious 
literature in particular. Our learned secretary Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Modi has 
given me an opportunity for a hasty perusal of the history of the institution, 
which he is going to read here to-morrow, the day of the jubilee. From that 
historyj I find, that my great grand-mother, when she founded the institution, 
had some misgivings at first about its success. So, in her first letter to the 
trustees of the Parsee Punchayet, announcing her gift of Rs. 35,000 for the 
purpose of founding the institution to commemorate the name of her husband 
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the first Sir Jamsetji, she had stipulated that in ease it did not work well, she 
should have the right to divert the eharity to some other purpose for the benefit 
of the community. But thanks to God, the institution has worked well, and has 
step by step, enlarged its scope of utility. At first, the portals were open only 
to young men of the priestly class. They were then thrown open to laymen as 
well. To-dav it teaches the full University course of the Avesta, Pahlavi and 
Old Persian languages as prescribed for the various Arts Examinations. Before 
this Institution. was founded, there existed here the traditional method of teach- 
ing the Avesta This method had, and still has, a particular advantage of its 
own, but it was found at the time, that in conjunction with the old, the modern 
Western method must be associated. That object which was held in view from 
the very commencement, has been steadily pursued. For a number of years, we 
appointed every year two examiners connected with the Universities of Europe 
and America to hold annual examinations and we were pleased to find that their 
reports were satisfactory. 

‘One of the primary objects in founding the institution, was to supply to 
the community a sufficient number of young priests versed in our ancient lore 
—both according to the Eastern traditional and Western scientific method— 
who could be invested with dasturships and vice-dasturships of our community 
and with the panthaks or headships of our several fire— temples. From inquiry, 
I have found that the past students of this Madressa have risen to dasturships 
and naib—dasturships in various Parsi centres like Bombay, Poona, Surat, 
Oodwada, Mhow and Aden. I am glad to note, that the learned principal and 
his learned colleagues on the teaching staff and even the secretary of the 
institution were at one time the pupils of the Madressa. In the case of the 
teaching staff, I and my colleagues, the trustees of the Parsi Punchayet, have 
been gratified to find, that one of them, Ervad Edulji Kersaspji Antia, celebrates 
with the jubilee of the Madressa, as it were, his own jubilee—the jubilee of 
his connection with the institution. His name stands first on the roll of the 
very first batch of students, and after a successful career at the Madressa, where 
he won a fellowship and a medal, he has served the institution as a teacher for 
the long period of 42 years. His is a unique ease and I congratulate him on this 
happy event. 1 wish that he may continue to have vigour of mind and body to 
serve his alma-mater for years to come Of his contemporaries in the first batch 


The Madrasa Teaching ۰ 





Shams-ul-Ulma 


Dastur Darabji Peshotanji Mr. Bahramgore Tehmurus Ervad Edaljee 
Sanjana, B A., Anklesaria, M. A. Kersaspji Antia. 


(Principal.) 
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of 12 students, three are still living ; and among them I am glad to find Ervad 
Sheriarji Dadabhoy Bharucha, one of our best Iranian scholars, a devoted 
student throughout the whole of his life, and the venerable Dastur Rustomji 
Jamsetji, the Dastur of Surat. It is interesting to recall that Dastur Rustomji 
was *' herbood" of my revered grand-uncle Mr. Rustomji Jamsetji Jejeebhoy, 
who took such an active part in the founding of the Madressa and in its 
administration in its early stage. It gives me much pleasure to note the tone 
which runs throughout the whole of your address —gratitude to all who have 
given a helping hand to the Madressa, to my respected colleagues, the trustees 
of the Parsee Punchayet who have always evinced a great interest in the success 
of the institution, to the learned principal and teachers, to the superintendents, 
and to all who have with their zealous work and valuable advice led to the 
success of the Madressa. To all these I offer my hearty thanks as well. I 
thank you once again very warmly for the honour you have done me. I wish 
this institution a long and useful career, and I hope it will continue to turn out 
scholars worthy of the name. (Applause). | 


“The company broke up after partaking of light refreshments.” 
The Times of India of Wednesday 5th March 1918. 
THE ZARTHOSTI MADRESSA JUBILEE CELEBRATIONS. 


“The Hon. Mr. Claude Hill presided on Tuesday evening at the distribution 
of prizes to the successful pupils of the Sir J. J. Zarthosti Madressa, held at 
the J. J. Benevolent Institution in Hornby Road, Bombay. This was one of 
the functions organised by the authorities of the Madressa in connection with 
the fifty years’ jubilee of the institution which is being celebrated this week. 

‘* Shams-ul-Ulma J. J. Modi, secretary of the institution, read a history 
of the institution. (4 short Histury of the Madressa is given at the end of the 
Report) 

** The Secretary, then read a short report of the work of the Madressa 
during the last two years. It showed that the total expenses came to about 
Rs. 8,500 in 1911 and Rs. 7,600 in 1912. 

‘ In the absence of Mrs. Hill, Miss Hill presented medals, certificates and 
prizes to the successful students. An interesting feature of this function was 
the presentation of jubilee medals to four elderly gentlemen, who had joined the 
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Madressa when it was founded. They were Ervad Edulji K. Antia, Ervad 
Sheriarji D. Bharueha, Dastur Rustomji Jamsetji of Surat, and Mr. Framji 
H. Arjani. | 

‘< Miss Hill also presanted a cup to Dr. Sorab K. Nariman, honorary 
physician of the Parsi Fever Hospital, on behalf of the trustees of the Parsi 
Punchayet, in recognition of his services for the past several years. 

‘The President announced that the’ trustees of the N. M. Wadia's Charities 
had given a donation of Rs. 5,000 for founding scholarships in the names of 
the late Bai Motlibai Wadia and the late Mr. N. M. Wadia for the encourage 
ment of the study of Avesta and Pahlavi languages. 

۶ The Hon. Mr. Hill said:— 

‘Sir Jamsetji, Lady Jijibhoy, ladies and gentlemen,— 

‘Tt was with great pleasure that my wife and Í accepted the invitation so 
kindly extended to us to be present on this historic occasion and it is with the 
greatest regret that my wife unfortunately was at the last moment unable to 
come here. But I did not know—neither did she —until this morning quite the 
extent of our regret; for quite apart from the interest which we feel in this 
Madressa—and if I may say so, in the Parsi Punchayet generally —I learnt 
this morning that we have a kind of family connection with this Madressa in- 
asmuch as it was my father-in-law, the late Sir Raymond West, who was first 
instrumental in eausing full recognition by the Bombay University in the M.A. 
eurrieulum, of the languages in which you are more particularly interested. As 
I have said, my wife greatly regrets not being here this afternoon and we have had 
to do the best we could by substituting my daughter in stead The fact that 
to-day is the 50th anniversary since the foundation of the Jamsetjee Jijeebhoy 
Zarthusti Madressa, lends the occasion a very special importance, and it must be 
a matter of gratification to the distinguished decendant of the original founder to 
reflect that, at à time when so much is fluid, and so many institutions are undo- 
ing radieal change, a movement initiated 50 years ago is not only still in an 
active state, but actually is undergoing development. That is surely the highest 
testimony to the wisdom and foresight of the original benefactor. You are all 
familiar with the history of the benefaction whose 50th anniversary is to-day, 
and so I do not propose to detain you with a detailed description of its early 
inception and growth; but I should like, if I may, to bring into prominence some 
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4. Ervad Edalji Kersaspji Antia. 


2. Dustur hustomjee Jamsetjee of Surat. 3. Ervad Sheriarji Dadabhoy Bharucha. 


1. Mr. Framji Hormusji Arjani 
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of the considerations which emerge from your history, and suggest one or two 
conclusions which may be worth your thought. Your worthy secretary is a 
profound student of the history of Zoroastrianism and has written and published 
many articles and books upon the subject, some of which he has been good 
enough to send me ; and I have been furnished by its author with Mr. Rawlin- 
son's recently published book on **Baetria". which, incidentally, throws an inte- 
resting sidelight upon the extent and influence of Zoroasters teachings upon 
Persia and Central Asia some 2500 years ago. There is perhaps no more 
curious event in history than the two-fold fate of your religion and philosophy; 
and I know of no completely analogous case of a similarly rapid rise and spread, 
and an equally widespread fatality; For present purposes a hasty and incom- 
plete sketch must suffice. Thecreed which found its highest and most philo- 
sophie expression iu the teachings of Zarthushtra or Zoroaster, was evolved out 
of the earlier Aryan element-worshipping religions, and reached its widest ex- 
pansion of influence probably just before the reign of Cyrus the Great, who so 
nearly succeeded in supplanting with it the idolatrous Olympian myths of the 
Greeks. It continued to be the State religion of Iran for some centuries, though 
in the process of time and with the disintegration of Empires and kingdoms, it 
became overlaid with many superstitions and lost its purity. It was probably, 
like Buddhism, never a religion that appealed to the exclusion of grosser 
superstitions, to the mass of the people even of Media its birthplace. The ineur- 
sion and domination of the Greeks, and later of the Parthians and Scythians 
further loosened the national character of the religion, and when a few centuries 
later, Islam over-ran two eontinents, Zoroastrianism was rooted out from its 
birthplace, and its devoted remnant of adherents had to emigrate to India whose 
perennial toleration of religions of every character and shade is one of its most 
notable historical traits. 

‘As I have said, there is probably no completely parallel case in the 
religions of the world ; but I suggest, for what it is worth, that such analogy as 
exists between the development and decline in India of Buddhism and the history 
of your religion is attributable to somewhat similar internal characteristics. 
Ofallthe great world-religions. Buddhism and Zorvastrianism contain perhaps 
a greater element of spiritualism and a smaller substratum of anthropomor- 


phism than any others. As in the case of the earlier evolution, from the same 
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elemental Aryan religion, of the Vedanta philosophy, so with Zoroastrianism, 
there was evolved, over and above those elements, a form of a philosophy and a 
moral teaching the plane of which has hardly been surpassed. Of this, 
you Zoroastrians have every reason to be proud; and this consideration 
Should be the highest incitement to you to be worthy today of the 
lofty ideals preached to your ancestors when the world was so young— 
at the very dawn of history. But, as I have had occasion to quote 
so often, no religion has ever survived in its highest or purest form which has 
been too far in advance of the plane of thought and understanding of the people 
among whom it has germinated. The cold austerity of Buddhism was indeed the 
State religion in India for a few reigns under the orders of an enlightened 
dynasty of rulers; but it could not survive at that period as a people's religion 
in the pure form preached by Gautama, and it succumbed. It seems to me that 
there is some analogy between the past history of the two cases; but there is 
none whatever in what happened subsequently. There is no other community 
with which 1 am acquainted, which, harrassed, exiled and reduced to a 
handful, has yet clang so tenaciously to its ideals. Your own sacred emblem 
of fire is indeed the only thing by which the faith and courageous determination 
of your ancestors can fitly be typified. They held aloft, as it were, a torch in the 
darkness and through storm and tress, privation and poverty, have kept alive | 
in a most remarkable fashion, the aims and ideals of your first teacher. And the 
world to-day is the richer. Well, was not the action of the first founder of your 
Madressa, the Lady Avabai, in requesting that her donation, te perpetuate the 
memory of the first Sir Jamsetjee, should be devoted to the foundation of a 
school for the education of the sons of priests and others, on ‘‘good principles,” in 
Zeud Pahlavi and the Zoroastrian religion—I say was she not, in her own person, 
demonstrating that the spirit which animated the old Parsis of former days, 
still survived, and that there is still among yvu a determination to be worthy 
of your great inheritanc. ; for you have a spiritual inheritance as great as that 
of any people of the world. You know what the element underlying the Shin- 
toism of Japan is?—the so-called “° ancestor-worship.” It seems to be not far 
removed in its idealism from what we should all emulate—namely, the ambi- 
tion to be worthy of our inheritance. That, I take it, was at the back of the 
pious founder's intention. 
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* Now, if you will bear with me for a moment, I shoul like to extract a more 
modern lesson. It was said, the other day, when I had the pleasure of presiding 
at the Students’ Brotherhood, by my friend Father Ailinger, that it seemed to have 
become a sort of rule that whenever any educational function was in the air, I should 
turn up ! I know he meant it kindly ; but it made me wonder seriously whether | 
ought not to give you alla rest. l seem to be always (like Mr. Gould) endeavour- 
ing to extract moral lessons from every occasion—and I am in serious jeopardy of be- 
coming that most odious of all things: the professional lay-preacher. But please believe 
that if [ seem to be preaching I am really endeavouring to learn; and I have not only 
learnt much from the literature on the subject of this Madressa, but desire, in what 
I shall now say, merely to let you share in certain ideas, which, what I have learnt 
has suggested to me. The history of the Zarthoshti Madressa, as supplied to me, 


“wood principles" on which she desired the 


explains that the Lady Avabai, by the 
teaching of Pahlavi and Zend be conducted, meant Western scientific methods. That 
has given me the excuse to say something about Western and Indian methods of 
education. As you know, from the recent exposition of Government's educational 
policy, we have set before ourselves the task of spreading primary education so wide- 
ly, that it shall be accessible to all so soon as this is possible consistenly with the 
supply of an adequately trained and adequately paid staff of teachers. We already, 
by a system of grants-in-aid, assist secondary and higher education, as provided by 
voluntary effort as well as providing high schools and so forth. But it is becoming 
increasingly evident that the more advanced thinkers among the community are com- 
ing to recognise, that all this, though it be the limit, perhaps, at which the State 
should aim, does not complete the educational edifice as viewed by Western eyes and 
as now demanded by Indian developments. This Madressa is one of the very very 
few completely self-supporting institutions in this country ; and I should like to see the 
wealthier portion of the community—Parsi, Hindu and Mahomedan —awake to the 
fact that to complete the edifice ‘fon good principles" (to quote again the words of 
Lady Avabai) the efforts of Government must be seconded and made whole by 
private endeavour. High schools and hostels, maintained or aided by Government, 
as they at present exist, meet the urgent needs of the general public to some degree; 
but they have been well described as the dry bones of the educational fabric, and do 
not, as organised, cover the needs of the well-to-do sections of the community in 
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Western India, any more than do the Government educational establishments in 
England satisfy the demands of those who take a pride in securing and. paying for 
the best education that can be got in England. I know that there are parents among 
you Parsis who, from this very cause, cannot find in. Jndia the schools of the type 
they want, and have to send their children abroad for their education. 

*What 1 would ask you to conisder is whether it is not worth while to organise 
for yourselves the institutions you want, on the basis and models of some of the 
great English foundations. Originally those foundations consisted, for the 
most part, in a small grant of land, and a small grant-in-aid—such as you might 
confidently rely upon getting; and in process of time, with benefactions and by gooa 
organisation and the exaction of adequate fees—paying in full for the services render- 
ed—they have become more than self-supporting. Whether for the community at 
large, or only for each section of the community, I suggest to you that it is a busi- 
ness proposition; and for you, Zoroastrians, I suggest that an example of a perma- 
nent work of this kind is to your hand in the great benefaction, the Jubilee of whose 
benevolence we are celebrating to-day. (Hear, hear.) 1 am restricted by time, to- 
day, to sketching in the barest outline, an idea which has in part been inspired by 
that example; and I shall hope that some of your leaders will give me the chance 
of elaborating the idea in greater detail to them. I know that iu this community and 
on this occasion I shall be exonerated from the suspicion which so often attaches to 
the utterances of those of us who, through no fault of our own, happen to occupy 
official positions; and I believe that most of you, who know me, will belive me when 
I say that, in this idea, and in the suggestions which may from time to time emanate 
from us for the organization of independent self-help in matters educational, we are 
actuated, not by a niggardly desire to evade our responsibilities, but from a feeling 
of jealousy for the credit of things Indian and for the interest of the communities 
which go to make up Indian society and progress You Parsis are noted for your 
public spirit and large charities. This question of organising for yourselves on the 
best principles a scheme of education based on the model of some of the English 
foundations is not a matter strictly of charity, but is one which concerns the charac- 
ter moulding of furture generations of the leaders of your community. And, as 
I have said, your whole history is a demonstration of what can be done by a commu- 
nity, however small, which courageously adheres to high principles and high ideals. 
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‘Before concluding, I must turn to another subject, and say with what pleasure 
I havelearnt of the splendid self-sacrificing work which has, for years past, been 
done by Dr. Sorabji Nariman. For 12 years past Dr. Nariman has given, gratuitously, 
his services to the relief of those members of the Parsi community who have been the 
victims of plague ; and it must be a reward to him, as it is gratifying to us all, to 
know that his voluntary labours are so deeply appreciated. The reports of the Parsi 
Punchayet funds which have reached me show that for at least three months of each 
year, since plague first established its hold here, Dr. Nariman has laboured devotedly 
and gratuitously for its alleviation. He is, in fact, another of the long list of Parsis, 
whose lives show that the old spirit which characterised the small band of Zoroastrian 
refugees still survives. 

‘Let me thank you once more for giving me the opportunity to be present here 
to-day and for having asked Miss Hill to distribute the prizes. May the work initiated 
by the founder of the Madressa go on and prosper, and may others cause it to ramity 
and grow, so that the high ideals of your religion may find their reflection in the life 
and progress of the Parsi community ' (A pplause.) 

“The Hon. Sir Jamsetji Jijibhoy, in moving a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. and 
Miss Hill, said from a brief glance he had cast at the history of the negotiations which 
resulted in the foundation of this institution, he was particularly struck by the enligh- 
tened spirit in which the donor approached the object she had in view, She was not 
satisfied that the families of their priestly classes should be instructed merely in the 
ancient langaages and sacred writings of their people but that such instruction should 
be on the best and most modern lines. With this object, she desired that the requisite 
knowledge should be imparted by scholars from the West, who would be able to sub- 
stitute the modern scientific method for the old traditional ways of teaching. Want 
of sufficient funds necessitated the adoption of a more modest programme, but even 
then much had been done to conduct the institution in accordance with the wishes of 
the donor and those who generously devoted their time and thought to help and 
encourage her plans. They would agree with me that it was this enlightened spirit 
of incorporating all that was best in thought and culture of the West, resolutely leav- 
ing behind the course to which tradition or orthodoxy might drive them, that had 
helped to give Parsis the position they enjoyed in the public and social life of this 

country. He thanked the Hon. Mr, Hill for the trouble he had taken in coming 
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there and delivering the thoughtful address to which they had listened with such in- 
terest. Private enterprise in India in educational matters needed all the eneourage- 
ment it could get, and the presence of sympathetic officials like Mr. Hill was.a 
guarantee that such help, whenever deserved, would not be sought for in vain. 
(Applause.) | 
The proceedings then terminated," 











Mr, Rustamjee Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy 
Who had a guiding hand in the foundation of the Madrasa. 








A SHORT HISTORY OF THE SIR JAMSETJI JEJEEBHOY 
ZARTHOSHTI ۰ 


To perpetuate the memory of the first Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Bart. who 
died on 15th April 1859, his widow, Lady Avabai, sent to the Trustees of 
the Parsee Punchayet, of whom her son, the late Mr. Rustomji Jamsetji 
Jejeebhoy was then the President, Bank of Bengal Shares of the value of Rs. 
85,000/ with a letter dated 29th May 1862. She asked that the amount be ere- 
dited in a separate account in the name of her husband, the first Sir Jamsetji 
Jejeebhoy, in the books of the Punchayet, that a school or a Madressa be conduc- . 
ted from the income of the fund and that the sons of priests, and if the Trustees 
thought proper, the sons of laymen as well be given there, on good principles 
(ust sed), knowledge of the Zend und Pahlavi languages and of subjects per- 
taining to the Zoroastrian religion. The lady meant by “good principles’ the 
Western Scientific method as an improvement on the traditional method in the 
teaching of Avesta and Pahlavi, followed upto then, in the class attached to the 
Sir Jamsetji Jejeebhoy Parsee Benevolent Institution. She added, that if the 
foundation of the school or Madressa was not possible, the Trustees should use, 
at their discretion, the income of the above fund in spreading the knowledge of 
the Zoroastrian religion among the Parsees, and act according to the instructions, 
which her son, Mr. Rustomji Jamsetji Jejeebhoy, might give them on her behalf. 
She further added that the Trusts of the fund were not to be immediately 
declared. in any formal way, so that, in case her object in founding the fund was 
not fulfilled, she would be at liberty to suggest any other proper use. The fund 
thus started was to be open to subscriptions from other Parsees. The Trustees 
of the Parsee Punchayet accepted the donation with thanks by a letter dated 
the same day. ۱ 

Mr. Rustomji Jamsetji Jejeebhoy consulted the late Mr. Sorabji Shapurji | 
Bengali in the matter, as Mr. Sorabji had written a prize essay for the Sir 
Jamsetji Jejeebhoy Translation Fund, on the subject of Zoroastrian Books and 
languages, under the title of" “ ARA AA YAS eL A ydd eut AA Malas " 
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and had, therein, suggested the foundation of sueh a Malressa. Mr. Sorabji, 
in his letter dated 31st May 1862, advised that the proposed Institution be 
called, provisionally, the Sir Jamsetji Jejeebhoy Zond and Pahlavi Madressa, 
and added, that, as the object of founding the Institution was, that some of the 
grown up sons of Mobeds might receive such instruction, as would enable them 
to get the title of Dastur,' some other name, indieating this object would be 
thereafter sug gested. 


The subject of the donation was discussed at a meeting of the ‘Trustees 
held on 31st May 1862 and referred to a committee of the following gentle- 
men:— 

The Hon’ble Mr. Rustomji Jamsetji Jejeebhoy. 

Dasturji Peshotanji Byramji Sanjana. 

Mr. Hirjibhoy Hormusji Sethna, and 

Mr. Sorabji Shapurji Bengali. | 

The Committee submitted its report on 21st June 1862 It made the 
following recommendations:— 

1. “A Madressa ofthe kind suggested by Lady Avabai be founded, 
where intelligent members of the priestly community may receive such religious 
instruction as would enable them to get the title of **Dastur". 

2. “The students, on finishing their course, be given “Sanads” or 
ficates " conferring on them the title of Dastur. 

3. “The sons of Mobads, especially those belonging to the families of 
Dasturs, of full age, to the number of 15 to 20, be admitted intothe Institution. 

4. “Those, who know well the Gujarati language and grammar and have 
passed an examination in the subject, and those who know some other foreign 
language, be given each a scholarship of Rs. 15 to 20. 

5, "'The Zend; Pahlavi, Sanskrit and Persian languages be taught in the 
` Institution. The Head Master be a scholar from Europe knowing the Sanskrit 
and Zend languages. 

6. “The Pahlavi and Persian languages be taught by a learned Dastur 
or Mobad. | 
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7. “The Madressa be conducted at a monthly cost of Rs. 800, out of 
which Rs. 300 be paid as salary to the Sanskritist from Europe. 

8. “If it be not possible to get a scholar from Europe, an alternative 
scheme, entailing a monthly expenditure of Rs. 650, be adopted. 

9. “ As the donation given by Lady Avabai is not sufficient to produce 
an income that ean meet the above expenditure, the Madressa be conducted for 
a period of three years as an experiment. " 

As the original fund was not suffieient to meet the expenditure 
recommended in the Committee's scheme, the Trustees resolved that the Institu- 
tion be first conducted in such a way as to cost Rs. 150 per month, and the 
expenditure inereased gradually as additional funds eame in. The Committee 
reconsidered their scheme and submitted a fresh scheme entailing a cost of 
Rs. 250 per month, ‘and Mr. Rustomji Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy offered to make up 
the deficit of Rs. 100 per month for a period of three years. 

On 15th September 1862, the late Mr. Khurshedji Fardunji gave, in 
memory of the first Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, a sum of Rs. 25000 in Government 
Promissory Notes bearing interest at the rate of 5%, stipulating, that a seperate 
account be opened in his name, and the interest of the amount be used for 
the Madressa. This handsome donation was accepted with thanks on the same 
day by the Trustees. Mr. Khurshedji Fardunji, later on, gave another sum of 
Rs. 30,000 for the same purpose, and Mr. Byramji Maneckji Wadia of Surat 
gave asum of Rs. 10,000 in honour of Mr. Khurshedji Fardunji. A sum of 
Rs. 100,000 (one lac) thus formed the endowment fund of the Madressa when it 
was started. | 

The Madressa was opened on 4th March 1863, with the late learned 
Dastur Dr. Peshotan Byramji Sanjana,—the well-known Pahlavi scholar of the 
time, whose name has been worthily associated with the Pahlavi Dinkard, as its 
first Editor and Translator—as the first Principal, the late Mr. Sorabji 
Shapurji Bengali as the first Superintendent, Ervads . Sheriarji Dadabhoy 
Bharucha, Kharsedji Muncherji Katelli, and Mr. Ramakant Krishna Bhende, 
as the first Avesta, Persian and Sanskrit teachers respectively, and twelve 


students who were awarded monthly scholarships of Rs. 20 each. Dastur Dr. 


Peshotan died in 1898 and has been succeeded in his post by his learned son 
Shams-ul-ulma Dastur Darab Peshotan Sanjana, B.A. Mr. Sorabji Shapurji 
61 
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Bengali resigned his Superintendentship in 1876 and was thanked by the 
Trustees for his long and disinterested services. Ervad Sheriarji Dadabhoy 
Bharucha resigned his post in 1869. Mr. Kharshedji Muncherji Katelli continued 
as a Persian teacher till 1882, when Persian ceased to be taught. Mr. Ramakant 
Krishna Bhende continued as Sanskrit and English teacher till 1866. 
Of the firstibatch of 12 students, the following four are still living:— 

Ervad Edalji Kersaspji Antia, | 

Ervad Sheriarji Dadabhoy Bharucha, 

Dastur Rustomji Jamsetji of Surat, 

Mr. Framji Hormusji Arjani. 

The first, Ervad Edalji Kersaspji Antia has been connected with the 
Madressa, for all the 50 years of its existence, at first as a student, then as a 
fellow and teacher. | | 

In 1877, the Trustees appointed the following Committee to devise means 
to make the Institution more useful:— | 

Mr. Muncherji Hormusji Cama, 

Mr. Sorabji Shapurji Bengali, C. I. E. 

Mr. Khursedji Rustomji Cama, 

Mr. Jehangir Merwanji Pleader, and 

. Mr. Nusserwanji Byramji, the then Secretary of the Basso Punchayet. 

The Committee submitted its report on 27th April 1878, and among 
several changes suggested by them, one was that of admitting sons of laymen 
also. Upto then, the sons of priests alone had been admitted. ‘The Trustees 
adopted this suggestion. 

Mr. Kharsedji Rustomji Cama, the well-known oriental scholar, was 
5ppointed Superintendent in 1880, and he continued to give his valuable 
services to the Trustees till his death in 1909. The Trustees recorded their 
sense of loss at his death at their meeting of 16th September 1909. Dr. Maneckji 
Bomanji Davar, M.A., Ph. D. was appointed in his place. Ina letter dated 8th 
December 1881, in consultation with the then Secretary Mr. Nusserwanji 
Byramji, Mr. K. B. Cama suggested some fresh changes. Among them the 
following were the principal ones:— 

“1. Matriculated students only be admitted into the Madressa. 

۴ 2. The classes of the Madressa, which have upto now been conducted 





Shams-ul-Ulama Dastur Dr.Peshotanji Behramji Sanjana, M. A., Ph. D. 
The late Parsee High Priest of Bombay. 
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between the hours of 10 a.m. and 4 p.m , be hereafter conducted in the morning, 
so that college students and th:se who have to do other business during. ilic 
day ean attend these classes. | | | 

“ 8. The teaching of English and Persian be discontinued. 

“4. Scholarships of higher value be instituted for Matrieulated students 
who enter the Madressa with a knowledge of Persian." 

These recommendations were accepted by the Trustees, and in 1882, the 
Madressa was converted from a whole day Institution into one conducting its 
classes in the morning, when college students and even those engiged in other 
pursuits of life can conveniently attend. This change of teaching hours has 
been found to be beneficial. It has led to an increase in the number of students. 
During the first 19 years (1863-1881), the total number of students, who entered 
the Madressa was 47, giving an average of about 2.4 per year. But during the 
next 31 years (1882-1912), the number of admissions has been 523, giving an 
average of about 16.8 students per year. 

The raising of the standard of admission had the effect of shortening the 
course. During the previous period, as the preliminary education of some of the 
students was low, they had to study at the Madressa for about 12 to 15 years. 
After the change, the students have been confined to a course of five years. 

The Trustees have tried the experiment of occasionally appointing Iranian 
scholars of the West to hold the annual examinations. Drs. West and Mills of 
England, Prof. Darmesteter of France, Profs. Wilhelm and Geiger of Germany, 
and Prof. Jackson of America, have, at different times, examined the students of 
the Madressa; and have, on the whole, expressed their satisfaction with the work 
done. The object of appointing these scholars as examiners has been to get the 
work at the Madressa more into line with Western standards. 

The teaching of Sanskrit, was discontinued in 1882, but it has been rein- 
troduced as a subject of voluntary study, at the instance of Sir Ramkrishna 
Gopal Bhandarker, who recommended its study from the Presidential chair, at 
the Biennial Prize Distribution in 1906. It is a matter of satisfaction, that one 
of the several Sanskrit teachers, who taught at different times, the late Mr. 
Tehemuras Dinshaw Anklesaria was also one of the alumni of the Madressa. He 
was one of our best Iranian Seholars,and was, as Prof. od said of him, 
a Pahlavisant of the first rank. 
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Though the Avesta and Pahlavi languages had been studied at the 
Universities of Europe and America sincs many years, the University of 
Bombay admitted them into its course so late as in 1888. At first, they were 
admitted for the M. A. Examination only Mr. Pestonji Kuvarji Motiwalla 
M.A., L L.B., the first M. A in the Avesta and Pahlavi languages, since their 
introduction in the University was a pupil of this Institution. In 1894, they 
were admitted for all the University Examinations. Since that year, the 
Madressa has adopted the University Curriculum for its course. 

As said above, one of the original objects of the Institution was t» prepare 
young Parsee priests for the Dasturship of some of our Parsee centres. It is to 
be noted with satisfaction, that, that object has been, to some extent, fulfilled. 
The undermentioned students of the Madressa have risen to the Dasturship or 
vice- Dasturship of different towns. The names are given in the order of their 
admission to the Madressa. 

1. Dastur Kharsedji Jamshedji Jamaspasa—Dastur at Mhow. 

2. Dastur Rustamji Jamsedji—Dastur at Surat. 

3. Dastur Edalji Nowroji Meherji Rana—Naib-Dastur at Nowsaree. 

4. Dastur Rustomji Kaikobadji Meherji Rana-Acting Dastur for some 
time at Nowsaree. 

5. Dastur Framji Rustomj: Kotwail-Dastur at Aden. 

6. Dastur Kharsedji Phirozji Mullaferoze—The Kad mi Dastur of Bombay 
for several years. 

7. Dastur Peshotanji Burjorji Wirza—Dastur at Udwad a. 

8. ShamsulUlma Dastur Darab Peshotan Sanjana B. A.—Dastur at 
Bombay, Seth Wadiaji's Fire-Temple. 

9. Naib-Dastur Rustomji Edulji Sanjana-Naib:-Dastur at Bombay, Seth 
Wadia’s Five- Temple. 

10. Dastur Dr. Nusserwanji Manockji Dhalla—Dastur at Karachi. 

11. Dastur Noshirwan Kaikobad? — Naib-Dastur at Poona and Dastur at 
Mhow. | 

Besides these Dasturships, several of the pupils of the Madressa are in 
charge of the Panthaks or Haad-Priestships of fire-temples. 

1. He studied for one year at the Madressà, . 

2 Ho studied for four years at the Madressa. 
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Shams-ul-Ulma Dastur Darab Peshotan Sanjana, B.A , 


Principal, Sir Jamshedji Jijibhai Zarathoshti Madr« ssa, Bombay. 
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The undermentioned students have been awarded gold medals. 
The Furdunji Sorabji Parukh Medal, founded by the late Mr. Kharsed]i 
Fardunji Parukh, has been awarded to the following students :— 


Ervad Sheriarji Dadabhoy Bharucha. 
Ervad Tehemuras Dinshaw Anklesaria. 
Ervad Edalji Kersaspji Antia. 
Shams-ul Ulma Dastur Darab Peshotan Sanjana, B.A. 
Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph. D. 
Mr. Pestonji Cooverji Motiwalla, M.A. LL.B. 
Beheramgor Tehemurasp Anklesaria, M.A. 
Merwanji Maneckji Gundevia, M.A. 
Maneckji Ruttonji Davar, M.A. 
J. Hormusji Dinshaw Gharda, M.A. 
Mnneckji Nowrosji Dastur, M.A. 
Ardeshir Dorabji Dastur, M.A. 
Jivanjj Kharsedji Taraporewalla, M.A. 
Maneckshaw Nusserwanji Dastur, M.A. 
Jal Pallonji Gheewalla, M.A. 
Khurshed Shapurji Daboo, M.A. 
The Shams-ul-ulma Dr. Peshotanji Byramji Sanjana Medal founded by 
. Mr. Framji Hormusji Bomanji Sethna has been biennially awarded to the 
following students :— 
Mr. Ardeshir Muncherji Luskari. 
Bomanji Hormusji Dastur, B.A. 
Ruttonji Pallonji Umrigar, B.A 
Maneckshaw Nusserwanji, Dastur, M.A. 
Kharsedji Shapurji Dabu, M.A. 
Hormusji Jamsetji Dastur, B.A. 
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A CORRECTION. 

With reference to Mr. Mehrjibhai Nosherwanji Kuka's paper on * The Principal 
Persian Festivals in the days of Naosherwan", the author informs me after the 
publication of this Volume that it was by mistake that he mentioued 23th. of Aban 
in place of 26th. of Aban in several places (pp. 12 and 13) So the readers are 
requested to make that correction. Therefore, my conclusion as to the day of the 
commencement of the Farvardegan holidays (Introduction p. XIV), based on Mr. 
Kuka’s mistaken, date does not stand good. In fact, I myself have taken Albiruni 
as my authority in my paper on Yuet بذاك‎ Seat B? (An Inquiry from Pahlavi 
Pazend and other Works, on the subject of the Number of Days of the Fravardegan), 
published in 1908. 

Again, on page 13 in the last line of the table in Mr. Kuka's paper, the correct 
reading should be Aban and not Adar. i 


Tutl' CORRIGENDA.: 


(Some of ihe corrections and additions were made by the authors after their papers ۵ printed.) 


Page Line Incorrect Correct 
3 8 Methode Method 
4 9 Persis Persia 
5 7 that on on 
5 7 Roostum, Ormaz, Roostum, where Ormaz 
5 10 provable probable 
5 21 throngh through 
6 ft.note61. 11 5% روز گار وار‎ 
7 16 (After series, begin new para) 
13 last line the the Persian the Persian 
14 4 belife belief 
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17 ft. note 1 last Owing to the vegetable Owing to the vegetable principle 


sentence ^ (kiharek) proceeding from (kiharek) proceeding from every 

every principle limb of limb of the ox etc. 
the ox etc. 

30 12 Infihite Infinite 

31 ft. note 11 Armaiti, Armaiti. 

32 14 trees. trees.’ 

32 ft. note 11 15 8 

33 10 Verethraghna VerethraghnaH 

33 11 Arshtat Arshtat!? 

35 17 be have 

38 15 ou right on right 

65 22 the the Master- the Master- 

68 10 tema ‘tema’, 

68 11 Ga va Gava, 


Correct. 

transitive. 

۱ "M 

to see or know 
Naidhyaongho 
corruption, 
impure? 
naidhyáonghem 
(8) 

Purity 
(xaotemahe 
57,12. 


The word ‘maga’ denotes the idea of the 
pure unsullied condition of conduct per- 
taining to the great rulers of the people; 
and men of this authority and purity were 
called ‘Magavans.’ 

those high spiritual forces of destiny that 
are connected with the good activity of 
all beings 

mainyusha spentotemo 

discerner 

Asha-vahishta 

Vispa Vohu 

rebellious 

Dastur Dr. 1 

pledge. 

sacrifice the body 

bishop 

acquisition of 

collation 

Zàd-sparam VI. 16 

۹ 40 

These 

omit these figures 
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Ineorrect 

transitive, 

; 

to punish or injure 
Naidbyaongho 
corruption 
impure (3) 
maidhyaonghem 
(5) 
(xreatness 
(xostemahe 

15,7 


The word Mage .. Magavans, 


those forces... human beings, 


matnyusha spentoteme 
descerner 

* Asha-hishta 

Visha Vohu 

rebellions 

Maneckji 

pledge, 


sacrifice it 


. bi hop 


use of 

collection 

Zâd Sparam VI. 14. 
XIV—6 

Thess 

JI 11 


Line 


15 
19 


ft. note 1 


10 
13 
17 


ft. note 2 1,6 
last footnote 
ll 935 


20 


ft. note (2) 
last line 
11. 6-10 


ll. 16-17 


1 

11 
29-30 
last 
11 


Heading 


ca 
2 
15 


Page. 
68 
68 
68 
69 
69 
69 
69 
69 
70 
70 
11 


70 


71 


78 
78 
79 
(9 
82 
89 
91 
93 
94 
96 
106 
117 
117 
118 
118 


Correct 
XLIX 
VIIL 0 
Me 3:37. 
withstand 
Aehzmenian 
A gastya 
XIII. 4. 
altitude 
Kásava 
XLIV. 15. 
7 and 15 
Gazetteer 
from 
8, 9 and 14 
Gazetteer 
Gazetteer 
rjya 
he who (is) 
above, and 
purifié (sanctifié) 
So 2 
madam- 
Dáshamata. 
Ushahin. The particular ceremony of con- 


Secrating the suit of clothes which is called 
AHA Ma, and the Bájs (A-A, 
HAAL UR, U, and ze 4244) which are 
also called 2۵51۴6 vus, is performed in 
the Ushahin Gah of the third day of a dead 
Zoroastrian according to the computation 
gue at present. 


487 

- Incorrect 
XLXIX. 
VII. 10 
Xt. X HII: 17 
with)-stand 
Achaeminian 
A gas'tya 
XIII. 3 
attitude 
Kánsava 
XLIV. 14 
7 and 14 
(xazetter 
tram 
8 and 
Gazetter 
Gazetter 
rijyâ 
he who is 
above and 
purifie (sanctifie) 
So. 
madam- 


Dûshmata. 
Ushahin 


Page. Line 
119 4 

120 ft.note 21. 4 
122 ft. note 11. 3 


124 28-29 
131 16 
135 21 
136 14 
138 ft. note 11. 2 
139 18 & 17 
140 ft.note 1 1. 3 
141 2 
146 24 
147 8 
148 ft. note11. 5 
150 1 
155 4 
193 23 
194 1 
194 

195 4 
195 21 
197 15 
198 6 
LO .- 7 
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Page. Line. Inoorrect Correct 

214 11 wko who 

214 18 Rván Raván 

215 13 rewarded heavan rewarded with heavan 

227 31 unpurifyable unpurifiable, 

231 top 331 ۱ 231 

231 1 moded domed, or dome-shaped, 

233 5 There | These 

284 13 has | had 

284 ft. note 4 75. 44-46 75-77 = 44-46 

236 ft. note 7 n. 9 p: 3, 74 

236 ft. note 8 der des 

237 ft. note 1 Jahriicher Jahrbiicher 

239 9 Indernes Idernes 

239 ft. note 2 n. 8 p. 9, n. 4. 

239 ft. note 5 7°63 7°62 

239 ft. note 8 Gatb (a) ruva Gaub (a) ruva 

239 ft.note 10 pp. vv. 

240 ft, note 1 sided aided 

286 9 presen present 

291 6 Sr&dha. Srádha.' 

292 24 accepted accepted, 

294 1 در یراد‎ and Sf and +s) 

294 11 ay I 

296 17 where in wherein 

300 16 sacer saucer 

302 19 precinct precinct, as it were, a battery of 
so many cells. 

305 0 nanah navah — 50 

305 ft. note 1 nanah navah = 5,0 

306 9 in into 

307 14 Zado Marg’ Zado Marg 

307 ft. note 2 Take this footnote on page 312 and make footnote 3. 


308 12 at different from different 
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Page. Line. Incorrect Correct 

308 C34 . سف ( (سقرو)‎ Sdfrah) 

ساقي سا في 25 308 

( د خیه د mÀ‏ 27 309 

309 30 reach of a) reach of a 

306 ft. note 2 The third night At the third night 

310 7 pannard, paiwand, 

310 footnote meals for them meals required for the occasion. 
212 3 کرم 1 ذش‎ (AT ^f  Kohaé Atish) 
312 footnote Js Refer to page 307 footnote 2. 

318 20 and 12 *Ashem Vohus' and 13 *Ashem Vohus' 
314 19 shake, down side shake downside 

432 11 held hold 

432 11 salves sleeves 

433 5 *Dahmayas Vanghuyas" *Dahamayo Vanghuyao" 
433 13 -ha he 


433 23 Patel Patet 
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